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ERRATUM. 


July 23, page 176, line 44, should read : 


Mr. GOSCHEN : It is quite true that the continuation of such payments 
is necessary into any Sinking Fund which is bound by Act of Par- 
liament to redeem ,the Stock in any given time. In this case, 
however, we do not desire to give rise to any such binding obli- 
gation, but to give latitude as to the time of the redemption of this 
Stock. I would point out, cc. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 22nd July, 1891. 


LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
BILL [1,.}(No. 246.) 

Amendments reported (according to 

order); and Bill to be read 3* To- 


morrow. 


LUNACY BILL [u.1.]—(No. 247 ) 


Amendments reported (according to 


order); further ameridments made ; and 
Bill to be read 3*'To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter. past 
Eleven o’clock, till ‘l'o-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
" Wednesday, 22nd July, 1891. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
; 1891-2. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Crass VII. 


1. £160,000, Relief’ of Distress (Ire- 
land). - 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I presume that the Chief Secretary will 
make a statement upon this Vote. 


(12.30.) Tae CHIEF: SECRETARY 
yok IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Baxrovr, 
Manchester, E.): I thought it might be 
considered convenient that I should 
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wait until questions had been put to me 
rather than that I should open the dis- 
cussion with a brief statement of what 
has been done. I will, however, en- 
deavour, as well as I can, to give the 
Committee some idea of the proceedings 
which have ‘aken place since last this 
matter was discussed. As the Com- 
mittee are aware, I have, I think, on 
more than one occasion ‘explained the 
general principles on which we were 
proceeding and the general method by 
which we desired to carry out the relief 
of distress. We had before us very 
little experience to guide us, and the 
experience we had chiefly showed us 
what we ought to avoid rather than 
what we ought to do. In 1880 the two 
Governments—for there was a change 
of Government while the relief was in 
progress—concurred in proceeding in 
the main by way of loans, and the 
expenditure on those loans was very 
heavy; indeed, they amounted, I 
believe, in the total to not less than 
£1,494,740 for baronial works and other 
matters of that kind, in addition to 
£647,000 for seed loans. These loans 


were granted, for the most part, ata very 


low rate of interest—1 per cent. for the 
one, while the seed loans bore no interest 
at all. Even where 1 per cent. was 
exacted from the borrowers, it was not 
exacted until two years after the loan 
had been granted. The result of this 
was not only an enormous charge on the 
Exchequer and the borrowing powers 
of the country, but no security was 
taken that these vast sums would go 
into the pockets of those whom they 
were intended to benefit. Nor was 
there any security that the persons who 
wanted to borrow would borrow in the 
districts where the distress prevailed, or 
that the money borrowed would go into 
the pockets of the people in the districts 
where distress prevailed. I will not 
dwell further on the various lessons 
learnt from the experience of 1880-81; 
I will only say that after much delibera- 
tion we were driven to the conclusion 
that if we were to cope with the distress 
at all, and if the money was to be used 
for the purpose for which it was 
intended, we must take the whole 
management and responsibility upon 
eur own shoulders. The burden was 
@ very serious one, because it in- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Service Estimates. 4 
volved nothing less than an organisa- 
tion at short notice of a gigantic 
department not supplied, as ordi- 
nary departments are, with a prac- 
tical staff or course of procedure. 
Everything had to be devised and in- 
vented, and with this machinery so 
improvised we had suddenly to cope with 
the very severe, though I am glad to 
say limited, distress which prevailed 
during the winter and spring of this 
year, the effects of which have not yet 
wholly disappeared in certain parts of 
the country. This expenditure for the 
relief of distress may be conveniently 
divided into three heads. First, as the 
Committee know, the Government 
largely relied upon railway construc- 
tion to meet the crisis. The normal 
Railway Vote was discussed and dis- 
posed of last night. But there was a 
certain amount of abnormal railway ex- 
penditure, the full arhount of which I do 
not know, but which cannot have been 
much less than £14,000, connected with 
the employment of people in certain 
parts of the country. It would not have 
done for the Government to have taken 
railway construction into their own 
hands. We had to leave it to con- 
tractors, but we thought it right to bind 
them to employ local labour as far as 
possible, and in certain cases to employ 
that kind of labour which, if the con- 
tractors had been left to themselves, 
they would not have employed, seeing 
that it was not remunerative iabour from 
a contractor's point of view. Moreover, 
there were certain methods of railway 
construction which were not the most 
economical to the contractor, and which 
necessitated the employment of a much 
larger number of persons than the more 
economical method would have done. 
For instance, if a cutting or an embank- 
ment had to be made it would have been 
the most economical course to utilise the 
labour of those who were making a 
cutting. The more economical course 
would have been to get to work at once 
and proceed to the completion of one 
section, so that it might be utilised for 
the rest. The contractors naturally 
required that they should be paid for 
the extra cost imposed upon them, and 
that extra cost will be found in the 
Vote now before the Committee, and not 
in the Vote which was passed last night. 
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Then there were other matters, such as 
what are technically known as “lo 
barrow leads,” but I would ask the Com- 
mittee to consider these things in the 
bulk, without requiring me to go into 
minute details. In addition to all this 
special expenditure, arrangements were 
made for the provision of huts for the 
labourers. Some of these huts are not 
even now occupied, but we felt that we 
could not expect men travelling far 
away from their homes to incur the cost 
of going backwards and forwards to their 
homes, and consequently diminishing 
their power to labour to a great extent. 
With two or three exceptions, however, 
it was found that adequate accommo- 
dation could be obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood of the work, and in order to 
meet the expense to labourers of 
having to come from a distance 
an allowance of 2s. a week was made 
towards the cost df lodgings. Thus the 
men were not obliged to spend all the 
wages they received, but were enabled 
to send back to their families a substan- 
tial portion of their earnings, and the 
ordinary wages paid to the labourers 
were at the rate of 12s. a week. This 
part of the scheme only applies to the 
construction of railways as a means of 
relieving the distress. I propose now 
to deal very shortly with the relief works 
proper. Perhaps the Committee will 
like to know the number of labourers 
employed from week to week since the 
question was last discussed. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman also give the districts ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will obtain 
that information, but I have not as yet 
had it worked out for all the districts. 
The paper I have before me gives an 
abstract of the work doue in each county, 
but does not specify the particular 
districts. The total number of labourers 
employed—including men, women, and 
boys—was on the 28th of February 
6,812; on the 28th of March, 7,767 ; on 
the 25th of April, 11,600; on the 23rd 
of May, 14,000; on the 20th of June, 
13,000; and on the 11th of July the 
number had fallen to11,000. O£ course 
this number is rapidly diminishing, and 
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the works are being closed. In Donegal 
ng | there is one work already finished ; four 


others will- be finished by the Ist 
of August, and three others will 
be completed by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. In Sligo there is one work 
finished ; another will! be finished by the 
Ist of August, and another by the 31st 
of August. In Mayo there are four 
already completed, and four others will 
be finished by the 3lst of August. In 
Galway five are already finished, and the 
rest will be completed by the end of 
August. In Kerry there is only one 
work, which will be finished by the end 
of August. In Cork three are com- 
pleted, 10 will be finished by the lst of 
August, and five before the end of the 
same month. In Cavan there is only one 
work, which will be finished by the lst 
of August. The total figures with 
respect to the works show that 13 works 
are already completed, that 80 works will 
be completed by the end of the present 
month, and that 22 works will go on and 
be finished by the end of August. There 
are some cases in which the works will 
be extended beyond the month of 
August in order to meet the still exist- 
ing distress, and there are others in 
which the distress in the districts has. 
not altogether ceased, but has been 
largely diminished, where it will be 
desirable to go on until the works are: 
completed, to whatever period they may 
extend. I do not know whether there is. 
any other information the Committee: 
may desire to have in regard to the con- 
struction of railways and other relief 
works. I will now deal briefly with the 
relief work proper. With regard to 
the potato loans, although the expendi- 
ture does not come under this Vote, there 
is an item for an Inspector which does. 
The total loans for this year amount to 
£276,500, asagainst £600,000 oddapplied 
for in 1881, and the difference in the two 
amounts is partly due to the fact, as hon. 
Membersare aware, that this year payment 
has been exacted for the potatoes sup- 
plied, and that the distress has been 
less widely spread over the whole of 
Ireland than was the case in 1880-81. 
The responsibility of buying and dis- 
tributing the potatoes rested entirely 
B2 
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with the Local Authorities; but the 
Government thought they were bound 
to supply them with professional and 
other advice. We had Inspectors at the 
ports of export and entry, we inspected 
as far as we could the potatoes when 
they arrived at the place of distribution, 
and the result of that inspection was 
that many consignments were rejected 
that might otherwise have been received, 
so that the contractors got to understand 
that they could not with impunity 
supply indifferent or bad seed to their 
customers. The Government did not in 
any way control the kind of potatoes asked 
for by the Local Authorities, but per- 
mitted them to obtain the seed from 
Ireland, because it was found that they 
could be obtained much cheaper in the 
North East of Ireland than from Scotland. 
I may say that a rumour which has 
obtained some public currency, to the 
effect that potatoes were exported from 
the North of Ireland to Scotland for the 
purpose of being re-imported as Scotch 
potatoes at a higher price, has, as far as 
I am able to ascertain, little or no 
foundation. There were potatoes ex- 


ported from Ireland to Glasgow for con-’ 


sumption in Glasgow ; but I do not 
believe that any potatoes imported into 
Ireland as seed owed their origin to Ire- 
land at all. I have been asked, by an 
hon. Member upon an earlier Vote, what 
precautions have been taken to prevent 
these relief works from interfering with 
the planting of potatoes. We have been 
keenly alive to the danger of inducing 
people to abandon those agricultural 
works which are absolutely necessary 
on their holdings ; and during the month 
beginning, I think, on the 9th of March 
special arrangements were made by 
which the hours of labour on the relief 
works were diminished. The labourers 
were not given any choice in the matter, 
but were only allowed to work for six 
hours in the day, so that an ample 
opportunity was given to them to plant 
potatoes and to cultivate their fields. 
While that gave leisure to the head of 
the family, no other member of the 
family was allowed to work on these 
relief works; and, therefore, no one was 
tempted to leave the work which was 
necessary on their holdings. There is 
one other point of interest connected 
with the supply of seed potatoes which 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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I mention to the Committee with pleasure. 
We found that in some of the islands 
the Guardians refused to make any 
advance of potatoes at all. These 
islands had paid no poor rates for many 
years, and the Guardians thought that 
they had no security for the fepayment of 
the loans, and so refused t make any 
advance to the tenants. The plan which 
we adopted in those cases was to give, or 
rather to lend, seed potatoes ourselves, 
to establish relief works, and to make it 
a condition of the advance that the sum 
should be repaid by the labour of those 
who borrowed. The relief wages were 
7s. a week; half of that was paid in 
money or in kind to the labourer, the 
other half was retained until the whole 
loan was repaid. The potatoes had to 
be supplied early in March; at that 
time no security could be given, and, as 
it was impossible that the loans could 
be paid off, we had to trust entirely ‘to 
the word of the people in this matter. 
The result has, I think, been very 
creditable to all concerned. There were 
12 cases in which this procedure was 
adopted—11 islands and one exceptional 
case on the mainland. In the Island of 
Achill, £126 10s. was so advanced, the 
amount unpaid is £2 18s. 8d. ; in Clare 
Island, £84 5s., all paid off; in Innish- 
boffin, £149, fully paid off ; Innishark, 
£25, all paid off; Innisheer, £31, all 
paid off; Innishmaan, £13, all paid off ; 
Innishmurray, £42 14s., amount unpaid 
£1 10s. 4d.; Innishmore, in Galway, 
£177 10s.,amount unpaid £2 Os. 8d. ; 
Innishturk, £16, fully paid off; Tory 
Island, £85 10s. amount unpaid 
£11 2s. 4d. This is the worst, but in 
the case of Tory Island the work was 
stopped after it had been started, and 
the same opportunity did not exist in 
that island for the people to work off 
their liability. In Turbot Island the 
amount advanced was £42 5s., which 
has been fully paid off; while in the 
Letterys the same amount was advanced 
and fully paid off. I think that the 
Committee will admit that if the rest of 
the seed loan, for which special legal 
obligations were undertaken by the 
borrower, were as well paid off as it has 
been where there was no legal obliga- 
tion, we may look back with great 
satisfaction to the result. There is 
one other item which I ought to 
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mention, and that is the money spent 
for steamers. My idea at one time 
was to ask the Admiralty to lend their 
gunboat which was stationed on the 
coast, and if need be to supply us with 
other boats.. I found, however, that these 
departmental transactions are of a very 
cumbrous and difficult character, and I 
also found that a good steam-tug was far 
better for all the purposes which I had 
in view than one of Her Majesty’s gun- 
boats. Therefore, on our own responsi- 
bility we engaged three steamers for 
carrying on all the operations. The 
Committee are aware that to those who 
are responsible for meeting distress in 
Ireland the great problem to deal with 
is the islands. They are separated from 
the mainland by a relatively short dis- 
tance, but that distance has to be 
traversed frequently over a very stormy 
sea, so that they are cut off from the 
mainland. It might well happen that 
the general shopkeepers, who, in good 
times, would supply the people with the 
necessary articles of food, knowing that 
great distress. was prevalent, would 
decline to do that which they were 
under no legal obligation to do, and we 
might find ourselves face to face with a 
population. absolutely without means of 
subsistence. I had a careful survey 
made. of these islands, and ample pre- 
cautions were taken, and Iam glad to 
say that we have passed through the 
winter, spring, and early summer with- 
out any eatastrophe such as might have 
been feared. With regard to the point 
raised by: the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, as the hon. Member had no 
time for developing his criticisms— 
because you, Mr. Courtney, pointed out 
that the proper time to discuss the 
intrinsic excellence of the work was 
upon+ this. Vote, and not upon that for 
the Chief Secretary—I may say gene- 
rally that we have taken the greatest 
pains to secure that these works shall 
not be merely useful. for the temporary 
purpose of relieving distress, but shall 
be a permanent addition to the con- 
venience and welfare of the population. 
I may add that Major Peacocke, a very 
distinguished Royal Engineer, who was 
placed at the head of the relief works, 
has worked indefatigably in carrying out 
the views of the Government, sparing 
neither. time nor labour, and he has 
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devoted his great knowledge of the sub- 
ject to securing, as far as possible, that 
the works we have undertaken shall be, 
I will not say a monument of his skill, 
though that would not be an excessive 
thing to say, but a proof of the industry 
and public spirit of the organisation of 
which he is the head. We have been 
absolutely inundated with letters from 
priests and others in the localities, 
expressing a very high appreciation of 
the utility and excellence of the works. 
These testimonies have been so numerous 
that it has not been possible to tabulate 
or digest them in any way, but I can 
assure the Committee that, whatever 
may be the case with regard to particular 
items, the works generally will be found 
to come up to the high standard which 
from the first we have set ourselves to 
attain. I do not know that I can say 
anything more. I think that I have 
touched upon all the main points with 
regard to these relief works, and I shall 
wait to hear the observations of those 
who have taken an interest in this 
great problem. All that. I can say is 
that, as far as, we are concerned, without 
the slightest desire to exaggerate what 
has been done, taking all considerations 
into account, the extreme difficulty of 
finding out where the poverty of the 
population was of a character that made 
it a proper subject with which to deal 
by relief works, the difficulty of design- 
ing these works and of carrying them 
out, the difficulty of supervising them 
so that the labour shouldbe. real 
work, earning and deserving real wages, 
rather than a mere desultory waste of 
time and money, the great difficulty of 
having efficient supervision, and select- 
ing from among a large population those 
who really ought to be allowed to have 
work onthe relief works, as compared 
with the vast number who desired to be 
employed upon them; considering all 
these difficulties, which it is easy to 
enumerate, but which no one who is not 
intimately acquainted with the real con- 
dition of Ireland can properly weigh 
and estimate, and which, of course, 
have made the problem. a very, hard one 
with which to deal, while I do not, say 
that our solution has been absolutely 
perfect, I think that any critic, who 
weighs the inherent difficulties of. carry- 
ing on a vast system of relief. extending 
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from the extreme North of Ireland to the 
extreme South, entirely under Govern- 
ment supervision, will, at all events, 
think that this is a episode in the history 
of Irish Government which has not been 
discreditable to those concerned. 

(1.30.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hoped 
to have had some statement as to the 
County of Donegal, a county which, 
beyond question, has not received suff- 
cient attention. The condition of Donegal 
has several times been raised in the 
House by Members not now present, 
and the Dungloe district has been 
specially brought to notice, and un- 
doubtedly at the present time keen 
distress exists in that district. I do not 
pretend to local knowledge to enable me 
to criticise the action of the Govern- 
ment ; but I take the experience of those 
who are best entitled to speak—the 
priests of Donegal—and [ am led to 
think the efforts of the Government 
have failed in that county. It was a 


cutting observation the right hon. Gen- 


tleman made use of in a previous 
Debate to the effect that the distress 
ould not be keen inasmuch as the 
people had continued to contribute to 
the support of the clergy in Donegal for 
the last six or eight months. In 
my judgment, a more offensive and 
fallacious test of the poverty of the 
people could not be applied. Of course 


* we recognise it is the duty of those 


belonging to a religion to support the 
ministers of that religion. Those who 


preach the Gospel must live by the 
Gospel. To suppose that because well- 
to-do people subscribe for the support of 
the priest of the district therefore there 
is no poverty is absurd. As well might 
you point to the subscriptions in aid of 
hospitals in London, and say, therefore, 
there is no distress. I regret the right 
hon. Gentleman should have imported 
this suggestion into his observations, 
that he should have indicated this as 
anything approaching a test of the dis- 
tress in Donegal. However the priests 
of Donegal may be misled by over- 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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benevolence, they have no object in 
exaggerating the amount of distress. It 
is*not possible that, going among the 
people as they do, they can be deceived. 
You have but to look at the physical 
condition of the people, their rags, their 
huts, their land, to see that it is im- 
possible that they can get a decent 
livelihood. Donegal is an out-of-the-way 
district, it occupies an isolated position, 
it has scanty railway communication, it 
is occupied by a poverty-stricken people, 
the descendants of those who were 
driven thither when the Scotch settlers 
took the better land. The priests, who 
dwell among the people, are a zealous, 
self-sacrificing body of men, and I trust 
the Government will not be misled by 
the political convulsions that have 
occurred there. A bitter cry comes up 
to us from Donegal. From Dr. O’Donnel, 
the Bishop of the diocese, the youngest 
Bishop in the Church, promoted at 
an unusually early age for his learn- 
ing and piety, and from the priests under 
him, we know that the keenest necessity 
exists in Donegal. In considering the 
way in which relief has been administered 
through the instrumentality of the police 
and the Resident Magistrates, a con- 
siderable amount of feeling has been 
excited. No doubt it is difficult for the 
Government to get the proper means of 
information without calling to their aid 
some of the agencies already existing, 
and in peaceful times I would not object 
to a decent sergeant of the poiice being 
employed to collect information and ad- 
minister the fund for relief; but at the 
same time, in districts where the police 
have been in sharp conflict with the 
people, it is most offensive, as it has been 
in some of the districts of Cork, that the 
fynd should be administered by the very 
policemen who have been most active in 
making raids upon the people, and 
making arrests among them. I know 
an instance where the most offensive of 
the police have been made the almoners 
of the Government. I must say nothi 

is more likely to dry up all feeling of 
gratitude, to make charitable assistance 
repellant, and the workhouse a prefer- 
able means of relief. It seemed at one 
time the view of the Government—I do 
not say itis now—but before the catas- 
trophe in the ranks of the Irish Party, 
that, if possible, the whole system of 
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relief should be turned into a kind of 
political engine, that the people should 
be brought to the feet of the police who 
had been most sctive in carrying out the 
coercion policy. Well, that phase in the 
mind of the Government has 

away, but I must condemn the system 
by which the police were employed as 
the means for distributing relief in those 
districts where they have previously 
been in sharp conflict with the people. 
The same remark applies to Resident 
Magistrates, few of whom have popular 
confidence, and I do not find that these 
few have beenemployed. In 1881 lin- 
duced Mr. Forster to put a small annual 
grantof £100 upon the Votes for the Glas- 
nevin Model School, in connection with 
the Agricultural Department, for the 
purpose of encouraging the introduction 
to breed, if 1 may so say, new varieties of 
potato. I know, of course, that an in- 
terval of years must pass before we can 
expect any result; but I should be 


glad to learn if any result has 
been obtained. Again, I would 
press upon the Government that 


in a county where the potato is the 
staple article of food and where the 
cultivation is carried on in small patches 
of a few acres, every inducement 
should be offered by the Agricultural 
Department to improve that cultivation 
and the introduction of new varieties. 
We know the introduction of the 
“Champion” was an enormous boon, 
and this, I believe, we owe toa Scotch 
variety. Further, I would say, in view 
of these seed loans which are becoming 
part of the machinery of administration 
in Ireland, that in the coming Local 
Government Bill, Local Boards of 
Guardians, or other bodies, should be 
empowered to offer prizes to encourage 
farmers to produce new varieties of 
potatoes. This would, I think, be a 
useful form of expenditure, and would 
be well appreciated. I trust the Govern- 
ment will turn their attention especially 
to the condition of Donegal. I should 
like to have heard some more explicit 
information as to the roads which have 
been constructed. So far as my limited 
knowledge goes, this work has been well 
done, and I think it is a useful form of 
expenditure as opening the means of 
communication to many picturesque but 
poverty-stricken districts. 


{Jury 22, 1891} 
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*(1.15.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): I think no Irish Member can fail to 
appreciate the energy with which the 
crisis in Ireland has been encountered. 
When I was about to make some ob- 
servations on a previous Vote, and you, 
Sir, pointed out that those remarks 
would be relevant to the present Vote, 
I had no intention of finding fault; I 
merely wished to obtain some informa- 
tion as to the relief works in Mayo. 
I have no personal knowledge of the 
works, they have been undertaken 
since I travelled through the county 
in November. I am informed that 
these werks have had the effect of 
keeping the people from their spring 
work upon their own holdings which is 
absolutely necessary, for the sake of a 
mere pittance of 7s. a week offered to 
them at the relief works. I am not 
finding fault; of course, I know these 
things will occur. I rose to ask when 


these works will be closed. Potato 
digging will not commence until 
October. Are the works to be carried 
on until the new potato crop is ready to 
be used? From the first I have thought 
that road making was an objectionable 
form of relief works, and that it would 
have been preferable to undertake drain- 
age works for the permanent benefit of 
the holdings. The hon. and learned 
Member for Longford has referred to 
Donegal, and the Chief Secretary has 
heard a good deal about that county. 
I should be the last to stand in the way 
of anything being done for the county, 
but it may be said that Donegal has 
fared fairly well so far as railway works 
are concerned, two lines being con- 
structed almost entirely at the expense 
of the State—— 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Through gentle- 
men’s domains. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Whether that — 
be so or not these works give employ- 
ment, and the railways must benefit 
Donegal. But the north-western part 
of the county has a strong claim to relief, 
for there the distress is most acute. I 
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should be glad to hear that something 
will be done in that portion of the county. 
With regard to the subject of the mode 
in which the relief has been distributed, 
I think that the Government were bound 
to avail themselves of the experience of 
other Governments in the past. Those 
Governments distributed relief through 
the clergy of all denominations, with 
the. result that a large amount of 
the relief was wasted. The clergy of 
either denomination are the last people 
in the world to resist any appeal for 
relief that is made to them, and I think 
that the Government exercised a wise 
discretion in intrusting the distribution 
of the relief to the police instead of to 
the clergy, while receiving the advice 
and assistance of the clergy. I con- 
gratulate the Committee upon the fact 
that the crisis has been successfully 
tided over, and I think that everybody 
must feel thankful to the Government 
and to the Chief Secretary for the large 
measure of success that has been attained 
in relation to this matter. There was 
past experience to guide the Govern- 


ment, but.it.was mainly in the direction 


of what they ought to avoid. 


“*(1.23.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): 
I congratulate the Chief Secretary upon 
his changed demeanour on this question 
of relief, and I think we may date that 
change from the time of his visit to the 
West of Ireland, when he saw with his 
own. eyes the real necessities of the 
situation,, We have had remarkable 
testimony to-day to the honest. inten- 
tions of the poor people on the islands, 
and I think the Committee must have 
been impressed with the facts given, for 
these, are the districts where, during 
the late agitations, the people were said 
to be the most disaffected, and animated 
only by the desire to rob and defraud. 
We have seen how, unbound by other 
than moral obligation, they have loyally 
repaid the advances made to them ; and 
this experience is only in accordance 
with what we have had in land pur- 
chase transactions, in relation to which 
only an ‘exceedingly small amount of 


arrears remain outstanding. My ex- 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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perience and recollection of relief works 
extend as far back as almost any Mem- 
ber of the House, for I was, though 
young at the time, brought into close 
relation with the distress in Ireland 
during the terrible famine times of 
1846-7. It would not be candid if I did 
not now congratulate the Chief Secre- 
tary upon the success of his efforts. I 
think a larger amount of ‘money has 
gone to the absolute relief of saforing 
than on any previous occasion, there has 
been excellent organisation, and the 
utmost good has been got out of the 
relief works provided. But that in no 
degree lessens my feeling of bitter 
humiliation, as an Irishman, that this 
continual assistance should be neces- 

; it im ‘no way reconciles me to a 
system which, so long as it continues, 
will make these grants necessary. In 
fact, it is the necessity of these grants 
that shows more clearly how entirely 
wrong, how unstable the foundations of 
society in Ireland are. Of course, the 
system is demoralising. It may be that 
in some respects the country is ina 
bettér condition than in the past, but 
when the Government come forward 
and ask for Votes like these, it raises 
in our minds the most serious conside- 
rations for the future. I am quite cer- 
tain that when, nearly a century ago, 
that great alteration was made in the 
relations of the countries, it was never 
expected, even by those who entertained 
the most sanguine belief regarding the 
benefits that would accrue from that 
change, thata state of things would exist 
such as exists now. We are treated 
to alternate: systems of coercion and 
coddling—enough to take the heart and 
manhood out of any people, and.-that 
this has not been the effect upon the 
people of Ireland is strong testimony to 
the natural qualities of my countrymen. 
There appears to me, under the present 
régime, no end to this system. From 
time to time periods of distress arise, 
discontent, ‘outrage, repression, then a 
period of relief works. These alterna- 
tions should inspire anxious thoughts 
in’ the minds of those interested 
in ‘the welfare of our country. The 
worst; the saddest’ consideration — is 
the danger that lies in’ the ten- 
dency that may be encouraged of 


localities to look for relief to the ‘central 
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authority. The inheritance of the 
danger of the present system will some 
day descend to us: There is a disposition 
to consider that these are charitable 
grants from England to Ireland, but that 
is not so; it is but the return of money 
taken from Ireland. This system of 
grants to different parts of the Kingdom 
into which we are more and more 
falling cannot, I think, be productive of 
good in theend; this system by which 
money: is collected in the Exchequer and 
handed out again by rule of thumb to 
different parts of the country, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland receiving each 
their portion. It is not a good system, 
and I hope to see a change under which 
the money to meet the requirements of 
the one country shall be raised within 
that country; In the United States there 
has been strenuous opposition, by the 


most thoughtful portions of the com- 


munity, against Congressional grants for 
education tothe Southern States, but 
here we have fallen head and heels into 
the system.’ While I recognise the pre- 
sent necessity, and acknowledge the 
grant has been well administered, I 
think it affords evidence of the neces- 
sity for a practical reform in the relations 
of the two countries. 


(1.32.) Sm J. COLOMB (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, &.): We have had sad 
experience in former years of relief of 
distress in Ireland, but the work of 
the present Administration, under the 
Vote the Committee are now con- 
sidering, is the most successful effort I 
have known to deal with the temporary 
difficulty in’ a. common-sense and 
practical way. I can endorse much 
that, has fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford, and I trust 
the Chief. Secretary will turn his atten- 
tion to the necessity of establishing on & 
wider basis some sort of Agricultural 
Teaching Department in Ireland: I 
much fear, as. the hon. and ‘learned 
Member has stated, that the periodical 
necessity of providing funds to supply 
the Irish peasants in the West with 
potato seed -has become. almost a. re- 
gular part of the machinery of the 
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Government of Ireland. The hon. 
and learned Member has suggested 
@ means by which the best seed may 
be ascertained and selected ; but, in my 
opinion, the question is not so much 
the supply of good seed as the teach- 
ing of: good cultivation. The potato 
failure last’ year was confined almost 
entirely to the congested districts. Why 
was that? Not because those districts 
have a much worse climate than other 
parts of Ireland, but because of in- 
efficient cultivation. The peasants in 
those districts really do not seem to 
know the rudiments of cultivation, 
and in some’ districts it is hardly 
possible. to see the potato plant for 
the weeds surrounding it. If a pa- 
ternal Government is to supply seed 
to the Irish peasant at the public cost 
whenever there is a potato failure, it 
will become their duty to establish some 
machinery to teach the people in the 
West at least the first principles of 
potato culture. I do not believe the 
state of things I: have referred ‘to 
is altogether the result of idleness on 
the part of the peasants. It is the 
result of sheer ignorance. In some: dis- 
tricts' the people allow the dock weed 
to ‘grow'and remain among the’ corn 
crop. I have seen peasants in districts 
in Kerry cutting the corn and carefully 
sparing: the dock weeds in the absurd 
belief that they keep the ground warm. 
Considering that Ireland is wholly an 
agricultural country, I earnestly hope 
that the Congested Districts Board 
will make it not the least important 
feature of their work to instruct the 
young people in the primary principles of 
agriculture. If such a course as ‘this is 
taken something really effective will be 
done to prevent distress in the future: | 


(1.38.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): The 
harrowing picture drawn by the hon. 
and gallant Member who has just spoken, 
if it is correct, only shows the deplorable 
results-of the.last. 90 years’ supervision 
of Ireland ‘by the Imperial Parliament, 
and ‘furnishes ‘the strongest possible 
argument why the Irish people should 
be left to govern themselves, But. I 
traverse the statements of the hon, and 
gallant Member; they are gross exaggera- 
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tions. To talk of peasants cutting corn 
with a knife in order to spare the dock 
weeds is really abusing the credulity of 
the Committee. We might look for a 
parallel of such things in the adventures 
of Baron Munchausen, but not in Ire- 
Jand. As an Irishman I have never seen 
such a thing, and I believe the hon. and 
gallant Member is absolutely in error. 
Moreover, as to the failure of the potato 
crop last year, that failure was of the 
most inexplicable and erratic character. 
The crop failed in some districts and not 
in others in the same locality ; in one 
part of a parish it failed and not in 
another, yet there was no difference 
apparently in the conditions. I am 
ready to congratulate the Chief Secre- 
tary on the fact that he has done much 
to grapple with the distress in Ireland, 
but, at the same time, I must point out 
that the allocation of this money would 
never have been necessary if the Govern- 
ment had listened to the representations 
of the Irish people and Members before 
Parliament dissolved last year, for it was 
then already known that the potato crop 
had failed. It would have been better 
if money had been advanced at 1 per 
cent. to solvent farmers for the employ- 
ment of labour, and to small farmers for 
the cultivation of land, than that it 
should be spent on road-making. I 
am glad to hear that in this case the 
roads have been well made, but it would 
be well if the Chief Secretary were 
to give details as to the districts in 
which the roads have been made, and 
the amount which has been expended 
upon them. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone hassaid that Irish Members would 
beafraid togo before their constituents and 
say that they were against these grants. 
I would not be afraid to do so. In m 
opinion, it is high time for the Irish 
people to find some other system, and to 
maintain their own poor out of their 
own resources. I see that there is a 
sum of £2,350 for salaries of Inspectors 
and others specially employed. I assume 
that refers to the employment of police 
sergeants and others. I do not think 
the police are the best persons to employ. 
The -Relieving Officers, who are to be 
found in every district, and who are 
acquainted with the resources of the 
people, would be much more fitted for the 
work. But if policemen are to be em- 
Mr. Flynn 
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ployed, travelling expenses ought to be 
sufficient for them. I have seen it stated 
in some West of Ireland newspapers 
that on some of these road-making works 
the police are paid as much as £1 a week 
for supervision. The money ought to 
be made to go as far as possible in relief 
of distress, and the police ought to be 
expected to do the work as a work of 
love. I trust that if I remain a Member 
of this House it will never be my lot to 
witness the passing of another Vote of 
this kind. If you change your system, 
and let Ireland look to her own re- 
sources, Votes of this kind will not be 
necessary. 


(1.48.) Mr, RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
The hon, and learned Gentleman the 
Member for North Longford began his 
remarks by a reference to County 
Donegal, of which I am a native and 
in which I lived 20 years. I know 
a good deal of the county, and during 
the last 12 months I have been in each 
of the four districts of the county. I 
found that the county was, during the last 


winter, ina greater state of prosperity | 


than at other times when there was talk 
of distress. The people were in a greater 
state of satisfaction with their surround- 
ings than I have ever known them to be 
in their history. If a less amount of 
relief were given it was because a less 
amount was needed. The amount of 
money given to the clergy has been 
referred to. That is always considered 
an infallible test of the condition of the 
people. The Presbyterian Church is 
very strong in Donegal, a full and com- 


y | plete financial report is published by it 


every year, and it is always considered 
that the prosperity of the county can 
be estimated by that report. As con- 
tributions to the churches go up or 
down, so does the prosperity of the 
people. It is natural that it should be 
so, because when the people have bad 
years they cannot be expected to contri- 
bute to the support of their clergy or 
their religion at the same rate as in 

rous years. If the people are 
living below their ordinary income, the 
clergy will naturally do the same thing. 
Iam sure the Catholic clergy, many of 
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whom I know and respect, would refuse 
to receive large contributions from the 
people when the people are in distress. 
if the amount voluntarily paid is not a 
test of the condition of the people, then 
we are in the awkward position of ad- 
mitting that the clergy accept and seek 
large contributions from the people 
when the people are not in a condition 
to pay them. Iam not aware that the 
contributions last year were larger than 
in the year before, but if they were, it 
is‘a good test of the prosperity of the 
people. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Bow and Bromley 
spoke of the people allowing docks 
to grow among the corn. There 
is another plant called the henweed. 
This is grown all over the country, and 
it is urged by a great many people that 
it is advantageous to grow it as it keeps 
the land warm. Ican support what the 
hon. Member has said about this being 
done. As another illustration in the 
same direction, it is the constant ex- 
perience of those who know the country 
districts in Ireland that the people assert 
that the less cultivation that is given to 
the land for flax the better it is for the 
flax crop. That may be a mistake, for 
in other countries—notably in Belgium, 
where a great deal of flax is grown—a 
contrary view is held, and the land under 
flax is carefully cultivated. From my 
own knowledge of Ireland, I am bound 
to say this, that the relief works have 
given unbounded satisfaction throughout 
the country. The warmth of the recep- 
tion given to the Chief Secretary during 
his tour in the West is proof that the 
people are satisfied, contented, and pros- 
perous to a degree seldom reached before. 
The hon. Member who last spoke said 
that representations from his side of the 
House and from his Party were ignored. 
Well, I am perfectly willing to admit 
that an Irishman ought to be allowed 
three or four times as much time for 
talking as a man of any other nationality, 
but even allowing that large grace to 
Ireland, I think it cannot for a moment 
be justly felt that the Irish National or 
Home Rule Party in this House have 
not abundance of time given to them. 
It is, in my judgment, impossible 
for them to say with any show 
of justice that they are at all overlooked 
or passed over in carelessness by the 
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Chief Secretary. Complaints might 
possibly be made against some Members 
of the Government, and it might, 
perhaps, be said that they do not pay 
the amount of attention to the repre- 
sentations made to them that they might 
pay ; but if there is one Member of the 
Government against whom that charge 
cannot possibly be made with any founda- 
tion it is the Chief Secretary. It is, in 
fact, doubtful whether the right hon. 
Gentleman does not attach too much 
importance to the unfounded complaints 
which are too often made. I do not intend 
to insinuate that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site state what they believe to be un- 
true. On the contrary, I believe that 
they aim at telling the truth, but some- 
times they make remarkably bad shots. 
I always receive their statements as 
believed by' themselves, but it frequently 
happens that, owing to bad information 
or something of that sort, they miss the 
point they intend to make. 


(2.5.) Cotongn NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
I wish to return the compliment to the 
hon. Member for Down, and to assure 
him that I believe he always says what 
he believes to be true—and his state- 
ments as to some agricultural facts are 
very interesting—but that his informa- 
tion is faulty, and causes him to miss 
the mark. I think he draws his bow 
rather badly when he says that the 
religious test is a means of ascertaining 
whether or not there is distress in the 
country. He may be right as to 
Presbyterians, but I know he is wrong 
when he comes to deal with the con- 
tributions received by Catholic clergy- 
men as a test of the existence of famine or 
scarcity in Ireland. If youask any Catholic 
clergyman in Ireland where he gets his 
living from, you will find that it is not 
from the very poor. He will tell you 
that from the very poor he does not ex- 
pect anything—or very little if anything 
—but that it is from the strong farmers 
that he expects to obtain the means of 
subsistence. And the hon. and learned 
Member opposite must remember that 
when times are bad for the small farmers 
and peasantry it by no means follows 
that they are equally bad for the strong 
farmers. Take the condition of things 
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last year as an example. The potato 
erop failed and the peasantry lost their 
main supply of food—that which they 
always look upon to feed them for nine 
months in the year. But high prices 
were secured for cattle, so that the 
strong farmers — amongst whom, I 
imagine, the experience of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman chiefly lies — con- 
tinued prosperous. There is no doubt 
that last year the potato crop was almost 
a complete failure in the mountainous 
districts of Galway, and, according to an 
answer given to me by the Chief Secre- 
tary, in‘other parts of the county from 
one-half to two-thirds of the crop failed. 
And there is another matter which has 
very likely’ led the hon. and learned 
Gentleman astray. I heard from the 
hon, and ..gallant Gentleman who sits 
close to him that there had been a 
splendid crop in the North-east of Ire- 
land—in the County Down. That would 
prejudice the hon. Member’s mind, and 
when he went into other counties he 
would not be on the look out for the 
signs of distress. Such are the facts 
of the case, and such are the rea- 


sons why I think the statements. 


of the hon. Member are some- 
what wide of the truth or devoid of 
that accuracy which we all like to see 
prevail in the House of Commons. 
With regard to the relief works under- 
taken by the Chief Secretary, I do not 
blame the right hon. Gentleman for any- 
thing he has done, but his faults of 
omission were undoubtedly great. The 


work done in the mountainuus districts 


of Connemara and other counties has 
been very useful and good, but in other 
parts too little has been effected. I fear 
that in many places where little or no 
employment. has. been provided the 
people have: come to the end of their 
resources. No doubt the Poor Law could 
be relied upon to keep the people from. 
absolute starvation, but where there was 
a partial failure of the potatoes, and 
where instead of having food for nine 
months the peasantry had only sufficient 
for three or four months, they would be 
compelled to exhaust the supplies 
necessary for cropping the land during 
the next two or three years. It seems 
to me, therefore, essential that some 
system of public works should be ex- 
tended to these people. The works in 
Colonel Nolan 
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the mountainous districts have been 
undertaken with judgment. The scales of 
pay have been 13s. for railway work and 
7s. on works nearer the homes of the 
labourers. These scales no doubt were 
sufficient, and were judiciously con- 
trived, but in other parts of the country 
the small farmers who have been eating 
into the means of cultivating their 
farms, have not received sufficient assist- 
ance. The right hon. Gentleman’s policy 
amongst these people, who live in a 
miserable state—in districts between 
those that are prosperous and _ those 
that are deeply distressed—has not 
been a sound one. He _ wanted 
to make his machinery self-acting. 
In these districts he had two sorts 
of relief. Where he wanted to em- 
ploy the people he gave them 7s. a 
week, but where he did not wish to give 
relief he adopted the labour test and 
offered work at 5s, 6d. a week. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I offered a 
stone of meal; and it must be re- 
membered that subsequently the price 
of meal rose, so that the relief became 
equal to 7s. a week. 


Coronet NOLAN: The work was 
offered in these districts when the price 
of meal was low, but Ido not under- 
stand that the offer was renewed when 
the price of meal had gone up. The 
question is one of administration and 
not of policy. I doubt if it was a wise 
thing to offer a stone of meal for a 
week’s work. There is no doubt that a 
great deal of employment can: be 
obtained at 7s., and ‘if the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to give employment 
in these districts his machinery was un- 
doubtedly bad. I thing the first charge 
on the £8,000,000 collected in Ireland 
ought to be the relief of distress... 1,do 
not look upon that, as charity, but as an 
assurance provided by the taxpayers. I 
thank the Government for having done 
their duty in regard to the relief of dis- 
tress. As far as seed potatoes are con- 
cerned the relief has not been given 
on the same scale as it was given 9 or 10 
years ago, and it is impossible to pre- 
dict whether it will be successful or 
not. The light railways do not exactly 
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come within the category of works of 
distress. They were promised to us by 
the noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
ton (Lord R. Churchill) when leader of 
the House nearly five years ago, and 
that introduction was somewhat quick- 
ened by the apprehended scarcity in 
Ireland. I think the routes of these 
railways have been selected with very 
considerable judgment. You have a 
fringe of districts on the west coast of 
Treland that are quite distinct from the 
other portions of the country, and I 
believe the extension of these railways 
will result in bringing that fringe into 
line with the requirements of civilisation. 
We are not yet in a position to judge 
whether the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman will be successful or not. We 
cannot say at present that a very large 
portion of the peasantry has been 
injured by the bad crop; but if a second 
bad year should come after this, I think 
it will be shown that it would have been 
cheaper if the Chief Secretary had some- 
what extended the area of his works. 


*(2.24.) Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I 
cannot undertake to settle the question 
between the hon. Member for East Down 
(Mr. Rentoul), and the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. T, Healy) as to whether 
the Church is a financial barometer, but 
I know the clergy, to whatever denomi- 
nation they belong, are all anxious to 
get the loaves and fishes. Considering 
the appalling distress that was antici- 
pated during last “August, and the 
great difficulties he had to encounter, 
I think, on the whole, the state- 
ment made this evening is rather 
satisfactory. As far as lam concerned 
I never objected at all to light railways. 
I think. the money that has been ex- 
pended on them is good for the country, 
and I am pleased they have been made. 
I anticipate for Ireland a_ splendid 
success in the future when we get the 
management of affairs into our own 
hands, and these railways will then 
aid to develop the trade and  com- 
merce of the country. - Some years 
ago, no matter what the state of 
the weather was; it was necessary to 
travel by car for long distances in the 
West of Ireland, in the total absence of 
railways, and when I went down first 
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to'see my constituents in West Clare, 


the nearest point I could get to the 
principal town of my constituency 
by rail was 20 miles away. I re- 
joice, therefore, at the making of these 
railways as well as the opening up of 
the country. My regret is that we 
have not. got more of them. I hope 
the' Chief Secretary will turn his atten- 
tion, as he has not got the money now, 
to taking power to obtain more money 
in the future. As tothe roads I think 
those which have been made are ‘good 
roads, and I should like to have from the 
right hon. Gentleman a list of the roads 
in the different counties. I wish to 
know whether he has made a road in 
Glan, Cavan. An application was made 
by our Board of Guardians to him to 
make such a road, for in that district 
the people had to carry turf, and in 
some instances manure, on their backs 
for a considerable distance, The 
Catholic clergyman in’ that district I 
know feels keenly the want of such a 
road, and I never heard a man more 
effusive in his loyalty and attachment to 
the British Crown than he. He said if 
the people got proper consideration 
in that part of the country he him- 
self would lead them against any 
attempt against disintegration of the 
Empire.. I am deljghted to hear 
that the Chief Secretary is going to 
“finish” the works, because in 1847 many 
of the works commenced ended in a 
bank, and they remain to ‘this day 
a disfigurement to the ‘country. I 
am delighted to hear that the Chief 
Secretary not only promises to make 
these roads but that he intends to finish 
them, and I hope in so doing’that he will 
finish them with some degree of taste. 
The Government and Railway Com- 
panies have no right to go into the 
country and commence works as they did 
in 1847: -which are merely a disfigure- 
ment, because in that year many of the 
works commenced ended nowhere. When 
speaking of these roads, the right hon. 
Gentleman mentioned some other relief 
works but he did not indicate what they 
were. I should like to know what he 
meant by other relief works. He also 
spoke of women and boys being engaged 
on those works. This is the first time I 
have heard of women being so employed, 
and I should like to have an explanation 
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from the right hon. Gentleman on that 
subject. Of course, it is all right that 
females should work,‘ but at the 
same time they should only be put 
to employment suitable to their condition. 
As to the grant for seed potatoes I regard 
that as a great boon to the country. 
First, because it leads to a change of 
seed, and secondly, because such a change 
is regarded as absolutely necessary for 
the production of sound potatoes. It 
is my belief that the bad potatoes found 
in the West of Ireland are due to the 
continuous planting of bad refuse seed. 
If the grant leads to the production of a 
better class of potato, it will prove to 
be a boon not only to the poor, but also 
to those who are better off. I would. 
suggest that there should be some per- 
manent arrangement by which there 
should be a periodical change of seed all 
over Ireland. There is no doubt of the 
excellence of the seed potato obtained 
from the north-east of Ulster—seed 
which is not surpassed by anything we 
get from Scotland. Our union bought 
this seed at the cheap rate of 6$d. 
per stone, and this is undoubtedly 


a great boon to the western inhabitants. 


I would suggest that the Chief Secretary 
should advise the appointment of a 
Minister of Agriculture for Ireland. I 
do not know whether the Government 
think Ireland too: small for such an 
appointment, but at any rate there ought 
to be something of that nature. If it is 
thought that Ireland is too small would 
it not be possible that the Minister for 
Agriculture in England should extend 
the sphere of his operations to Jreland. 
If this cannot be done, what objection 
is there to our having an Agricultural 
Department of our own? Ireland is 
eminently an agricultural country, and 
ought to possess a department of this 
kind. I was much struck by an adver- 
tisement in the papers I saw a few days 
ago. It wasa Canadian advertisement 
asking for the services of a Scotch and 
an English farmer in that country, but 
nothing was said with regard to an Irish 
farmer. It was a case in which “no 
Irish need apply.” They did not want 
an Irishman to instruct them in agricul- 
ture, or to receive instruction. I was very 


glad to hear the Chief Secretary speak of | 


the way in which borrowed money had 
been paid up. It is gratifying to know 
Mr. Jordan 
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that the poor people referred to have 
done credit to the confidence reposed in 
them by the Government. never 
the Irish people are generously treated 
there is no people in the world more 
ready to respond.- I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will recognise this, and will 
see in the future that generosity and 
kindness go further with the Irish than 
coercion. I should have been very glad 
if, when the Chief Secretary was making 
his tour of the poorer districts in Ireland, 
he could have paid a visit to my own 
constituency. I would not have run him 
out of the'district. Hadhe gone to West 
Clare it would have afforded me much 
pleasure to have shown him _ the 
more impoverished parts of the dis- 
trict, and I am certain that West Clare 
would not have lost one iota in con- 
sequence of that visit, because a gentle- 
man brought up as he has been in 
luxury could not have been otherwise 
than deeply impressed by the poverty of 
the people. I should have preferred a 
visit from the Chief Secretary to a visit 
from the Lord Lieutenant. When the 
Chief Secretary saw the poverty of the 
country he granted money for its relief. 
The Lord Lieutenant is quite another 
thing, he is the deputy of Royalty, who 
goes about the country and is exceedingly 
suave and amiable, but can do nothing, 
and does nothing. He went to West 
Clare, but the Chief Secretary did not 
go there. The people waited on the 
Lord Lieutenant and presented him 
addresses. The highest and most re- 
spectable gentry in the country waited 
upon that nobleman. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
hope the hon. Member will kindly keep 
a little to the Vote. 


*Mr. JORDAN: Yes, Mr. Courtney, I 
will do so. I was only saying that these 
people waited on the Lord Lieutenant in 
reference to the construction of a pier 
at Redgap and a pier at Liscanor, 
which could be used by the two English 
Companies for the shipment of the stone 
flags from the quarries in the neighbour- 
hood, whereby work would be found for 
400 or 500 men at an outlay of from 
£30,000 to £40,000 a year. If the 
Harbour of Liscanor were deepened, Iam 
told that 1,200 tons of flags per week 
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might be sent away, therefore, it would be 
worth while to encourage that industry 
and raise the condition of the people by 
such a work as I have suggested. But 
the Lord Lieutenant did nothing. I 
hold that to help the people to earn their 
own living does far more good than all 
the charity you can bestow upon them. 
I hope the Chief Secretary will take this 
matter into consideration. On the whole 
Iam satisfied with the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I think that 
if he would import into his general 
dealings with the Irish people, some- 
thing of the manner in which he has 
dealt with the relief of the poor, he will 
find that Ireland will be more amenable 
to his Government. 


(2.48.) Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, 
E.) : I was not here when the Chief Secre- 
tary made his statement, but I shall be 
glad if he will explain how he justifies 
the statement he made the other 
night in regard to the condition of 
Donegal, and where he got his statistics 
as to the votive offerings of the people 
on the occasion of funerals. It seems to 
me an extraordinary thing that the Go- 
vernment should be able to lay their 
hands on information of that kind. An 
hon. Member opposite has twitted the 
Irish Members with the amount of time 
they consume in talking. Our com- 
plaint is that although we have oppor- 
tunities of expressing our views, no at- 
tention is paid to what we say, and that 
in point of fact our representations are 
completely ignored. If the hon. Mem- 
ber consults the volumes of Hansard he 
will see that year after year, although 
specific grievances are brought before 
the House, they are only scouted. The 
moment we consider a Bill to be bad it 
is passed, and when we bring forward a 
good Bill it is rejected. With regard to 
the works to which so much reference 
has been made, I would suggest that in 
carrying out those works the Govern- 
ment should use as far as possible native 
material. I should like also to have 
some information as to the number of 
roads that have been, or are heing con- 
structed, and the counties in which they 
are being made. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): I 
should be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
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man would state, in reference to the 
relief works of the western parts of the 
County of Cork, whether it is necessary 
for the Grand Jury to supplement those 
works by a sum of money. I should 
also like to know what is the amount to 
be paid to the Constabulary for the 
supervision of those works, and whether 
that amount includes the salaries of the 
Inspectors and others connected with 
the works. I hope also the right hon. 
Gentleman will give us some informa- 
tion as to the results of the experiments 
that have been made in the planting of 
seed potatoes. If any practical or 
useful results have been arrived at, [ 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will see 
that they are published and sent to the 
Boards of Guardians, and other public 
bodies throughout Ireland. 


(2.55.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: With re- 
gard tothe questions that have been put to 
me in reference to the roads which are 
being made I would refer hon. Members 
to a Return which was published on the 
28th of February this year, and which 
contains a list of all the works, 
which are fully described, together 
with many important details. I 
will see that that Return is 
continued down to the present time, 
and that will probably give the informa- 
tion desired. With regard to the re- 
muneration of the police engaged in the 
superintendence of relief works, they 
only get 6d. a day extra for the work 
of supervision, and whatever else they 
getis inaccordance with the ordinary rules 
of the force when men are required to 
serve out of their own districts. As to 
the number of persons employed on 
relief works, I find that in Donegal on 
June 20 the number was 775 ; in Mayo, 
5,725 ; in Galway, 4,771; and in Cork, 
2,454. The hon. Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) has criticised what has 
been done in that county. He has 
complained that relief works were 
not started in the eastern part of 
Galway, but the fact is no less 


than three relief works were started 
and had to be abandoned because the 
wages were not sufficient to induce the 
population to seek employment upon the 
works. Yet the wages offered—2s. a 
day—were more than double 


the 
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ordinary relief allowance. Judged by 
the test of experience, there has been no 
laches on the part of the Government 
in dealing with the distress which 
existed in the eastern parts of Galway. 
As to giving instruction in the cultiva- 
tion of the to and instituting an 
Agricultural Department in Ireland, I 
entirely agree with the spirit of the 
suggestions made, and hope I have done 
something to fulfil them. The Con- 
gested Districts Board will carry out 
that instruction as far as their funds 
will admit of their so doing, and the 
Land Commission have turned their 
attention towards doing for Ireland 
many of the functions performed by the 
Agricultural Board for England. I hope 
to be able to assist the Land Commission 
with funds for developing in every pos- 
sible way. the agricultural prosperity of 
the country. In the very forefront of 
the experiments to be made are the 
experiments with potatoes. Those can- 
not be carried on with success in any 
central situation such, as Glasnevin, 
where the soil and climate are not those 
of the West of Ireland. Information 
derived in that way is not so likely to 
reach those whom it is intended to 
benefit as where itis derived from 
experiments carried on in farms in their 
midst. Information derived from ex- 
periments carried on at a distance 
they will be apt to regard as mere 
theoretical conclusions which do not 
apply to their cases, but if carried on 
in their midst they will be inclined to 
learn and take advantage of any 
beneficial results which may be arrived 
at. As to the distress in North- 
West Donegal, my remarks on 4 
former occasion have been misunder- 
stood. I was challenged to show that 
there was not in that district such 
a degree of distress as would justify 
the starting of relief works. As one 
of the indications I brought before the 


House, and only as one, I did mention, , 


not the large sums of money which were 
given in the ordinary way for the support 
of the priests, but I mentioned the gifts 
at times of burial. .Those gifts vary with 
the circumstances of the case and the 
position of the defunct person, and are 
not regulated by the requirements of 
the priests. I also mentioned a special 
testimonial given in one parish. I think 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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it will be admitted by everyone that itis 
not irrelevant, and does not carry any 
reflection on the persons concerned, when 
it is alleged that great er 
in a parish, to say that a very handsome 
testimonial has been collected in that 
parish recently. It never occurred to 
me to criticise the action of the priests in 
relation to distress in Ireland. On the 
contrary, I have received hearty support 
from ministers of all denominations. I 
believe the priests are glad to be re- 
lieved from a very serious responsibility, 
and they have certainly been very ample 
in their acknowledgments of the ‘hel 
given to those under their spiritua 
charge. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman inquired into the con- 
dition of the Dungloe district ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon 
Member for Longford had been in the 
House when the adjournment of the 
House was moved in connection with 
the subject of distress in Donegal, he 
would have been convinced ‘that the Go- 


| vernment have taken immense pains to 


satisfy themselves on that subject, and I 
can assure the hon. Member that the 
trouble they have taken in the past they 
will continue to exercise in the future. : 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have a tele- 
gram just now stating that these people 
are still hungering. 

*Mx. WEBB: On what basis did the 
Government go in deciding what roads 
should be constructed ? ; 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In starting re- 
lief works the Government looked rather 
to the necessities of the people than to 
the demand for roads. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake. to make 
special inquiries as to the state of the 
people in Dungloe ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. 
Vote agreed to. 


Cuass ITI. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £46,283, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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to defray the C e which 
— oe course pr gfPaca rg ms the fs 
ending the 31st day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries of the Law Officers ; the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of the Solicitor 
for the Affairs of Her jesty’s. Treasury, 
Queen’s Proctor, and Director of Public Pro- 
secutions: the Costs of Prosecutions, of other 
Tegal Proceedings, and of Parliamentary 
Agency.” 

(3.33.) Mz. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I believe that 
neither of the Law Officers of the Crown 
is here, and the question I have to raise 
affects both of them. I have no objec- 
tion, however, to the Home Secretary 
dealing with the question. I feel that I 
owe an apology to the Committee for 
bringing forward this question at so late 
a period of the Session, as I have already 
brought it forward twice, but circum- 
stances have arisen since the matter 
was last discussed that throw great 
light upon it. The question which I 
desire to raise by moving a nominal re- 
duction of the Vote is whether in 
future the Attorney General, as chief 
law adviser of the Crown, should, in 
addition to the large income which 
the State pays him for contentious and 
non-contentious business, be allowed to 
take private practice. The fixed salary 
paid by the country to the Attorney 
General is £7,000 for non-contentious 
business, and it appears from a Parlia- 
mentary Return that, taking an average 
of six or eight years, he receives in addi- 
tion to that an income of about £4,400 
a year for contentious work or appearing 
as an advocate on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in Government cases. The Solici- 
tor General’s income is nearly £9,000, 
so that the two Law Officers of the Crown 
receive between them about £20,000 
a year. This appears to me to be a very 
large sum to pay thetwo Law Officers, 
but I do not rise to call attention to that 
point. .I want to lay down the principle 
which is practically accepted in the case 
of all other servants of the Crown— 
that they ought to devote their whole 
time and attention to the duties for 
which they are paid, and not have their 
attention distracted and their time mono- 
polised by their private practice and 
their private interests. When on a 
former occasion I brought forward this 
question, I understood the First Lord 
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of the Treasury to say he would ap- 
point a Departmental Comniittee to 
inquire into it. I believe, » however, 
that this has not yet been done. In 
reply to.a question I put last year the 
right hon. Gentleman said the matter 
was receiving attention, but he thought 
that no inconvenience or injury to the 
public service was caused by the present 
practice. What, really, are the legal 
advisers of the Government intended 
for? Are they not paid this large 
salary in order that they may be able to 
give calm deliberation to all questions 
on which their opinion is asked, and to 
express an unbiassed opinion in regard 
to them? I contend that under the 
present system they really have no time 
to devote to the work of their offices, 
and the result is that the work is not 
done as efficiently as it should be. More 
than once they have been placed in a 
very invidious position through the con- 
flicting claims of their public duties and 
private interests. Some Attorney Gene- 
rals in the past have felt they were not 
able to give sufficient attention to public 
business if they continued their private 
practice, and they have very patriotically 
given up for the time their private prac- 
tice. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury is an instance in 
point. When he was Attorney General 
he took no private practice, or at all 
events only a very small amount. In 
like manner Sir John Holker and Sir 
Richard Baggallay gave up their private 
practice when they held the post of Attor- 
ney General. If it was right in their 
cases, it is right also in the case of others, 
especially when the work has so’ vastly 
increased of late years. Some time ago 
a Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the remuneration of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, and Sir R. Baggallay who 
was examined, said— 


“In my — any Attorney General who 


desires to fully discharge the duties of his 
office must be prepared to sacrifice the emolu- 
ments to be derived from private practice, at 
any rate during that portion of the year in 
which Parliament is sitting.” 


I do not think the present practice is 

satisfactory, either to the Public Service 

or to the Attorney General himself. 

Only the other day the Attorney 

General, when he ought to have been 

in this House in reference toa particular 
C 
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Bill, was engaged in a private case in 
one of the Law Courts. The result of 
the present state of things is that, 
inatead of getting the best opinion and 
the best brains of our law advisers, we 
get what I may almost call the leavings 
of their minds. I believe that far too 
much of the work which the two Law 
Officers of the Crown ought to do is 
done not by themselves, but by gentle- 
men who are commonly called their 
devils, so that while the country 
imagines it is paying for the opinion of 
the Attorney General, it is really only 
getting the opinion of a very junior 
member of the Bar. Curiously enough, 
this very question arose some 300 years 
ago, when Lord Bacon was offered 
the Solicitor Generalship. He at that 
time wrote these words— 

““‘T purpose not to divide myself between 
Her Majesty and the causes of other men as 
others have done, but to attend to her business, 


only hoping that the whole man, meanly able, 
may do as well as half a man, better able.” 


What I think the Committee will desire is 
that the Law Officers should devote all 
their time and all their brains to the 
work of the country, and should not be 


distracted by private practice into having 


conflicting interests and duties. Cases 
have occurred lately that have furnished 
striking object lessons. There was the 
Parnell’ Commission, in which the 
Attorney General was engaged. Many 
Members on both sides of the House 
were so dull of comprehension that they 
failed to appreciate the subtle distinc- 
tion which apparently existed between 
Sir R.' Webster and the Attorney 
General, and which asserted that it was 
Sir R: Webster, and not the Attorney 
General, who was engaged before the 
Commission. Hon. Members will re- 
collect that it became the duty of the 
Attorney General to explain that when 
on a former occasion he had risen from 
his seat on the Treasury Bench, and had 
vouched for the authenticity of the 
forged letters, he was then speaking 
from the Treasury Bench, not as 
Attorney General, but merely as private 
Counsel for the 7imes newspaper. The 
Attorney General gave ‘an explanation 
which made him an interesting psycho- 
logical study, and it would appear that 
he has his mind divided into a sort of 
watertight compartments, so that he is 
Mr. Sydney Buxton 
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able to maintain distinct individualities, 
and to keep all his cases and interésts 
apart. The other day, in this House, a 
Bill had to be postponed on account of 
the absence of the Attorney General, who 
was attending to his private business. In 
the case of “ Evelyn v. Hurlbert” the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s private 
interests came before his public duty. 
That case also points another moral. 
The Attorney General was championing 
the cause of a leading literary light of 
the Unionist Party. It might have 
become the duty. of the Attorney 
General, acting under the instructions 
of the Public Prosecutor, to prosecute 
Sir R. Webster’s client for heinous 
perjury. In that case the watertight 
compartment theory becomes too palpably 
absurd, and the position now is, that if 
the Public Prosecutor takes action, he 
will not be able to fall back on the 
advice of the Attorney General, but 
must take that of the Solicitor General. 
If the Solicitor General had been 
employed in the case also, both the Law 
Officers would have been incapacitated 
from advising the Public Prosecutor, and 
he must have feed other Counsel for 
services for which the Law Officers are 
paid enormous salaries. The Solicitor 
General was counsel’ for the petitioner 
in the now historic divorce case of 
“O’Shea v. Parnell.” A short time 
afterwards, addressing his constituents 
he claimed that in the course of ‘his 
professional duty he had by the result 
of that case, changed the position of 
Parties in this House and throughout the 
country. Everyone will remember also 
that only a very short time ago the 
very foundations of the Throne were 
shaken by the thunder of the Solicitor 


‘General in the baccarat case, and every- 


one knows that the whole force of that 
speech was derived from the fact that it 
was made, not by Sir E. Clarke, but by 
the Solicitor General. It is bewildering 
to follow the individualities of these 
gentlemen, but in the public eye it is 
quite impossible that their different in- 
dividualities can be kept apart. When 
they go into Court they are addressed 
and reported by their official titles, 
whether they appear for private 
clients or in their public capacity. I 
know we shall be given three 
reasons why this proposal should not 
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be accepted. In the ‘first place, we 
shall be told as we have been told 
before, that if we do not allow the 
Law Officers to take private practice we 
shall not get the best men. We shall be 
told that if they are not allowed to con- 
tinue their private practice they will get 
out of touch with the Bar, and will not 
get back their practice afterwards. Well, 
I am perfectly prepared, if that argument 
is a sound one, to give a retiring pension 
for a limited number of years to the 
Attorney General in order to tide him 
over the period of destitution before he 
can again obtain his private practice. As 
to losing touch, we at present pay the 
Attorney General £4,000 or £5,000 a 
year to keep in touch with the Bar— 
that is to say, to attend to contentious busi- 
ness. I do not believe that the argu- 
ment that we shall not get the best men 
will hold water. ' Even if we do not get 
the best men we shall get very good men, 
arid I agree with Bacon that “ the whole 
man, meanly able” is better than “halfa 
man better able.” Why should hon. 
Gentlemen really assert that we shall 
not get the pick of the Bar for the 
Attorney Generalship, if we no longer 
allow him totake private practice? Are 
the present emoluments. of the office so 
contemptible that any gentleman would 
refuse to work on that ground alone ? 
In addition to that there are the future 
prospects which open out before the 
Attorney General. Sir R. Baggallay, 
writing as Attorney General on this 
matter, says— 

“ As far as Iam concerned, I readily admit 
that to many men, and certainly to myself, 
the question of the amount of salary would 
have but little influence as regards the accept- 
ance or refusal of such an appointment as 
that if offered. As regards an appointment so 
honourable as that of the Attorney General at 
present is, the honour must remain the chief in- 
ducement to accept it.’’ 

If £11,000 or £12,000 a year is not 
sufficient to compensate the Attorney 
General for the immediate and prospec- 
tive loss.of private practice, the difficulty 
could be met by attaching a persion to 
the office, and reducing the salary of the 
Solicitor General, while leaving him quite 
free to take private practice. I hope 
Members will vote on the merits of the 
I am 


question, irrespective of persons. 
sure the Committee will acquit me of 
any intention to make a versonal attack, 
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and I hope I have not done so.: No one 
would desire that the new pririciple 
should be'applied to the present holders 
of the offices. I simply desire ‘to lay 
down the proposition that the services of 
the Attorney General should be at the 
disposal of the Government and of Par- 
liament, so that his private interests 
should not conflict with his public duties, 
and so that he should be able to devote the 
whole of his great abilities to the benefit 


of the State. JI move the reduction of 


the Vote by £100. | 


Motion made, and. Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£100, part of the Salary of the.Attorney 
General.” —(Mr, Sydney Buaton.) 


_(4.0.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stock- 
port): I rise to support the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion., Ashe has said, this is in 
no way @ Party matter, nor is it likely to 
affect the present holder of ‘the post’; 
and if hon. Gentlemen are right in their 
anticipations of the result of the coming 
elections, the Motion, if carried; would 
first affect the Attorney General of the 
Party opposite. I regret that the Motion 
takes the form of a reduction of the 
salary of the Attorney General, for I have 
no desire to reduce that salary. I 
would rather see it increased. Differing 
from the hon. Member who has moved 
the reduction, I think the same rule 
ought to apply to the Solicitor General 
as to the Attorney General, because they 
are not only the advisers of the Govern- 
ment, but of the nation, which pays 
them, and they are the advisers of the 
House of Commons. The House is 
entitled to the presence of one or the 
other of its’ Law Officers during the whole 
ofits: sittings. In the Debates in the 
Grand Committee on the Bankruptcy 
Bill, it happened over and over again 
that’ neither «Law Officer was present, 
although they were wanted very much 
to explain the meaning of doubtful 
clauses. Over and over agdin, too, 
the House has suffered from the absence 
of the Law Officers. In a recent Debate 
on the Deceased. Wife's Sister Bill we 
had an illustration: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Denbigh, to 
baer opinion as an ex-Judge Advocate 

2 
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General we naturally pay respect, ex- 

Pressed his view that a certain clause 
‘was not retrospective in its action. This 
led to a discussion of an hour and a half, 
in which several legal authorities took 
part, as to whether this was the correct 
view or not; and at the end of that 
hour and a half the right hon. Gentle- 
man withdrew his opinion and changed 
it. [Mr. G. Osporwe Moraan: No.] Well, 
then, the right hon. Gentleman retained 
his opinion, but found nobody to 
agree with him. However that may 
be, we felt the want of the presence 
of a law adviser to give an authoritative 
explanation of the words as they ap- 
peared before us. The present system 
has a bad effect on litigants who come 
in contact with the Crown, because 
when the subject is defeated, in addi- 
tion to his own costs, he is saddled with 
the heavy fees of the Law Officer whose 
duty it is to represent the Crown, as 
well as of those of the junior Counsel, 
which, by the etiquette of the Bar, are 
so much higher than they otherwise 
would be by reason of the fact that a 
Law Officer is his leader. A remarkable 


illustration of this was afforded in con- 


nection with the recent rating appeal by 
the Committee of the London Library | 


in St. James’s Square. The counsel | 
who argued the case on their behalf | 
was an eminent junior who has since 
taken silk, and he was quite content 


with a five guinea fee and one guinea | 


for conference. The appeal was dis- 
missed, and when the bill came into the 
London Library there was a charge of 
20 guineas for the Solicitor General and 
15 guineas for his junior. The proper 
system would be to give to the Law 
Officers an inclusive salary for their 
whole services, and in any matters of 
litigation they should be required to go 
into Court and argue the case without 
additional fees, and the unsuccessful 
litigant should be called upon to pay 
just so much fee as he would have to 
pay were the successful side a private 
person. There is no force in the objec- 
tion that an Attorney General would, 
while holding office, lose his practice. 
Of course he would get it all back again 
when leaving office. Did not the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James) relinquish practice 
when Attorney General, and did he not 
Mr. Sydney Gedge 
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readily get it back again? Of course, 
his ability being well known, clients 
came round him again. Under the 
change proposed you would still get the 
best men and the advantage of the 
whole of their services. 


*(4.12.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): I think my hon. 
friend has done good service by his 
Motion, both to the public and to the 
Bar. The Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General are the servants of the 
Crown, and in that sense servants of the 
public and of this House in exactly the 
same way as any other Minister, and I 
fail to see why an exception should 
be made in their favour. A few 
years ago there was a discussion in 


this House in reference to the Judge 
Advocate General taking business on 
behalf of a Foreign Ruler—I do 
not want to go into it—but the 
course followed was not received with 
favour by this House. I believe there 
is not a single other country in the 
world in which the Law Advisers of the 
State are allowed to take private practice, 
and there are sufficient reasons why the 
| Attorney and Solicitor General should 
come under the general rule. In no 


| case should private interest be allowed 
to conflict with public duty. My hon. 


Friend has pointed out two occasions in 
which most awkward complications have 
arisen under the present system. I 
quite agree that this House has in a 
sense the right and the attendance of one 
or other of the Law Advisers of the Crown 
and Parliament, and speaking from my 
experience as Chairman of a Grand 
Committee I can say that more than 
once we have felt the inconvenience of 
not having oneof the Law Officers present 
to give an opinion upon some legal 
question which has turned up. The 
objections raised are not valid. It is 
said we shall not get the best man, but 
all I can say is, if men are so wedded to 
the desire to the making of money 
that they will not give their entire 
services to the public for £12,000 
a year then the less we have to 
do with these men the better. As 
a matter of fact, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury and 
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Sir Rivhard Baggallay gave up their 
private practice when taking office, and 
is it to be supposed that such men find 
any difficulty in getting their practice 
back again? The hon. Member is doing 
good service by his Motion, and I shall 
support him if he goes to a Division. 
(4.15.) Mr. ATHERLEY - JONES 
(Durham, N.W.): I am extremely sorry 
to find myself out of sympathy with the 
hon. Member who has brought forward 
this Motion; but I must confess that, 
from motives of public interest, I am 
strongly in favour of the Attorney 
General being permitted to continue his 
private practice. I suppose it will be 
conceded, and indeed it has been con- 
ceded, by my hon. Friend that it is 
desirable to secure the most eminent 
talent at the Bar for the position of 
Attorney General. The Attorney General 
is the adviser of the Crown; he is not 
from the theoretical and historical 
pomt of view, even though in 
late years he may have become so, 
the adviser of the House of Com- 
mons; he is the adviser of the 
Crown, he has the conduct of the 
litigious business of the Crown in con- 
tested cases, and he is also the chief 
prosecutor in criminal cases. The hon. 
Member who moved the reduction of 
the Vote has said that the distinction 
which the office of Attorney General 
confers upon the holder is so high that 
the most eminent Members of the Bar 
would be induced to sacrifice their private 
practice in order to accept it. But if 
my hon. Friend deprives the office of the 
distinguished and unique position it at 
present enjoys his argument fails. What 
inducement has any eminent man at the 
Bar to accept the office of Attorney 
General? 1 have always understood 
that members of the Bar have accepted 
that office not so much for the sake of 
the official salary which they receive as 
for the increase of their private practice 
which it causes as well as the distinction 
which it confers. Is it likely that the 
most successful members of the Bar 
would surrender their lucrative private 
practice, bringing them an income of, 
perhaps, £20,000 a year, for the official 
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salary of the Attorney General of 
£12,000 a year including fees? It 
must be remembered that the position of 
Attorney General is a most precarious 
one, as he has to quit office with the 
Government of the day. The hon. 
Member opposite has mentioned the 
right hon. Member for Bury, and it is 
true that he recovered the practice he 
gave up when he accepted office—gave 
up to a considerable extent, but not 
altogether—but he is a singularly gifted 
member of the Bar, and thus found no 
difficulty in resuming practice he had 
partially relinquished. Then, again, I 
deny that it can be fairly said that 
present or previous Law Officers have 
neglected attendance in this House. 
They have been most assiduous in their 
attendance. They cannot be always 
here, and in their absence are there not 
on either side numbers of most capable 
lawyers ready and willing to give the 
House advice on any legal question that 
arises? Indeed, I think it has been 
made matter of complaint that so many 
lawyers find seats in this House. It is 
important that we should not transform 
our Attorney General into a mere in- 
significant servant of the Crown. If 
this Motion were carried, I cannot 
see why you should not transform 
the office into a permanent one, indepen- 
dent of the vicissitudes of the Ministry. 
History has furnished a warning against 
doing this. On either side we may feel 
proud of the distinguished men who 
have filled the office with the fullest 
public confidence ; and speaking from the 
democratic and popular point of view, I 
oppose the Motion of my hon. Friend as 
likely to lower the dignity of the office 
of Attorney General in this House, and 
impair the efficiency of the duties he 
performs. 

*(4.23.) Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I hope 
the Committee will allow me to occupy 
their attention for a very few minutes 
whilst I lay before them the views 
which are entertained by those sitting 
on the Treasury Bench on this sub- | 
ject. I do not share the views ex- 
pressed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Stockport in relation to fees for 
contentious business. The present. 
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system has been followed for many 
years, and I think we do well to 
adhere to it, but it is nota point I think 
I can now profitably take up time in 
discussing. I should like to say a few 
words with regard to the proposal of the 
hon. Member that the Law Officers of the 
Crown should be obliged to give up 
their private practice. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: My proposal 
only refers to the Attorney General. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot see any 
distinction in point of principle between 
the two. Law Officers of the Crown. 
Certainly the arguments of the hon. 
Member apply equally to both the Law 
Officers of the Crown. During the 56 
years ending in 1886 there were 33 
changes in the office of the Attorney 
General, giving an average tenure of 
that office of 20 months, while during 
the same period there were 40 changes 
in the office of Solicitor General, giving 
an average tenure of that office of 16 
months, 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: 
right hon. Gentleman say how many of 
those vacancies were caused by the 
holders of the offices having been raised 
to the Bench ? 


*Me. MATTHEWS: I will come to 
that in'a moment. I am now only 
supporting the assertion that the 
position of Attorney General is a pre- 
carious one. I have not taken out of 
this list the number of those who during 
those 56 years became Judges, but cer- 
tainly I say that the tenure of the office of 
Iaw Adviser to the Crown is not the 
best and surest road to the Judicial 
Bench. At present there are the Lord 
Chancellor aud 33 Judges on the Bench, 
yet of these only three have ever been a 
Law Officer, namely, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Chief Justice, and the Master 
of the Rolls. The position of Law Officer, 
therefore, is precarious, and it is by no 
means a certain road to the Bench. Are 
we likely to get the best men at the Bar 
- to accept the position if they are to be 
entirely debarred from private practice ? 
Would this be advantageous in the 
public interest? In a country like this 
of Judge-made law it is very necessary 
Mr. Matthews 
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that the Law Officers, in order to keep 
abreastof the constant growth and progress 
of the law, should be in daily contact with 
the course of business and litigation, as 
it passes through the Courts. But as 
Law Officers, their contentious business 
would be confined almost entirely to 
criminal and revenue cases, If confined 
to such cases, the Law Officers would 
not keep up to the high-level of eminence 
which the Bar requires, and which ‘con- 
stant experience alone secures. But I 
have wandered a little in that observation 
from the point I ought to have made at 
un earlier period, namely, that to debar 
them from all private practice would be 
to endanger their future professional pro- 
spects so gravely that eminent men 
would not submit to such a condition. 
Every common lawyer who accepts the 
position of Law Officer of the Crown has 
to make a considerable sacrifice. He 
has to give up his circuit, and that, 
to many a man, means a very serious 
loss. If he is a conscientious man, 
and does not neglect his duty to the 
Crown, his private practice in London 
must also be diminished—at ‘any 
rate, I have never heard it even sug- 
gested that the Law Officers of the 
Crown neglect their official work for the 
sake of private practice. The hon. 
Member opposite quoted from Sir 
Richard Baggallay, but he omitted to 
read the words in which Sir Richard 
Baggallay said that if private practice 
were forbidden, the prospects of a Law 
Officer of the Crown on retiring from 
office would be materially diminished. 
Well, I do not think any lawyer would 
accept such a position as that. There 
are a number of men at the Bar pressing 
forward—straining at the leash, I may 
say—-and just below the most eminent 
who are quite ready and able to take the: 
place of those before them if the way is! 
clear, and if an Attorney General or 
Solicitor General is debarred for even 
20 months from private practice and 
is thus to lose all contact with his 
former clients, his chance of regaining 
his former practice will be but small. A 
man in the first rank of practice will be 
unwilling to run this risk. His term of 
office might be short, and he might be 
doomed to ultimate disappointment. 
The hon. Member suggests that the Law 
Officers of the Crown frequently go to 
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the Bench, but the experience of the last 
30. years shows how many years leading 
lawyers have had to wait for their pro- 
motion. I have spoken of 16 or. 20 
months as the average, time. during 
which a man holds the ‘position of Law 
Officer, but the Committee are probably 
aware. of the years during which Sir 
Fitaroy. Kelly and. Sir. F. Thesiger 
waited for het promotion. If, therefore, 


the best men are wanted it 'is unreason: | po 


able to expect them to give’up private 
practice;andit is undesirablein the public 
interest that by so.doing they should be 
allowed to rust.': I cannot -adcept the 
view to which expression has been given 
that the Law Officers are the servants of, 
the House of Commons... They. ‘are. the. 
servahts of the Crown; and their services 
in this House are rendered: not. as Law. 
Officers, but.as Members of the House. 
As Ministers of: the Crown it is, no doubt, 
their ‘duty-'te answer questions in the 
House,’ but they. do. not owe. to , the 
House the duty+of advising: it;,upan, 


points of law.. It. has:.been. suggested: 
that, owing to their being so busy: with; 


private practice, the ts, shrink. 
from consulting them.to the.extent that 
they otherwise would, This is a-very 
mistaken idea, for, as.a matter of fact; 
the Law Officers are now consulted three 
ot four times as much as they used to be 
prior to 1875, when they. ceased. to 
reebive’ fees for non-contentious business. 
Certainly in the Home Office the opinion 
of -the Law Officers is.-being constantly 
taken on‘numberless’ points, :I may say 


on many trifling questions, and the advice | 


sought-is promptly and cheerfully given, 
and I believe that the experience of 
other' Departments is similar, I quite 
admit:that wherever'in any.case points 
are-likely: to arise in: regard, to. which 
the functions of the private advocate 
may ultimately come into conflict with 
the duties of a Law Officer of the Crown, 
it would be convenient and right for the 
Law ‘Officer-for the time*being to:decline 
the’. brief.. I do not..think that. the 
Special. Parnell Commission can be said 
by any fair-minded man to be a case in 
point. Before that Commission opened 
the Attorney General had been con- 
nected with the Zimes newspaper, he 
had the whole of their confidence, he 
knew all their case, and his obligations 
to his client were such as any barrister 
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would - readily understand. made: it an 
honourable duty to ‘undertake. the task 
set | before him, and: not. to refuse it. 
No doubt he was subsequently : placed 
in a difficult position which: made 
it’ ‘somewhat. embarrassing for’ Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to consult. . him, 
but that was an accidental result: .As 
to the other case that has been men- 
tioned, I do not see that it is’ much in 
int. The Attorney General. was 
counsel, for Mr. Hurlbert, arid - it; has 
been, suggested since the close of the 
case that'a prosecution for perjury may 
be instituted. But’ a~ proseeution for 
perjury might arise out of @ -revenue 
case or @ criminal case in. which the 
Attorney General had been engaged on 
behalf of the Crown. .There is nothing 
but sentiment to ptevent.a barrister’s 
prosecuting for perjury a witness whom 
he himself has on.a former trial put into 
the: witness-box: [An hon. MemBer: 
Hig client?]: or even hisclient, (Oh! I 
There is no actual rule to, prevent a 
barrister prosecuting his own client. It 
is merely a question. of. feeling, and. the 
necessity of so doing might arise out of 
the ordinary contentious business of the 
Crown. As:to the absence of the Law 
Officers of. the Crown during this Debate, 
I may say that the Solicitor General is 
engaged on the Statute Law Revision 
Committee, andisas much discharging his 
duties there as he would be if defending 
his ‘salary: here. But, no doubt, both 
the Law Officers would feel a delicacy in 
taking part in a Debate in which their 
salaries are in question. I hope that for 
the reasons I have stated the Committee 
will feel thatthe suggestion that the 
Law. Officers should be debarred from all . 
private practice is not desirable. or 
feasible. 


*(4.43.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): Noone wishes to make any personal 
criticism on this occasion on either of 
the distinguished occupants of the posi- 
tion of Law Officer of the Crown. 
There ‘is a question of broad public in- 
terest involved, and it seems to me that 
that is the one point of view from which 
the matter can be discussed. It is not 
a question of the maintenance of the 
ancient office of Attorney General, or a 
question of individuals. It is a question 
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of the interest of the Government in 
general and of the House of Commons in 

icular, and it seems to me better that 
a Law Officer should give the whole of 
his time to the service of the public than 
that he should spend a portion of it in 
earning £15,000 a year. The Home 
Secretary himself has furnished an 
additional reason for thinking that it is 
desirable for the public to get as much of 
the time of the Law Officers as possible, 
because the right hon. Gentleman said 
that it is not only in his own Depart- 
ment, but in all Departments, that their 
services are more frequently required 
now than formerly. It stands to reason 
that with the increasing business of the 
country the time of the Law Officers must 
be more taken up than it was before 
with their public duties. It seems to 
me that the whole time of the Attorney 
General, at all events, should be given to 
the public. The Home Secretary has 
said that the average tenure of office 
by the Law Officers is 20 months. 
Then I would ask how, in common 
sense, can it be supposed that in the 
case of men of such eminence so short 
an absence from private work at 
the Bar would deteriorate their minds, 
blunt their faculties, or relegate them 
to oblivion? It is within the knowledge 
of everyone that if a man who is 
appointed a Law Officer of the Crown 
has been well before the public and is 
well known he will get back his 
practice easily on leaving office. It is 
all very well to quote one or two 
instances on one side, but I could give 
many instances to the contrary. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury on. becoming 
Attorney General gave up his private 
practice. Where is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now? Why, there is no man in 
@ more commanding position at the 
Bar, or in a better position to get as 
much private practice as he chooses to 
take; and so it is with every man 
who has occupied the position of 
Law Officer within the last few years. 
It is suggested that the Attorney 
General who ceases to practice privately 
will find himself unable to cope with 
antagonists who exercise themselves 
from day to day in forensic strife. Iam 
bound to say, however, that an advocate 
in the largest practice would find the dis- 

Mr. Haldane 
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tinguished individuals who have occupied 
the office of late years the most formidable 
of antagonists, no matter how long they 
might have been out of practice. If a 
man has once got into the groove, and 
his mind has become adapted to the 
work, no amount of absence, as long as 
he is well and strong and physically 
capable, will prevent him remaini 

what he has always been. I have no 
desire to make attacks on anybody, and 
if this Motion were put in a form in 
which it would exclude from its scope 
not only those who at present occupy 
the position, but those who have 
occupied it, and may do so again, we 
should still be glad to accept it. We 
can see in the mass of Bills that come 
before us day after day a tendency 
more and more to consider where 
amendments of the law are possible and 
ought to be made. Night after night 
appeals are made to us to take Bills on 
trust, and read them a second time 
without discussion. How is it possible 
for us to do so unless the Law Officers 
have been able to consider whether the 
Bills are acceptable? We know that the 
non-contentious and political business 
which our Law Officers have to con- 
duct is now very great, and the 
House requires more and more of their 
time. I feel, therefore, constrained, 
without reference to any particular 
person, to support the Motion. I wish 
it was not so. The position of Attorney 
General is a great position, and one 
would like to see it kept up as it is now ; 
but, consistently with the public in- 
terest, I do not see how that is possible. 


*(4.55.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I think the strongest 
argument of the Home Secretary was 
that it would be impossible to have an 
effective advocate in the Attorney 
General unless he was in daily contact. 
with the Courts. The right hon. 
Gentleman somewhat exaggerated that 
argument, but no doubt there is con- 
siderable force in it. On the other hand, 
the right hon. Gentleman appears to 
understate the amount of business which 


would still be conducted in the Courts by 
the Attorney General if the Motion 
were adopted. At present the Attorney 
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General advises all the Departments of 
the State, and therefore it would be 
quite consistent and proper that, when- 
ever any Department of the State had 
contentious business, it should be repre- 
sented by the Attorney General. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the Attorney 
General would have quite sufficient 
business in the Courts to prevent his 
tongue forgetting its cunning. I was 
somewhat surprised to hear what fell 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
Durham (Mr. Atherley- Jones), who 
claimed that he was supporting the 
democratic side of the question. I 
think the hon. Member for Poplar (Mr. 
Buxton) on this occasion has really 
supported the popular and democratic 
side. It seems to me a somewhat obso- 
lete argument to say that if the proposal 
were adopted it might develop a spirit 
of sycophancy in the holder of the office. 
It is notorious that complaints have been 
made respecting the absence of the 
Attorney General, and notably when the 
Bankruptcy Bill was under discussion. 
I can scarcely agree that the absence of 
the Law Officers is compensated for by the 
presence of other learned Gentlemen, 
who are always ready to offer their 
gratuitous services to the Government. 
I have always rather held the belief that 
the gratuitous legal opinion of a lawyer 
is worth what you give for it. Three 
cases have been mentioned by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Poplar in which 
no candid person will deny that serious 
embarrassment has been felt in con- 
sequence of the position taken up by the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General, namely, the Parnell case, the 
Hurlbert case, and the baccarat case. 
The statement of the Home Secretary 
that there is no embarrassment in the 
Hurlbert case is surprising, because the 
Attorney General, as I understand, has 
proposed that the Solicitor General and 
not himself should advise the Public 
Prosecutor. I was amused by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement that the 
position of the Attorney General in the 
case would not be different from that of 
& private practitioner at the Bar. It 
must be obvious that there is a very great 
distinction between the two cases, be- 
cause the Attorney General was called 
upon to advise in the public interest 
whether a prosecution should be under- 
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taken against his own client—a position 
in which, of course, no private barrister 
could ever be placed. One “7; Aree 
regard to the present practice of feeing 
the Law Officers of the Crown in con- 
tentious business. I think that cases 
have occurred recently which make it 
very clear that where the Crown is con- 
cerned the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General are briefed in cases of 
such a character that no private suitor 
would ever think of going to the ex- 
pense. The hon. Member for Stockport 
referred to the case which I brought 
under the notice of the House some time 
ago, and in which the Attorney General 
was concerned for the Crown. The De- 
partment had marked upon his brief 
75 guineas; that was taxed down to 
12 guineas, and it was stated in the 
House that the Attorney General had 
made it a rule that he would not go into 
Court under a certain sum. That is no 
doubt quite consistent with the modern 
spirit of the Bar, but itis inconsistent with 
the older and nobler conception of the ad- 
vocate at the English Bar, whose services, 
at least in theory, were available to the 
first comer. However, all that is changed. 
But the position of the Attorney General 
is very different from that of an ordinary 
practitioner, and the question does arise 
in my mind whether that rule ought to 
be applied by the Law Officer of the day 
to Crown business. If it is to be applied, 
then the Departments must be very 
chary about employing them ; they must 
very carefully consider whether any 
particular case is of such importance as 
to require the services of these highly- 
paid gentlemen. For these reasons, Mr. 
Courtney, I shall support the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Poplar. 


(5.7.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
80; Noes 118.—(Div. List, No. 369.) 
Original Question again proposed. 
(5.15.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) : I beg to move the reduct* of 
of the Vote by £1,000, in corny: 
with the Salaries and Expengo¢ Appeal 
Public Prosecutor. _a that’ case’ to 
Mr. MORTON (Pe © eG Bay 
to order. I desirssELL: At any rate, 
duction of thepted to conceal. the money, 
in referer« it had been recovered the 
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has'notinstituted. A good many fortune 
tellers in a small way are prosecuted and 
sent to prison with hard labour. Iam 
informed, Sir, that there is a fortune 
teller carrying on business in-a large 
way, not at 1s. a head, but 10s. a head, 
in Bond Street. Her-name, I believe, is 
Miss Kennedy. I have had the mis- 
fortune, with others, to make inquiries 
and pay 10s. I do not say that it is 
wrong to prosecute fortune tellers who 
charge 1s., but I want to know why 
there is no prosecution where it is done 
in a very fashionable way, and for a large 
fee.' I am told that Miss Kennedy keeps 
& footman to receive visitors, and every- 
thing is in proper West End style. I 
want to know from the Attorney General 
why the person charging 10s.: is not 
prosecuted as well as the persons 
charging 1s. The law.should be put in 
motion all round, whether in the East 
End or the West End, or anywhere else, 
and whether the charge be ls. or 10s, I 
move the reduction of the Vote by £100. 


Tar CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
must vary the amount ; £100 has already 
been rejected. ‘ 

Mr. MORTON : £200. 

\ Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item’ A, Salaries, be reduced 
£200, part of the Salary of the Attorney 
General.”—(Mr. Morton.) 

(5.25.) THz SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(Sir E. Crarke, Plymouth): My hon. and 
learned Friend is not able to be here, but I 
am sure I may say on lis behalf that he is 


extremely anxious in the administration 
of ‘the law, so far as it comes under his 


cognisance, tosecure with regard to public 


prosecutions that there shall he equality 

of treatment of all persons, however 

different their position..° Of course,, a 

great many of these things are matters for 

the police, and they have to he considered 

by the police. My hon. and learned 
vw. Fiend is not: acquainted with the facts 
whd¢he ease, but the ‘hon. Member seems 
Law Oinery well acquainted with them ; 
It is suggre if he were tosay anything 
General who ce.Prosecutor, or make to: a 
will find himself» a statement of the 
antagonists who exi~ considered. 
from day to day in forens.1 the Attorney 
bound to say, however, that .-, T Saar 
in the largest practice would fina 

Mr. Haldane 
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take care to find out the particulars: 
Why should'I,;>who get no pay, do’ what 
is apparently the business of the Attorney 
General; or. of the Solicitor General, or 
of the» Public Prosecutor? I do ‘not 
think this is the way in which one 
ought to be answered when one’ gives 
particulars of a case of this sort. ' «If the 
hon. Member promises me that these 
lange cases; as well as the small ones; 
shall be inquired into, I shall deem it 
my duty to withdraw the Motion for 
the reduction. of ‘the Vote. Otherwise, 
I must press the Motion. pouTeen 


Dr. TANNER: I have always great 
pleasure in assisting at the redue- 
tion of any legal Vote. I am al- 
together of opinion * that lawyers get 
too much, and I, think the point. has 
been’ so ably and lucidly put by my hon. 
Friend that it will commend itself to the 
majority of the Committee. Ido the 
Committee will be saved the trouble of 
dividing by: the Solicitor General giving 
us a straightforward and satisfactory 
answer, and so remove the suspicion 
which is in my mind as wellas.in the 


}+mind of my hon: Friend, that the law 


is not administered alike to rich and 

poor. ; 
Question put, and negatived. ' 
Original Question again proposed. 
(5.40.)Sre G. CAMPBELL: The Motion 


which I have to make is that which I 


have already very shortly laid before the 


Committee. My experience is that the. 


Public Prosecutor. in ‘regard to public 
frauds is not easily moved. I do 
not blame the Public'!Prosecutor, who is 


under the Attorney General, and against’ 


whom it may be thought, therefore, 
my: Motion ought’ to be directed. ‘The 
Attorney General should be in the 
position of the Procureur’ General, of 
France, or, to some éxtent, of the Lord 
Advocate, who is allowed to take a very 
limited extent of private practice. My’ 
view is that we should have # great and 
real system of public prosecution. We 
ought to get rid of that'singularity of 
private prosecutions ; they ought not to 


be conducted as between private litigants’ 


I do not think we will ever get rid of 


that superstition until we have a real: 


Publie Prosecutor—a-real Attorney Ge- 
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neral at the head of a great Department 
to prosecute public offences for the benefit 
of the public. I desire, however, now to 
limit myself to one class of offences, 
namely, public frauds: The Director of 
Public Prosecutions has submitted -a very 
fair and frank Report upon the subject 
of his duties‘; but when he comes: to 
frands. and offences connected with 
property, he seems to have prosecuted 
in no such cases, the reason being that 
it is the instruction of the Attor- 
ney General not to prosecute in a case 
which assumes the .aspect of a 
criminal fraud. It seems to be the 
Attorney General’s view that in such 
cases the prosecution ought’ to be 
instituted by the parties aggrieved. I 
desire to raise a very distinct issue— 
whether or not it is right that prosecu- 
tions in cases of fraud by promoters} 
of public companies and the like 
should be undertaken by the Public 
Prosecutor. Under the law ‘of Eng- 
land a person who steals a purse: of 
a horse is prosecuted at the public 
expense, and I do not see why persons 
guilty of financial frauds should not 
be treated in a like manner. I think 
it in the general interest and in the 
interest of trade that the Public 
Prosecutor should take up cases of this 
kind. I see that the Public Prose- 
cutor, in his Report, cites two cases in 
which he undertook the proseen- 
tion in 1889, as showing that:he had 
better not do so. One in connection 
with a fraudulent Insurance Company 
was undertaken by direction of a Select 
Committee of this House ; it cost £517, 
and ended in an acquittal. No doubt 
it was a difficult case, for the law re- 
lating to it was very complicated: In 
the second case there was a conviction 
of the accused persons, followed by a 
sentence of seven years’ penal servitude. 
The Public Prosecutor points out that 
the cost was £386 11s. 1d., and suggests 
that the expenditure in both cases was 
scarcely justified. I do not agree with 
him; I think nothing is more detri- 
mental to the public than fraudulent as- 
surances. I do not think the argument of 
expense tells against the policy of public 
prosecutions; on the contrary, I think it 
tends in the opposite direction, and that 
as the prosecutions are so expensive 
private persons ought not to be expected 
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to undertake them. The fact is, that if 
they are instituted by private’ persons 
they are generally compromised, and that 
certainly is not desirable in the public 
interest ; neither is it in the interests of 
thrift that it should be placed at the 
mercy of the promoters of fraudulent 
companies. The circumstances attend- 
ing the wreck of a company should be 
investigated as strictly as those connected’ 
with the wreck of a ship, and it is of no 
use bringing the misconduct of company 
promoters to light: unless means are 
provided for punishing them. No doubt 
exposure and prosecution entail expense, 
but it is not likely to be undertaken at 
all if the Public Prosecutor. declines to 
movein the matter.. It is all very well 
for the Attorney General to say. that: 
people should look after their own affairs. 
I know it is impossible often to protect 
a man against his own folly; but it. is 
possible. to protect him against. fraud. 
No doubt great influences’ are and will. 
be brought to bear against the adoption 
of a general policy of public prosecutions 
in these cases. There is an enormous 
body of “guinea-pig” Directors to con- 
tend with. They take good care not to 
see any fraud in the companies from 
which they draw their fees. I asked a 
question the other day with regard to 
the case of Cloéte, which was inves- 
tigated before a Metropolitan Magistrate 
and sent for trial. What happened ? 
The case was compromised, measures 
being taken to compensate the prosecu- 
trix for the loss she had sustained. An 
eminent Judge sanctioned the withdrawal 
of the prosecution. This was one.of the’ 
few cases in which a: private person ‘has 
been induced to »prosecute, and I am‘ 
sorry it did not go to trial. Then there 
is the case of Duncan. A verdict for 
£10,000 was obtained against him -for: 
breach of promise of marriage. He 
went bankrupt and committed the 
offence of concealing his assets:.. _Even- 
tually £6,500 was traced, and ‘it was 
allowed to be accepted in settlement of 
the case. bas SROs 
Siz E, CLARKE : The Courtof Appeal 
reduced the damages in that case’ to 
£6,500. ) 
*Sir G. CAMPBELL: At any rate, 
Duncan attempted to conceal. the money, 
and when it had been recovered the- 
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Prosecutor did not press the charge 
against him, and he got off with a 
nominal sentence. I say that this 
system of private prosecutions leads to 

t abuses. Public frauds have a 
tendency to discourage thrift, and thrift 
very much wants encouragement in this 
country. How is it that England is not so 
rich and prosperous in regard to small 
investments as France and other coun- 
tries? The reason is that we have not 
here, as France, Germany, America, 
and Switzerland have done, encouraged 
the system of small investments. Our 
laws are unequal: they enable a rich 
man to obtain justice, but they deny 
it to the poor man. In France, in 
America, and in our Dependencies 
the small investor flourishes, but in 
England we do our best to discourage 
him by not instituting public prosecu- 
tors against offenders who commit frauds 
upon these investors. I beg to move the 
reduction of Item H of the Vote by 
£1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item H, Salaries, be reduced by 


£1,000, part of the Salary of the Public | 


Prosecutor.” —(Sir G. Campbell.) 


*(5.54.) Mr. MATTHEWS: I hope 
the hon. Member will not think me dis- 
courteous if I decline to fellow him into 
the details of the cases he has referred 
to. If he had pointed ont any mis- 
conduct on the part of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, I should have been 
prepared to defend an officer who has 
discharged his duty with rare zeal and 
ability. The system of private prosecu- 
tion does not come within this Vote, 
and I decline, therefore, to enter into a 
discussion as to whether the English 
system of leaving persons aggrieved to 
prosecute is inferior to that of other 
countries. The single matter in which 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman were 
relevant is the question of whether it 
ought to be part of the duty of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions to pro- 
secute the promoters of fraudulent public 
companies. Public frauds always have 


been and are still prosecuted by that 

official, but the sort of frauds which are 

not so prosecuted are those in which a 

set of rogues and knaves put forward a 

jgzumber of false and fraudulent state- 
Sir G. Campbell 
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ments, whilst other people who desire 
to get large interest join in the scheme, 
and when they lose their money, come 
shrieking to the Director of Public Pro- 
secutions to get their money back. I 
do not agree that the Director of Public 
Prosecutions ought to be required to 
spend large sums of money in prosecut- 
ing cases of that sort. As to Cloéte’s 
case, the learned Judge before whom it 
was to be tried had all the depositions 
before him, and he came to the con- 
clusion that it was not clear any 
offence had been committed. I take 
leave to say, on behalf of an officer for 
whom I am responsible in this House, 
that he has always discharged his duty 
with uncommon zeal and industry, and 
that he deserves the commendation of 
the House rather than a reduction in his 
salary. 


*“Sr G. CAMPBELL: We have 
just listened to a piece of special 
pleading on behalf of the present 
system, and that is just what I expected. 
I made no charge against the Public 
Prosecutor. I have no doubt he does 
his duty excellently well. What I have 
raised was the question of the de- 
sirability of his prosecuting in cases of 
company frauds. This, I complain, he 
does not now do. 


(6.0.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary made a remark which was as much 
calculated to do mischief as anything I 
have ever heard. I gathered that what 
he said was to the effect that the persons 
who lost their money in public com- 
panies were those who tried to get large 
interest for it, and were no more to be 
pitied than the directors and promoters 
who took their money. I do not think 
a more unfortunate observation was 
ever dropped by a Minister, and | hope 
some Member of the Government will 
rise to correct it. The country is at this 
moment smarting under a number of 
public company blisters, and nothing 
could be more regrettable than the 
making of such an observation at this 
moment. It gives public company pro- 
moters to understand that, no matter 
what they do, they are not to be kept in 
check by the Public Prosecutor. No 
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prospect could be more appalling to 
those who entrust their money to the 
Directors of public companies. I do 
not know whether the Home Secretary 
was led to make the observation by 
thefactthat many of his Conservativesup- 
porters are Directors of these companies, 
but it would be unfortunate that it 
should go forth, on the authority of the 
Home Secretary, that those who intrust 
money to their keeping almost deserve 
prosecution as much as the directors. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): May 
I ask what is being done by the Public 
Prosecutor in the Hurlbert case ? 

Srr E. CLARKE: It has been already 
stated to the House by the Attorney 
General that he has passed the matter 
over to me, and he has left the direction 
of the steps to be taken to me. It would 
be going beyond my duty if I were to 
state more than that steps are being 
taken for the examination of the materials 
upon which a decision must be arrived 
at. Ido not think that I ought to make 
any further statement at present. 


(6.4.) The Committee divided :-— 
Ayes 46 ; Noes 98.—(Div. List, No. 370.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £39,553, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for cer- 
tain Miscellaneous Legal Expenses.” 


(6.13.) Mr. MORTON: I have a 
question to put to the Attorney General 
with regard to Revising Barristers, and 
as I do not see him in his place, I 
beg to move, Mr. Courtney, that you do 
report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Morton.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I would appeal to 
the Committee to take two or three 
more Votes. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL : I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will not take the Vote 
for the Supreme Court of Judicature. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: If the Motion is 
withdrawn the Government will stop at 
the Vote before the Committee. 


Mr. MORTON: I withdraw the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
desire to ask the Solicitor General a 
question with regard to the intentions of 
the Government as to the interest which 
certain Magistrates’ clerks have in prose- 
cutions. Thereis a statute providing 
that the clerks in boroughs shall not be 
interested in the prosecutions. That 
rule does not prevail in country dis- 
tricts, and the consequence is that 
there are many Magistrates’ clerks who 
have a direct pecuniary interest in com- 
mittals. It has been admitted by suc- 
cessive Governments that this is a blot 
on the administration of justice. 


Srr E. CLARKE: I will take an op- 
portunity of ascertaining the facts and 
speaking to the hon. Member on the 
subject. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


Committee to sit again upon Friday. 


Service Estimates. ~ 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [21st July] reported. 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1891-2. 

Cxass IT. 


1. ‘*That a sum, not exceeding £22,594, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Public 
Works in Ireland.” 


*(6.21.) Mr. JORDAN: I beg again 
to bring under the notice of the House 
this very serious question of the Lough 
Erne drainage. The excess of expendi- 
ture over the estimate is more than 
double the latter, and the result is a 
tax of 9s. 6d. per acre on the average, 
which the community will not be able 
to pay. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Jackson) admits the facts, and says the 
case is a case of hardship, but he says 
the Board of Works is not culpable or 
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liable, nor the Treasury either. Well, 
they may not be culpable or liable 
legally or technically, but the right hon. 
Gentleman must admit that the Board 
of Works and the Treasvry have been 
mixed up in this whole matter, and I 
hold that they are morally liable. The 
Board of Works sanctioned the excessive 
expenditure and the Treasury actually 
paid down the money. It is a novel 
position for me to be in, but in this 
matter I represent not only the tenants, 
but Conservative landlords in the 
county of Fermanagh, who have asked 
me to bring the matter under the notice 
of the Treasury. What we want is some 
sort of inquiry, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will see his way to give 
it to us. If he does not, his troubles are 
only commencing in this matter. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I wish 
to point ont that in this matter the 
Board of ‘Works are endeavouring to 
levy a charge on lands which have not 
been. benefited at all. There are no 
works atall done on one of the tributaries 
of the Erne, but the tax is to be levied 
on the lands through which it passes.. - 


(6.31.) Tae SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
I am afraid I cannot add anything 
to: what 1 said yesterday. The only 
charge that is made on the tenants 
is for the actual value received, and 
this is ascertained at ‘a public inquiry 
where counsel may be employed by 
the tenants. I cannot add to the in- 
formation I have already given. I do 
not admit that there is any responsibility 
on the Board of Works, and I can. see 
no possible benefit from the inquiry 
suggested. The only charge made is 
for improvements ascertained by public 
inquiry, at which the tenants are allowed 
to appear. 


Mr. KNOX: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman lay on the Table papers relating 
to this matter ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I have no objection 
to doing that. I will give the hon. 
Member all the information I can. 


Resolution agreed to. 


2, “That a sum, not exceeding £17,433, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
comein course ‘of payment during the year 


Mr. Jordan 
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ending _— the 8lst day of March 1892, for the 
Salaries and in the Department of 
the Registrar-General of Births, &c., and. the 
Expenses of Collecting Agricultural and otber 
Statistics in Ireland.” 
3. “ That asam, not exceeding £12,809, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sam 
to defray tke Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending onthe 3lst day of March 1892, for. the 
Salaries and. Expenses of the General Valua- 
tion and Boundary Survey of Ireland.” 


Crass I 


4. “ That a sum, not exceeding £155,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to pomp ste the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1892, forthe 
Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of Public 
Buildings in Ireland, for the Maintenance of 
certain. Parks and Public Works, and for 
Drainage Works on the Rivers Shannon and 
Suck.” 

Resolutions agreed to. 

5. ‘That a sum not exceeding £328,529, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1892, for 
Payments under ‘The Tramways and Publie 
Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883,’ and ‘The 
Light Railways (Ireland) Act, 1889.’ ’ 


*Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): I wish to say, with re- 
gard to this‘ Vote, that there are large 
districts in Scotland, especially in the 
Western Highlands and Islands, which 
equally require development with: Irish 
districts, and the people there rely that 
at the proper time the Government will 
deal with them in the liberal. spirit 
which has characterised their treptagent 
of the Irish. 


Sr G. CAMPBELL: I have aa 
myself to the inevitable. We cannot 
resist this Vote, but I wish to endorse 
the views of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Inverness-shire, and to point out 
that if any particular class wishes‘ to 
wring concessions from the Government 
its best policy is to start a Plan of Cam- 
paign. 

Resolution agreed to. sh 

It being after Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Seven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 23rd July, 1891. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Karl of Powis, after the death of 
his uncle. 


The Duke of Bedford, after the death 
of his father, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, AND EAST 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorpv DENMAN: My Lords, I have 
an Amendment to propose on the Third 
Reading of this Bill. It passed through 
the former stage before I could propose 
my Amendment. It is that after Clause 
20 there may be a new clause inserted 
preventing the compulsory purchase of 
land until after acertain part of the line 
in the district has been completed. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Has 
the noble Lord given notice of the 
Amendment ? 

*Lorp DENMAN: I have not been 
able to do so since the Report. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I must 
remind the noble Lord that it is out of 
order to move an Amendment of which 
notice has not been given after Third 
Reading. 

*Lorv DENMAN: Well, my Lords, I 
can only say I hope this Bill, which 
affects the most beautiful part of 
Derbyshire will not be proceeded with. 
There is an enormous amount of capital 
involved in it, and my Amendment is 
that no compulsory powers for the 
purchase of land should be exercised 
until the portion of the works I mention 
has been carried out. 


Bill read 3*, and passed. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS, &. 
Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee (with the Proceedings of the 
Committee), made, and to be printed ; 
Minutes of Evidence, together with an 
Appendix, laid upon the Table, and to 
be delivered out. (No. 252.) 


VOL. CCCLVI. [ramp sueme] 
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(London) Bill. 62 
BILLS OF SALE BILL (H.L.). 
A Bill to amend the law relating to Bills of 
Sale—was presented by the Lord Chancellor ; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 253.) 


POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*: 
to be printed; and to be read 2* to- 
morrow: (The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
(No. 254.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) BILL. 
(No. 228.) ’ 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Further verbal Amendments made. 


Lorp MONKSWELL: I want to ask 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Cross) if he 
is in a position to state the attitude 
which he proposes to take up with 
regard to the Amendment upon Clause 7 
which was moved in Standing Com- 
mitte by Lord Clifford. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): I shall be 
able to give a better answer if the noble 
Lord would move it on the Third 
Reading. My Lords, the next Amend- 
ment I have is in Clause 47, page 27, lines 
41 to 43, to leave out Sub-section 7. 
That is in order to meet the objection 
raised by the noble and learned Lord 
opposite in the same Committee. Then 
on page 28, line 3, at the end of the 
clause, I move to insert a separate sub- 
section. I understand that a grievance 
has been raised by the shopkeepers who 
wish to be placed on the same footing as 
those who sell meat in the open market. 
If meat is sold in the open market and 
it goes bad in the course of the day they 
simply give notice to the inspector and 
he orders it to be taken away. They 
simply ask that they should not be 
liable to be fined because they have it 
in their possession, and that they may 
be enabled to give notice to the inspector 
to have it taken away at an early 
opportunity at their expense. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 47, 

27, lines 41 to 43, to leave out 

Subsection 7, and in page 28, line 3 to 

insert at end of Clause as a separate 
sub-section— 

‘* Where a person has in his possession any 

article which is unsound or yowholesome, or 
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unfit for the food of man, he may, by written 
notice to the Sanitary Authority, specifying 
such “article, and containing a sufficient 
identification of it, request its removal, and the 
Sanitary Authority shall cause it to be removed 
as if it were trade refuse.”—(The Viscount 
Cross.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Viscount CROSS: The next Amend- 
ment F have to move is on page 30 to 
leave out Clause 55. The noble Earl 
opposite will remember that he raised a 
question as to the definition of dangerous 
and infectious diseases. The Department 
are perfectly willing to meet the objec- 
tion of the noble Earl, and the way they 
propose to do it is this: To strike out 
Clause 55 and transpose the other clauses 
so as tocome under the head of other 
infectious diseases. 


Amendments agreed to, on page 30 to 
leave out Clause 55; on same page to 
transpose Clause 56 after Clause 80; on 
same page to transpose Clause 57 after 
Clause 71.—(The Viscount Cross.) 


Clause 58, 
Verbal Amendment made. 


*Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: With 
regard to the next Amendment in this 
Clause, to leave out from beginning of 
line 19 to “or” in line 21, I wish to say 
it appears to me—I may be wrong— 
that the effect of it is that a 
person who wilfully exposes himself 
in a public conveyance or enters a public 
conveyance without previous notice to 
the owner, will not be subject to 
a penalty. It certainly ought to be 
explained that if a man does it 
knowingly he will be subject to a 
penalty. It does not seem to me to be 
included in the re-enactment in the later 
clause. 

_*Viscount CROSS: I think the noble 
Lord will find it in Clause 73 in the 
re-enactment. 

*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: It is 
provided in Clause 73 that the owner or 
driver of a public conveyance’ should 
not knowingly convey a person suffering 
from an infectious disease, and so forth. 
The conveyance has to be disinfected, 
and he has to bear all the expenses of 
that disinfection; but that does not 
révive the penalty for entering the 
public conveyance. 

*Viscounr CROSS: I would point out 
to the noble Earl the Amendment upon 
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Clause 73, that if a person so suffering 
is conveyed in a public conveyance the 
owner and driver of the conveyance 
should cause it to be disinfected, or, 
failing to do so, shall be liable to a 
fine— 

“ And the owner or driver of such convey- 
ance should be entitled to recover in a 
summary manner from the person so conveyed 
by him, or by the person causing the person 
to be so conveyed.” 

Lorp HERSCHELL: As the Bill at 
present stands there is a penalty on a 
person who wilfully and knowingly 
enters a public conveyance. This 
Amendment deals with a fine upon the 
owner and driver who conveys the 
person who wilfully and knowingly does 
it, For that he incurs a fine which, for 
some reason or other, it is now proposed 
to take out. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Really 
the Amendment ought to commence at 
“and” in line 27. Perhaps the noble 
Viscount will consider it, and, if it is 
wrong, put it straight. 

*Viscount CROSS: Certainly. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


*Viscount CROSS: There is an 
Amendment in page 39, line 16, to 
make the addition to the clause which 
I have mentioned. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 73 
page 39, line 16, at end of clause add— 

(“And if any person so suffering is con- 
veyed in any public conveyance, the owner 
and driver thereof, as soon as it comes to his 
knowledge, shall cause such conveyance to be 
disinfected, and if he fails so to do, he shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds, and 
the owner or driver of such conveyance shall 
be entitled to recover in a summary manner 
from the person so conveyed by him, or from 
the person causing that person to be so con- 
veyed, a sum sufficient to cover any loss and 
expense incurred by him in connection with 
such disinfection.’’)—(The Viscount Cross.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Viscount CROSS: On Clause 110 I 
wish to point out that my right hon. 
Friend, the President of the Local 
Government Board has, since these 
Amendments have been placed on the 
paper, received communications in 
regard to placing the Sanitary Inspector 
on the same level as the Medical Officers 
of Health. So far as that matter is 
concerned, it was determined that 
we should take the opinion of your 
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Lordships with regard to striking 
out those words, which were introduced 
by Lord Fortescue in Standing Com- 
mittee, as to placing the Sanitary 
Inspector on the same level as the 
Medical Officer. 


Bill to be read 3* on Monday next; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 
255.) 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
(No. 240.) 


REPORTS OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


THe Marqurss oF RIPON: I would 
ask the noble Lord to be good enough to 
take the sub-sections of the new clause 
he proposes to bring up separately. It 
will greatly facilitate the discussion, I 
think, if he will be kind enough to do so. 

*Lorp pe RAMSEY: It is rather diffi- 
cult to follow the course which the noble 
Marquess suggests, because the whole 
object of this Amendment is to ask your 
lordships to re-insert clauses which were 
agreed to in Committee of the whole 
House, but which have been struck out. 
However, I will, so far as possble, en- 
deavour to meet the wishes of the noble 
Marquess. Clause 3, as it left this House 
in Committee, when it reached the 
Standing Committee was negatived by a 
small majority of two in a small Com- 
mittee ; and as it isa very essential point 
of this ’Bill, it is proposed to ask your 
Lordships to re-insert it. The main 
object of the Clause 3 was to transfer 
the sanitary inspection of workshops 
proper from the Factory Inspectors to 
the Sanitary Authority. A clause, I 
am told, has been inserted precisely 
the same in the Bill which your Lord- 
ships have just been engaged upon, the 
Public Health (London) Bill. The 
question that I have to ask your Lord- 
ships to decide, and the reason why I ask 
you to assent to this proposal, is chiefly, 
as I said in the Second Reading, on the 
ground of numbers. The number of 
workshops has immensely increased, and 
for the inspection of the whole of our 
factories, an immense number, we have 
only 54 Factory Inspectors. There are, 
it is supposed, between 100,000 and 
200,000 workshops in the country, and 
there are 1,600 Inspectors in England 
alone for those workshops. Our proposal 
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is to allow the Factory Inspectors to 
enforce the regulations as to hours in 
these workshops as: they have hitherto 
done, but we propose to put the sanita- 
tion of the workshops proper, with the 
other work to be undertaken by them, 
upon the Local Sanitary Authorities. 
The Government Inspectors, these 54 
Inspectors in number, have ample work 
to do without looking after these 100,000 
or 200,000 workshops. I know the objec- 
tion raised to this clause was that it was 
supposed to be a retrograde policy, and 
going back from what was settled in the 
Act of 1878; but since that time. the 
numbers of workshops have increased 
pe largely, and alsoall our information 

to prove that the duties of the 
Taal Sanitary Authoritiesare now carried 
out more efficiently than they used to be. 
I think I cannot put it upon stronger 
ground really than that question of 
numbers. It is impossible, without going 
to very large expense indeed, to increase 
the number of these Factory Inspectors 
to such an extent that they couid effi- 
ciently inspect for the purpose of sani- 
tation these countless workshops. There- 
fore, as this is a very essential point of 
the Bill, I ask your Lordships to assent 
to the proposal, which is virtually to re- 
instate Clause 3 as it left your Lordships 
House. 


Amendment moved, in page 2 to insert 
as a new Clause after Clause 2 :-— 


“(1.) Sections 3 and 33 of the Factories and 
Workshops Act, 1878 (which relate to cleanli- 
nese, ventilation, and overcrowding in, and 
limewashing of, factories and workshops) shall 
cease to apply to workshops. 

(2.) For the — of their duties with 
respect to workshops (not bei 
which the Public Health (London) my Act, (0, 
applies), a Sanitary Authority and their officers 
shall, without prejudice to their other powers 
have all such powers of entry, inspection, tak- 
ing legal proceedings or otherwise, as an 
inspector under the principal Act. 

(3.) If any child, young person, or woman, 
is employed in a workshop, and the medical 
officer of the Sanitary Authority becomes 
aware thereof, he shall forthwith give written 
notice thereof to the Factory tor of the 
district.”—(The Lord de Ramsey. 

*Tne Marquess or RIPON: I am 
sorry I cannot agree to the proposal of 
the noble Lord. This clause was fully 
considered in the Standing Committee, 
and it was rejected by 15 to 13 upon 
division. The noble Lord has given 
only one reason for taking this course 
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of reinstating the clause, and thereby 
removing from the Sanitary Inspectors 
their sanitary duties with regard to 
workshops. The fact, he says, is that 
there are not enough Factory Inspectors 
to do the work. My answer to that is, 
if there are not enough FactoryInspectors 
to do the work given to them, more 
ought to be appointed. . This is deliber- 
ately going back upon the policy which 
was adopted by the noble Viscount, 
Lord Cross, when he brought in the Act 
of 1878. By that Act he gave these 
sanitary powers to Factory Inspectors. I 
have no doubt, considering his great 
knowledge of the subject, and the great 
care which he took with that Act, that 
he did so deliberately upon a conviction 
that they were proper persons to be en- 
trusted with ;those duties. It is now 
proposed to upset that arrangement, and 
to return to the arrangement by 
which the sanitary inspection of work- 
shops was left entirely in the hands 
of the ordinary Sanitary Inspectors. 
- Your Lordships will remember that that 
sanitary inspection was established in 
1875 by the Public Health Act. There- 
fore the noble Viscount opposite, when 
he brought in his Act of 1878, 
had all the facts before him. It 
was with the rules and regulations 
of the Public Health Act of 1875 
within his knowledge that he delibe- 
rately determined to give these powers to 
the Factory Inspectors, and 1 can see no 
reason whatever for going back from 
the course which was then adopted with 
great advantage, as I believe. It is not 
@ sufficient reason to say that the number 
of Factory Inspectors must be increased 
if they are to continue to be charged 
with sanitary duties. On general 
grounds I think the number ought to 
be increased, and the House ought not 
to go back from the policy adopted in 
1878 by the Government which intro- 
duced the Act which the present Bill pro- 
posesto amend. But if the noble Lord is 
so much afraid of the Factory Inspectors 
being overworked in consequence of re- 
taining the clause conferring upon them 
duties .as to Sanitary Inspection, I 
would say that I have not the least ob- 
jection, and I would offer no opposition 
to the last two sub-sections of this clause. 
If those two sub-sections be adopted, that 
will give to the Sanitary Inspectors a 
concurrent right of inspection with 
The Marquess of Ripon 
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the Factory Inspectors, but it will 
retain the power of the Factory 


Inspectors, so that while they probably 
need not inspect with a view to sanitary 
matters as frequently as they now do, 
they will have power to inspect if they 
like, and I confess I for one have 
much greater confidence in the Factory 
Inspectors in these matters than [ 
have in the local Sanitary Inspectors. 
If those two Sub-sections 2 and 3 be 
retained, there will be a concurrent 
inspection between the Sanitary In- 
spectors and the Factory Inspectors ; but 
I earnestly hope your Lordships will not 
reverse the decision of the Standing 
Committee which was arrived at after 
very considerable discussion, and that 
you will preserve to the Factory In- 
spectors the powers which were given to 
them in 1878 by the Bill of my noble 
Friend, Viscount Cross. I therefore 
move that this Amendment be amended 
by leaving out the lst Sub-section. 

Amendment moved to amend the said 
proposed new Clause by leaving out Sub- 
section (1.) 


Toe PRIME MINISTER axp SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sauisvry) ; 
My Lords, in a discussion of this kind it 
is always desirable to get as quickly as 
possible to the heart of the question. 
There is a good deal in the speech of the 
noble Marquess which I may put aside 
as useless—decorous, bat very ordinary 
Parliamentary form ; for instance, urging 
your Lordships not to reverse the de- 
cision of. the Standing Committee. In 
the Standing Committee I believe this 
was carried by a strictly Party vote. 

*Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY: No. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: At 
all events, it was carried by a majority 
of 15 to 13, therefore, I cannot say the 
authority of that vote is overwhelming. 
Then the noble Marquess points to the 
great experience and knowledge of my 
noble Friend, Lord Cross, and invites 
us to adhere to the decision at which 
Lord Cross arrived in 1875. Iam the 
last person to derogate from the tribute 
which the noble Marquess has laid at 
the feet of Lord Cross, but of course 
some time has passed since 1875. <A 
good deal of experience has been gained, 
conditions have shifted; the number of 
workshops has increaged, and upon the 
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experience of the Home Office, with all 
the facts before it, Her Majesty's 
Government, acting upon the _ re- 
commendation of the Home Office, 
has taken the opposite view. Therefore, 
I think we may set that tribute to Lord 
Cross aside as‘ not bearing very much 
upon the question. I think the other 
ground that the noble Marquess ad- 
vanced was, that we must not delibe- 
rately undo the policy which was de- 
liberately adopted in 1878. To that I 
can only say that we pass our lives in 
deliberately undoing what some Parlia- 
ment did before us, and that if we laid 
down that we are not deliberately to undo 
a decision to which a previous Parliament 
has come, we should attain to what 
might be a very happy result, that is to 
say we should cease from our labours 
altogether. No, my Lords; the real 
gist of the noble Lord’s argument was 
that he does not trust the Sanitary In- 
spectors, because he has so framed his 
Amendment as to bring that feeling out. 
He does not propose to relieve the Sani- 
tary Inspectors of that duty, and he 
does not trust the Factory Inspectors to 
perform duties where they do not 
exist in sufficient numbers to carry 
out. It is, in fact, the Japanese pro- 
posal which my noble Friend men- 
tioned the other night—always to have 
one man to watch another man and see 
that he is doing his duty. I should wait 
for some ground upon which to attack 
theSanitary Inspectors beforecondemning 
them. As far as information has reached 
me, I believe them to be a very valuable 
and efficient body of men who perform 
their duties with great skill, and I should 
be very sorry to cast any slur upon them. 
I certainly would not, for the sake of 
correcting a wholly imaginary weakness 
of efficiency in the Sanitary Inspectors, 
embark on an enormous expenditure, 
as the noble Marquess requires us to do, 
in order to give effect to his suspicions 
or his apprehensions, for the enormous 
multiplication of these Factory Inspectors 
would be a very expensive luxury. The 
nation is teeming with inspectors of 
various kinds ; they are positively over- 
running the land. I have no doubt they 
have done an enormous deal of good ; still 
we are rapidly reaching the condition of 
things in which there will be more people 
to inspect than people to be inspected ; 
and I must plead for the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer. This is really a proposal 
for an enormous additional expense. It 
will, I believe, not add to the efficiency 
of the Bill. It will in a great many 
respects dislocate the Bill. It -will re- 
quire the alteration of that Bill which | 
my noble Friend Viscount Cross has 
just passed through the House, and it 
will do: this merely to satisfy wholly. 
imaginary suspicions and an estimate of 
the merits of Sanitary Inspectors which 
is not justified by experience. On these 
grounds I think your Lordships will do 
wisely, in spite of the overwhelming 
authority of a 15 to 13 majority. in the 
Standing Committee, to restore the Bill 
to the condition in which it left this 
House. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I do not 
desire to say anything with regard to 
this having been a Party vote except 
this. I have not the slightest desire to 
put the matter on any invidious ground 
of any kind; but, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I was not in the least conscious 
of anything of the kind in voting upon 
this matter, and my friends, as the noble 
Marquess knows, are not very numerous. 
But what I wish is that this Amendment 
should be considered solely upon: prac- 
tical grounds. In the first place, I take 
a rather narrower view of the matter 
than my noble Friend. I agree with 
the noble Marquess in not desiring -a 
large addition to the number of the 
Factory Inspectors.. I quite agree with 
him upon that point; but the reason I 
think this Amendment is amended by 
the proposal of my noble Friend the 
Marquess of Ripon is this. I am 
bound to explain that my vote was 
given under a misapprehension, be- 
cause I thought we were voting only 
upon the second and third sub-sections. 
Let me point out my reasons. The 
Factory Inspectors will retain all their 
powers as regards workshops, with the 
exception of these particular powers as 
to sanitation, ventilation, cleanliness, 
overcrowding, and lime-washing. Just 
observe what the practical effect will 
be if this Amendment passes as pro- 
posed. A Factory Inspector will go, 
in pursuance of his duties, to a work- 
shop. He will find that the ventilation, 
cleanliness, and lime-washing are 
extremely defective, and. instead ~ of 
being able himself at once to give 
the necessary orders for remedying 
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these defects he will have to give notice 
to the Sanitary Inspector, who will then 
have to go to the workshop, and will be 
expected to put the law in force. What 
I ceive is not that the Factory Inspector 
should exercise these powers and dis- 
charge these duties habitually, but that 
the powers should be retained, so that 
they can be exercised if it be necessary 
to do so. The noble Marquess has 
made remarks upon the performance of 
their duties by the Sanitary Inspectors. 
If he will pardon me for saying it, he 
cannot, I think, have had any practical 
experience of the work of Sanitary In- 
spectors. There are, in fact, Sanitary 
Inspectors and Sanitary Inspectors; 
some of them are very efficient ; some of 
’ them are very inefficient. But there is 
something more than that. The Sanitary 
Inspectors are servants of certain 
bodies which are largely composed 
and condacted by the very men 
whose workshops have to be in- 
spected, and everyone knows that Sani- 
tary Inspectors are very often afraid to 
discharge their duties. Therefore this 
great eulogy on Sanitary Inspectors, I 
can assure the noble Marquess, is not 
founded on fact. At the same time, I 
recognise the necessity of securing the 
services of Sanitary Inspectors for the 
purposes of this Bill. I agree with him 
that it would be quite impossible to 
multiply them for the purpose of per- 
forming all the duties they are now to 
discharge; and all I plead for is that 
we should not take away from the 
Factory Inspectors the powers which 
they now possess, and which I believe 
they may occasionally exercise with 
great advantage; and to interfere with 
them oH to me to be an unnecessary 
piece of obstruction and red-tape. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY: My Lords, I 
want to say one word upon the Amend- 
ment moved by the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Ripon), and also to try and 
prove to your Lordships that the noble 
Earl who has just spoken is under a mis- 
apprehension as regards the powers of 
the Factory Inspectors under this Bill. 
Tf he will refer to Clause 2 he will see 
that when a Factory Inspector goes into 
a workshop to enforce the hours as it is 
his duty to do he also has the power if 
he.sees anything wrong in the matter of 
sanitation to give information to the 
Local Authority at once. Then, after 

The Eari of Kimberley 
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that, if the Local Authority fails to act, 
the Secretary of State has power, by 
Clause 1, at once to take that particular 
trade, or district, or factory, or workshop, 
into kgs own hands for any period, say 
one or two years, if he thinks necessary. 
To that extent with regard to sanitation 
the Factory Inspectors have still their 
eyes open in workshops. They are bound 
to go there for the enforcement of the 
law as to hours, and if they see that the 
sanitation is wrong they are bound to 
report. 

On Question, whether sub-section (1) 
shall stand part of the proposed new 
clause, their Lordships divided :—Con- 
tents 69 ; Not Contents 29. 


Clause agreed to. 


*Lorp THRING : My Lords, a very few 
words indeed will be required, I trust, 
to enable your Lordships to understand 
the Amendment which I move, and to 
assent to it. The object of the Amend- 
ment is to give County Councils 
power to remedy any defects which 
may arise in the course of the per- 
formance of the duties of subordinate 
Sanitary Authorities. It is framed on 
the pattern of the clause introduced 
in the London Bill, and I am quite 
satisfied that if it is wanted in London 
it‘is tenfold more wanted in the country. 
I do not intend to throw any slur, as the 
noble Marquess has said, upon the 
Sanitary Authorities. I do not deny 
there are many efficient Sanitary 
Authorities, but what did we find in the 
Sweating Committee? I will just read 
your Lordships a few lines of description 
of one of those dens which had not been 
removed by the sanitary authorities. 
This is the evidence of the condition of 
one of the places where the tailoresses 
work :— 

‘*There were a few gas-jets flaring in the 
room, coke for firing burning in a wretched 
fireplace, the sinks untrapped, the closets 
without water, and altogether the sanitary 
conditions abominable.” 

Then in another room described here, 
this was the kind of sanitation :— 

“Tt was a room 9 feet by 15; a man and his 
wife and six children lived there, and there 
worked in the room during the daytime 10 
men.” 

That was one of the wretched urban 
plague-spots. Then we come to Cradley 
Heath. What was the report there? 
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There they threw their slops into the 
street. t water went into the wells, 


and they drank it; and as the doctor 
who gave evidence about it naively re- 
marked, there was a great deal more 

hoid fever than there ought to be in 
the place. I will not trouble your Lord- 
ships with more instances. The evidence 
before the Sweating Committee teemed 
with them. The sanitary conditions 
were found to be abominable, and one 
thing in which we thought a practical 
improvement might+-be made was in 
sanitary inspection. What have the Go- 
vernment done? They may have saved 
money. I daresay they have. But they 
have undoubtedly weakened beyond all 
measure the sanitary law. What is the 
eourse I propose to your Lordships? I 
do not ask for any money; I do 
not ask even for an increase of in- 
spectors ; I simply ask this, that when 
a Sanitary Authority has failed to 
perform its duty in any place, the County 
Council should have power to perform 
it. Then the Government has taken 
great credit for the Local Government 
Bill. I admit that the powers of Local 
government have been vastly increased 
by it. What have they done there? 
They have given the general superin- 
tendence to the medical officer; and all 
this Amendment asks is that the medical 
officers should have power to enforce the 
sanitary law if the Local Authorities do 
not enforce it. I say, if you disregard 
this clause, you do not give the country 
what the Government has given in the 
London Bill. You disregard all the 
recommendations of the Sweating Com- 
mittee, to which the noble Marquess 
has paid so many compliments, but whose 
recommendations so little has been done 
to carry out. You have disregarded 
altogether the evidence-—and there is 
page after page of it—of the miserable 
state of the workshops throughout the 
country. And why should you dis- 
regard it? The County Councils have 
ample power to do it, and they are the 
proper power to do it. I ask for this 
clause in the name of justice ; and I say 
you ought to give it, in order to provide 
in some measure for the comfort and 
convenience, and for some measure of 
decency, in the case of the poor 
tailoresses working in such a den as I 
have described to your Lordships, for 
the chainmakers of Cradley Heath, and 
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many other helpless workers. Heonalont 
the country. 
Moved, to insert after Clause nk 


“If it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
County Council of any county, except the 
County of London, that any seetieny Smits 
rity within their jurisdiction, oth 
municipal borough, has made dofontt fn doing 
their duty with respect to the inapectiaay Ot 
workshops or workplaces, and the enforcement 
of the law relating to public health as sf 
drains, cleanliness, ventilation, overc: 
or limewashing, in such workshops and work- 
places, the County Council may do any act or 
institute any proceeding which the Sanitary 
Authority in default might have done. or 
instituted for the purpose of remedying the 
default of the Sanitary Authority, and shall 
be entitled to recover from such Sani' 
Authority all such expenses in or about 
act or proceedings as the County Council may 
have incurred, and are not recovered from any 
other person, and have not been incurred in 
any unnecessary proceeding. The County 
Council may appoint an inspector or in- 
spectors for the purpose of assisting the 
county medical officer in the discharge of his 
duty under this section. The county medical 
officer, or any inspector appoin' by the 
County Council to assist the medical officer, 
shall have the same powers of entering and 
inspecting a workshop or workplace withiti 
the county as the inspector of the Sanitary 
Authority has of entering and i the 
workshops or workplaces within his juris- 
diction. Any expenses incurred by the 
County Council in pursuance of this section 
shall be deemed to be general expenses in- 
curred by them in performance of their duties. 
—(The Lord Thring.) 


*Lorp pe RAMSEY: My Lords, the 
noble Lord who has just spoken, is 
hardly just to the Government, when he 
says that little attention has been paid 
to the recommendations of the Sweating 
Committee. If he will take the report 
of the Sweating Committee and their 
recommendations, and compare them 
with the provisions in the Bill, he will 
see that some of those recommendations 
have been either totally agreed with 
or largely adopted. This is only a 
trifling proposal to interfere with the 
government of 1,300 areas! The 
noble Lord has left out of his pro- 
posal two authorities, which he has 
previously tried to include, and I fail 
to understand why he should fix 
upon the rural districts for his pro- 
posal, and desire to experiment upon 
them, when he leaves the county: 
boroughs and the non-county boroughs: 
out. It has as yet to be proved that the 
rural districts seattes the fatherly care,) 
which the noble Lord does not sap 
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to extend to the towns, and I hope your 
Lordships will pause before agreeing to 
it. I submit to this House that it is 
hardly, in a Factory and Workshop Bill, 
right to introduce into it a large altera- 
tion in Local Government, such as I have 
mentioned, andsuch asthe noble Lord pro- 
poses ; an alteration in the Local Govern- 
ment of 1,300 areas, and an alteration 
which I submit to your Lordships would 
come into a Public Health Bill much 
better than into a Factory and Workshop 
Bill. Therefore, I hope, reminding 
your. Lordships once more of these 
despotic powers in Clause 1, you will 
not, on this occasion, in this Factory and 
Workshop Bill, allow these rural dis- 
tricts to be experimented upon. We 
have no proof that the local bodies, the 
Boards of Guardians, Sanitary Boards, 
and others, have been so inefficient in 
the performance of their duties that we 
need this drastic legislation. 

*Tuz Marquess oy RIPON: I do not 
think the noble Lord is quite right in 
regard to the boroughs. All towns 
which are not municipal boroughs, and 
all those very large, and sometimes very 
insanitary, villages in the manufac- 
turing districts of the North of England 
come under this clause, and I confess I 
think the County Councils should have 
powers such as are proposed to be given 
to them with regard to general super- 
vision. My noble Friend has amended 
his clause from the shape in which it 
was in Committee, when I ventured to 
suggest that some of the propored powers 
were too stringent. Those have been 
removed, and the clause will apply to 
all the Rural Sanitary Authorities men- 
tioned, and to towns which are not 
Municipal Boroughs. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I should like to 
call the attention of the noble Lord and 
of the House to what has been said upon 
Clause 2 of the Public Health (London) 
Bill which we have just disposed of. As 
the noble Lord has said, it is a very 
serious matter to give any superior 
Local Authority power to interfere with 
the proceedings of the authorities within 
its area. By Clause 102 of the Bill to 
which the House has just given its 
assent as regards London, it is provided 
that the County Council of London, on 
its being proved to its satisfaction that 
any Sanitary Authority has made any 
default with regard to the removal 
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of any nuisance, or the  enforce- 
ment of any bye-law, shall be en- 
titled to take any proceeding which 
that authority might have been en- 
titled to take in order to enforce it. 
I cannot myself see why the duty which 
it is necessary to entrust to the County 
Council of London in order to see that 
the subordinate Sanitary Authorities 
do their duty should be improper to be 
conferred upon the other County Coun- 
cils throughout the country. I cannot 
see how it can be right in the one case 
and not in the other, unless it be shown 
either that the Sanitary Authorities in 
the country do their duty better than 
in London—of which there is no evi- 
dence at present as far as I know—or 
that the London County Council is more 
to be trusted than the other County 
Councils throughout England. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
think, at all events, there is sufficient to 
induce us to re-consider the matter, and 
we may have to consider it at a future 
stage of the Bill. 


Amendment (by leave of the Honse) 


withdrawn. 


Clause 16. 

*Eart WEMYSS: My Lords, I have a 
Motion for the omitting of Clause 16, 
and in moving the omission of that clause 
which prescribes what it does, namely, 
that no woman should be allowed to 
work within four weeks after her con- 
finement, I feel that I must ask the 
indulgence of your Lordships. I feel 
that Iam taking upon myself consider- 
able responsibility, and that the subject 
is one of considerable difficulty and 
delicacy. I hope, however, that I 
shall say nothing that will give of- 
fence to any of your Lordships in 
the remarks I am about to make, 
and I would ask your Lordships to 
romember this ; that I speak not in my 
own name, but in the name of those who 
have a right—at least, many of those 
who have a right to speak in the name 
of the working women who will be 
affected by this Bill. The clause pro- 
vides, as I have said, that no woman is 
to be allowed to work until four weeks 
have elapsed after her confinement. 
Now, how is this rule got at? This 
Bill emanates from the Government, 
and it was drawn up in the Home Office. 
The Home Secretary is a gay bachelor, 
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and, of course, he knows nothing of the 
subject to which this clause refers ; so I 
suppose it was drawr up by a married 
Committee of the’ Cabinet, that they 
compared their own domestic experiences, 
and that they struck a happy mean of 
convalescence at four weeks from the 
cases which have come under their 
notice. But what may suit Cabinets 
does not suit the great mass of the 
women of this country. As I have said, 
they protest against this legislation—at 
least, those in whose names I speak, and 
with whom I have been brought into 
contact. I asked my own London doctor, 
who has worked in the country, what he 
thought of this question, and he said— 

“*T only know this, that in the country it is 

very different from what it is in the Metropolis. 
1 know I once confined a woman at 11 o’clock 
at night, and next day she was at work between 
10 and 1] in the morning ; I found her washing 
her clothes outside her house,” 
I have here a letter from a lady who 
knows thoroughly the state and condition 
of things among the working class 
women, Miss Lupton, the Secretary to 
the Laundry Women’s Co-operative 
Association. She writes to me— 

‘* Neighbours generally look aftera woman 
for about two days; at the end of three days 
she is generally to be found doing her domestic 
work, cooking, and looking after her children, 
and sending them to school. Ifit is a hard ease 
and workhouse relief is called in, it is given 
grudgingly fora week, and the Lying-in Hos- 
pitals keep a woman a fortnight.” 


That, my Lords, is underlined twice. 


‘* What is to happen if these women, who are 
mostly bread-winners, are prevented from work- 
ing for a month God alone knows, 1 don’t 

now.’’ 
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I have consulted a very distinguished 
lady physician, and she said to me— 

“T can only tell you my experience is this, 
that I always go to my ordinary work one 
fortnight after the birth of my children.” 
Thus I venture to think this provision 
which may suit many is not necessary 
for the mass of the working women of 
this country. But the objections to it 
are more than this. It is objected to as 
needlessly interfering with the rights of 
full grown women to dispose of their 
labour ; and, further, I would point out 
that it is impossible to carry out such a 
provision, and it shows the folly of the 
State attempting what is beyond its 
power. You provide that no woman 


who has been regularly confined shall 
be at work within less than four weeks 
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afterwards ; but there are accidents in 
married life—no provision whatever is 
made for such cases—which require 
even greater care and rest, and there 
would thus be an absolute miscarriage 
of your humanitarianism in dealing 
with this question. That is the fact 
so far, but there are other grounds. 
If you legislate on this line you will 
have to go a great deal further, You 
will prevent a woman after her confine- 
ment following her legitimate occupation 
and earning wages from being employed 
until four weeks have elapsed, but you 
could not with all the Inspectors which 
my noble Friend would wish to impose 
upon this country, with all their aid and 
multiplying them by a hundred, you 
could not prevent women under those 
circumstances taking odd jobs which 
would probably be much harder work 
for them than that which they would 
otherwise be doing. In France the same 
sort of thing has been tried; and a 
French cousin of mine who was over 
here the other day was laughing at the 
whole thing. He told me that the latest 
proposal there was that every woman 
should be shut up for her confinement 
for a month, but that the women them- 
selves had risen up against such a pro- 
ceeding, for they said they knew, if they 
went away from home for a month, they 
would find some other woman in the 
house in their place when they re- 
turned; so that that proposal I think 
is likely to fall through. What does 
this Clause do? It takes away lite- 
rally 1-12th of a woman’s earnings in 
the year. I believe if some of the 
right rev. Prelates had their way they 
would prevent women working for a 
month before as well as a month. after 
their confinement ; and in that case one- 
sixth of the earnings of these poor women 
would be taken away. If that be so, 
how are these poor women to be com- 
pensated? Is that wretched, unhappy 
beast of burden, the ratepayer to have 
this additional burden put upon him? 
Are wages to be found for these women 
while you do not allow them to earn 
any themselves? But there is a very 
serious aspect to this question, and that 
is its moral aspect. I suppose the right 
rev. Prelates have paid very little 
attention to this, but there are such 
occurrences as children not born in wed- 
lock, where there is no bread-winner to 
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help the woman when she is debarred 
by the laws of this country, if this 
measure passes, from working for her 
livelihood. What is to become of those 
poor women? The tendency of this 
legislation is threefold in such cases; it 
will tend to promote abortion ; it will 
tend to encourage concealment ; and in 
some cases, as. these women write to me 
and say, it will necessitate prostitution 
in order that they may live. These are 
considerations which I respectfully sub- 
mit to your Lordships, and I ask you to 
allow me to read a few extracts, which 
will be far more powerful than any 
words of mine, from letters, which I 
have received on the subject. I have 
received letters from the Secretaries of 
the Tailoresses’ Association, of the Book- 
binders’ Association, of the Upholsterers’ 
Association, and of the Shirt and Collar 
Makers’ Association. Those are all 
women who are associated for their 
trade purposes, and, if your Lordships 
will allow me to quote from their 
letters, this is what they say. I will 
take the Shirt and Collar Makers. The 
letter is very short, and the Secretary 
addressirg me says she is sure that I 
will do my best. 


“To prevent Clause 16 of the Factories Act 

becoming law, as it will interfere with the 
women of my trade, many of whom do not 
come back at the end of three weeks unless 
they are obliged to by need of bread. No 
woman of my trade would think of coming 
back unless she was fit to do so. I strongly 
object to the law interfering with matters of 
this sort. Women can be trusted to take care 
of themselves. The clause does not seem to 
realise that there are unfortunate women with- 
out husbands who are very glad to go to work 
at the very earliest time, so as to help to keep 
their child and keep out of the lowest depths 
of degradation.”’ 
T shall not trouble your Lordships with 
other letters of the same kind from 
persons of the same class, but I have 
here letters to which I earnestly call your 
Lordships’ attention. One is a letter 
from Mrs. Fawcett, another is a letter 
from Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., and 
I have also two letters from Lady Gold- 
smith, who is the head of the Women’s 
Employment Society. What says Mrs. 
Fawcett, a name never to be mentioned 
in either House of Parliament without 
honour. She says— 

‘*Dear Lord Wemyss, I was very thankful 


to hear you were going to oppose the clause in 
the new Factory Bill, prohibiting the labour of 
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women for 4 weeks after childbirth. It appears 
tome such a provision would be either a dead 
letter, or in the hands of an employer a means 
of inquisitorial tyranny annoyance. No 
Government can providé for the well being of 
mothers before and after childbirth, and it is 

laying with the subject to pretend to do so. 
Fises niatgecs woent rest, as it seems to us, in 
the good sense and good feeling and financial 
necessities of the principal party concerned. 
The clause, unless it becomes a dead letter, 
might press very injuriously on widows, 
deserted wives, and unmarried mothers. Take 
the case of an unmarried mother earning her 
living in a factory. The most extensive pro- 
vision the law procures her from the father of her 
child is 5s. a week, and if the law provides no- 
thing else for her she must work. If it is claimed 
that in these circumstances the mother and child 
can receive comfortable maintenance out of the 
rates, some of the worst evils of the old Poor 
Law will be revived. If honest work is denied 
her, the chances are she will be forced into a 
lower depth of evil than any into which she has 
already sunk. Her inducement to conceal the 
birth of her child, already very strong, will 
be reinforced, and I earnestly hope you will be 
successful in endeavouring to oppose this 
clause.” 


Then Mrs. Dr. Garrett Anderson comes 
next. What does she say? I have 
already told your Lordships of one 
medical lady who informs me she goes 
to work within 14 days after her con- 
finement. Mrs. Garrett Anderson says— 

“So far as I am able to judge, the clause is 
quite unnecessary, and I believe it would do 
far more harm good. Many women who 
work hard all their lives are quite able to work 
in less than a month after their confinement, 
and whether they are or not, they ought to 
be left entirely to decide for themselves. If 
legislation is wanted on such a point, why not 
extend it to the other conditions of health.’ 
And that is where legislation of this sort 
breaks down— 

“It might with as much sense be made 
illegal to work within a given time after any 
other form of illness.’ 

I have two other important letters 
one is from the Honorary Secretary of 
the Women’s Employment Society, Miss 
Heather Bigg, of which Lady Goldsmid 
is the head, and it is much to the same 
effect as the others. Those ladies clearly 
perceive one cause for the demand for 
this kind of legislation, namely, the 
desire of the Trade Unions to keep 
women from competing with their 
members. In this letter Miss Bigg 
says— 

“ Several representative working women with 
whom I have talked on the subject, assure me 
that in our country there is no general need for 
sucha provision. It is the grossest libel upon 
the English working man to assert that he is in 
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the habit of forcing his wife to return to work 
before she is fit for it. . . . ody aly 
to the enforcement of the contemplated law, 
this would be difficult, if not impossible, In 
Austria a similer prohibition of women’s work 
after confinement is supposed to be in force, but 
it appears from the Re of the Inspector of 
Industries there (1888) that the Law is very 
generally infrin The mere attempt to 
enforce such a law, however, would be pro- 
ductive of hardship. . . . Clause 16 embodies 
one of the recommendations of the Berlin 
Labour Conference, but it also embodies a per- 
nicious tendency to make concern for women’s 
pear a plea for driving them out of the labour 
market.” 


Do not forget that my Lords. This, how- 
ever, is more plainly referred to in the 
last letter which I think it necessary 
to read to your Lordships. Lady Gold- 
smid writes to the effect that there may 
be surprise felt why there has not been 
a move made in this matter before, but 
they could not believe there was such a 
provision in an English Parliamentary 
measure until afew days ago. I may 
say that I did not myself know it. Lady 
Goldsmid says— 

“*T have only just heard that in the new Fac- 
tories Bill there is a clause to forbid employers 
employing a woman until four weeks after she 
has given birth to a child,” 

The whole story is told very briefly on 
one sheet of notepaper. Lady Goldsmid 
says— 

“For three different reasons the provision 
seems to me to be mischievous and undesirable. 
First, the State interference with adult women, 
depriving them of individuality and responsi- 
bility and keeping them as perpetual minors.” 
That is the first thing— 

** Next, the condition of women after child- 
birth varies in almost every case, one being 
at the end of a fortnight like another at the 
end of four weeks.” 


I have given you authority for that— 


“Thirdly, the pressure upon women who 
have to gain their livelihood is so great in many 
cases that if the law forbade their returning to 
their accustomed employment for s2 long, 
they would be driven to other work no less and 
perhaps more onerous. This is not an ideal 
state of things, but it is a fact, and it is to be 
deplored that the State should step in to put 
additional fetters on women, who might now 
reasonably hope for the removal of those 
which they have long endured and found to be 
a burden. I am referring to impediments in 
some branches of work, some of which have 
not been removed.”’ 


Now mark what follows, my Lords, I 
pray you, for this is at the bottom of the 
agitation of Members of Parliament and 
others in dealing with this matter as 
they are now trying to do. Here is 
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Lady Goldsmid’s view of the motive 
power of all this. She says— 

“ All the agitation which has been goi 
this Session to reatriot women’s work Coton 
mainly caused by men, Trade Unionists, for 
their own interests, and against those of the 
women.” 
I have nothing more to add, save to 
apologise to your Lordships for taking 
up so much of your time. This subject 
is one of great importance, and I hope 
in dealing with so very difficult and 
delicate a matter I have not given offence 
to the ears of any of your Lordships. 
All I would say in conclusion is, that in 
speaking last Wednesday week at St. 
James’s Hall, to an admiring and 
applauding audience, the Prime Minister 
said there was , 
“a great tendency to come to the State for 
everything at the present day, but that, after 
all, with all the goodwill in the world, there 
was little the State could and ought to do.” 
All I hope is that when listening to 
these letters which I have read the 
noble Marquess and your Lordships ma 
come to the conclusion that this 16 
clause is one of those matters which 
Parliament had better leave alone, and 
which if it interferes with, it will fail to 
deal with satisfactorily, and I beg to move 
the omission of this clause. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
Clause 16.—(The Lord Wemyss.) 


*Lorp pe RAMSEY: My Lords, it is 
hardly advisable to allow this clause to 
be omitted. It was a suggestion of the 
Berlin Conference, and has been for 
good reasons inserted in this Bill. Of 
course, your Lordships will decide 
whether it is advisable or not to en- 
deavour to prevent a woman for a 
month after childbirth doing work. 
The opinion is that it is advisable not 
only for her own sake, but also possibly 
for the sake of those yetunborn. There 
is no doubt it may be difficult to enforce 
thoroughly and strictly the proposal 
here made. I think it was made 
a chief point in the other House that 
the time before childbirth as well as 
after should be taken into account. 
That is hardly practicable, but if your 
Lordships think this is practicable I 
hope you will allow it to remain. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I wish to give full consideration to 
anything that is said by my noble Friend, 
and especially by the very distinguished 
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persons whose letters he quoted, but I 
missed from the noble Lord’s speech 
any allusion to the frightful evils 
which are inflicted upon women who 
are forced to go to their work before 
they are fit for doing it upon these occa- 
sions. But the noble Lord spoke of the 
right of women to settle the matter 
for themselves. Of course he has a 
perfect right to go against the whole 
principle of our factory legislation if he 
chooses, but that is the principle of our 
factory legislation. The principle is 
that we should take care of those who, 
for some reason or other are subject to 
other people and are not able to take 
care of themselves. Our factory legisla- 
tion does not profess to take care of 
adult men, but of women and children. 
It has from its first inception taken care 
of them on the ground that they are 
liable to be forced to do that which is 
inconsistent with their health and well- 
being by those who are stronger than 
themselves. There is another considera- 
tion which my noble Friend did not 
notice, but which, I think, is of great 
importance. I think it is of great im- 
portance to protect these women them- 
selves from the terrible evils which 
result from over exertion under these 
circumstances ; but there is another 
reason why we should interfere for 
their protection and prevent them being 
forced to go to work too soon: that is, 
that the child suffers. The child is no 
longer properly nourished, and that is 
inflicting very serious injury on a being 
whom we are bound to protect. Of 
course, a great injury may be done at 
that time which is liable to end in the 
child growing up a stunted, dwarfed, 
unhealthy man. If my nobleand learned 
Friend’s memory can carry him back to 
the fearful revelations which were made 
of the condition of the population before 
the Factory Acts were passed, he will, I 
think, realise that we are bound to take 
care of the life of immature boys and 
girls who cannot take care of themselves, 
and whose health is valuable, not only 
to themselves, but also to their country- 
men, because they constitute the mass of 
the population. There is a great deal to 


be said in these matters. This may not 

be a precise limit; but, on the whole, the 

evil is so great that, although it may not 

be perfectly logical, although it may occa- 

sionally preclude women who are strong 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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enough to work from working at too 
early a period on these occasions, I still 
think, as at present advised, your Lord- 
ships’ House would be unwise to reject 
this clause. 

*Eart WEMYSS: I would like to ask 
the noble Lord a question, but before 
doing so, I would say a word on the 
point he has raised, with regard to 
women being forced to do that which 
would be bad for them; but this Bill 
does not prevent this. No doubt a brutal 
husband cannot send his wife to employ- 
ment under this clause within a month 
after childbirth to a factory, but he can 
force her to take any scrap work he can 
find for her to do, which may be much 
harder than her ordinary work. It de- 
feats itself. Then there is another point 
—this Berlin Conference ; it is appar- 
ently a millstone which is to be hung 
about the neck of our social legislation. 
We are told we must do this on account 
of the recommendations of the Berlin 
Conference. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : I did 
not make any such suggestion. I did 
not raise that point at all. 

*Kart WEMYSS: I beg pardon, it was 
said by Lord de Ramsey, I think, who is 
in charge of the Bill, and it is said also 
outside. I have read it from these 
letters. I have no wish to press this 
matter to a Division if that can be 
avoided, but I have felt bound, acting 
for these ladies, to bring the matter to an 
issue as favourable to them asI can. I 
would ask is there any likelihood of my 
noble Friend, before the Third Reading, 
re-consideriny his view and allowing this 
clause to be omitted in accordance with 
my Amendment? 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: Of 
course I never refuse to consider the 
arguments of noble Lords, and I will 
speak to the Home Secretary upon 
the matter which has been — brought 
forward by the noble Earl, but I confess 
that, as at present advised, the arguments 
to my mind are very strong in favour 
of retaining the clause. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: Does 
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the noble Lord wish to divide the 
House ? 
*Kart WEMYSS: I divide simply in 
protest. 


On Question whether the clause shall 
stand part of the Bill, their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 81 ; Not-Contents 24. 
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*Lorp pE RAMSEY: I have an 
Amendment now in Clause 26, page 10, 
line 29, to insert “every contractor em- 
ployed by any such occupier.” This is 
in conjunction with another Amend- 
ment, inserted to meet the wishes of 
many noble Lords who have been 
anxious to extend the powers of making 
it compulsory, as far as possible, to 
include the middleman and those whom 
he employs in the service of the factory 
or workshop. The noble Lord, Lord 
Sandhurst, moved an Amendment which 
carried out exactly the same good object, 
but there was something to which 
exception was taken in the wording of 
his Amendment. I hope he will think 
the Amendment I propose now carries 
out the object he has had so much at 
heart, in reducing the evils of sweating. 
I hope your Lordships will accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 26, 
page 10, line 29, after “therein” to 
insert “and every contractor employed 
by any such occupier.”—(Zhe Lord de 
Ramsey.) 

Lorp SANDHURST: I am very much 
obliged to the noble Lord for the way in 
which I have been met by him on behalf 
of the Government. I think it will 
furnish a plan by which we may get at 
the information the Inspectors so much 
desire ; and it will be done, J think, 
without interfering with the privacy of 
the domestic workshops. I do not 
suppose, of course, for one moment, that 
it will abolish sweating, but still it will 
bring within the reach of Inspectors 
that information as to the whereabouts 
of the very worst class of sweating dens 
which is so much required. I think it is 
very desirable they should be got at if 
possible. 

*Lorpv DORMER: My Lords, before 
this Motion is put I should like to ask 
the noble Lord in charge of the Bill 
whether the power granted to the Home 
Office to appoint sub-Inspectors is to be 
exercised, and if it is, whether the Home 
Office is prepared to appoint female sub- 
Inspectors. If is not suggested that 


these Inspectors should visit or inspect 
machinery, nor, if there is any objection 
to it, that they should visit factories and 
workshops in the slums of Shoreditch 
or Whitechapel, or places of that sort; 
but that they should visit workshops 
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and factories in the great centres of our 
industry in which hundreds of women 
are often employed in one factory. Since 
this Bill was before your Lordships in 
Committee my noble Friend Lord Leigh 
has received a letter, which I have seen, 
from a large employer in my neighbour- 
hood. The letter itself has been handed 
to the noble Lord in charge of the 
Bill, and I can only speak from re- 
collection. This gentleman tells us 
he has 250 women and more employed 
in his works in Staffordshire, and he 
would be very glad if women Inspectors 
were appointed. The women would 
themselves take it as a great boon, be- 
cause they feel that they could more 
easily and with greater freedom answer 
questions on sanitary subjects, and 
on the arrangements made for their 
comfort if the questions were put by 
a female Inspector. I have heard it 
said that women would not like, or be 
qualified, to undertake this work, but I 
would refer to those who have passed 
their examinations and received their 
diplomas in medicine, and I assure your 
Lordships there are many ladies who 
would make admirable officials and In- 
spectors. I hope the noble Lord will be 
able to tell us that the Home Office will 
be prepared to appoint at least, as an 
experiment, three or four of these female 
Insvectors; and from what we have 
heard to-night of the overwork of the 
Factory Inspectors, and the small num- 
ber of them, I hope this will be agreed 
to. 

*Lorp pE RAMSEY: My Lords, as 
regards the female Inspectors, the Secre- 
tary of State has the power now of 
appointing them if he thinks fit. The 
second question that the noble Lord 
asked is, “Has that power ever been 
exercised?” To the best of my belief 
it has not. Thirdly, he asks, “Is the 
Home Office prepared to appoint one or 
two as an experiment?” There would 
be some difficulty in having a joint in- 
spection carried out between male and 
female Inspectors in factories. A joint 
inspection, or dual control of that kind 
might be disadvantageous, but I am not 
at all prepared to say in places where 
women only are employed a female In- 
spector might not be of advantage. The 
noble Lord will not, of course, expect a 
definite declaration of any sort from me 
on this subject ; but I would wish, repre- 
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senting the Secretary of State, to speak 
to some extent sympathetically of the 
object. which the noble Lord opposite 
and other Lords have in this matter. I 
understand their wishes would be met if 
even one female Inspector were appointed 
as an experiment; and I can only say 
the matter is receiving the best attention 
from the Secretary of State, and that if 
it is feasible and possible he will exercise 
his power. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* to-morrow ; and to 
be printed, as amended. [No. 257.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 244.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

*Lorv SANDFORD: My Lords, the 
Amendment which stands in my name 
on page 2, line 13, is very simple. It is 
intended to prevent the unnecessary 
multiplication of Parliamentary Papers. 
As the clause stands, a separate Report 
of all these cases must be made each 
year ; and I propose that they should be 
done in the Annual Report to Her 
Majesty, which, as a matter of course, 
is presented to both Houses. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 4, Sub- 
section 2, page 2, line 31, to leave ont 
(“report annually to Parliament,”) and 
insert (“ publish in their annual Report 
a list of.”)—(The Lord Sandford.) 


*Txz LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): I 
think the object of the noble Lord is 
really met by the clause as it stands. 
The Department is not likely to cease to 
make Annual Reports, and the clause 
as it is seems to me framed in the best 
way to carry out all the noble Lord’s 
wishes. I do not wish to alter the 
clause unnecessarily, and the wordsreally 
seem to me to carry out the object 
he has in view. 

*Lorpv SANDFORD: The words in the 
clause, as I understand them, require a 
separate Report to be made in these 
cases, and that is the very thing I wish 
to avoid. 

*Viscountr CRANBROOK: I do not 
agree with this, and I do not wish to 
alter the Bill in regard to something 

Lord de Ramsey 
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which I do not think really adds any- 
thing to it. 

Amendment negatived. 

*Lorn SANDFORD: The second 
Amendment is somewhat different. I 
think the clause as it stands is based 
upon a false assumption. It is based 
upon the assumption that the object 
of this Bill is to provide as many 
free places as possible. Now, I think 
the intention of the Bill is that we should 
provide only as many free places as are 
necessary. The clause assumes you will 
provide as many as possible, because 
the Department is called upon to 
report the cases in which they 
have sanctioned the imposition of fees. 
The presumption, therefore, is that they 
are not to sanction the imposition 
of fees; but are to provide as many 
free places as possible. By the in- 
sertion of the words which I pro- 
pose, “or refused” the Bill will be 
impartial, as these words will make 
it necessary for the Department to 
publish a Report of the cases, not only 
in which they have moved unduly in 
the direction of free education, but of 
the cases in which, though requested 
by the parents, as will often be the 
case, they have refused to sanction the 
imposition of fees which the parents are 
both able and willing to pay. J think it 
would be advisable that you should in 
this Bill put both the refusal and the 
sanction of fees upon the same equal and 
impartial footing. 

Amendment moved, in Clause 4, page 

2, line 32, after (“ sanctioned)”).to insert 
(“or refused.”)—(The Lord Sandford.) 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: I really 
do not see the necessity for putting this 
in, although I do not object to it. The 
list would be merely lengthened a little, 
and unless there is some objection made 
in other quarters I shall not object to 
putting in these words “or refused.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorpv SANDFORD: My Lords, I am 
surprised that the wordg which I now 
move to leave ‘out should have remained 
in the amended copy of the Bill. Iam 
afraid it must have been from some 
stupidity or want of knowledge of the 
Forms of the House that I did not move 
their omission when the Bill was in 


Committee ; but 1 understood they 
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had been agreed to be left out as a 
corollary to the similar Amendrent 
made in the earlier part of the same 
clause. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 4, Sub- 
section 4, page 3, line 4, to leave out 
from (“or”) to (“ population ”) in line 6. 
—(The Lord Sandford.) 


*Toe Marquess or RIPON: I really 
hope Her Majesty’s Government will not 
agree to leave out these words. There 
was no mistake on the last occasion. We 
quite understood the noble Marquess 
opposite to say that he would consider 
this question, and that it would be dis- 
cussed at this stage of the Bill. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: No; on the 
contrary, I stated distinctly I accepted 
the Amendment, though I did not think 
itof importance. I donot know whether 
noble Lords understood it, but I accepted 
it openly in the House. 


*Tue Marquess or RIPON: The first 
Amendment which was put in related to 
a different matter. This Amendment 
refers to the question whether the schools 
which are free are sufficient for the 
wants of the population. I confess I 
attach considerable importance to the 
words of this clause, because, to my 
mind, they have more than one meaning. 
My noble Friend (Lord Sandford) the 
other day, after I had ventured to say 
that the word “suitable” in the 8th 
section of the Elementary Education 
Act had always been regarded by Mr. 
Forster and myself as bearing some 
relation to the religious suitability of 
the school for the class of parents whose 
children were to frequent it, quoted to 
your Lordships a circular, which was 
issued some 20 years ago, at the 
time I was at the Council Office, in 
which that definition was not in- 
cluded. I thought my memory must 
have failed me in that matter, but I 
referred to the proceedings in the 
Commission which was presided over by 
my noble Friend opposite (Lord Cross) 
a few years ago, and in that Commis- 
sion I found that this answer was given 
by the late Mr. Patrick Cumin, the 
very able Secretary to the Education 
Department. The noble Lord asked 
him this question: “ You follow what 
Mr. Forster said in his speech, that 
he meant by ‘efficient’ good buildings 
and good teaching, and that by ‘ suitable’ 
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he meant suitable to the particular 
religious views of the parents of the 
children ?” to which Mr. Patrick Cumin 
answered, “ Yes, that is so.” That may 
be in the recollection of my noble 
Friend (Lord Cross), because Mr. Patrick 
Cumin put a somewhat narrow in- 
terpretation upon the extent to which 
that phrase ought to go; and my 
noble Friend referred to the question 
afterwards in some further discussion, 
in which I confess I thought he 
had the better of Mr. Patrick Cumin. 
I am, therefore, entitled to say that the 
view originally taken of the word 
“suitable” embraced the suitability of 
the school in respect to the religious 
teaching there given, and that the 
religious atmosphere, as I may call it, 
was a matter to be considered at the 
time when you were dealing with the 
school supply of the district. It is not 
now a question of supply of schools, but 
it is a question of supply of free schools, 
and, therefore, I cannot abandon the 
view taken in 1870 with regard to the 
advisability of including in this case 
the word “suitable,” or as it happens 
in this part of the clause the nega- 
tive “unsuitable.” But there may be 
other kinds of suitability, no doubt, and 
one of them is that you may have a 
large town district, and you may have 
your free schools all at one end of it, 
and your not-free schools at the other 
end of it. They may be just within the 
three-mile limit no doubt, but, at the 
same time, it would be only reasonable 
in a case of that kind that the free 
schools should be supplied within a proper 
distance of the home of the parents who 
require to use them. Underthose circum- 
stances, Ishould greatly regret to see these 
words left out. I do not think that 
their omission will facilitate the discus- 
sion of the Amendments in another 
place, because I am told that these 
words were deliberately accepted by the 
Government there. It was under- 
stood that they admitted them freely, 
and it will be regarded as a pro- 
ceeding somewhat unusual if they are 
now, without some good reason assigned, 
omitted from the clause. Under those 
circumstances, I hope the noble Viscount 
will maintain the words as they stand. 
*Viscount CRANBROOK : In regard 
to admitting the Amendment, though I 





| do not consider this a material Amend- 
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ment, still I do not think it is so material 
as to make me withdraw from what I 
said before ; but I would just remark in 
regard to what the noble Marquess has 
said that under the Public Education 
Act of 1870 it was not a question of de- 
ficiency of free places, but of public ele- 
mentary schools entirely. 1+ is a public 
elementary school, when it has these 
conditions attached to it, as I men- 
tioned before, that it has proper buildings, 
and that it is within a reasonable dis- 
tance, and if it has a Conscience Clause 
it is a suitable school. Under the 
Elementary Education Act there 
were certain schools which practically 
made the question of suitability very 
important ; for instance, there were 
places in which certified efficient 
schools, not public elementary, existed 
withont any Conscience Clause at 
all, and therefore, if there was a 
population beyond that which used the 
school, no doubt there was reason for 
interfering. The noble Marquess shakes 
his head, but I have referred to the 
Statute, and have made inquiry, and I 
find that undoubtedly that was the case; 
you had to take into account the exist- 
ing school accommodation, of whatever 
kind ; and if it was accommodation with- 


out a Conscience Clause, no doubt there 


was then a ground for having a School 
Board and for having interference. In 
this case no'such question arises; this 
clause deals entirely with public 
elementary schools, and does not enter 
into the question of suitable schools of 
any kind outside the elementary ques- 
tion. That being so, it is in accordance 
with the Elementary Act, a suitable 
school. 

*Toe Earn or KIMBERLEY: There 
was @ discussion the other night as to 
how these words “suitable” and 
“ unsuitable” found their way into the 
original Bill. I have taken the trouble 
to inquire into the matter, and I find 
that neither of these words was in the 
Bill originally. 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I believe 
that was so. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Both of 
these words were inserted as Amend- 
ments in the clause, and there is not the 
least doubt in. the minds of those who 
have given me information on the 
subject that considerable importance 
was attached to these words. They were 

Viscount Cranbrook 
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not in any way considered as the noble 
Viscount regards them—as of no conse- 
quence; and I have very little doubt 
that the noble Lord opposite sees 
that by getting rid of these words he is 
making a considerable change in the 
clause. The argument as to distance 
seems to me certainly to be one which 
ought to be considered. It is quite 
clear there may be such an arrangement 
of schools in the district that the pro- 
vision of free accommodation may, 
although sufficient in point of numbers, 
be extremely unsuitable; and I know 
that for that reason, putting aside 
altogether the question of religious diffi- 
culty, the words are thought by many to 
be desirable. I do not think that the omis- 
sion of “suitable ” in the former part of 
the clause necessarily entails the omis- 
sion of this word here. Although to 
a certain extent. they are related they 
refer to different things. I do not 
feel quite so competent to give an 
opinion upon the religious difficulty as 
the noble Marquess ; but looking to the 
great and serious difficulties, which have 
not diminished,with regard to the feelings 
and sentiments of people of various 
denominations in this country, I think 
myself it would be a pity that the 
requirement of suitability should not 
be retained, which might possibly 
enable the Education Depaitment in 
some cases to mitigate those unfortunate 
dissensions which we do not desire to see. 
*Tue Bishop or LONDON: I should 
like to point out that one of the arguments 
of the noble Lord in favour of retaining 
the word “ suitable” is entirely met by 
the preceding words in the sub-section, 
because it says “in any school district 
or any part of a school district,” and, 
therefore, it might very fairly come 
before the Education Department on 
the ground that here was a part of the 
school district which was not sufficiently 
supplied. I do not think that, using 
“suitability” in that sense, it is necessary 
to provide any further ; but with regard 
to the other meaning of the word 
“unsuitable,” I can only repeat what 
the Lord President has said about the 
words “suitable” and “ unsuitable ”— 
they have always, from 1870 down- 
wards, referred to cases where there 
was no Conscience Clause, and every 
public and elementary school has always 
been dealt with in that way. The 
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reason for my pressing this is because 
the noble Marquess just now seemed 
to think the evidence given before the 
Commission, which I can remember, 
negatived this view. Now, although 


it is quite true that Mr. Patrick Coram, 


expressed that view, yet he certainly 
maintained that public elementary schools 
were in all cases to be suitable. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorn SANDFORD: The next 
Amendment, in line 7, is to secure that 
an inquiry shall be public in cases 
where inquiry is necessary. In con- 
sulting the feeling of a district the 
inquiry should necessarily be public— 
that is to say, all persons interested 
should have notice and should be able 
to attend the inquiry if they please, and 
to hear what is said on the other side, 
as to supplying additional free accom- 
modation. At present public inquiries 
are held in non-School Board districts, 
and by this Amendment I propose to 
secure that public inquiry should be 
held in any School Board district in 
which more free accommodation is pro- 
posed on the application of the same 
persons, or may call for such an inquiry 
in districts not under a School Board. 


Moved, in Clause 4, page 3, line 7, 
after (“case ”) insert— 

‘¢ Which inquiry shall, on the request of the 
same persons as are entitled under section nine 
of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to 
apply for a public inquiry, be a public inquiry 
if the district is under a school board.”’—( The 
Lord Sandford.) 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I men- 
tioned in Committee that I would con- 
sider this matter between then and now 
upon an Amendment which the noble 
Lord introduced. This has been sub- 
mitted to the Parliamentary draughts- 
man, and it seems to be an efficient way 
of dealing with it ; and I am quite ready 
to accept this Amendment as to public 
inquiry if noble Lords desire it. 

*THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: Is it 
quite clear that in non-School Board 
districts there is a public inquiry. 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: Yes. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Bisnor or LONDON: My Lords, 
in page 3, line 27, in the middle of the 
second paragraph of Clause 5, I propose 
to insert words in accordance with what 
I said when I moved an Amendment to 
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House. I moved an Amendment which 

would have left out from the beginning 
at the word ‘‘ provided ” down to Section 

19 in that paragraph, and substituted 
for them power in any of these School 
Boards to associate themselves together 

and be treated by the Education De- 

partment as a single school. The ob- 

jection was made by the Lord Pre- 
sident that this would be practically 
unworkable. I did not see myself why 
it should be unworkable, but I under- 

took to endeavour to propose a different 
form of dealing with the matter, and 
what I propose now is to leave what has 
already been agreed to standing, and to 

insert words which will bring about in 
certain cases the result I have mentioned 

Those words are to the effect that the 
managers of two or more public elemen- 
tary schools may agree together, and may 
appoint a Committee and draw up a 
scheme, and that this scheme shall be 
submitted to the Education Department, 
and, if approved by them, those schools 
shall be treated as one school for such: 
purposes as the scheme provides. IT 
believe this cannot interfere with the 
principle of the Bill in the slightest. 
degree, and I do not see that it will do 
anything to bring any greater expendi- 
ture upon the Government, nor will it 
in any way impede or retard the pro- 
visions for free education; but it will 
enable voluntary schools in a great. 
many places to readjust their system in 
such a way that one school shall take- 
one part in that system and another- 
school may take another part. I do not. 
know that anybody has any serious ob- 
jection to that. I believe the words I 
have adopted have the approval of the 
Lord President of the Council, and I 
ask for their insertion. 

Moved, in page 3, line 27, after (“ sec- 
tion nineteen”), to add as a new para- 
graph— 

(‘‘ Where the managers of two or more public 
elementary schools in the same or neighbour- 
ing school districts, not being schools provided 
by a school board, agree to associate, and elect 
a committee for the schools in accordance 
with a scheme to be approved by the Educa- 
tion Department, the schools may be treated 
as one school for such of the purposes of the 
Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1891, as 
may be mentioned in the scheme, and the 
committee may fer such purposes ke treated 
as the managers of the associated schools.”)— 
(The 2 of London.) 
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*Viscount CRANBROOK: When we 
discussed this question the other day, 
the noble Lord opposite expressed a very 
general opinion that it was desirable, if 
possible, to group schools. I see no 
way of doing it except by asking for the 
confidence of the House—that they will 
trust the Education Department to frame 
rules for that purpose. It seems to me 
somewhat difficult to lay down schemes ; 
but if you have sufficient confidence in 
us, I shall be happy to undertake to do it. 

*Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY: It seems 
to me to be eminently a matter for the 
action of the Department, and I think it 
very desirable. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Bishop or LONDON: The next 
Amendment is that, where two or more 
schools are under the same managers, I 
propose to insert, in order to make it 
perfectly clear, the words “public 
elementary.” It is necessary to insert 
those words in order to make it impossible 
that the managers should group with 
their own public elementary schools of a 
different character. 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: Agreed. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Brisoor or LONDON: The last 
Amendment I have to propose is in 
Clause 6. The clause appears to me to 
be very unjust, as I said the other day 
when I went to a Division on the point, 
and was defeated; but, at any rate, it 
seems to me the schools to be dealt with 
under this clause should be those schools 
which the Bill, as a whole, deals with, 
because the Bill, at the very beginning, 
limits its operations to schools that are 
not “evening schools” —‘“‘not being 
evening schools” is the expression used 
in line 12, page 1, and, in order to make 
the whole thing move pari passu, I 
think the same rule ought to be applied 
here, because it is obvious the voluntary 
schools could not bring in evening schools. 
They are not within the Bill, and are 
not assisted. I think we ought to extend 
it in this particular, when we do not 
extend it to those schools in other cases. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK : I am sorry 
I cannot accept this Amendment. It 


seems to me the evening schools are 
out of our purview, and the managers 
deal, with those schools as they think 
proper. The voluntary schools have 
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full power, if they think proper, to make 
their evening schools free, and there is 
nothing to interfere with them. Take 
the case of Birmingham. Birmingham 
will gain very largely by the fee grants, 
having had low school fees. Therefore, 
if they think proper to employ some of 
the funds they will have in their hands 
for that purpose, they will be at liberty 
to do so. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Bill to be read 3 to-morrow; and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 257.) 
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TRUSTS AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 245.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order): A further amendment made; 
and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ELECTIONS) BILL. 
(No. 248.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order); and the Bill to be read 3* to- 
morrow. 


PENAL SERVITUDE BILL.—(No. 249.) 

Amendment reported (according to 
order): Further amendments made; 
and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL.—(No. 243.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMEN''S. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Toe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan): My Lords, in moving that this 
Report be now received, I wish to ask 
your Lordships to be good enough to 
allow me to move an Amendment, al- 
though I have not been able to give 
notice of it. The Amendment is in Clause 
3. It has been felt, although it would 
be in the power of the market authority 
to produce Returns and to secure the 
weighing of cattle, yet with regard to 
the price there appears to be no means 
of ascertaining exactly what the price 
of the various cattle sold is: I have 
looked into the question, and I believe 
it would be impossible that the clause 
should work as it now stands. I propose 
in page 2, line 1, Clause 3, to insert, 
after the word (‘‘and”) the following 
words :—(“ As far as the market authority 
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can ascertain same.”) I beg to move 
that Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS BILL 
[u.t.J—(No. 230.) 
Read 3 (according to order); and 
passed ; and sent to the Commons. 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 250.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order) ; further amendments made; Bill 
to be read 3* to-morrow; and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 258.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 228.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

*Lorpv ELPHINSTONE: My Lords, 
before the House goes into Committee 
on this Bill, I would make an appeal to 
my noble Friend the Secretary for Scot- 
land. When this Bill was before your 
Lordships on Second Reading I sug- 
gested to my noble Friend who has 
charge of the Bill that it, be sus- 
pended and brought in early next Ses- 
sion, as I said that none of the County 
Councils in Scotland knew anything 
about the Bill. My noble Friend stated 
the Bill was sent down to Scotland, but 
I find that the Scotch Office did not send 
the Bill down. Formerly the Scotch 
Office used to send down local Bills to 
Scotland, but I understand that the 
Stationery Office interfered, and said 
they were defrauded of their pence. I 
hope my noble Friend will arrange that 
on future occasions Bills shall be sent 
down by the Scotch Office. 

*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorutan): 1 should 
like to say, in reference to what the 
noble Lord has said, that I stated the 
Bill was sent down as soon as printed, 
but I did not say it had been sent down 
from ‘the Scotch Office. With regard 
to the suggestion of my noble Friend, I 
may inform him that I have already 
made arrangements by which I hope it 
may be found possible to send copies of 
Bills affecting Scotland to the several 
County Councils. It is not part of my 
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official duty to send them, but I think 
it is desirable that the County Councils 
should be made acquainted with the 
provisions of Bills affecting Scotland as 
soon as may be possible. 


House in Committee. 
Clause 1. 
Verbal Amendments made. 


*Lorpv ELPHINSTONE: I have an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 2, to leave 
out (“the application of ”) and to insert 
(“‘ an application by an absolute majority 
of.”’) 


*Lorpv HAMILTON or DALZELL: I 


| believe that it is in conformity with my 


promise to the Secretary for Scotland 
that thatshould be putin. Ihave no db- 
jection to it also applying to the District 
Council if the noble Lord thinks it 
proper. 

Amendment moved, in Clause 2, page 
1, line 27, at end of Clause, to add (“and 
agreed to by an absolute majority of the 
whoie members of the county council.”) 
—(The Lord Hamilton of Dalzell.) 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: With 
reference to these two Amendments I 
have an Amendment here which will 
embody the views of both noble Lords 
who have just spoken. The noble Lords 
have referred to the District Councils, 
and to an absolute majority in the 
County Councils. If they will accept 
this Amendment in place of those two 
Amendments, I shall be glad to propose 
to add at the end of the clanse— 

“ Unless approved of by an absolute majority 
of the members of the District Committee or 
County Council as the case may be.” 

I think that will meet the views of both 
noble Lords. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 2, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
verbal Amendments. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee, and to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 259.) 


LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
BILL [#.u.]—(No. 24€.) 

Read 3* (according to order) ; amend- 
ments made: Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 
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99 Local Taxation {Customs 
LUNACY BILL [x.1.]—(No. 247.) 

Read 3* (according to order) ; amend- 
ments made: Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) ACT, 1890. 


Lorpv MONTEAGLE or BRANDON, 
in moving for a Return showing the 
annual amount allocated to each county 
in England and Wales under the Local 
Taxaticn (Customs and Excise) Act, 
1890, for technical education and other 
purposes, distinguishing the amount de- 
voted in each county (a) to technical 
education generally, and (}) to dairy 
instruction in particular; and to ask 
what steps Her Mujesty’s Government 
intended to take to extend those benefits 
to Ireland, especially as regarded dairy 
instruction, said: My Lords, I will not 
detain the House long upon the Motion 
which stands in my name, but I trust I 
may be allowed to make a few remarks 
in moving it. The House is probably 
aware that under the Local Taxation 
Act, the Customs and Excise Act of last 
year, large sums of money were allo- 
cated to counties in England, and were 
especially ear-marked for the support of 
technical education. The Local Authori- 
ties were specially empowered to devote 
it for that purpose, and the County 
Councils of England and Wales are en- 
gaged at the present time in making 
arrangements with that object. Many 
of them I understand have agreed to 
devote this money—£700,000 for the 
whole of England and Wales—to 
technical education. The corresponding 
sum in the case of Ireland—something 
over £100,000—was devoted between 
primary education, for increasing the 
salaries of national teachers in Ireland, 
and intermediary education. Nothing 
was done for technical education. 
The result is that in this important 
matter of technical education Ireland is 
most lamentably deficient. My object in 
asking for this Return is not to criticise 
what the County Councils in England 
have done, but to base upon that the 
inquiry of Her Majesty’s Government 
what steps they intend to take with 
regard to Ireland. I have specially asked 
that the way in which it has been 
devoted in England and Wales shall be 
shown separately for each county, and I 
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ment to direct their special attention to 
the subject of dairy instruction in the 
country. With regard to the subject 
generally, I will only say that the back- 
wardness in this matter was shared by 
Ireland with England until very recently, 
but England is now in a fair position, 
owing to the grant of last year, to over- 
come that deficiency. Ireland, however, 
will be relatively in a worse position than 
ever, and unless something is done for 
the encouragement of technical education, 
Ireland will become more than ever a 
purely agricultural country without any 
provision for industries at all. Hoping 
that Her Majesty’s Government may 
shortly be in a position to devote their 
attention to the subject, and to do some- 
thing for the promotion of technical 
education generally, J will pass on to 
the subject of dairy instruction. My 
reason for moving this at the present 
moment is that not only is the subject 
extremely urgent, but it is eminently 
practical. It is urgent because the 
vast improvement in other countries, 
notably Denmark and Sweden, has put 
Irish butter at a great disadvantage. 
England was in the same position until 
recently, but the County Councils in 
England taking advantage of the Act of 
last year are remedying that defect, and 
will no doubt put upon the market as 
good an article as Denmark and Sweden. 
But in the meantime Ireland is left very 
much as she was. Iam not forgetting 
that a great deal has been done in Ireland 
in the past time, because Ireland has 
rather been in the van. The Irish 
Government has spent a good deal of 
money in promoting dairying. Schools 
have been established both in Dublin 
and Cork, and I am most thankful to the 
Government for having started that 
work. I should like to see more done 
in that direction. I think that the 
Munster school is to a large extent a local 
venture ; though under a Government 
Board and receiving a Government grant, 
itis largely carried on and assisted by 
local efforts. The excellent work it has 
done in the past might be very largely 
extended by an additional grant, and I 
hope Her Majesty’s Government will be 
able to see their way to doing some- 
thing in that direction... I wish to point 
out to the Government that those 
institutions which I have mentioned 

















at Glasnevin and Cork, valuable 
as they are, and excellent as is their 
work, do not meet the wants of the 
country. Recently, the manufacture of 
butter has become more a matter of 
factory than domestic work. What we 
want in Ireland is that where these 
factories have been largely established 
we should be able to go to the factories 
and to the farmers to instruct them, 
instead of asking the farmers to go to 
school. This very fact is an argument 
for the particular kind of instruction 
which I hope Her Majesty’s Government 
will be able to give. If you had a 
skilled expert to go round to instruct 
these people and the managers of the 
factories which are starting up, there 
would be nothing required for that pur- 
pose but the salary of the Inspector 
and his travelling expenses. By this 
means one man would cover a large 
district. I should think one Inspector 
would cover the whole district of 
Munster, and this would be an absolutely 
small expense in proportion to the results 
which might be expected from it. Before 
I sit down I would just remark that I 
was glad to see the Chief Secretary, in 
another place yesterday, is reported to 
have said he hoped to be able to assist 
the Land Commission with funds for 
developing in every way the agricultural 
prosperity of the country. I hope I 
have succeeded in showing to the House 
that there is a means ready to their 
hand for conferring an important benefit 
upon the country; and at a very small 
cost. I must before I conclude take this 
opportunity of thanking Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Chief Secretary 
for the great efforts they have made to 
promote the well-being of Ireland and 
the development of her industries. 
What is being done in the West by the 
establishment of the Congested Districts 
Board will, I hope, lead to marked 
results in those districts; but I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government will realise 
that the other districts in the country, 
though not so poor as the West, have 
also claims upon them, and that they 
will be able to see their way to dosome- 
thing in the direction I have described. 
Lorp BELPER: I only venture to 
interpose for a moment to ask the 
Government, if they give such a Return 
as is asked for, that they will put it in 
amore detailed and scientific form than 
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that in which it is moved for. The Re- 
turn asked for is with regard to technical 
instruction generally, and then as to 
dairy instruction in particular. There 
are a large number of other industries 
in which it would be extremely useful to 
have technical instruction in the other 
branches of agriculture, mining in- 
dustries, cookery, and so on. I think such 
a Return would be very useful, especially 
with regard to those counties which may 
not have finished their own schemes of 
technical education. There is only one 
other point which I would call to the 
noble Lord’s attention. As he is aware, 
some of these County Councils who are 
engaged in these schemes, which are of 
@ very intricate character, have not yet 
finished them, and I hope if he sends to 
the County Council for such Returns as 
are asked for, the Local Government 
Board will give them a little further 
time to make them, say, the end of the 
autumn. By that time I think he 
would get more complete Returns than 
at the present moment. 


*Lorp HENNIKER: My Lords, as 
far as the part of the question put by 
the noble Lord opposite in which I am 
concerned, I have to state, on the 
part of the Department which I have 
the honour torepresent in this House, 
that there is no objection whatever to 
the Return asked for, but there is a 
little objection to the form in which it is 
asked. It would not be so convenient 
to give it in the form of the Motion of 
the noble Lord, and it would be more 
comprehensive in the form I propose. I 
have no doubt the form in which I pro- 
pose it to your Lordships will be accepted 
by the noble Lord. In form it is a little 
wider, and I think it will give all the in- 
formation he wants, and also give all 
the particulars which my noble Friend 
opposite wishes for. It has been thought 
by the Department, who have considered 
the matter very carefully, that this 
might be the preferable form. Perhaps 
you will allow me to read it. I propose 
that the Return should be this— 


‘A Return showing the amount paid tothe 
council of each county and county borough in 
Engiand and Wales out of the residue of local 
taxation, Customs and Excise duties, in respect 
of the year ended March 31, 1891, and the 
decisions of the councils as to the purposes to 
which the sums so received are to be applied, 
distinguishing, as far as ible, the moneys to 
be devoted to technical education generally, 
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and the part of those moneys to be devoted— 
I. (a) to dairying, (6) mining, and (¢) agricul- 
tural instruction; and Il. to instruction in 
other industries.”’ 

I think what the noble Lord opposite 
has said with regard to putting 
off the making of the Return a 
little later, so as to get a more 
complete Return, may be a matter of 
importance. I know that in my own 
district, where I am Chairman of the 
County Council, we have come to a sort 
of temporary arrangement as to a 
scheme of technical instruction, and 
I think a great many counties are in 
the same position. It may therefore be 
wiser, perhaps, to put it off for a short 
time. I have no doubt the noble 
Lord wishes to have as complete a 
Return as possible. I will call the at- 
tention of the President of the Local 
Government Board to this point, for I 
think we shall do better to secure as 
complete a Return as possible, even if 
we have to wait two or three months 
longer for it. I think that would be the 
best way if the noble Lord consents to 
it. 

Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, before 
the Motion is put, as the last few lines 
of it refer mainly to Ireland, and as 
the noble Lord’s speech dealt almost 
entirely with that portion of the 
Kingdom, I may, perhaps be allowed to 
say afew words in regard to what is 
being done in Ireland at the present 
moment, and also with regard to what is 
to be done in the future. With reference 
to the Customs and Excise Returns as 
regards Ireland, the sum coming to that 
country under the Customs and Excise 
Act 1890, has been allocated to primary 
and intermediate education. The Govern- 
ment are fully alive to the importance 
of technical education, and the advantage 
to be derived from a knowledge of the 
most important methods of dairying in 
Ireland... I would, however, remind the 
noble Lord that, in addition to such 
facilities as were given to the localities 
in Ireland to provide instruction under 
the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, 
the Government have aided in supply- 
ing, through the Munster Model Farm 
and through the National Board, a com- 
petent knowledge of dairying to many 
hundreds of persons. The National 


Board have, moreover, recently made 
arrangements whereby two of their in- 
Lord Henniker 
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structors will impart information on 
the subject, not only to pupils in the 
schools, but also to farmers. This is, 
broadly, how the case stands at the. 
present time. With regard to the future, 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland hopes next year to be in a 
position to consider what further steps 
may be taken to promote technical 
education (especially as regards dairy- 
ing) in Ireland. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON: 
Iam much obliged to the noble Lord for 
the answer he has given. I think it would 
be better if the Return showed what was 
devoted to dairying instruction in other 
branches than dairying. 

*Lorp HENNIKER: Perhaps, I might 
point out that the Return will deal 
with technical education generally, and 
what part of these moneys have been 
devoted—first, to dairying; second, to 
mining; and third, to agricultural in- 
dustries. Then another head is the in- 
struction in other industries. Every- 
thing is put separately. I think that is 
what the noble Lord means. 

Lorp MON'TEAGLE or BRANDON: 
I have only one word to say as to what 
fell from the noble Earl upon two 
points. He referred to the Technical In- 
struction Act of 1889. I will not touch 
upon that now, for Iam afraid it does 
not refer to Ireland at all; but 
I daresay the Government will consider 
the point when they come to deal with 
the whole question. I was glad to hear 
from the noble Eark what I was not 
aware of before—that the National 
Board are going to appoint two travel- 
ling Inspectors; but I should like to 
point out it is important they should be 
really trained experts, because if it is 
done on the lines of previous experi- 
ments which have been made by the 
National Board in sending out dairy- 
maids, I think that would not meet the 
case as regards the factories now being 
established. 

*Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: 
With regard to what my noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Monteagle) has said re- 
lating to Ireland, it was very much 
on the lines of a question which I put 
put the other day with reference to 
the necessity of encouraging agriculture 
in Ireland for the benefit of the popula- 
tion generally. My noble Friend (Lord 
Cadogan) gave me a certain amount of 
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satisfaction in his answer, and [I sin- 
cerely hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take up the question another 
year; but I would point out to my 
noble, Friend (Lord Monteagle) that dairy- 
ing was included in the question Iasked, 
and I am of opinion that the Land 
Commissioners have done well by 
establishing an Agricultural Depart- 
ment; but it is an Agricultural Depart- 
ment not supported by the State, except 
in so far as regards the money which is 
provided for Inspectors to collect prices 
under the Act of 1887. That is the 
only money they receive at present. 
I think if Her Majesty’s Government 
would in future consider whether it 
would be possible to transfer the powers 
of technical education, and dairying, and 
other things, to this Department, instead 
of keeping them as they are at present 
under the National Board, it would be 
much better. My noble Friend (Lord 
Monteagle) alluded to the butter fac- 
tories which are being started all over 
the country. Iam sorry to say I do not 
think they are doing as much good as he 
thinks, because men who send their milk 
to those factories almost inevitably lose 
a number of their calves. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON : 
Not necessarily. 

*Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
am sorry to say I found it so in my 
district. I hope the noble Lord will 
bear the questions in mind, and that 
the Land Commission may be turned 
into an Agricultural Department en- 
abled to carry out some of the sugges- 
tions of the noble Lord opposite. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON : 
I entirely agree in what the noble Lord 
opposite has said. 

“Return showing the amount paid to the 
Council of each county and county borough in 
England and Wales out of the residue of the 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Duties 
in respect of the year ended the 31st of March, 
1891, and the decision of the Councils as to 
the purposes to which the sums so received are 
to be applied, distinguishing so far as possible 
the moneys to be devoted to technical educa- 
tion generally, and the part of those moneys 
to be devoted --(1.) to (@.) dairy, (b.) mining), 
and (c.) agricultural instruction; and (2.) to 
instruction in other industries.—(Zhe Lord 
Monteagle of Brandon.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 23rd July, 1891. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





STANDING ORDERS—COUNTY 
COUNCILS AND PRIVATE BILLS. 


(3.0.) Mr. HASTINGS (Worcester, E.): 
I beg to move a new Standing Order, 
giving to the Councils the right to 
appear and oppose Private Bills. At the 
present moment Town Councils and 
Local Boards have a locus standi to 
oppose any Private Bill which, in their 
opinion, injuriously affects their locality, 
and my proposition is that, subject to 
the decision of the Court of Referees, 
the County Councils should have the 
same privilege. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the following New Standing 
Order be adopted to follow Standing 
Order 1344— 

*134n. Ordered, That it shall be competent 
to the Referees on Private Bills:to admit the 
Petitioners, being the Council of any Ad- 
ministrative County or County Borough, the 
whole or any part of which is alleged to be in- 
juriously affected by a Bill, to be heard against 
such Bill ifjthey think fit.’ ’—( Ir. Hastings.) 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I do not rise for the purpose of 
opposing this Standing Order, nor the 
Standing Order which is to follow, but 
I think it is right the House should 
understand exactly what is proposed to 
be done. It is quite true that this 
Motion follows very much the lines of 
the Standing Order which applies to 
municipal towns, but there is a sub- 
stantial difference to which I think atten- 
tion ought to be cailed. Under the Local 
Government Act the County Councils 
are invested with many of the privileges 
of municipal towns, but they have no 
authority in respect to the water of a 
town, except to prevent the pollution of 
ariver. The only question at issue is 
whether a County Council should have a 
right to appear in opposition to a Bill 
which may affect a particular district of 
a county, and it is proposed to leave itto 
the Court of Referees to say whether 
the County Council has a locus standi. 
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At present the locus standi must depend 
apon the possession of a right or interest, 
and the Local Government Act does not 
give to the County Councils a right or 
interest in respect of the water of a 
county. Early this Session the question 
arose as to the right of ‘County Councils 
to appear in opposition to a Water Bill 
which affected the interestsof the county, 
and the Court of Referees, after consider- 
able argument and not without some 
difference of opinion, came to the con- 
<lasion that the Councils had no locus 
-standi. The locus standi must depend 
upon a right, and a County Council has no 
general right of supervision, control, and 
management of the water supply of the 
county. Therefore, to admit them to a 
locus standi would be to give them a 
right and interest which Parliament has 
not given. I am not prepared to deny 
that there may be cases in which it is 
not only convenient, but proper, that a 
County Council should be able to appear 
for the county beyond the interest of an 
Urban and Local Authority. But if we 
are to give this right, it should be under- 
stood that we are deliberately giving, by 
-@ Standing Order, what Parliament itself 
has refrained from giving. As to the 
~second Standing Order which the hon. 
Member proposes to move, and which 
valleges that the administrative county 
may be injuriously affected by the pro- 
visions of a Bill relating to the water 
supply of any town or district, I think 
they ought to be entitled to be heard 
against the Bill. 

*(3.10.) Mr. C. S. PARKER (Perth): 
As Chairman of the Court of Referees on 
ordinary occasions, I have very little to 
add to what has been stated by the 
Chairman of Committees, but I think it 
is only right to remind the House that 
the proposed Standing Order would 
apply not only to Water Bills, to which 
he has specially referred, but to Railway 
and all other Private Bills alleged 
injuriously to affect the*county. It 
would be a new function for County 
Councils, but I see no reason why they 
should not be admitted to be heard 
against any such Bill, subject to the 
judgment of the Court of Referees, as 
to whether the alleged injury is of such 
a nature and degree as to justify the 
intervention. 

Mr. MILNES GASKELL (York, W. 
R., Morley), who was imperfectly heard 
Mr. Courtney 
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in the Gallery, was understood to sup- 
port the proposed Standing Order. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I under- 
stood when the Local Government Bill 
was passing through the House that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board promised to consider this ques- 
tion. I should be glad to learn what the 
result of that consideration has been. 


*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcntg, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I do not 
remember having given any under- 
taking of the kind referred to by the hon. 
Member, but as far as the Government 
are concerned they have no objection to 
offer to the proposed Standing Order. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the said Order be a 
Standing Order of this House. 


Mr. HASTINGS: I beg now to 
move a new Standing Order entitling 
County Councils to be heard against 
Bills dealing with water supply. 
In so important a matter as the pollution 
of water, I think that any County 
Council whose district is likely to be in- 
juriously affected should have the right 
to be heard. Iam aware that the pro- 
posed Standing Order differs in some 
degree from the existing Standing Order 
in regard to the rights of Local Boards, 
but I think it does so rightly, inasmuch as 
the area of a county is much larger. A 
stream may have its source in one county 
and flow through another. I hope the 
House will agree to the proposal. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the following New Standing Order 


be adopted to follow Standing Order 
134B. 

*€134c, Ordered, that the Council of any 
Administrative County alleging in their Peti- 
tion that such Administrative County or any 
part thereof, may be injuriously affected by the 
provisions of any Bill relating to the water 
supply of any town or district, whether situate 
within or without such County, shall be entitled 
to be heard against such Biil.”—(Mr. Hastings.) 

*Mr. C.S. PARKER: The difference 
between this and the previous Standing 
Order is that this relates to water only, 
and is not permissive but imperative, 
taking the question altogether out of 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Referees. 
Urban Local Authorities have such a 
right to be heard, and what this Standing 
Order does, is to place County Councils 
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County 
in as gooda position. They are certainly 
the natural defenders of the interests of 
the county as a whole, and where there 
are matters that require joint action, 
such as the interests of small towns 
and villages, the county may well pro- 
tect them. Therefore, if it is to remain 
imperative upon the Court of Referees 
to admit Urban Authorities to be heard 
as regards water supply, I think the 
same privilege may well be enjoyed by 
the County Councils. 
(3.15.) Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the said Order be a 
Standing Order of this House. 


PETITIONS—POINT OF ORDER. 

The next Private Business on the 
Order Paper was the consideration of a 
number of Provisional Order Bills re- 
lating to the rates and charges of various 
Railway Companies. In each case ob- 
jection was taken, and the Order was 
postponed until to-morrow. 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to read a Petition to 
the House, upon which is founded the 
opposition that I shall endeavour to lead 
to-morrow egainst these Bills. It is 
from the timber importers of Hull. It 
is as follows. [The hon. Member was 
proceeding to read the Petition, but was 
interrupted by loud cries of “Order.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
usual practice is for an hon. Member to 
state the substance of a Petition he 
presents, unless he desires it to be read 
by the Clerk at the Table. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Iamsorry, Sir, but 
Iasked you whether I should read the 
Petition, and you said “ Yes.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
called upon the hon. Member to present 
the Petition, not to read it. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Well, I would 
rather the Clerk should read it, than read 
it myself. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


The Petition was then read by the 
Clerk at the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 





PROMOTION OF OFFICERS ON THE 
INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 
Sir H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN (Dur- 
ham, S.E.): I had given notice of my 
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intention to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the Secretary of 
State for India has had under his con- 
sideration the advisability of taking 
some steps to accelerate the present 
slow rate of promotion of officers of the 
Indian Staff Corps ; if not, whether he 
will give early consideration to the sub- 
ject; and whether he is in a position to 
make any communication to the House 
as to the views of the Government of 
India on this matter? As I do not see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary in his place, may I ask whether 
any other Member of the Government is 
prepared to answer the question ? 


There was no response. 


Sm H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN: Then, 
as there is no Minister present who is 
instructed to answer the question, I will 
defer it until to-morrow. 


CHIEF RESIDENCY MAGISTRATE AT 
BOMBAY. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
In the absence of the Under Secretary 
of State for India I beg to postpone 
the question of which I have given 
notice — To ask whether the Secre- 
tary of State is aware that Mr. 
Slater, a junior barrister, has been 
appointed by the Bombay Government 
to act as Chief Residency Magis- 
trate ct Bombay ; and whether Mr. 
Slater is duly qualified, according to 
the regulations, to hold this appoint- 
ment ? 


OLD CRIMEAN AND INDIAN SOLDIERS 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the sum of money to be 
devoted to the old Crimean and Indian 
soldiers will also be applicable to the 
Land Transport Corps who served before 
the fall of Sebastopol ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannops, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : The Land Transport Corps 
who served in the Crimean and Indian 
Campaigns would have a claim to 
generous treatment as other soldiers 
who served in the same campaign. 


COUNTY BOUNDARIES. 
Mr. HASTINGS (Worcester, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he will-lay 
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upon the Table of the House any Reports 
made to the Board by County Councils 
in England and Wales on the subject of 
the alterations in county boundaries pro- 
posed by the Boundary Commissioners ? 
*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rirentr, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Nearly 
all the County Councils of counties in 
England and Wales which would be 
affected by the alterations in county 
boundaries proposed by the Boundary 
Commissioners have made Reports to 
the Local Government Board on the sub- 
ject. The representations affecting each 
county have already, almost without 
exception, been communicated to the 
County Councils interested, and the pro- 
posals as regards the parishes comprised 
in different Unions have also in almost 
every instance been communicated to 
the Boards of Guardians, and have been 
considered by them. Publicity has, 
therefore, been given to the representa- 
‘tions, and the Board have no reason to 
doubt that those interested in the ques- 
tion have full information on the sub- 
ject. As the Return would be a vo- 
luminous and costly one, my hon. Friend 
will not, I trust, under the circumstances 
which I have mentioned, think it neces- 
sary that a Return should be presented. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that, in the Return ordered 
to be printed on the 7th July, 1891, 
showing the number of electors on the 
register in each Parliamentary con- 
stituency, in the casesof upwards of 200 
county divisions in England and Wales 
the numbers of electors returned include 
not only such duplicates as were usual 
before the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Act in 1888, but also duplicates of 
voters on the ownership lists whose 
names are also included for County 
Council purposes on the occupation lists, 
and are marked § ; and that these dupli- 
cate names so marked are in many cases 
10 per cent. or more of the total number 
of voters given in the Return; and 
whether, inasmuch as it would be easy 
for the Returning Officers to count the 
names so marked and to deduct them 
from the total number, he will give such 
instructions as will remedy this alleged 

Mr. Hastings 
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Vist. 
inaccuracy in making out future Re- 
turns ? 

* Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Srvarr Worttey, Sheffield, Hallam): I 
cannot answer for the accuracy of the 
figures and proportions cited by the hon. 
Member, but I have given instructions 
that in future Returns of this kind 
names against which an asterisk or mark 
is placed in pursuance of Section 7, Sub- 
section 5, of the County Electors Act, 
1888, shall, if possible, be excluded. 


HOLYROOD PALACE. 

Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
he will be good enough to state the con- 
clusions of the authorities with respect 
to admission to Holyrood Palace ? 

*Tue SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
question of the fees charged for admission 
to Holyrood Palace has been considered, 
as I promised, in conjunction with the 
permanent officers of the Office of Works 
in London and Edinburgh. On the 
whole, up to the present, the informa- 
tion furnished to me leads me to think 
that the abolition of the fee would be of 
very little advantage to any individuals, 
and might give rise to a system of touts 
and touting, which would be much more 
objectionable than the small charge 
involved in the present system. A pro- 
posal for adding another free day would 
present fewer objections, and is now 
under consideration. 


NORTH UIST. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (Inver- 
ness-shire): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has received com- 
munications from the proprietor of the 
Island of North Uist and others, com- 
plaining of the inefficiency of the local 
and internal postal services ;and whether 
he can state the annual postal revenue 
from the island, and the cost of these 
internal services ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratkes, Cambridge University): I have 
received communications on this subject 
from the proprietor of the island, and I 
have caused replies to be sent explaining 
in much detail the reasons against alter- 
ing the existing internal postal service. 
There has not been time to ascertain 
exactly how the revenue from the corre- 
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spondence of the island compares with the 
expenditure, but the information shall be 
obtained and furnished to the hon. 
Member. 


Bursting of 


BUSHMILLS DISTILLERY COMPANY, 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Bushmills Old Distillery 
Company made an application to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue to 
store whisky temporarily in a ware- 
house situated in the Market Place, 
Bushmills ; whether he is aware that the 
warehouses in the distillery are already 
filled to their utmost capacity; and 
whether the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue have acceded to this request ; 
and, if not, will he explain why ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am informed that 
the Board of Inland Revenue has acceded 
to the request of the company for an 
additional warehouse which they require 
for a limited period until other ware- 
houses are completed. 


THE CYPRUS TRIBUTE. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he has taken, or intends 
to take, any steps to bring about an 
arrangement with the Porte for the com- 
mutation of the annual payment of 
£92,800 now due from Cyprus to the 
creditors of the Porte, and an arrange- 
with France to pay off the Guaranteed 
Four Per Cent. Loan of 1855, and to 
raise the money on cheaper terms? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscney, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The question of the 
hon. Member describes the tribute of 
Cyprus as due to the creditors of the 
Porte. So far as the Government is 
concerned, their obligation is to the 
Porte, and not to its creditors. I 
mention this lest some misapprehension 
should arise from my taking no notice 
of this suggestion in the question. With 
regard to the substance of the question, 
the times have not been propitious for 
either of the two operations specified by 
the hon. Member, and 1 can make no 
declaration at all as to what I might 
ultimately be able to do. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO, 
Apmmat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies, whether the Secretary 
of State has considered the statement 
made in Colonial Report No. 108 (Trini- 
dad and Tobago), page 35, by Mr. Com- 
missioner Hay, on the subject of helio- 
graphic and telegraphic communication 
between the two islands; and, seeing 
that the former system has failed on 
trial, he will now sanction and advise 
that telegraphic communication be forth- 
with established between them, and thus 
facilitate the proper carrying on jof the 
government of the two islands under one 
administration, as directed by Order in 
Council, 17th November, 1888 ? 


Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror tHE COLONIES (Baron H. de 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
importance of establishing telegraphic 
communication with Tobago has not been 
overlooked, and it is hoped that the 
Revenue of that island may, before long, 
be able to bear the cost. 


6-inch Guns. 


BURSTING OF 6-INCH GUNS. 


Apmirat FIELD: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
6-inch gun, which recently burst with 
such disastrous results on board H.M.S. 
Cordelia, was of same pattern as the 
6-inch gun which burst on board H.M.S. 
Active, in 1882 or 1883, during her gun 
trials at Spithead ; whether any steps 
were afterwards taken to strengthen 
the remaining guns of same pattern ; 
whether the Cordelia’s gun had been so 
strengthened; whether the naval 
experts made any representation on 
the subject, or expressed themselves as 
satisfied with the guns when s0 
strengthened; and whether, in view 
of the naval feeling on the subject outside 
the Admiralty, their Lordships will 
direct that a certain percentage of the 
remaining guns of this pattern be tested 
to bursting point, in order to restore 
confidence in those remaining, or else 
that they may be withdrawn from 
service afloat ? 


Tae FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): Yes; the gun was of the same 
pattern, but the Active’s gun burst in 
the chase, and not near the breech as in 
this case. These guns were ordered, in 
1882, to be chase-hooped as they came 
in for repair, and pending such 
strengthening they were only to be 
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fired with a reduced charge. The 
Cordelia’s guns had not been s0 
strengthened, but the recent accident 
could not have been prevented by this 
means, as the gun went near the breech. 
Iam not aware that any representation 
was made by naval experts upon the 
structure or strength of this particular 
mark of gun, but the Ordnance Com- 
mittee (which included naval officers), 
in April, 1882, recommended that no 
more guns of this mark should be 
manufactured. The experiment of 
testing the endurance of ‘this design 
of gun was tried in 1882, and a gun 
was continuously fired with 400 battering 
charges, and the firing was only ceased 
when the gun failed to rotate the pro- 
jectiles. Looking to the fact that this 
gun is of an inferior design to that of the 
guns subsequently made of the same 
calibre, I have made arrangements by 
which the guns of this mark will be 
immediately replaced by those of a later 
date in all ships except those about to be 
relieved. This change can be effected 
without in any way interfering with the 
supply of guns for ships now building or 
coming on for commission. 


ST. HELENA. 

ApmmraL FIELD: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the Secre- 
tary of State has considered the 
recommendation of the Acting Governor 
of St. Helena, in No. 118, Colonial 
Reports, page 17, as to receiving Im- 
perial assistance towards meeting the 
expenses of the Government, especially 
in the matter of the salary of the Go- 
vernor, in view of the fact that the in- 
habitants are suffering from the general 
depression caused by the diversion of 
ship traffic to the East, from the Cape 
route to the Suez Canal, whereby the 
number of vessels calling at the island 
has fallen from 853 in 1869, to 288 in 
1889 ; and, seeing that the island is held 
solely for Imperial purposes, and that 
the revenue is insufficient for local re- 
quirements, will the Secretary of State 
be prepared to ask Parliament for a 
grant in aid as formerly ? 


Baron H. pp WORMS: The recom- 
mendation has been considered, and Lord 
Knutsford has been in communication 
with the Treasury upon the subject ; but 

Lord G. Hamilton 
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he is not prepared to recommend that 
Parliament should be asked at present 
for any assistance. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
STORNOWAY. 

Dre. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that the 
larger steamer that has been put on the 
Strome-Stornoway route by the mail 
contractor takes on an average a longer 
time than the smaller one previously 
used; whether, of late, the time used on 
the voyage bas been weekly increasing ; 
whether she is an old boat with defective 
boilers that cannot stand sufficient steam 
pressure ; whether she frequently misses 
the 5.46. a.m. train from Strome, and so 
causes serious loss to fish curers and 
merchants in having their fish forwarded 
to the southern markets; why the time 
of departure for Stornoway has been 
altered from 9 p.m. to 11 p.m. which 
causes the 5.45.a.m. train to be missed ; 
whether he knows that her being allowed 
to call at Portree means a loss of three 
hours for passengers to or from Storno- 
way; and whether he will put sufficient 
pressure on the mail contractor to in- 
duce him to give an efficient and suitable 
service on this line ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The mail steamer now 
serving Stornoway is not a new one, but 
I have no reason to believe that she is 
inefficient either from age or imperfect 
condition. She is a much larger steamer 
than the one formerly employed, and 
affords improved passenger accommoda- 
tion. When the time for the voyage is 
exceeded, Iam informed that te delay 
arises in a great measure from causes not 
within the contractor’s control. The 
Harbour Commissioners of Stornoway 
offer no adequate facilities for landing 
the mails, though requested to do so, 
and during the fishing season there has 
been much difficulty in this respect. It 
is true that the steamer, on the inward 
voyage from Stornoway to Strome, has 
frequently missed the 5.45 a.m. train at 
Strome. This has arisen from her being 
detained on the outward journey from 
Strome to Stornoway by the late arrival 
of the mail train, and this delay again is 
occasioned by the late working of the 
train in the opposite direction, the line 
of railway being single and the fish 
traffic heavy. It+was hoped that by 
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altering the hour of departure—not from 
9 p.m. to 11 p.m., but from 10 a.m. to 
11 p.m.—the connection with the early 
morning train from Strome would be 
secured; but so far, for the reasons 
given, this expectation has not been 
realised. It ison rare occasions that this 
steamer calls at Portree, and then only 
by special permission, which is not 
granted unless it appears necessary on 
public grounds. No doubt passengers 
are delayed on such occasions; but, so far 
as the arrival of the mails at Stornoway 
is concerned, no public inconvenience 
has arisen. The hon. Member may rest 
assured that no opportunity will be lost 
of securing as efficient a performance as 
possible of this Service. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR THE ARMY. 
Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
will obtain from the Committee of Head 
Masters permission to publish their con- 
fidential Memorandum on the subject of 
examinations for the Army ; and whether 
he will in, future, decline to correspond 
with this Committee on public matters 
except upon the understanding that the 
correspondence may, if it is thought ne- 
cessary, be published ?P 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The War De- 
partment benefits by receiving in con- 
fidence a free expression of the views of 
the Head Masters ; and it would militate 
seriously against that freedom if the 
idea gained ground that such Reports 
might subsequently be made public. It 
follows that I am not prepared to comply 
with the suggestion in the second para- 
graph of the question. 


SALE OF OPIUM IN INDIA. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that an 
examination of the last Statement ex- 
hibiting the moral and material progress 
and condition of India shows the total 
number of places licensed for the sale of 
opium in the Indian Empire to be 
11,244; and whether that number is 
correct, or the statement he made on 
25th June, when he gave the total 
number of licences as 8,834 ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir: J. Gorst, 
Chatham): The Secretary of State con- 
siders this question is based upon some 
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error of computation. The moral and 
material progress Report shows no such 
total as that which is indicated in the 
question. 


MR. STOREY AND THE DURHAM 
POLICE. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether a single 
person has yet been proceeded against by 
the police forany riotous or illegal conduct 
on the occasion of the Silksworth baton 
charge on 25th February last, although 
numerous persons wounded in that 
charge have commenced civil actions for 
damages against Superintendent Oliver 
and other policemen; whether his” 
attention has been called to the fact 
that, on 7th April, Mr. Brewis laid 
informations against Police Constables 
Reed and Hodgson for perjury alleged to 
have been committed on 21st March, Mr. 
Storey, M.P., being one of the witnesses ; 
and that thereupon, on 10th April, 
Police Constable Snaith, who was not 
present at Newport Farm, laid an in- 
formation against Mr. Storey for perjury 
alleged to have been committed on 7th 
March, 34 days before; that the sum- 
mons against Mr. Storey was granted by 
Mr. C. J. Briggs, a County Magistrate, 
in the absence of the Magistrates’ clerk, 
and made returnable to the County 
Bench in opposition to the unbroken 
practice since Sunderland obtained a 
Borough Bench 50 years ago; whether 
he is aware that Mr. Storey, having been 
committed by the County Justices, a 
Divisional Court quashed the committal 
with costs against the said Justices ; 
after which a second summons against 
Mr. Storey was granted by two Borough 
Magistrates, and that on that occasion 
Mr. Strachan, the counsel for the 
prosecutors, stated that the prosecution 
was retaliatory ; whether he is aware 
that, on 9th July, a Borough Bench, 
consisting of the usual rota, unanimously 
dismissed the summons without calling 
on Mr. Storey’s counsel; that Snaith 
demanded to be bound over under the 
Vexatious Indictments Act, and was so 
bound, the Magistrates having no option ; 
and that, on 17th July, Mr. Strachan, 
the counsel for the prosecution, offered, 
in open Court, to withdraw the charge 
against Mr. Storey if the civil actions 
against the police were abandoned, and 
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although this was declined, Mr. 
Strachan nevertheless withdrew the 
charge ; and whether the Home Secre- 
tary will grant an open inquiry into the 
conduct of the Magistrates and the 
police, and all the circumstances of the 
case P 
*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I am in- 
formed by the Chief Constable that no 
person has been proceeded against by 
the police in connection with the pro- 
ceedings at Sunderland of February 25 
last. Civil actions for idamages are 
pending, as I am informed, against mem- 
bers of the police force. The informa- 
tions for perjury were laid on the dates 
mentioned in the question. The sum- 
mons against the hon. Member for 
Sunderland was granted by Mr. Briggs, 
a County Magistrate, the deputy clerk, 
who is a solicitor, being present. The 
Magistrate’s clerk informs me that the 
summons was made returnable to the 
County Bench because it was a charge 
arising out of a case heard by County 
Magistrates, and was therefore considered 
@ county case, and, as such, returnable 
to the County Bench according to the 
usual practice. The Divisional Court 
quashed the committal, with costs 
against the Justices, on the ground that 
they had refused to allow the Borough 
Magistrates to sit with them in the ad- 
judication. A second summons was 
then granted against the hon. Member 
by the Borough Bench. Iam informed 
by the clerk to the Borough Justices 
that the counsel for the prosecution ex- 
pressed his own opinion that it was to be 
regretted that all such proceedings had 
not been allowed to drop when the strike 
was finished, but, as proceedings were 
commenced by other parties, his client 
was bound to proceed. The Borough 
Bench unanimously, dismissed the 
summons, and Snaith demanded to 
be bound over, a similar course having 
been pursued in. the charge of perjury 
against Inspector Dobson, which had 
also been dismisse®? by the Borough 
Bench. I have seen a newspaper account 
of the proceedings before the Judge of 
Assize, from which I infer (and this is con- 
firmed by the Chief Constable, who was 


present in Court) that both charges, that |, 


against the police and that of the police 
against the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
Mr. R. T. Reid 
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were withdrawn in deference to a sug- 
gestion of the learned Judge himself, and 
with the entire concurrence of counsel 
engaged on both sides. The initiative did 
not proceed from Mr. Strachan, as sug- 
gested in the question. I do not see any 
ground for inquiry into the conduct of 
the Magistrates. The County Magis- 
trates were no doubt wrong, in point of 
law, in the decision they came to as to 
this exclusive- jurisdiction. But when 
they had had the opportunity of obtain- 
ing better legal advice, they did, by 
their counsel, before the Divisional 
Court, explain that they had acted upon 
the advice of their clerk on a point 
which was new to them, and expressed 
their regret at the mistake they had 
made. I see no reason to doubt their 
good faith. With regard to the Durham 
police, actions are pending against them 
which would be prejudiced byany inquiry 
at this time, and the proper persons to 
inquire, if inquiry be ultimately thought 
desirable with regard to the public 
advantage and to the good of the neigh- 
bourhood, are the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee of the county. 


Mr. R. T. REID: I wish to draw 
attention to one point which the right 
hon. Gentleman has omitted to answer. 
Is it not the fact that, when the case 
came before the Assizes, counsel appear- 
ing for the. police, in the first instance, 
offered to withdraw the charge against 
Mr. Storey on condition of the civil 


| action being abandoned, and that it was 


only on the counsel for the accused 
declining to do so that the charge was 
entirely withdrawn ? 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: I can only judge 
by the newspaper report, which states 
that after a suggestion had been made 
by the Judge, and after the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Brigg Division (Mr. Waddy), 
who appeared for Mr. Storey, had ac- 
ceded to it, the counsel who represented 
the police offered also to withdraw 
the charge against Mr. Storey. Mr. 
Strachan said he withdrew it unre- 
servedly, and urged that byegones should 
be byegones. That, no doubt, involved 
a proposition that everything should cease, 
but afterwards the charge against Mr. 
Storey was unreservedly withdrawn. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I wish 
to be permitted to suggest that some- 
thing else followed, namely— 
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“ Mr. Strachan said: I shall call no evidence 
against Mr. Storey, on the understanding that 
all the other proceedings will also be stayed. 

Mr. Waddy: You mean the civil pro- 
cvedings ?—Certainly not. We are prepared to 
go on with this case. 

Whereupon Mr. Strachan said: Very well, 

{ will withdraw the charge unreservedly. 1 
offer no evidence.” 
I wish to ask the Home Secretary 
whether he thinks it a proper use of 
the Criminal Law to attempt thus to 
put pressure upon me to withdraw all 
civil actions ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : It would be 
extremely improper to use the Criminal 
Law in order to secure a withdrawal of 
civil actions ; but I may point out that 
the newspaper report with which I have 
been furnished is not in accordance with 
what the hon. Member has just read. 

Mr. STOREY: What is the news- 
paper the right hon. Gentleman has been 
furnished with P 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Durham 
County Advertiser. It has been fur- 
nished to me by the Chief Inspector. 
The report contains the passage which I 
have read. 

Mr. STOREY: I was present in 
Court, and heard what was said. 
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Subsequently, 

Mr. STOREY said: I am prepared to 
raise this question in the House either 
by moving the adjournment or by 
making a personal explanation, but I am 
extremely unwilling that there should 
be any heat or controversy in the House 
on a matter personal to myself, as there 
would be if I were to move the adjourn- 
ment. I prefer, therefore, after con- 
sulting with Mr. Speaker, to make a 
brief personal statement on a matter 
sufficiently notorious and which re- 
cently affected not only my personal 
liberty but the character which I had 
won by 30 years of public life. I do 
not. at all assume that a Member of 
Parliament ought to be treated with 
more favour than another man, but, on 
the other hand, neither do I think the 
Criminal Law ought to be used as an 
engine of oppression against a Member 
of Parliament. The charge brought 
against me was that I had been guilty 
of wilful and corrupt perjury. I. will 
not enter into the circumstances. I 
will not take the trouble to deny on the 
floor of this House that that charge was 
true, or that it had any truth in it. 
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What I want is to enlist the sense of 
fairness, which has always distinguished 
this House, while I state the exact cir- 
cumstances of the ,charge. It was 
brought in respect of an action of mine 
which took place 34 days before, and it 
was not brought until actions had been 
commenced against the police by persons 
who thought they were aggrieved. The 
Chief Superintendent did not make the 
charge ; the Superintendents of Police 
had not the manliness to make it, but 
they put forward an ordinary policeman 
who was not present during the circum- 
stances at all; he knew nothing about 
them ; and yet this man was put up to 
go to the Court and swear that he knew 
I had been guilty of wilful and corrupt 
perjury. It was a police prosecution, 
but they did not venture to take the 
money out of the county funds. They 
went to private persons—the owner of 
the colliery, the Marquess of London- 
derry—for the money wherewith to 
prosecute me ; and, finally, they insisted, 
instead of taking it to the, Borough 
Bench, on sending it to the County 
Bench, which had no jurisdiction what- 
ever in the matter except in conjunction 
with the Borough Magistrates. I shall 
say nothing about the proceedings before 
the County Bench. The whole world is 
aware of them. They committed me for 
trial, and the Court of Queen’s Bench 
held that it was illegal. When the 
second summons was issued against me 
the counsel for the prosecuiion distinctly 
stated that it was applied for because 
civil actions had been brought by me as 
the defendant in the case against the 
police. That is the point to which I 
desire particularly to draw the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, and I will give the right hon. 
Gentleman exactly what was said, 
because fortunately I have a ‘shorthand 
note of it. Before the second hearing 
the Chief Constable had offered to com- 
pound the charge against me and to 
withdraw any reflection upon my 
character if the civil actions against 
the police were withdrawn. The Chief 


Constable made that offer in a letter to 
an hon. Member of this House. [An 
hon. Memper: What ;name?f] I do 
not want to give names. I, of course, 
indignantly rejected the idea of any 
compromise, and I think the Home 
Secretary onght to take cognizance of 
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such a suggestion on the part of the 
police as that. If it was a bond fide 
criminal charge against me, the police 
were not doing their duty in trying to 
compound it. The matter came in due 
course before the Borough Magistrates, 
and I must say, in justification of the 
Borough Magistrates, that it was not a 
packed Bench, but there was this re- 
markable fact—that while on the first 
occasion there were 13 witnesses against 
me, on the second hearing there were 
only seven, the other six Leing wit- 
nesses who had on the first hearing 
given evidence more or less in support 
of my view. Therefore the prosecution 
did not again produce them. When the 
matter came before an unprejudiced 
tribunal it was speedily dismissed, with- 
out any one being called upon to say a 
word on my behalf. And then what 
happened? It only shows the hardship 
of the case. As soon as the case was 
dismissed, this ordinary policeman ap- 
plied to be and was bound over to pro- 
secute under the Vexatious Indictments 
Act. I, as the defendant, had no power 
to prevent the policeman from doing so ; 
the Magistrates had no option in the 
matter, and therefore I was subjected 
to the indignity of being compelled to 
attend the Assizes in order to meet the 
charge that was brought against me. 
Well, the case came on at the Assizes, 
and what happened there? The learned 
Judge expressed his opinion, after read- 
ing the depositions, that the case had 
better be stopped. The counsel for the 
prosecution—Mr. Strachan—thereupon 
in open Court suggested a compromise, 
which appears to have been in his mind 
from the first, and offered to withdraw 
from the prosecution if the civil actions 
against the police were withdrawn. That 
proposal I declined to accept, and the 
case against me was then unreservedly 
withdrawn. The Home Secretary told 
the House that the newspaper reports 
did not contain this statement. Now, I 
know what newspaper reports are, and, 
fortunately for myself, I had taken 
means to supply myself with a ver- 
batim shorthand note. The charge, I 
say, was unreservedly withdrawn; but 
I have been subjected for three or four 
months to intense annoyance, to much 
pain of mind and body, and to much 
discredit in the eyes of people who did 
not know the facts. What is my 
Mr. Storey 
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remedy? I could commence an action 
for damages against the policeman 
Snaith. That is to say that Colonel 
White, the two Inspectors, and Lord 
Londonderry, who combined in the 
matter or found the money for the 
criminal proceedings, will escape scot 
free. I have no power over them, and 
if I want a remedy I can only go against 
the policeman. I think the House will 
agree with me that the whole proceed- 
ing is monstrously mean and most un- 
fair. I have nothing more to say in 
regard to the matter. I thank you, Sir, 
for having allowed me to make these 
remarks, and I thank the House for 
having listened to them. I have never 
condescended to deny these charges, 
and I will not do so now. If any hon. 
Member can conceive that I would com- 
mit wilful perjury or say what I knew 
to be untrue, even if I were not on oath, 
he is welcome to his opinion. I have 
been a Member of the House for more 
than 11 years, and I hope, please God, 
to be a Member of it for some years to 
come. However much hon. Members 
may differ from me politically, I hope 
that they believe me to be a man 
who would stand to his opinion and who 
would stick to the truth, and would not 
commit wilful perjury. I think that I 
have stated some things which call for 
the interference of the Home Secretary, 
because, although the police are not 
under his control, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would give me the oppor- 
tunity I will prove up to the hilt that 
the police in the County of Durham have 
used the law as an instrument of oppres- 
sion against me in order to get civil 
actions against themselves abated. 


THE KINETON NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether any, and if so 
what, steps have been taken to provide 
anew school in place of the National 
School, at Kineton (Warwickshire), 
which was condemned by Her Majesty's 
Inspector in July, 1890; whether the 
Department has received satisfactory 
assurances that the necessary funds for 
building will be provided by voluntary 
subscriptions; and, if so, when the new 
school will be ready for use; and 
whether, if such assurances have not 
been given, the Department will adopt 
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the procedure laid down in the Education 
Acts for the compulsory supply of 
schools ? 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dykz, Kent, 
Dartford): Plans for a new school were 
finally approved on the 5th of June, and 
the Department have no reason to-doubt 
that the necessary funds will be forth- 
coming, particularly as, upon a recent 
poll of the parish, the ratepayers rejected 
@ resolution in favour of a School Board 
by more than two to one. 
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WESLEYAN DAY SCHOOL, SCAR- 
BOROUGH. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the scheme of the 
charity known as the Wesleyan Day 
School in the Borough of Scarborough, 
and more particularly to Clause 3 of the 
scheme, which provides that the balance 
of the net proceeds of the sale of the 
school 

** Shall be invested, and the income thereof 
applied in granting rewards or prizes to deserv- 
ing children resident in Scarborough who 
attend a public elementary school, and who are 
also regular attendants at some Wesleyan Sun- 
day school ;’’ 
and whether he will advise the Home 
Secretary to withhold his consent to the 
scheme until such proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale as the building grant 
bore to the original cost of the buildings 
shall have been repaid to the State? 


Sr W. HART DYKE: The Depart- 
ment have not advised the Home Secre- 
tary to attach such a condition to the 
sale in question, seeing that the proceeds 
are to be dealt with, as near as possible, 
within the terms of the original trust, 
under a scheme which has been approved 
by the Charity Commissioners. 


GALVANISED SHEETS. 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he will consider the .advisability of 
giving instructions that, in future Re- 
turns of the Trade and Navigation of 
the United Kingdom, galvanised sheets, 
which constitute a trade by themselves, 
shall be entered as a separate item 
instead of being included, as at present, 
under the heading of “hoops, sheets, 
and boiler and armour plates” ? 
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*Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): The exports of galvanised sheets 
are already shown separately in the 
Annual Statement of the Trade of the 
United Kingdom ; but I will refer to the 
Revising Committee, which meets in the 
Autumn, the question whether galva- 
nised sheets can be separately entered in 
the monthly accounts of trade without 
unduly adding to the bulk of that 
publication. 


Errazuriz.” 


THE PRESIDENTE ERRAZURIZ. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statement in the Daily News of 
Tuesday :— 

“The new Chilian cruiser Presidente 
Errazuriz, which arrived at Falmouth several 
days ago from Havre, is still in Falmouth 
Harbour, and her captain seems to have had 
considerable difficulty in obtaining a crew. 
On Saturday about 30 men who had been en- 
gaged at Plymouth by one of the officers, 
atrived at Falmouth. They included en- 
gineers, stokers, and ordinary seamen, and one 
of the men stated yesterday that after the en- 
gineers went on board, they refused to siga 
articles on the ground that part of the agree- 
ment, which was that the whole of the men 
should receive a month’s pay in advance, 
had not been fulfilled. They also stated that, 
with the exception of the chief engineer, all 
the engineers on board had been put in irons, 
and, on hearing this, the other men refused to 
join the ship ” ; 
whether a Chilian warship has been 
permitted to engage a crew in Fal- 
mouth; and what steps, if any, have 
been taken by the authorities to prevent 
breaches of the Foreign Enlistment Acts, 
and the entrapment of British subjects, 
and their enforced employment in the 
Chilian Civil War? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): I have 
seen the statement. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not interfered, as tho 
Foreign Enlistment Act does not apply 
to the case, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 


‘ment have no power in the matter. 


Tn reply to a further question by Dr. 
CAMERON, 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON said: I do not 
suppose that anybody in this country 
requires to be told that a state of war 
exists in Chili; but a vessel belonging 
to a Foreign Power has a right to engage 

F 
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British subjects, so long as no belligerent 
rights have been recognised on the other 
side. 





MALTA. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
on what ground the Government of 
Malta has postponed the meeting of the 
Legislative Council, which should have 
taken place on the 15th instant, until 
the 31st of October; and whether their 
action in doing so has been sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: As none of the 
unofficial members were disposed to 
accept seats in the Executive Council, 
and as there was no pressing business 
requiring that the Council of Govern- 
ment should sit later into the summer, 
the Governor, in accordance with the 
usual practice, has prorogued the Council 
until 3lst October. This step does not 
require the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, but has his approval. 

Dr. CAMERON : I understand that 
the prorogation was in accordance with 
the usual practice ? 

Baron H. pp WORMS : Yes, Sir. 


LICENCES IN WALES. 

Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to a report in 
the South Wales Daily News, of the 29th 
June, in which it is stated that a certain 
Magistrate residing near Pontypridd is 
in the habit of granting occasional 
licences for the sale of intoxicants, 
though applications for such licences 
have been refused when applied for in 
open Court ; and whether it is lawful for 
him to grant licences under those con- 
ditions ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not seen 
the newspaper referred to by the hon. 
Member. I have no information that 
the Magistrate in question is in the 
habit of granting occasional licences. 
He did, I believe, on two occasions grant 
such a licence, not being aware that on 
one of those occasions it had been pre- 
viously refused at Petty Sessions. I am 


advised that his action was lawful under 
the provisions of the 26 & 27 Vic., 
c. 33. 

Sir J, Fergusson 
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Metcalfe. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if he can give the 
House the text of the Bill passed. by the 
Newfoundland Legislature for the en- 
forcement of the modus vivendi-and the 
arbitrator’s awards, and also any further 
information as to the negotiations re- 
specting a permanent Act for the en- 
forcement of Treaties and other. obliga- 
tions on the Newfoundland shore ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I will lay 
on the Table a copy of the Act passed 
by the Newfoundland Legislature. The 
permanent measure which is in con- 
templation is still under consideration. 


JUDGE METCALFE. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the language used by Judge Metcalfe in 
delivering Judgment in the case of 
“Kilby and Coleman v. Baker,” in the 
Bristol County Court, on 7th July, and 
reported in the Western Daily Mail; 
and whether he will bring the matter 
under the notice of the Lord Chan- 
cellor ?‘ 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have seen a 
newspaper report of the case. I have 
no control over County Court Judges. 
I wonld suggest that if the hon. Member 
wishes to make any representation on 
the subject he should address himself 
directly to the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. FENWICK: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that this man goes out 
of his way to denounce in a wholesale 
and indiscriminate manner the officials 
connected with Trades Unions, and that 
he declared in reference to certainactions 
for compensation, under the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1886, that if the Union 
Secretary appeared in them in future he 
would disallow the costs, and that he 
was strongly tempted to do so then, 
although the facts of the case were clear, 
and showed that the accident occurred 
in consequence of the negligence of the 
employer? Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man call the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor to the conduct of this man, 
who repeatedly goes out of his way to 
denounce persons whose probity can in 
no way be called in question ? 
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Scotch Census 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I am wholly un- 
aware of the facts mentioned by the 
hon. Member. 


EMIGRANTS TO ARGENTINA. 


Apmirat FIELD: I beg to ask the: 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any Report has been re- 
ceived from our Consul or representative 
at Buenos Ayres relative to distressed 
British subjects anxious to return to this 
country owing to inability to obtain 
employment ; whether he has read the 
accounts published in the Buenos Ayres 
Standard of 13th June, forwarded for 
his information; whether he is aware 
that the French Legislature has voted 
£40,000 to assist unemployed French 
people in River Plate to return home, 
and that the Spanish Government have 
taken similar action in respect of Spanish 
subjects ; and whether the British Con- 
sul can be authorised to provide passages 
for a certain number of our distressed 
countrymen, to enable them to migrate 
to Canada or the United States or to 
return home. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: As regards 
paragraphs 1 and 2, we have received 
Reports lately relative to the failure 
of the Naposta Colony, which Mr. 
Herbert, of Her Majesty’s Legation, 
visited. Many of the colonists had 
arrived in the capital; some had found 
work, but many had not. We have not 
heard of any such grants by France and 
Spain. There are no funds at the dis- 
posal of the Foreign Office for the pur- 
pose indicated. 


THE SALVATION ARMY AT 
EASTBOURNE. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he wiil allow the poor 
women and men of the Salvation Army, 
who are sentenced to prison at East- 
bourne, to be visited on Saturday next 
by a Justice of the Peace of Hull, 
Middlesex, Westminster, and Sussex, of 
27 years’ standing, whose object is to 
see if complaints made to him of the 
bad treatment of the Salvation Army by 
other Justices of Sussex are correctly 
made ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If my hon. Friend 
is a Justice of the Peace for the County 
of Sussex he requires no authority from 
me to visit and inquire into the treat- 
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ment of the Salvationists recently con- 
victed at Eastbourne. He has this 
authority under Section 15 of the Prison 
Act of 1877. : 


Enumerators. 


TELEGRAMS TO RUSSIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the charge for a tele- 
gram from England to Russia in Europe 
is 54d. per word, and the charge for a 
telegram from St. Petersburg to any 
part of Russia in Asia is about 4d. per 
word, whilst according to the Post Office 
Guide the charge for a telegram from 
England to Russia in Asia is for the first 
region 1s, 8d. per word, and for the 
second region 2s. 7d. per word, whereas 
the sum of the two separate charges 
from England to Russia in Asia is but 
93d. ; and whether he can account for 
the discrepancy between the British 
charge for a telegram to Russia in Asia, 
and the sum of the above-mentioned two 
separate charges ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The charge for tele- 
grams from England to Russia are 
correctly stated by the hon. Member. 
From St. Petersburg to Russia in Asia 
the charge is, I believe, 4d. per word 
plus 6d. per telegram. The discrepancy 
is mainly due to the fact that for an 
international telegram under the extra- 
European régime, Russia, like other 
countries, requires a higher rate than 
for a telegram circulating exclusively 
within her own dominions. The terminal 
rate for the first region of Russia in 
Asia is 150 centimes, and the terminal 
rate for the second region is 262} 
centimes. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman give an 
assurance that representations have been, 
or will be, made to Russia on this sub- 
ject ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: That is not a matter 
which comes within my province. 


SCOTCH CENSUS ENUMERATORS. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
enumerators for the Census of 1891, 2.e., 
William Baxter, Alex. Alexander, and 
James Christie, Old Meldrum Parish, 
Aberdeenshire, have yet been paid ; and, 
if not, will he explain why ? 
*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertsoy, Bute) : The enumerators 
F 2 
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referred to in the question have not yet 
been paid, because certain questions 
have arisen in other parts of the county 
which necessitated a reference to the 
Sheriff for investigation. These ques- 
tions have now been adjusted, and the 
money has been remitted to the Sheriff 
clerk to carry out the payments. 


Morocco. 


OUTRAGES UPON EUROPEANS IN 
CHINA. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, having regard to the 
outrages recently reported upon Euro- 
pean residents at Wusueh and other 
places in China, whether he will state 
what measures have been taken for the 
protection of British residents on the 
Chinese coast ; and what is the present 
situation in that region ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Ina letter from 
the British Admiral on the China 
Station, dated Shanghai, May 23, he 
stated that he had strengthened the 
force of British vessels in the River 
Yangtze Kiang, and that four would be 
stationed there; in addition, there was 
a German gunboat at Hankow, and 
three ships of war in the river. Sir 
John Walsham reported on the 21st ult. 
that there were nine foreign men-of-war 
in the river and also a strong naval force 
at Shanghai on the day following the 
outbreak of the riot. The Chinese 
Government appear to be fully alive to 
the gravity of the situation, and on the 
first outbreak at Wuhu telegraphed to 
the Viceroy to take immediate action. 
In reply to the representations made to 
them on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, they have given assurances 
that a rigorous investigation would be 
made into the circumstances attending 
these anti-foreign riots, and that none of 
the guilty parties should go unpunished. 
Two men have been executed at Wuhu, 
two condemned to death at Wusueh, and 
several mandarins degraded. Corre- 
spondence on the subject will be laid 
before Parliament as soon as it can be 
prepared. 


DISPUTE WITH THE GREEK 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been called to 

Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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Morocco. 


a report telegraphed to the French paper, 
the Estafette, of Paris, that the British 
Mediterranean Fleet would shortly pro- 
ceed to the Pireus to enforce the 
demands recently made by the British 
Minister at Athens on the Greek 
Government, for satisfaction of certain 
claims by British subjects against the 
Syra Steamship Company and in regard 
to the Lake Copais Company; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
communicate to Parliament what is the 
nature of those claims, and how long 
they have been in existence ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The movements 
of the Mediterranean Squadron have no 
connection with the cases referred to. 
It will be considered whether the Papers 
can be presented just now with a due 
regard to the interests concerned. 


MOROCCO. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is aware 
that the Presbyterian and _ other 
missionaries in Morocco believe that 
they are at present in a position of great 
danger owing to the threats of the 
natives; and whether he can take any 
steps to secure the safety of the mis- 
sionaries, or give any assurance which 
may allay the fears which the friends 
of the missionaries in this country 
entertain; whether he knows of any 
conduct on the part of the missionaries 
in any sense calculated to provoke 
hostility ; and if he can point out any 
methods by which mission work could 
be carried on with greater safety in 
Morocco than at present ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: It is unfor- 
tunately the case that the injudicious 
proceedings of certain missionaries have 
aroused the fanatical feelings of the 
native population in Morocco City and 
elsewhere and given rise to complaints 
from the Moorish Government. Her 
Majesty’s Acting Charge d’Affaires has 
taken steps to warn them of the danger 
to which they are exposing themselves 
and others. It would be well if the 
societies with which these gentlemen 
and ladies are connected would support 
the action of Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive, as he reports that— 

“That it is much to be regretted that the 


want of tact of a few of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries in this country should in a great 
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measure counteract and undo the really good 
work that is being done in a quiet and 
unostentatious manner by others, who, by 
their tender ministration to the poor and sick 
have been steadily gaining the respect and 
esteem of all.’’ 


THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether he can 
state when the Seottish University Com- 
missioners propose to present to Her 
Majesty their Special Report upon the 
questions affecting the theological 
faculties in the Scottish Universities ; 
and whether, as soon as the Report has 
been presented, it, and the evidence 
taken upon the subject by the Commis- 
sioners, will be issned as a Parliamentary 
Paper ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
Commissioners have not yet settled the 
terms of their Report on this subject, 
but hope to do so on their re-assembling 
in the month of October. The hon. and 
learned Member will readily understand 
that until Her Majesty’s commands have 
been received I am unable to answer 
the latter part of the question. 


COLOUR VISION. 

Sik H. ROSCOE (Manchester, S.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Committee on 
Colour Vision, appointed by the Royal 
Society at his suggestion, is about to 
issue a Report before the end of the pre- 
sent Session ? 

*Sirr M. HICKS BEACH: I am in- 
formed that the Committee have pre- 
pared a Draft Report, but the subject 
has been found so difficult that the Com- 
mittee consider it stiil necessary to make 
further inquiries and practical experi- 
ments, and it is not probable that the 
Report will be presented until next 
year. 


THE LICENSING LAWS. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether, in order to remove 
some misapprehension which seems to 
exist as to a recent case at Wolver- 
hampton, he can state what is the exist- 
ing law as to licensed victuallers 


supplying alcoholic liquors after the 
legal hours in cases of illness; and 
whether it is legal to supply them in 
such cases upon a Magistrate’s order or 
upon a medical certificate ? 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): In reply 
to the question of the hon. Member, I 
have no knowledge whatever of the facts 
of the case to which he refers, nor can I 
state the existing law with regard to 
licensed victuallers otherwise than by 
referring the hon. Member to the pro- 
visions of the Statutes of 1872 and 1874. 
If the hon. Member will communicate 
with me as to the circumstances of any 
particular case I shall be happy to give 
him any assistance in my power. 


THE CENSUS RETURNS. 

Sir E. J. REED: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if his attention has 
been called to the following facts 
recorded in the Preliminary Report 
upon the Census of England and Wales 
for 1891, namely, that the number of 
Members of the House of Commons for 
England and Wales, irrespective of the 
Universities, being 490, and the enume- 
rated population being 29,001,018, an 
equal numerical distribution would give 
one Member to 59,186 persons (p. xii.) ; 
and that the present population of the 
Cardiff District of Boroughs exceeds 
132,000, and is represented in the House 
of Commons by one Member only, while 
the aggregate populations of Durham 
City, Pontefract, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Grantham, Penryn and Falmouth, King’s 
Lynn, and Boston, which amount only 
to 120,239, are represented in this House 
by seven Members (Table III.), and 
whether he will undertake to submit to 
Parliament, in its next Session, a measure 
for giving to the Cardiff District of 
Boroughs more adequate representation ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am not prepared, 
on behalf of the First Lord of the Trea- _ 
sury, to give the pledge suggested by 
the hon. Member. If the question of 
proportional representation is to be dealt 
with, it would have to be considered 
generally and would raise some extremely 
I do not think it 
could be dealt with in the piecemeal 
manner proposed. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is it 
a fact that many of the London divisions 
have over 100,000 population with only 
one Member ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think that if this 
question were opened and considered 
generally it would give rise to some 
extremely interesting issues. 
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Sir E. J. REED: May I ask whether 
there cannot be some automatic arrange- 
ment for a periodical revision of repre- 
sentation such as is the practice in the 
United States ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Gentleman 
asks me a question of great political 
scope, and I do not feel that I am able 
to deal with such a wide issue on this 
" occasion. 





THE LONDON WATER BILL. 


Stir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will give facilities to 
enable me to pass the London County 
Council (Water Supply, &c.) Bill in the 
form recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No, Sir. I under- 
stand that the Bill is highly contentious, 
and it would be contrary to our pledges 
to give such facilities. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): Willany steps be taken to allow 
the London County Council to expend 
money ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It would require to 
be introduced in a General Powers Bill. 


SATURDAY SITTING. 


Mr. J. S. GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Kent, Medway): May I ask whether 
there is any intention on the part of the 
Government to ask the House to sit on 
Saturday ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I will state later in 
the evening whether there will be a 
Saturday sitting or not. The Govern- 
ment are anxious to consult the general 
convenience of all hon. Members, but the 
question is whether hon. Members would 
prefer to sit on Saturday, or, by not 
sitting on Saturday, sit a day longer at 
the close of the Session. 





PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE, 

Third Report, with Minutes of Evi- 
dence, and an Appendix, brought up, 
and read ; 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 361.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to,—Crofters’ 
Common Grazings (Scotland) Bill, with- 
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Mr. de Cobain. 


out Amendment; 
Amendments. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Chartered Accountants.” [Chartered 
Accountants Bill (Lords. ] 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
transfer the Middlesex Registry of Deeds 
to the Land Registry, and provide for 
the conduct of the business thereof.” 
[Land Registry (Middlesex Deeds) Bill 
[Lords. ] 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act 
to amend ‘The Lunacy Act, 1890.’” 
[Lunacy Bill [Lords.] 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR). 


That they do request that this House 
will be pleased to communicate to their 
Lordships, a Copy of the Report, &c., 
from the Select Committee appointed by 
this House in the present Session of 
Parliament on Railway Servants (Hours 
of Labour). 


MR. DE COBAIN. 


(4.24.) Mr. MACARTNEY : I wish to 
ask Mr. Speaker whether he has received 
any communication from any elector or 
electors in the East Division of Belfast. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Order, order! 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Under the circum- 
stances I shall reply to the question put 
to me by the hon. Member. A com- 
munication was made to me this morning 
by letter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On a point of 
order, Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask, as 
this is a matter affecting ths consti- 
tutional rights and privileges of this 
House, whether it is proper for persons 
out of doors to address certain repre- 
sentations to you, Sir; and whether, if 
there should be founded upon that for 
electoral purposes a question by a Mem- 
ber of this House, that would not bea 
gross irregularity ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is because the 
constitutional rights of the House are 
affected that I propose to answer the 
question. A Memorial was sent to me 
both in my personal and official capacity 
from certain electors of Belfast. I do 
not think it right to lay it before the 
House. It is, of course, a very different 
matter indeed from the subject I com- 
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municated to the House the other day, 
and which directly affected the investi- 
gation of the case by the House. This 
18a communication on behalf of a 
certain number. of electors complaining 
of the suspense under which the elec- 
torate are placed in the present circum- 
stances, but it is a matter entirely for 
the House. If there is any suspense, 
that is caused by the action of the House, 
and I am not’ the proper medium of 
communication for information of that 
sort. If the electors desire any repre- 
sentation of that kind to be made, it 
should be made in the form of a Petition 
presented by a Member of the House 
and laid before the House in the ordinary 
way. That is the only reason why I 
have gone out of the ordinary course, 
in answering a question on the subject. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): I 
should like to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, in view of the 
practical disenfranchisement of East 
Belfast, by the course of events which 
has occurred, he will take that fact into 
account in considering the course which 
the Government will pursue ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : | was about to move 
that the Order on the Paper for the 
attendance of Mr. de Cobain be dis- 
charged. I have carefully considered 
what passed in the House a few days 
ago, and I have certainly come to the 
conclusion—and nothing I have heard 
has tended to weaken it—that I shall be 
meeting the wishes of the House if, 
in view of the medical certificate, I 
move that the Order for the attendance 
of Mr. de Cobain be discharged. I am 
bound to add in this matter that it 
appears to me that we have simply to 
look to the impartial duty of this House, 
and that we have to take care that there 
shall be no assumption of guilt, not- 
withstanding whatever appearances there 
may be, one way or the other, and that 
we cannot allow political considerations, 
even when connected with so important 
@ constituency, to induce us to move 
one step in setting a precedent which 
may be of considerable scope in the 
future. My hon. Friend (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) asks me whether I have taken 
the political convenience of the electors 
into consideration. 

} *Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I have not con- 
sidered their political convenience at all. 
It simply amounts to disfranchisement. 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN : I did not say Party 
considerations, and [I do’ not for one 
moment suggest that my hon. . Friend 
meant Party considerations } ‘he. meant 
the political consideration ‘whether the 
constituency should remain without its 
Member or not. That is, no doubt, a 
very important consideration, but I am 
bound to say I look also to the fact 
that we are close to the end of 
the Session, and I ‘think we are 
bound not to deviate from the course 
we consider right, namely, that, in the 
face of the declarations made, we should 
not proceed to expulsion. I venture to 
think that that will be the general sense 
of the House, and I therefore beg to 
move that the Order for the attendance 
of Mr. de Cobain be discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order be discharged.”—( The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


(4.32.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I desire 
to say a word with reference to the 
political or party considerations said to be 
involved. I have never known Party 
considerations to be imported into such 
a matter in the way they have been by 
a letter in this morning’s papers and by 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell). Mr. 
de Cobain’s seat is filled as much as is 
the seat of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. Is it to be suggested 
that a Member shall be expelled the 
House because there are a number of 
ambitious candidates who desire to have 
his seat? It is the coolest assumption I 
ever heard of. With regard to the 
disfranchisement, ‘which now weighs so 
much with the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, there are two Members in 
Galway Gaol ; and has the hon. Member 
troubled himself about the disfranchise- 
ment of Mayo or Cork? ‘The late 
Member for Aston Manor was in South 
Africa for two years, and no complaint 
was made of disfranchisement. I never 
heard anything more indecent than the 
suggestion that this House, which isa 
High Court of Justice, should intervene 
for the sake of the convenience of certain 
candidates for a seat which is not vacant. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon. 
Member has attributed to me a motive 
which it never occurred to me to 
entertain, namely, consideration for the 


candidates for East Belfast. What I had 
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in my mind was this—that for months a 
great constituency has been disfranchised 
by “Mr. de Cobain’s absence from the 
House, and he now refuses to come to 
the House to perform his duties as a 
Member. It is quite true that there are 
some Irish constituencies that take the 
non-attendance of their Members very 
easily. Irish Members who are not in 
gaol have disappeared almost entirely, 
and have hardly been seen during the 
present Session. It does not follow 
because those constituencies do not care 
whether they are represented or not that 
the constituency of East Belfast takes 
the same view. It never occurred to me 
to think of the convenience of Sir W. 
Charley or Mr. James Henderson, who 
are candidates. I was thinking of the 
constituency itself. Part of the City of 
Belfast has been disfranchised during this 
Session, and it objects to that disfran- 
chisement existing any longer. I quite 
concur, however, with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that it is better in the 
circumstances to give Mr. de Cobain the 
further chance that time may give him, 
and so far as I am concerned, I do not 
raise any objection to the Motion. Mr. 
de Cobain might be prejudiced if the 
House proceeded to his expulsion, but 
assuredly he has done more to prejudice 
himself than any one else has. 

(4.35.) Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I do not wish to intervene in 
the controversy between the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, but rather to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what course 
he intends to pursue with regard to this 
matter in the futureSession. The right 
hon. Gentleman speaks of postponing the 
matter on the ground of the late period 
of the Session. That may be a means of 
saving time and of promoting the con- 
venience of the House; but has the 
right hon. Gentleman considered what 
expectation he has of dealing with this 
matter at any future time? There is 
much to be said in favour of the House 
allowing its Members to be dealt with 
according to law, and not interfering in 
their favour or against them when they 
are charged with offences which have no 
relation to their position as Members of 
the House. If the Chancellor of the 





Exchequer bases the Motion for dis- 

charging the order on the late period of 

the Session, I must enter a protest 

against its withdrawal on any such 
Mr. T, W. Russell 
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ground. The certificate before the 
House discloses no ground for our 
waiving for a moment the on 
which we have embarked, The certificate 
does not state that Mr. de Cobain was 
precluded from obeying the order of the 
House and that he would be injured by 
complying with that order ; on the other 
hand, it refers to the possible conse- 
quences of Mr. de Cobain appearing be- 
fore another tribunal with which this 
House has nothing to do. If an appli- 
cation is to be made for postponement of 
trial on any such ground as is set forth 
in the certificate, it ought to be made, 
not to this House, but to the tribunal 
before which the case will come. With 
the exception of the case of Mr. Sadleir, 
precedents have to be looked for a long 
way back, and in almost all the cases in 
which the House has taken action the 
offences had a direct bearing on the 
position of the accused as Members of 
the House. If the House makes an 
order and allows it to be evaded by such 
a transparent device as the excuse now 
put forward, the proceeding will not 
tend to the dignity of the House. We 
have not had even a personal assurance 
from Mr. de Cobain that he intends at 
any time to return and submit himself 
to the order of the House or to place 
himself within the jurisdiction of the 
tribunals of the land. On the contrary, 
there is published in the newspapers an 
announcement purporting to be signed 
by him in precisely the opposite sense. 
We shall probably be told next Session 
that climatic or other considerations 
precluded him from obeying the order 
of the House; and then the lateness of 
the Session or the antiquity of the Parlia- 
ment may be assigned as a veason for 
allowing the proposed proceedings to 
fall into abeyance. We have made an 
order which has been ostentatiously set 
at defiance. Whether we were wise in 
making it is a point on which I myself 
have great doubt. I hope the House 
will not make a further order without 
intending that it shall be obeyed, or, if 
it be not, that action shall not be delayed 
except for far more substantial reasons 
than those now advanced. 

*(4.42.) Mr. GOSCHEN: The right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that there is 
no evidence of the intention of the hon. 
Member for East Belfast to appear in his 
place in the House. The certificate 
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entered on the Votes is to the effect that 
he will not be well enough to appear on 
July 23, which, by implication, is a 
declaration that he intends to appear 
when he is able. Further, his solicitor 
says Mr. de Cobain states that. the 
charges are wholly without foundation, 
that they are the result of conspiracy, 
and that it is and always has been Mr. 
de Cobain’s intention to return to Ireland 
and meetthem. With these declarations 
before us the best course is to wait and 
see whether he does meet the charges in 
the course of the present year. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 410.) 
Lords Amendments considered. 


(4.44.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I think it would be convenient 
if the Chief Secretary would state to the 
House generally the course which the 
Government intend to pursue with 
regard to the Lords’ Amendments. 
There are some of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to which I and my hon. Friends 
have no strong objection, but there are 
others to which we are entirely opposed. 
One of the latter is the long Amendment 
moved by Lord Waterford, the object of 
which is already sufficiently met in the 
Act of 1888. The Amendment moved 
by Lord Arran is also of a highly 
contentious character. It would be 
absurd to enact that a fee-simple owner 
should be subject to all the conditions 
of one who is not an owner. How 
would Lord Arran like to hold his own 
estates on the terms he suggests for the 
purchaser? Undoubtedly the title of 
the tenants will be as indefensible as 
that of Lord Arran. Lord Londonderry, 
an ex-Lord Lieutenant, has introduced a 
very remarkable Amendment on the 
question of the composition of the staff of 
the Land Commission. If the Gevern- 
ment desired this alteration in the Bill, 
it would have been more frank on their 
part to have asked the present Lord 
Lieutenant to introduce the Amend- 
ment. Will the House believe that the 
entire body of the Land Commissioners 
reported in favour of the Bill as it left 
the House of Commons, and the entire 
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body of the Fair Rent Commissioners 
reported in favour of Lord Londonderry’s 
Amendment. All the Fair Rent Com- 
missioners are new to their work, 
every one of them having been appointed 
within the last two years, whilst those 
who have reported in favour of the 
original clause have been in office 
since the coming into force of the 
Act of 1875. To deny to the Commis- 
sioners responsible for the working of 
the Act any voice in the selection of the 
staff which is to assist them, is a very 
extraordinary position to assume. The 
further Amendment moved by Lord 
Londonderry with respect to the £50 
limit I do not regard as of much im- 
portance ; but I do most strongly object 
to the Amendment respecting the 
tenants’ interest. The Bill as passed by 
the House of Commons contained a dis- 
tinct recognition that the tenant was 
only buying the landlord’s interest, and 
had an interest of his own. On the 
question of the annual value, I prefer 
the measure as it left the House of 
Commons. On the whole I would 
advise the Government not to persist in 
the great bulk of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. 

(4.54.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
think the Government would do well to 
accept the suggestion of my hon. and 
learned Friend. One Amendment which 
will provoke opposition is the Amend- 
ment which provides that the tenant 
who asks for an award of three-fourths 
of the purchase-money shall pay interest 
at a lower rate. Such a tenant already 
has a great advantage in not paying any- 
thing to the Insurance Fund, and he 
least requires any additional advantage. 
The adoption of the Amendment will 
reduce the fund intended by the Act for 
the advantage of the labourers. In my 
opinion it is detrimental to the public 
interest. As to the Amendment of the 
Marquess of Waterford, it does more 
than it professes to do, and makes 
various changes in the law which will 
necessitate very detailed attention. 
Then the Lords provide that the tenant 
shall buy the holding, although since 
1870 he has been a joint owner of the 
land. I do not know why this change 
has been made, unless it be because the 
Lords dislike any reference to the fact 
that the tenant has already any interest 
in the holding. I, therefore, ask the 
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Government to consider whether they 
will not restore this part of the Bill to 
its originalform. The next Amendment 
is that proposed by Lord Londonderry 
respecting the proportion between the 
two classes of tenants. I declined to 
consider the £30,000,000as afinal amount, 
and I was, therefore, opposed to the 
introduction of a limit. As the Amend- 
ment of Lord Londonderry tends rather 
to diminish the action of the limit, I 
am not disposed to find fault with it, 
but may I point out to the Attorney 
General that the language of the first 
sub-section of Lord Londonderry’s clause 
may be open to serious misinterpretation, 
for in it Lord Londonderry speaks of the 
annual share of the county in the 
guarantee fund, as the amount which is 
to be deemed to be allocated. But the 
clause does not propose to limit the 
amount that may be advanced at any 
time, and despite the wording of the 
clause, the county share may all be 
advanced in any year, or even in any 
month. But this sentence, “ the annual 
share of the county in the guarantee 
fund is to be deemed to be allocated,” may 
be held to mean that no more than 
1-25th of the share of the county may 
be allocated in any one year. I would 
suggest that the clause be rendered less 
open to misinterpretation by striking 
out Sub-sections 2 and 3, and somewhat 
altering the wording of Sub-section 1. 
The next Amendment, which empowers 
the Land Commission under certain 
circumstances to order the Sheriff into 
possession of the holding, is also open to 
objection. I say that, as the Land Com- 
mission will stand in the position of 
litigants, they ought not to have the 
power of ordering the Sheriff to take 
possession, but it should be vested in 
some other Court. There is another 
clause on which I hope we shall get a 
satisfactory declaration from the right 
hon. Gentleman. The purchase system 
has now been in operation for some 
years, and under the Ashbourne Act the 
tenants have bought under certain con- 
ditions, such as that they shall not sub- 
let, &c. Lord Arran, however, by his 


new clause, proposes to place tenants 

buying under this Act under less favour- 

able conditions as to rights of ownership. 

We know that the law of waste rests 

upon the Act of 1860, which was 

passed before the tenants had any 
Mr. Sexton 
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interest in the soil, and the Irish Law 
Courts have so interpreted it that if a 
tenant alters an outhouse so as to give 
shelter to an evicted tenant, the altera- 
tion, although it may actually improve 
the holding, is to be deemed to be waste. 
Can it be seriously contended that if a 
man who purchases a farm under this 
Act after 20 or 30 years, when he has 
paid the bulk of his debt to the estate, 
gives shelter in an outhouse’ on the 
farm to an evicted tenant, and makes 
the out-office more suitable'as a habita- 
tion, he should be evicted from his free- 
hold? If so, then I say that the pur- 
chase system is being reduced to a 
farce, and the right hon. Gentleman will 
have placed such an obstacle in the way. 
of transactions that the Act will have no 
effectual operation. There are only one 
or two other Amendments to which I 
wish to allude. One is the power given 
to the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary to make appointments in the 
office of the Land Commission. Thetwo 
Purchase Commissioners hold that their 
names should be included in the Bill 
with a view to their being consulted in 
regard to these appointments. The 
three Land Commissioners do not hold 
that view. You have already prevented 
the Land Department interfering with 
the Purchase Department for one or two 
years. It may be said that the Com- 
missioners will be consulted in this 
matter, but unless their names are 
inserted in the Bill they will not be 
consulted as of right. I think there 
should be some reference as of right by 
the Lord Lieutenant to the Land Com- 
missioners. It can do no harm. [hold 
that for the efficiency of the Department 
every opportunity should be afforded 
the Purchase Commissioners to express 
an opinion on these matters, and I fear 
unless the clause is amended asI suggest 
there will be considerable friction. I 
further object to the provision giving an 
appeal to two Commissioners. If it so 
happened that the two Purchase Com- 
missioners sat in any particular case the 
appeal would be from them to the three 
Land Commissioners, and that is really 
by a side wind restoring to the Bill one 
of the most objectionable provisions it 
formerly contained—a provision against 
which we had a prolonged fight in Com- 
mittee. We object to any control by 
the three Land Commissioners over the 
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two Purchase Commissioners. The Go- 
vernment virtually conceded that point 
tous in Committee. I hope that we 
shall not be deprived of the concession 
by a side wind, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman will restore the clause to 
the condition in which it left this House. 
The last Amendment to which I shall 
refer is that dealing with the average 
amount of abatements of rent by the 
landlord. Any arrears of rent cancelled 
at the time of purchase may, under the 
Act, be treated as abatements of rent. 
I do not think that that should be the 
case, for abatements are reductions of 
rent granted at the time of payment. I 
believe the effect of this Amendment 
will be to lower the number of years’ 
purchase in every case, and operate as 
an impediment to purchase. For that 
reason I would suggest the propriety of 
disagreeing with it. 

(5.12.) Mz. LEA (Londonderry,S.): Ido 
not know how far it is desirable to deal 
with the Amendments in detail. I 
rather agree with the remarks of the 
hon. Member on the clause as to waste. 
It is a matter of considerable difficulty, 
and I hope the Government will save 
the House the trouble of further con- 
sidering it. I also agree with what he 
said as to the £50 limit. I do notagree 
with the hon. Member, however, in re- 
gard to the appointment of the Land 
Commission. If the two sets of Com- 
missioners have disagreed upon this 
point already it will be a bone of con- 
tention in the future, and, therefore, I 
am of opinion that the Government had 
better keep the matter in its own hands. 


I always understood that appointments 


of this nature were made on the re- 
sponsibility of the Government of the 
day, and it seems to me that while, of 
course, they will consider the wishes of 
the Commissioners, they had better re- 


tain the power in their own hands, I 


hope, too, the right hon, Gentleman will 
clearly express his opinion as to the 
Amendment in regard to the power- of 
delegation, because I think it would be 
very unwise to minimise the effect of 
that clause. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
think the House has already recognised 
the extreme inconvenience of acting on 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Longford in asking for 
a statement of the views of the Go- 
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vernment relative to the Amendments at 
this particular stage. I am unable to 
perceive how the deliberations of the 
House can be assisted. by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s declaring without further 
debate which of the Amendments he will 
accept and which he will object to. I 
think it would be much better to pro- 
ceed with the Amendments at once, one 
by one, than to continue a general dis- 
cussion. 

(5.16.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
Fork IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): Iam not sure that the 
course which has been pursued by the 
House is a convenient one, though I 
believe it is not without precedent. In 
the circumstances, however, I cannot re- 
main altogether silent, but I fear the 
brief statement Ijhave to make will 
not be fully satisfactory to some of the 
Irish Members. I cannot say what 
course the House will take in the matter; 
I can only indicate what the Go- 
vernment will respectfully invite the 
House to do. Points have been raised 
with regard to six or seven Amendments, 
and in the majority I am afraid I cannot 
meet the wishes of hon. Members oppo- 
site. With respect to the office of the 
Land Commission, I should be sorry to 
make myself responsible for any Amend- 
ment which would have the effect of 
preventing individual members of the 
Commission from expressing their 
opinion to the Lord Lieutenant and 
giving him material upon which to form 
a judgment as to the proper men to be 
appointed. I am not disposed, however, 
to introduce anything into the Act 
which would deprive the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the authority given him. I 
cannot conceive that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would feel it part of his duty to 
exclude from his consideration any re- 
presentation made to him either by the 
Lard or by the Purchase Commissioners. 
Another point raised is with regard 
to the phrase “the interest which 
the tenant purchases in his holding.” 
I think it will be admitted that the 
modification introduced by the Lords 
into the measure will have no operative 
or administrative effect. It is a matter, 


mo doubt, for discussion whether the 


wording which they have adopted or the 
wording of the Bill is the most appro- 
priate; but I think it can hardly be 
maintained that any difference at all 
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the Act. Ido not think it will be ad- 
visable on that point to raise a Debate. 
As to the Tenants’ Insurance Fund, it 
appears to me that the solution arrived 
at by the other House is a convenient 
solution. Another question’ raised 
has reference to the tenants who are to 
be excused, not only from providing for 
the Insurance Fund, but also from: the 
county percentage—that is to say, those 
who pay down a fourth of the purchase 
money. I think it will be admitted 
that, both in the interests of the Treasury 
and everybody concerned, it is extremely 
desirable to encourage tenants to make 
these substantial advances towards the 
purchase of. their holdings. That was 
essentially the principle of all former 
Purchase Acts. While this proposal 
deprives the county of the half per- 
centage, it relieves the county of all 
risk. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Belfast seems to think that in 
the other House they have departed 
from the compromise arrived at in this 
House as to the Court of Appeal which 
is to sit on a question of value, but I 
think the hon. Gentleman will see that 
he is mistaken on that point. The Go- 
vernment only contemplated the case of 
an appeal from a Commissioner sitting 
alone, and they decided that in such a 
case the appeal should always be to two 
Lay Commissioners and a Judicial Com- 
missioner, one of the Lay Commissioners 
being a Commissioner appointed under 
the Act of 1881, and the other a Com- 
missioner appointed under the Act of 
1885. They did not contemplate 
the case of an appeal which, as a matter 
of fact, has never arisen, in which two 
Commissioners should sit together as a 
Court of First Instance. If the Bill 
had been: left in its original shape 
there would be no appeal at all from 
two Commissioners sitting together, and 
the intention of the House that in all 
cases there should be an appeal in cases 
of value would have been defeated. I 
may say at once that if a proviso is in- 
troduced to prevent two Commissioners 
sitting as a Court of First Instance I 
shall not have the slightest objection to 
leaving the clause in its original shape. 
It is only to provide against a possibility 
which has never occurred that that 
change has been made. It only re- 


mains for me to notice the two long 
Mr. A. J. Balfowr 
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and elaborate clauses which are described 
in the Amendment Paper, B and G— 
one relates to the “ liability of the tenant 
after agreement for sale,” and the other 
to “ provisions as to holdings subject to 
purchase annuity.” I have a natural 
leaning towards the clauses. Clause B has 
been adopted, I believe, with very little 
modification from the Land Department 
Bill for which I was responsible, but it 
will be quite impossible to accept it in its 
present shape, as it provides no machinery 
for dealing with the 1 per cent. which 
will accumulate in the interval between 
the agreement and the final vesting 
order. It would at this stage be very 
difficult to provide the necessary ma- 
chinery for dealing with the 1 per cent. 
I am afraid that if you put into the Bill 
a large rate of interest which the land- 
lord is to get, which he is not to have 
the trouble of collecting, and which he 
is to enjoy during the whole period that 
proceedings are pending, a great induce- 
ment to hurry on proceedings will be 
removed from him. I should much 
regret that. In regard to Clause G 
(provisions as to holdings subject to 
purchase annuity), which I believe is 
taken almost without a change from our 
Bill, I have to admit that there are 
various objections to it. I am one of 
those who have been constantly striving 
to find some method of dealing with an 
undoubted evil of land purchase, 
namely, the destruction of timber, and 
it really is largely with a view to that 
that I introduced in the Land Purchase 
Bill what now appears as Sub-section (b) 
in this clause. But further considera- 
tion has convinced me that that object, 
with which the whole House will sym- 
pathise, will not be attained by that 
sub-section, which would prevent the 
destruction of hedgerow trees, but not 
of woods and plantations, and therefore 
I cannot ask the House to accept it 
upon that ground. As to the provisions 
about main drainage and watercourses, if 
a-tenant chooses to neglect drains and 
watercourses, there is ample power to 
compel him to make them right without 
asking the Land Commission to step in; 
and if, in addition, regard is had to the 
undoubted fact that every restriction 
placed on the full enjoyment of owner- 
ship is so far a check on land purchase, 
I think we shall probably not be long in 
coming to the conclusion that if any- 
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thing is to be done in this direction in 
the Land Department Bill it will have 
to be in a modified form, and after a 
more prolonged consideration than is 
possible in the course of the present 
Session. 

Amendments, as far as Clause A, 
agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendment considered, in page 
7, after Clause 6, to insert the following 
clause : 


(Advance of three-fourths of purchase money.) 

(A.)—Notwithstanding anything in the Land 
Purchase Acts or this Act, any advance made 
after the passing of this Act, which shall not 
exceed three-fourths of the price paid for a 
holding, shall be repaid by an annuity of three 
pounds fifteen shillings per cent. on the amount 
of such advance for forty-nine years, [and no 
pavment shall be made to the guarantee fund 
by way of county per-centage in respece of 
any such advance. |”’ 











Amendment read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. A. 
J. Balfour.) 


(5.36.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I 
wish to move an Amendment providing 
that a tenant who advances one-fourth 
of the purchase money himself shall not 
have the whole of the advantage which 
the Lords propose to give him. I think 
the House might agree that the tenant 
who receives three-fourths only should 
get as good terms as the tenant who 
receives the whole, and to that extent I 
think the Lords’ Amendment is beneficial ; 
but when it goes further and says that 
those tenants who are generally large 
and wealthy tenants are to pay nothing 
in order to provide better housing for 
the labourers, I cannot see why the 
House should assent to that. The 
smallest tenant who buys under this Bill 
will pay 5s. on every £100 advanced 
for the better housing of the labourers. 
As itis, there will be a great temptation 
for men to borrow at higher rates in 
order to enable them, as it were, to pay 
the one-fourth out of their own pockets. 
It will be unfortunate if they do this, 
from the point of view of the State, and 
of the man himself. I, therefore, pro- 
pose the Amendment of which I have 
given notice. 


Amendment proposed, in line 4 of the 
proposed new Clause, to Jeave out “ three 
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pounds fifteen shillings,” 
“ four pounds.” 


Question proposed, “That three pounds 
fifteen shillings stand part of the Clause.’ 


(5.41.) Coroner NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): The hon. and learned Member’s 
argument is skilful, but the tenant 
will have to pay 5s. more if his 
proposal is agreed to. I protest against 
any class of tenants having to pay 
a shilling more to the British tax- 
payer than is absolutely necessary. 
I shall certainly vote against the 
tenant having to pay £4 when the Go- 
vernment are willing to let him off with 
£3 15s. I have always had great hopes 
that ultimately when the instalments 
have been well paid up the House of 
Commons will lower the percentage, 
which I think has been fixed higher 
than is absolutely necessary. If you 
had one section of the tenants paying 
£3 15s. and another £4, you would have 
an irresistible argument in favour of 
reducing the amount paid by the other 
tenants. The hon. and learned Member 
said his Amendment would increase the 
amount that would be given to the 
labourers. I think that is a mistake. 
I quite acknowledge that it is extremely 
proper that the overflow of the Guaran- 
tee Fund, if any, should go into the 
hands of the labourers. I must say I 
would sooner help the labourers by a 
more direct contribution from the State, 
and I think it would be a very great 
evil if we assented to the hon. and 
learned Member’s Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think 
it will be accepted on all sides that 
the House ought to encourage these 
tenants to pay part themselves. It 
diminishes the risk to the taxpayer 
and the localities, but it does more than 
that, because, if you get a very large 
body of tenants to pay one-fourth of 
the purchase money themselves, a 
much larger total amount becomes 
available for land purchase than 
would otherwise be the case. The 
question is whether the encouragement 
we give is too much, I do not think it 
is. I think we may well ask the locality 
to give up the 5s. per cent. However, I 
do not wish to prolong. discussion, and 
I will accept the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s proposal if he will agree to alter 
£3 15s. to £3 17s. 6d. * 
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gallant gentleman below me (Colonel 
Nolan) says he wants the Irish tenants 
to pay as little as possible to the British 
Treasury. I do not yield to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman in the desire to 
secure the best terms for the tenant. 
That has been the object of the arduous 
labours we have undertaken on this 
Bill—labours in which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has given us no 
material assistance. I object to seeing 
the tenants treated unequally. I object 
to seeing the poorer tenants paying £4 
per cent., whilst a small class of wealthy 
tenants escape at £3 15s. per cent., and 
are thus relieved of the obligation to 
contribute’ towards improving the 
wretched position of the agricultural 
labourers in Ireland. Idoubt very much 
whether the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land is a sound one. He says it is 
desirable to encourage the tenants to 
find part of the purchase money. You 
may tempt the tenants to their own 
injury. Tenants may be so eager to 
make a bargain with the landlords on 
favourable terms that they may, 
not having the one-fourth, borrow 
it upon comparatively oppressive terms, 
and find themselves, after a short period, 
unable to repay it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the tenant who provides the 
one-fourth will be as likely as, if not 
more likely than, any other man to fall 
into such a condition as will necessitate 
the sale of his holding and the placing of 
the burden on the county. However, I 
am willing to recognise any disposition 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
to make a concession, and to recommend 
my hon. and learned Friend to adopt 
the homely plan of “splitting the 
difference.” 

Mr. KNOX: I withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment to :—To leave 
out “£3 15s.,” and insert ‘‘£3 17s. 6d.” 
—(Mr. Knox.) 


Further Amendment agreed to, 


Tn line 5, to leave out from “no,’’ to end of 
Clause, and insert ‘‘ An annual sum, at the rate 
of two shillings and sixpence for every hundred 
pounds of the advance, shall be paid and applied 
in the same manner as the county percentage 
mentioned in section four of this Act.”’—(Mr. 
Knoz.) 


{COMMONS} 
(5.50.) Mr. SEXTON: The hon. atid |’ 








(Ireland) Bill. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Question, that this House do agree 
with the Clause as amended, put and 
agreed to. 


Clause B (Liability of tenant after 
agreement for sale), the next Amend- 
ment, disagreed to. 
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Page 7, line 21, leave out from 
“ value,” to “then,” in line 22, and insert 
“of the holding as in this Act defined,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. 
A. J. Balfour.) 


-{6.5.) Mr: SEXTON: As the clause 
left this House it read to the effect 
that “‘where an advance for the pur- 
chase of a holding is less than twenty 
times the annual value as in this Act 
defined of the interest which the 
tenant agrees to buy in the holding,” 
&c. This is the only place in the 
whole expanse of this Act in which 
reference is made to what the tenant 
buys; it is the only spot in which it is 
defined. In Committee on the Bill of 
last year we convinced the Government 
that they ought to define what is bought 
as “ the interest which the tenant agrees 
to buy.” That corresponds with the 
fact. It is not the annual value of the 
holding, but the annual value of the 
landlord’s interest which is bought. If 
it were the annual value of the holding 
the tenant would have to buy the land- 
lord’s interest and his own interest as 
well. With all the respect J have for the 
House of Lords, I cannot be induced to 
consent to the insertion of these words. 
The right hon. Gentleman knows that it 
is not the holding, but the landlord’s 
interest which the tenant buys. What 
reason can he put forward for inserting 
these fanciful words, which do not 
correspond with the facts of the case ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman apparently forgets the atgu- 
ment which I addressed to the House 
earlier in the evening, to the effect that 
these words would not make any sub- 
stantial alteration in the working of the 
Bill, and that it was merely a question 
of drafting. I still adhere to that view. 
It is true that the tenants in Ireland are 
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part owners of the holding as a pro- 
ductive machine. Every lawyer will 
admit that the owner of the holding is 
in effect the landlord, and the landlord 
only. If it is technically inaccurate to 
say that the landlord is the owner of 
the holding, it is, equally, technically in- 
accurate to say that the tenant is’ part 
owner. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The State is the 
real owner; the landlord is only a 
tenant after all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Member will admit that I am 
using the word not inaccurately when I 
say that a Court of Law would regard 
the landlord as the owner and not the 


* tenant. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: No. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think that 
is so. No doubt the landlord and 
tenant, regarding them as part of a 
productive machifie, are part of one 
concern. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seems to have forgotten that 
this is not the first Land Purchase Bill 
passed by the House of Commons. The 
whole of this Bill is drafted on the 
two preceding Acts, and I do not think 
it would be wise or expedient as a 
matter of drafting to insert in the 
middle of a new Act fresh distinctions. 

Mr. SEXTON: You did it in the 
Bill of last year. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Bill of 
last Session was not passed. Considering 
that the measure is based on two pre- 
ceding Acts, it would be an unfortunate 
and an inexpedient thing to introduce 
new language. The Land Purchase Act 
has been in operation for six years, and 
nearly £10,000,000 have been applied, 
and to say now that the tenant buys 
only the landlord’s share of the holding 
is surely most superfluous. I think it is 
not a point on which it is worth while 
to engage in controversy with the other 
House. It is not a substantial point, so 
far as I can make out; it is a question 
of drafting, and I would, therefore, ask 
the House in this case to agree with the 
Amendment made in the Bill by the 
other House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : If the right hon. 
Gentleman gets up to say that this is a 
light matter, let him give in on the 
point and restore the Bill to its original 
form. He says that this Amendment 
does not do anybody any harm, and 


{Joy 23,1891} 
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therefore, let us do violence to the’ 
solemn judgment of this House, and let 
us agree with the House of Lords. . The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the 
landlord is the owner of the holding, 
but I would refer him to the language 
of the Attorney General, who declared 
that the tenants of Ireland were the 
owners of half the value of the estates. 


*(6.18.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ror IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen, Dublin 
University): What I stated was that 
in many instances the interest of the 
tenant had sold for a larger sum than 
the interest of the landlord. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: It would cer- 
tainly be a remarkable thing if anything 
could be gained from the correction now 
made. The Irish Secretary is taking an 
unreasonable and inopportune course at 
present. These words have a high de- 
claratory value, just as had the words in 
the Act of 1881, defining that the 
tenant was not to be rented on his own 
improvements. A great controversy cen- 
tred round those words; and I regard 
the words now under discussion as 
having a similar and as high a decla- 
ratory value. The Government attach 
no value to them, and they set up the 
judgment of the House of Lords against 
the judgment of the House of Commons. 
For my part, until we get a Parliament 
of .our own, I prefer the judgment of 
the House of Commons. If it is a mere 
matter of drafting I would like to know 
something about the paternity of these 
words. Iam really surprised that the 
Government should put the House to 
the trouble of a Debate and a Division on 
this matter, and I would point out that 
concession on small matters might affect 
our attitude on matters of greater im- 
portance. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): I 
think the clause ought to stand as it 
left this House. The House of Lords’ 
Amendment takes away the recognition 
of the tenant’s interest, and I am not 
disposed that such recognition should be 
blotted out. Ido not think any great 
fuss need be made about it; I do not 
think it will affect purchase one way or 
the other; still I cannot be expected to 
support the proposal to blot out the 
recognition of the tenant’s interest. 


Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Exchange): 
I beg to differ altogether from the Chief 
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Secretary in regard to the use of the 
word “owner” by lawyers. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I said the 
word was used in Acts of 1885 and 
1888, and that we had better adhere to 
it as a matter of drafting. 

Mr. NEVILLE: But earlier in his 
observations the right hon. Gentleman 
said that undoubtedly the word owner 
was used in the Courts of Law. In that 
respect he is inaccurate. The term is 
utterly unknown in real property, and 
when it occurs in an Act of Parliament 
the Courts have to do the best to put an 
interpretation upon it. So far as the 
Amendment is defended as _ being 
accurate, I venture to think that my hon. 
and learned Friend is right, and that the 
Chief Secretary is wrong. 

*(6.25.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): 
This is a matter of greater importance 
than it appears. It is a question of whe- 
ther or not you are going to meet the 
sentiment of the Irish people, who in all 
their struggles have never acknowledged 
that their interest in the land had any 
right to be taken away from them. It 
is unfortunate that you should put 
language into this Bill which will tend 
to defeat the object of the Bill. But it 
is of a piece with all ameliorative 
legislation for Ireland — something is 
done to make it unpleasant. It was so 
with Catholic Emancipation, the Catholic 
communities being then treated in‘a 
way to make that measure hateful. If 
you take away this acknowledgment of 
the tenant’s interest you will make a 
great mistake. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I really hope the Chief Secre- 
tary will not insist upon the Amendment. 
I gather from him'that he did not himself 
consider the words to be of any import- 
ance, his argument being that they are 
only necessary from a drafting point of 
view. He hasalso stated that the land. 
lord is owner of the property. That 
may be so in strict law, but the Act of 
1881 has recognised the interest of the 
tenant, and I say the very object of this 
Bill is to do away with dual ownership. 
Of course the landlord may still be the 
owner in a certain sense, but in point of 
fact the tenant is the co-owner, and the 
words in the Bill as it left this House 

ised the interest of the tenant. I 
hope the Chief Secretary will not insist 
on the Amendment. 

Mr. Neville 


{COMMONS} 
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Se G. CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I have no doubt whatever 
that the words as they left this House 
were logically correct, and expressed the 
exact situation of the tenant. If you 
insert these words you create some con- 
fusion. 

Mr. J. JORDAN (Clare, W.): All 
our agitation has been for the recognition 
of tenant right, and it would be a great 
pity to insert words which would 
obliterate that recognition. If they do not 
alter the matter one way or the other, 
Ido not see why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should stick so tenaciously to 
them. The House of Lords know very 
little of the matter further than the 
collection of rents is concerned. I hope 
the feeling of the tenants will be con- 
sulted ; and while I mean no disrespect 
to that august Assembly the House of 
Lords, I prefer to stick to the words of 
the House of Commoiis as they passed 
them. I advise the Chief Secretary to 
forego this Amendment. 

Mr. KNOX: The condition which we 
contend for is adopted already by the 
Act of 1885, Section 8, which makes it 
clear that the distinction is already 
drawn in the previous Act. I fail to see 
now why we should be asked to accept 
what is really a change in the law—a 
change of the terminology to be 
employed. I venture to think that if 
this alteration be carried it will be 
necessary to have a consequential Amend- 
ment to the effect that the tenant has a 
certain interest in the holding. I hope 
the Chief Secretary will not force us to 
continue this discussion, especially as we 
are supported, not only by Members on 
these Benches, but also by the Member 
for South Tyrone. 


(6.30.) The House divided :—Ayes 
143 ; Noes 116.—(Div. List, No. 371.) 


Page 8, line 17, leave out “from 
time to time,” the next Amendment, 
read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”— (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour. 


Mr. SEXTON: I fail to understand 
why this Amendment is made at all. 
Supposing the Lord Lieutenant should 
be at liberty to revoke not only the 
first declaration which he made, but 
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also any subsequent declaration. Now, 
if you take out the words “ from time to 
time,” it would rather appear that it 
refers to only one declaration. The 
words “from time to time” leave the 
Lord Lieutenant at liberty to revoke any 
declaration imposed on the county. 

Mr. MADDEN: These words are 
superfluous, and unnecessary words in an 
Act of Parliament are mischievous. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Page 8, line 20, after (“such”) to 
insert (“subsequent or”), the next 
Amendment, agreed to. 


Page 9, line 2, after (“ arise ”) to insert 
(“or likely to arise ”), the next Amend- 
ment, read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. 
A, J. Balfour.) 


Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman will remember that I pointed 
out to him it might be possible to relieve 
individual purchasers by giving relief in 
advance. These words “or likely to 
arise,” will give the Lord Lieutenant 
power to advance an instalment not 
quite due, but soon to be due, before the 
legal title comes into operation. 

Mr. MADDEN : I think the Amend- 
ment would act as the hon. Gentleman 
has pointed out. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Amendments, as far as 
the Amendment in page 11, line 11, 
agreed to. 


Page 11, line 11, leave out Sub-section 
(3) of Clause 10, and insert new Sub- 
section (3), the next Amendment, read 
a second time. 


(6.50.) Mr. SEXTON : It will be con- 
venient now to deal with the question as 
to the proportions in which the divisions 
of the money should be made. It was 
arranged that the county share of the 
money should be divided into two parts, 
and that the question of further arrange- 
ment should not arise until the large 
and small farms had taken their full 
share. Lord Londonderry proposed 
that instead of waiting for this, 


1-25th of the fund should yearly 

be proportionately divided between the 

large and small farms. There has been a 
VOL. CCCLVI. [rairp series.] 
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good deal of misapprehension as to the 
effect of this proposal, but I think the 
small tenants need not be apprehensive 
that they will be damnified, because 
their interests can be guarded. Now, in 
the Lords Amendment, page 11, it is pro- 
vided that, 


“One twenty-fifth of the total amount 
available for advances under this Act in each 
county shallin each financial year be deemed to 
be allocated according to the proportion above 
mentioned.’”’ 


If these words are allowed to stand it is 
clear that you cannot issue in any year 
more that one twenty-fifth of a share of 
the county stock; but I do not think 
that that is what was really intended. I 
can understand that some language 
must be used, importing that there 
should be a certain sum set aside in each 
year, and I would suggest that you 
should leave out the first sub-section, 
and that in the second sub-section 
instead of speaking of the “amount so 
deemed to be allocated,” you should say, 
“if the advances applied for, and which 
appear to the Land Commission likely to. 
be sanctioned for the purchase of hold- 
ings exceeding £50 rental fall short in 
any year of the amount so deemed to be- 
allocated to the class of holdings exceed-. 
£50 valuation, the difference shall be 
carried to the proportion of the annual 
share of the county in the Guarantee 
Fund.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I would suggest 
that it would be better to introduce after 
the word “the,” in the third line, the 
words, “for the purposes of this sub- 
section.” Those words would, I think, 
carry out the object of the hon. Member. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am in- 
clined to think that the Amendment 
before the House would be an improve- 
ment, and I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary will stand by 
the words he has now suggested. 

Mr. KNOX: I understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to suggest that after 
the word “the,” the words, “for the 
purposes of this sub-section” should be 
inserted. It is difficult to see precisely 
what the sub-section would direct the 
Land Commission to do. I venture to 
think that the Amendment suggested by 
the hon. Member for West Belfast is the 
only one that will carry out his object. 

(7.1.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I agree 
with the hon. Member for Cavan, and 

G 
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would urge the right hon. Gentleman 
to make the alteration suggested by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast, and 
send it up to the House of Lords. The 
Lords will then see it on the paper, and 
having considered it, they can send it 
back to us, and we can consider it a 
second time. The matter is of great 
importance, and I do not think it should 
be hurriedly dealt with. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: What is the hon. 
Member’s suggestion ? 

Mr. SEXTON : I suggest the omission 
of the 1st Sub-section, because so long 
as you say there is a certain sum to be 
allocated there will always be a danger 
of misapprehension, for it may be held 
that no more can be spent. 


Amendment proposed to the. Lords 
Amendment, to omit Sub-section (“a”). 
—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(‘a’) stand part of the Lords’ Amend- 
ment.”’, 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: If the Ist 
sub-section is omitted the whole meaning 
of the clause will be obscure. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is wrong. It 
appears to me the hon. Member’s words 
will carry out the object he and the 
Government have in view, namely, that 
we should only consider the 45th part 
of the total amount allocated to the 
county under this clause. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: If the Ist sub- 
section is omitted the 25th part dis- 
appears altogether. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, no. 

‘Mr. SEXTON: There are two ways 
of describing the same thing. One is 
calling it the “1-25th part of the total 
amount available for advances,” and the 
other is calling it “the annual share 
of the Guarantee Fund.” If you 
multiply the annual share of the 
Guarantee Fund by 25, you have the 
total value of the Guaranteed Stock. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed to the Lords 
Amendment, 

In line 8, to omit the words “ amount so 
deemed to be allocated,” in order to insert the 
words ‘‘ proportion of the annual share of the 
county in the Guaranteed Fund allotted by 
Sub-sections 1 and 2 of this section.”—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. T. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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(Ireland) Bill. 
Other Amendments agreed to, 
After line 10, to add “* to be available for the 

purchase of any holding within the county for 

the purchase of which advances may be made 
under this Act.”—(The Attorney General for 

Ireland.)} 

Sub-section (c), line 4, to omit the words 
“amount so deemed to be allocated,’’ in order 
to insert the words ‘‘ proportion of the annual 
share of the county in the Guaranteed Fund 
allotted by sub-sections 1 and 2 of this 
section.” — (Mr. Sexton.) 

Sub-section (c), line 6, to add “ to be avail- 
able for the purchase of any holding within 
the county for the purchase of which ad- 
vances may be made under this Act.’’—(The 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 

(7.9.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : The Lords 
Amendment Sub-section (d) runs as 
follows :— 

‘Returns shall be published by the Land 
Commission at the end of each financial year 
in at least one newpaper circulating in each 
county setting out the amount (if any) carried 
to the common fund under the provisions of 
this sub-section in the preceding year and the 
class of holdings in respect of which such 
amount has been so carried.” ' 
I beg to move to leave out “one news- 
paper,” in order to insert “two news- 
papers.” I do so on the very solid 
ground that if “ one newspaper” is re- 
tained, the newspaper selected will very 
probably be the Tory newspaper, 
whereas, if we have the words “two 
newspapers,” one of them may be the 
Nationalist newspaper. 


Amendment moved to Subsection 
(d), line 2, to omit “one newspaper,” in 
order to insert “ two newspapers.” —(Mr. 
T. M. Healy.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


(7.11.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: I beg 
to move to add at the end of Sub- 
section (d)— 

“And such Returns shall be laid before 
Parliament. No advance shall be sanctioned 
from the common fund till such Return has 
lain not less than thirty days before both 
Houses of Parliament. And if within such- 
period of thirty days either House of Parlia- 
ment passes a resolution objecting to ‘ad- 
vances from such fund, no advances there- 
from shall be sanctioned.’’ 


I have no very strong objection to the 
Lords Amendment. We have extended 
the principle of this part of the Bill so 
as to apply the money not only to small 
holders, but to large holders. I do not 
like that at all. I hold the policy of this 
measure to be, as the Chief Secretary 
has told us over and over again, to 
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increase the stability of Ireland by 
largely extending the number of peasant 
proprietors. 
original course has been altered, and that 
it has been decided that a certain amount 
of British money has to be expended ; and 
that if we cannot find peasants to spend 
it on, we must spend it in the creation 
of an additional number of small land- 
lords. I agree with what was said in 
another place that small landlords are 
the worst of landlords, and that it will 
not be to the advantage of Ireland to 
increase their number. The Bill is 
altered in one very material particular. 
It was originally provided that when 
an allocation of money was made to 
small tenants in order to apply it to large 
tenants, the Order should be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, and a Re- 
solution of either House would prevent 
the Order taking effect. The clause pro- 
viding for the matter being laid before 
Parliament has now been dropped out, 
and the consequence is that this House 
will lose the power of preventing, if it 
desires to do so, the allocation of this 
money to small landlords instead of to 
peasant proprietors. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Amendment, to add the words— 

“ And such returns shall be laid before Par- 
liament. No advance shall be sanctioned 
from the ‘common fund till such return has 
lain not less than thirty days before both 
Houses of Parliament. And if within such 
period of thirty days either House of Parlia- 
ment passes a resolution objecting to advances 
from such fand, no advances therefrom shall 
be sanctioned.’’—(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


(7.15.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will not press 
this. He appears to think that if either 
House of Parliament express an opinion 
adverse to the proposed allocation by the 
Land Commission then the old propor- 
tion would remain, but he will observe 
that the only effect would be that if 
objection were taken nobody would. get 
the advances, and that is not our desire, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. KNOX: The Amendment 
I propose by adding another sub-sec- 
tion will, I think, be accepted. Its 
object is evident: to give direction to 
the Land Commissioners to give ‘a 


{Jury 23, 1891} 


It seems to me that our. 
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preference to applications which were 
previously barred by the fixed proportion 
of advances. It is not an absolutely 
binding proviso; it allows a discretion 
to the Commissioners. 

Amendment p d to the Lords 


Amendment, at end of Sub-section (d), 
to add— . 


(e.) ‘In sanctioning advances out of such 
common fund the Land Commission shall give 
the preference, so far as is practicable, to 
applications which would have been sanctioned 
earlier but for the amount deemed to be allo- 
cated as aforesaid having been insufficient to 
allow of such applications being sanctioned.” 
—(Mr. Know.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lords Amendment, as ‘amended, 
agreed to. 


Page 11, line 37, the next Amend- 
ment, di to; and a Consequential 
Amendment made to the Bill. 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 13, line 8, agreed to. 


Page 13, line 8, after (“stock”) 
insert— 

(3.) “The trustees of any incumbrance, 
charge, annuity, or rent, may at their dis- 
cretion (nothwithstanding any general prohi- 
bition of investment in securities not mentioned 
in the instrument creating the trust) accept 
in payment of such incumbrance or charge, or 
the capital value of such annuity or rent. a 
sum of guaranteed land stock equal in nominal 
amount to such incumbrance, charge, or 
capital value. 

(4.) Where any holdings on an estate are 
sold by the land judge to the tenants thereof 
the Iand judge may accept in payment of the 
purchase money guaranteed land stock as 
equal in value to the nominal amount 
thereof,” 


the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Amendments proposed, in line8, toleave 
out from “rent,” in line 5, toend of sub- 
section, and insert ‘‘ guaranteed land 
stock as equal in value to the nominal 
amount. thereof”; after “thereof,” in 
line 2 of Sub-section (4), insert “ or to 
the Land Commission.”—(The Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 


Amendments agreed to. 


Lords 
agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment at tLe ond of Clause 17, agreed to. 
G 2 
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Amendment to add, at end of Clause 
17— 

**(2.) Anything done before the passing of 
this Act, which if done after such passing 
would have been valid by virtue of this section, 
shall be deemed to have been validly done, 
without prejudice to any proceedings with 
reference thereto instituted in a Court of Law 
before the passing of this Act,” 

—the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: May we have 
some explanation of this ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The effect of the 
Amendment is to provide that in such 
cases where there has been a redemption 
of certain charges such as is contemplated 
in the clause antecedent to the passing 
of this Act,-then such transactions shall 
not be deemed invalid. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There is some- 
thing crooked under this which we have 
not got at. The right hon. Gentleman 
has given an explanation I cannot under- 
stand, and there must be some meaning 
behind for this ea poste facto legislation. 
It covers, probably, one of those little 
jobs the Government are ready to under- 
take for their friends the landlords. 

Mr. SEXTON: I think we cannot 
assent to this without some better ex- 
planation. It has relation to a matter 
upon which a noble Lord in another 
place proposed a clause so outrageous 
that the House of Lords would give no 
eountenance to it, and it would seem that 
the Lord Chancellor for Ireland has 
drawn up words to effect the object 
desired in a manner not so likely to 
excite the ire of the House of Commons. 
What in effect this will do, this ex poste 
facto legislation, will be to pass an 
amnesty for an act which, when done, 
was iilegal 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I confess I do 
not in the least understand the proposal 
and its retrospective action, and, there- 
fore, propose to disagree with the 
Amendment. 


Lords Amendment disagreed to. 


Clause C (Extended investment of 
purchase money of holding), the next 
Amendment, read a second time. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say a word upon this? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Without going 
into the technical details, the object, shortly 
stated, is to enable landlords who sell out 
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to invest in something besides Consols. 
The main object is to encourage sales. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It is, I 
think, a reasonable proposition, and 
might even be extended. 

Amendment proposed, in line 3, to 
leave out “1887” and insert “ 1890.”— 
(The Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the beginning of Sub-section (3), 
to the word “the,” in line 3.—(Mr. 
Knox.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause C, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause D (Redemption of tithe rent- 
charge under 50 & 51 Vic. c. 33), the 
next Amendment, agreed to. 


Page 15, line 10, leave out “ cottages,” 
and insert “dwellings,” the next Amend- 
ment, disagreed to. 


Clause E (Application of guarantee 
deposit in case of sale of holding for 
default), the next Amendment, read a 
second time. 


Mr. SEXTON: I am not sure that I 
understand this. Ifa holding is sold in 
default, a person having a beneficial 
interest in the guarantee deposit may 
allow this to go towards making good 
the default in the annuity. That seems 
reasonable, but that may prejudice the 
security in the future. 

(7.45.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am 
inclined to think the locality will gain 
rather than lose by the Amendment. 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 
New Clause— 


(Power to Land Commission to let or manage 
holdings.) 

““F. The Land Commission while any such 
sale is pending and also if unable to sell, or if 
they thinkit useless to attempt a sale, shall tem- 
porarily let or manage the holding for such 
time and in such manner as they think 
expedient. 

For the purpose of the sale or of the manage- 
ment of a holding under the Land Purchase 
Acts, as amended by this Act, the Land Com- 
mission may issue an order declaring the hold- 
ing to be vested in them, and directing the 
sheriff to put them or their agent or nominee 
into possession of the holding, and thereupon 
the holding shall vest in the Commission as if 

? 
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for the recovery of possession on the title at 
the suit of the Commission, and the order shall 
be executed by the sheriff in the like manner 
as a writ of possession, after a judgment re- 
covered in such an action,”’ 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed. 
‘“‘That the House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” 


(7.47.) Mr.SEXTON: I should like 
to know what is to become of the liability 
to the guarantee deposit during the 
period the Land Commission hold the 
farm. If the tenant or purchaser con- 
tinues to hold the farm and makes any 
profit, he can pay the annuity, and 
there would be no liability to the 
Guarantee Fund. Suppose the Land 
Commission make some profit, would it 
not be equitable to provide that that 
profit should go towards a reduction of 
the annuity ? I propose to add 


Mr. KNOX: Perhaps my hon. Friend 
will allow me to ask what is meant by 
the words “such sale”? It seems to 
me this is a clause to provide that the 
Land Commission may employ the dis- 
missed servants of the Land Corpora- 
tion. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone intends to get rid of part of his 
ragged regiment, and the Land Com- 
mission, apparently, are going to take 
them on. 

(7:49.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: This is 
a regular emergency clause. In some 
cases the Land Commission have made 
mistakes; they have lent too much 
money. If they are to have power to 

on in an emergency way, they will 
put the State to an enormous amount of 
expense for the purpose of stocking 
farms. I donot know who brought in 
this clause, but if it is the Government 
I agree they are in a difficulty. Sup- 
pose the Government make a loss, is the 
country to suffer? Suppose there is an 
outrage on a farm—that the tail of a 
cow is cut off—are the Land Commis- 
sion to appear before the Grand Jury 
and claim compensation? If the Land 
Commission make a bad bargain, in the 
name of Heaven let them open their 
eyes to the fact and sell the farm for 
the best price they can get ! 


Me. KNOX: I do not know what 





“such sale” means. Perhaps the At- ! 
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torney General for Ireland will intro- 
duce words defining the phrase. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Drop the clause. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps the 
simplest plan would be to omit the first 


paragraph. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the first word “the,” inclusive, to 
the word “for,” in line 5.—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Amendment.” 


Mr. SEXTON : But the second para- 
graph is worse, for it proposes that 
when the Land Commission consider 
they have a right to a holding, they 
may issue an order declaring the hold- 
ing to be vested in them. The Land 
Commission, being in the position of 
litigants, are to constitute themselves 
the Court. Surely it is an unalterable 
principle of law that any person or body 
having a claim on what is primd facte 
another man’s, must go in some recog- 
nised Court to make good the claim. 

CotoneL NOLAN: This seems to be a 
most despotic clause; and if itis to be 
introduced at all, it should have been 
introduced in the Bill as brought in. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I hope the 
Government will not abandon the clause. 
[Cries of “Oh!”| Well, I will give my 
reasons. The hon. and learned Member 
for Longford said the Land Commission 
may makea loss. Yes, but if a farm is 
left derelict the loss will remain, and it 
is better to try to make something out 
of it than nothing at all. We have had 
farms boycotted, and I suppose we 
shall have farms boycotted in future. 
If this clause is struck out the Land 
Commission will have no power to 
endeavour to make such farms useful 
and profitable. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: From the point 
of view of a lawyer this is the most 
amazing proposition I have ever heard. 
The Sheriff, the most ancient func- 
tionary in existence, is to have an order 
directed to him by whom? By the 
Land Commission, without legal process 
of any sort or description, and in a case 
in which they themselves are litigants. 
Was there ever since the world began 
such a proposition? Why is a slur to 
be thrown on the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, for instance? Have you not got 
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every Court in the land open to you? 
Is it suggested that the ordinary Courts 
of Law will not do their duty ? If there 
is any class of litigation offering nice 
points of technicality it is the law of the 
Sheriff. Have the Government con- 
sidered the A B C of Sheriff law? 
Suppose a Sheriff goes to a farm, can he 
plead the order of the Land Commission ? 
Is that to be pleaded as a bar to any 
action? Again, in ordinary cases a 
Sheriff is entitled to notice of action. 
Is the Sheriff to have the right of notice 
if an action is brought against him in 
these cases? If this clause is to be 
adopted the Government will have to 
prescribe forms of writs. You must 
define the offence, and the powers of 
the Sheriff and 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will allow me to 
speak, I think I may make a suggestion 
which will shorten the discussion. I 
agree with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that there is great objection to 
allowing the Land Purchase Commis- 
sionérs to be Judges in their own case, 
and, without going to a Court at all, 
putting themselves in possession of some- 
one else’s holding. In its present 
shape, therefore, the clause is in- 
admissible. -I will now move that 
the House disagree with the Amend- 
ment,,on the understanding that I 
may consider whether it will not be 
possible to bring up some Amendment 
to carry ‘out the object which I think 
we ought all to regard as good. In face 
of the overwhelming objections urged by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman I can- 
not proceed with the clause, 

Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, South 
Molton): I think we ought clearly to 
understand that some provision will be 
inserted in the Bill subsequently, 
in pursuance of which a defaulting 
tenant may be legally ejected from his 
holding. 

‘*Mr. MADDEN: The Government are 
quite willing to consider the suggestion, 
and no doubt it would be an advan- 
tage if, for the purpose of sale, the Land 

ission were in a position to give 
clear possession. — 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 

Question, “That the House doth 





disagree with the Lords in the said 

Amendment,”—(Mr. A. J. Balfour,)— 
to. 

T. M. Healy 


put, and 
Mr. 
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(8.5.) New Clause— 

(Provisions as to holdings subject to purchase 
annuity.) 

*G—(l.) A holding, while subject to a 
purchase annuity under the Land Purchase 
Acts, shall, as between the Land Commission 
and the proprietor for the time being of the 
holding, be subject to the following conditions 
of purchase, that is to say, to the conditions 
specified in section thirty of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, and also to the following 
conditions :— 

(a.) The proprietor shall not, without the 
consent of the Land Commission, do any 
act which, if done by a tenant at will, 
would as between him and his landlord be 
waste. 

(4.) The proprietor sball keep all main 
drains and watercourses upon the holdings 
at the date of the agreement for sale in 
good order, repair, and condition. 

(c.). The proprietor shall permit any person 
authorised in that behalf by the Land 
Commission’ at all reasonable times to 
enter upon the holding and ascertain how 
far the several conditions of purchase are 
being observed, 

(2) Where the proprietor persistently, after 
written notice given by the Land Commission 
requiring him to observe the name, contravenes 
any of the conditions of purchase’ which are 
set ont in this section, or where the holding is 
liable to be sold for a breach of any of the 
conditions of purchase specified in section 
thirty of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
then, without prejudice to any other remedy, 
the holding shall be liable to be sold under 
this Act. 

(3) In addition to the remedies already 
existing the Land Commission may, at their 
discretion, upon being satisfied that the pro- 
prietor has been guilty of a breach of any of 
the above conditions by an officer of the Land 
Commission, or other person duly authorised 
by them in that behalf, summon, under the 
provisions of the Petty Sessions (Iréland) 
Act, 1851, such proprietor before the magis- 
trates sitting at any petty sessions held inand 
for. the petty sessions district in which such 
holding is situate or such proprietor resides, 
aud upon proof of such breach the magistrates 
may for each breach inflict summarily on the 
proprietor a fine not exceeding five pounds to 
be recovered as in other cases of summary 
jurisdiction. 

(4.) It shall be the duty of the Land Com- 
mission to enforce the observance of the con- 
ditions of purchase,” ns 


the next Amendment, read a second 
time. : 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House doth disagree with: 
the Lords. in the said Amendment.”— 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) : 


Mr. MACARTNEY : I regret that the 
House cannot agree to the clause, be- 
cause I think ‘that everyoné will suffer if 
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some clause of this sort is not adopted. I 
fear there are a certain class of tenants 
who will, in respect to timber and 
drainage, use,their rights as freehold pro- 
prietors very detrimentally. But I pre- 
sume it is out of the power of this House, 
or of anyone else, to draft a clause which 
will safeguard the interests of the hold- 
ing, and, at the same time, preserve to 
the freeholder that reasonable power over 
his holding which he ought to possess. 


Cotonen NOLAN: Of course, the 
objects the hon. Member has in view are 
useful objects ; but if you are going to 
put these purchasers on a different foot- 
ing to others, they cease to be proprietors 
at all. 


(8.11.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I look 
upon this as the expiring kick of the 
Irish landlords. I would suggest to the 
Government, in regard to the future, 
that as they have said they would endea- 
vour to bring up words to effect this 
same purpose, they should do'so. Let 
them bring up some Amendment which 
will have the effect of preserving the 
timber on the holdings of the peasantry ; 
they will not find us opposing it. Ireland 
is almost soaked with water, and the 
necessity of doing something to keep the 
trees on the land is very great. The 
Government should have Inspectors 
going all over the country and 
preventing the destruction of timber 
save where the tenant wants it 
for firewood, or for “ mending his plough 
or '‘gates,” as, I think, an old Statute 
phrases it. I do not think trees should 
be allowed to be cut down for the pur- 
pose of sale, except with the consent of 
the land Commission. No doubt it isa 
strong thing to interfere with a man’s 
liberty, but I think the circumstances 
_ would justify us in compelling the tenant 
—during the 49 years, at any rate—to 
consult the Land Commission before 
cutting down timber for the purpose of 
sale. When these Amendments go back 
to the Lords I think the Government 
might well insert some words dealing 
with this forestry question. 


*Sir J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, Bow, 
&c.) : I think the opportunity should not 
be lost of doing all that may be possible 
to preserve the shelter of trees in 
Ireland. From my own experience’ it 
is. deplorable to see the disappear- 
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ance of shelter absolutely necessary for 
the welfare of the stock on the farms. 
Therefore, I join with the hon. and 
learned Member opposite in begging the 
Chief Secretary and the Government to 
endeavour in another place to do all that 
is possible with regard to the preserva- 
tion of timber. I know one district in 
Ireland where the tenants not only cut 
down trees and have got out of the habit 
of digging turf, but have actually got into 
the habit of cutting down the furze and 
hedges. The result is that the agricul- 
tural value of the district is seriously 
declining. 

*(8.16.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I greatly 
regret that the Government did not deal 
with this when the Bill was before the 
House. It is a matter of the greatest 
importance in Ireland. I admit that the 
old landlords cut down the timber very 
considerably. In my own constituency 
at the present time they are cutting 
down the timber and selling it. We are 
creating a new race of proprietors, and, 
asa matter of fact, already under the 
Ashbourne Acts the damage they have 
done is immense. The new purchasers 
are cutting down the trees for the pur- 
pose of sale in every direction, and I 
think it a great pity that the Govern- 
ment did not deal with the question in 
the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is an 
easy matter for hon. Gentlemen to say 
that we ought to bring in an Amend- 
ment in the House of Lords dealing with 
this question, but asa matter of fact, I 
have puzzled over this question as over 
the other numerous and ‘ complicated 
questions raised by the Bill. The real 
difficulty, as far as plantations are con- 
cerned, is that they are not parts of the 
holdings, and it is not possible to advance- 
money upon them. The State might be- 
asked to buy woods as well as turbdry. 
Investments in turbary the Treasury 
expect to be recouped, whether it is or 
not; but woods are an investment 
of doubtful value. They do not come to- 
maturity for many years, and during.all 
the time they require careful super- 
vision. Ido not feel that I could go to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
say, “Advance the British taxpayers’ 
money in order to preserve timber.” I 
have thought whether something might 
be done through the County Councils. . 
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stop them from cutting down trees in 
woods on the ground that by so doing 
they diminish the security for the money 
advanced on their holdings; and a pro- 
vision of that kind, even if it were 
equitable, would not meet the whole 
ease. I will consider whether anything 
can be done in the future, but I can 
assure the House the Government have 
often thought of the matter and have 
not been able to arrive at any con- 
clusion. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: This 
question is an important and difficult 
one, and I may remind the House and 
the Chief Secretary that in most 
countries in Europe, especially in 
France, where small ownerships pre- 
vail, the local authorities have power 
to prevent the cutting down of woods 
and plantations where they are neces- 
sary for the cultivation of the land and 
for shelter. 


(8.21.) Mr. JORDAN: I thinksome 
means should be devised by which both 
Jandlords and tenants may be prevented 
from cutting down timber in the country. 
I know cases where landlords have cut 
down timber and where tenants the 
moment they have bought out the 
landlords cut down every tree in 
the place. Something should be done 
to prevent these people from cutting 
down all the timber, and to require 
them to re-plant wherever they cut 
down. That system is in practice in 
Westmoreland. There they cut down 
the timber every 15 years ; but they re- 
plant as they cut down, so that they 
have always timber to cut, and have 
always timber growing. It is the 
greatest possible pity that some scheme 
cannot be devised for the re-afforesting 
of Ireland. We have mountains that are 
fit for little—that are nude and bare— 
and it would be a great advantage to the 
country if some steps would be taken to 
plant them with trees. 


Question put, and agreed to. (8.23.) 
(8.52.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 


were not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Page 16, line 34, after the word “ re- 
deemed” insert “and the sinking fund 
payments and dividends on account of 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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stock cancelled,” the next Amendment, 
read a second time. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I should 
like to ask the Government the meaning 
of this Amendment. Is it intended to 
modify the wording of Sub-section 2, 
Clause 1, in regard to the sinking fund 
payments ? 

Mr. SEXTON : The insertion of these 
words was the result of a discussion 
which took place upon the subject. They 
were intended to meet the case of what 
would happen in regard to the sinking 
fund dividends. If you purchase stock 
and cancel it before the end of the term 
for which the annuity is payable, you 
must pay into the sinking’ fund the sum 
that would otherwise have had to be 
paid in dividends on the stock. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Seeing that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has re- 
turned to his place, I beg to repeat the 
question which I put to the Government 
just now. I wish to ask him whether 
the words it is now proposed to add are 
intended to modify in any way Sub- 
section 2, of Clause 1. Since the dis- 
cussion which took place upon the subject 
in this House I have seen the opinion of 
@ Barrister who was consulted in regard 
to it, and that opinion was to the effect 
that the process of retardation which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer alluded to 
will not take place under the clause as it 
stands. What I desire to know is 
whether the words it is now proposed to 
add will cure that defect ? 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): As I can only ad- 
dress the House once I shall be glad if 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow 
me to reserve what I have to say upon 
the point he has raised until I am 
enabled to reply generally to hon. Mem- 
bers who desire to discuss this Amend- 
ment. 


*(9.0.) Mz. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn) : 
I think the Government might be saved 
a great deal of time if they had not 
pressed this Amendment. As I read 
it, and I admit it is worded in a most 
guarded manner—it is an attempt on 
the part of the Government to correct 
the erroneous arithmetic of the Bill with 
regard to the Guarantee, Sinking, and 
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Consolidated Funds. I go upon the 
assumption that this very innocent 
looking Amendment is intended to com- 
ply with an undertaking given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and by the 
Attorney General for Ireland after my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford had quoted the opinion of Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, to the effect that the 
dividends and Sinking Fund payments 
provided for in Clause 4 could not be 
met in case of default, because there is 
not enough of money in the Guarantee 
Fund to meet them. On that occasion 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stood up 
and said if it were found that any such 
difficulty was likely to arise, the Govern- 
ment would take steps to provide a 
remedy. Later on the same evening 
the Attorney General for Ireland when 
pressed on the same point said the Go- 
vernment would carefully go over the 
matter, and, if necessary, insert suitable 
words in another place. Now, I have 
examined the various Amendments 
which have been introduced in the 
other House, and I fail to find any 
except this which is calculated at all 
even to deal with this difficulty. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman tell 
us if this Amendment is intended to 
correct the arithmetical error to which I 
have drawn attention? I look upon it 
as an attempt to correct the arithmetic 
of the Government, but it is being done 
in @ way which is not so outspoken and 
fair as one would have expected from 
the Government. It is an endeavour to 
give power to the Treasury to make 
rules to destroy the Sinking Fund which 
is provided for in Clauses 1 and 4 of the 
Bill. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
confessed that the amount of Stock out- 
standing in the 30th year would be 
£46,000,000, and that the Sinking Fund 
payments in respect of that Stock would 
amount to £1,845,000, or deducting the 
county percentage, £1,725,000 in that 
year alone. I reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman on that occasion that the 
Guarantee Fund would only amount to 
£1,125,000, and I asked him how 
the deficit of £600,000 was to be 


made up. I could get no reply either 
from him or from the Chief Secretary : 
in fact, I was held up to obloquy, and the 
Chief Secretary was in the habit of 
engaging ostentatiously in a buzz of con- 
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versation whenever I raised the point 
[Laughter.] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


*Mr. KEAY: In fact the right hon. 
Gentleman accused me of invincible 
ignorance. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


*Mr. KEAY: He also accused me of 
being in a muddle upon this question, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
went so far as to say that I had dis- 
covered a mare’s nest. Now, I once 
more ask him how these dividends and 
Sinking Fund payments of £1,725,000, 
to be compulsorily met under Clauses 
1 and 4 of this Bill, can possibly be met 
by a Guarantee Fund of £1,125,000 
only ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
am sorry to interrupt the hon. Gentle- 
man, but I think he has misconceived 
the purport of the Amendment. I do 
not think that under it he is entitled to 
go into the whole financial policy of the 
Bill. That is quite outside this clause. 


*Me. KEAY: I have no intention of 
going into the general finance of the Bill. 
That is the last thing I would do. I 
take it that this is a provision to enable 
the Treasury to make rules for the 
cessation of those very dividends and 
payments to the Sinking Fund, which 
Clauses 1 and 4 of the Bill enact shall 
be paid out of the Land Purchase Account 
if the tenants pay, and out of the Con- 
solidated Fund if they do not pay. I 
desire to point out that this is nothing 
less than a destruction by means of a 
rule of the Treasury of the Sinking 
Fund created by the Bill. This is the 
device now adopted by the Government 
to enable them to cover their retreat 
from the impossible arithmetical posi- 
tion which they have hitherto taken up. 
I am sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
will give me no indication that this is 
the object of the Amendment, and I am 
bound, therefore, to assume that it is. 
Assuming that it is, the question then 
arises, Will it effect its object? I take 
it that in the 30th year the right hon. 
Gentleman will try to cancel Stock to the 
amount of £16,000,000. 
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*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I rise to order, Sir. May I ask 
whether I should be in order in moving 
that the hon. Member be no longer 
heard during the remainder of the Ses- 
sion P 


*Mr. SPEAKER: No; but the hon. 
Member is travelling very wide in dis- 
cussing a question which I told him is 
out of order. 


*Mr, KEAY: I am sorry if I cannot 
make my point clear. Although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may cancel 
£16,000,000 of the whole £46,000,000 
of Stock issued on the 30th year, he will 
not be absolved from keeping on the 
paying into the Sinking Fund the same 


yearly amounts, not only of Sinking 
Fund payments, but of dividends on the 
cancelled Stock according to the very 
fundamental principle of Sinking Funds, 
seeing that Clause 4 provides that these 
payments are to be made yearly on the 
whole amount of the advances. More- 
over; his doing so is absolutely necessary 
to save the British taxpayer, seeing that 
in any case the purchase annuities cease 
onthe 49th year. All I have got to 
tell the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
that, if he alters these payments in the 
way he proposes, by only paying 1 per 
cent. on outstanding Stock, the capital 
of every loan will only be paid off in 58 
years instead of 49 years. 


*(9.22.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not 
know whether to condole with, or con- 
gratulate, the hon. Gentleman. I con- 
gratulate him on his evident enjoyment 
of his’ conundrums, but, on the other 
hand, I condole with him because it 
seems that this question of the Sinking 
Fund weighs -on his brain to such an 
extent that he cannot put his questions 
within the ordinary compass, and what 
he calls a simple question degenerates 
into a series of propositions which no 
single person in the House can under- 
stand. Iam bound to say that one or 
two sentences that fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford, and from the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, seem to me to show a much 
better understanding of the subject than 
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—I say it without disrespect—the long 
rigmarole of the hon. Gentleman. Time 
after time the hon. Gentleman has been 
answered ; but he never seems to be able 
to take an answer, and although he has 
given such an extraordinary amount of 
attention and mental energy to this 
question, he has failed entirely to see one 
phrase in the Bill, which is of very con- 
siderable importance, namely, that this 
capitalstock is to be redeemable inaccord- 
ance with Sub-section 2 ofSection 2 of the 
National Debt Conversion Act of 1888. 
I do not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man has ever taken the trouble to look 
at that section. If he had he would 
have seen that practically it contains 
an answer to all his questions. Evi- 
dently Mr. Fletcher Moulton had not 
the section I have referred to before 
him. The right hon. Member for 
Bradford treated matters as if there 
would be a contract between the 
State and the stockholders that the 
stock should be paid off in 49 years. 
But there is no such contract, There is 
no clause in the. Bill which gives. the 
stockholder the right to say that he can- 
not be paid off for 49 years. His stock 
cannot be paid off for 30 years; but 
after that time it is redeemable on 
such notice as Parliament may direct. 
Hence the necessity for regulations 
with regard to the dividend on cancelled 
Stock. 


*Mr. KEAY: Does not the right hon. 
Gentleman admit that a continuation of 
the annual payments into the Sinking 
Fund of both the dividends and Sinking 
Fund payments on account of Stock 
cancelled, forms the very A B C of the 

rinciple of a cumulative Sinking 

und ? : 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I would: point. out 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
that it is. very possible that after 
30 years the 2} Stock may be made 
24 Stock, and then the question 
will arise, What will become of the 
difference in the dividend? There 
is no provision as to that; it has been 
intended to give a certain amount of 
elasticity in this matter to the Treasury, 
and they will have power to deal with 
such a case and also with the case of 
a universal strike. The real cardinal 
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point, however, is that the suggestion 
which has been made rests on the 

that the Stock will have to be redeemed 
on a given day. 


*Mr. KEAY: I am sorry to have’ to 
trouble the right hon. Gentleman with 
another question 


*Mr. SPEAKER: A simple question 
may be allowed, but the hon. Member is 
not entitled to speak again. 


*Mr. KEAY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has just wound around my point. 
Will he explain how Clause 4, which 
provides for the Sinking Fund and pay- 
ment of dividend to the Land Purchase 
account, provides for re-payment to the 
Consolidated Fund of the dividend on 
cancelled stock ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not think that 
the hon. Member will find any provision 
enacting that the dividend on cancelled 
stock shall be re-placed. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 
Other Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


Page 17, line 31, leave out from “of” to 
and,” im line 34, and insert, “ The Assistant 
Commissioners and such of the persons for the 

time being employed by the Land Commission 
as the Lord Lieutenant,” 


the next Amendment read a second 
time. 


(9.40.) Mr. SEXTON: This is an 
Amendment to which the Irish Members 
feel it their duty to offer as strenuous 
an opposition as their numbers and the 
form of the House will allow. I recall 
the important circumstance that the 
alteration the Lords have made is not an 
alteration of anything inserted by the 
Government in the original Bill as to 
which it might be pleaded the Govern- 
ment had not carefully considered the 
point in debate. This Amendment pro- 
poses to strike out part of a compromise 
arrived at. in this House after debate. 
An Irish Member moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the Land Com- 


mission should have some share in the 
choice of officials, and although there 
was not a long discussion upon that, its 
importance was fully recognised ; the 
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only reason why there was so little 
debate on the question being that the 
Government at once accepted the 
Amendment and that acceptance largely 
assisted the passage of the Bill. Had 
there been any disposition on the 
part of the Government to resist the 
Amendment, there would have been 
considerable and very animated Debate. 
The acceptance of the Amendment 
- | greatly facilitated the passage of the 
Bill at the moment and on subsequent 
clauses. I wish to avoid too strong a 
term, but it provokes a feeling the re- 
verse of satisfactory when we find that a 
concession which soothed our feelings 
then is withdrawn by means of this 
Amendment. Generally, I lay down the 
principle that a Government should long 
hesitate before withdrawing in another 
place an Amendment, to which in this 
House they asserted as a concession. 
On more than one occasion I happened 
to be at the Bar of the House of Lurds 
when the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
successfully pleaded against an Amend- 
ment on the ground that the matter 
sought. to be amended had been intro- 
duced in the House of Commons, as a 
concession and after Debate. This argu- 
ment was successful on other occasions, 
it was not used in relation to this 
Amendment, which was introduced with- 
out speech or argument in its support. 
It isan extremely unsatisfactory course— 
the acceptance of an Amendment here 
after Debate, and its exclusion in another 
place on Motion formally made, not sup- 
ported in Debate, not sustained by any 
kind of argument. I can only say we 
shall try todo what we can to prevent 
this alteration. It is not a candid, 
straightforward way of meeting us to 
rush ‘through such an Amendment as 
this, excluding a concession previously 
made, and doing so at the eleventh hour, 
at.a stage when we are few in numbers; 
and can address the Chair but once. We 
have two Amendments made, and the 
first is significant as showing its animus 
rather than in its practical importance. 
We said in the Bill as it left us that the 
persons appointed to be Civil servants 
should be persons selected ‘“ by the Land 
Commission, including Assistant Com- 
missioners. and Inspectors appointed 
under the Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1885,” and approved: by the Lord 
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Lieutenant and the Treasury, and now the 
Lords have struck out the reference to 
the Land Purchase Act, 1885, and have 
included the Assistant Commissioners, 
and, with a general reference, such of the 
persons employed by the Commission as 
the Lord Lieutenant for the time may 
determine. When we included the 
Inspectors by special reference, it indi- 
cated an expectation that it was this 
class which might suffer prejudice in 
future arrangements. I claim on the 
part of the officials of a most successful 
Department that nothing shall be done 
which by implication may be held 
to cast a slur upon them, and that 
the names of those officials inserted 
by this House shall remain. In the 
organisation of the staff it was recognised 
that the Land Commissioners should 
have a voice. There is no objection at 
all to the final power resting with the 
Lord Lieutenant. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has said he will not assent to any 
tampering with the Amendment of the 
Lords which would take away from the 
Lord Lieutenant any power which he 
now has. I take that to mean the final 
power of appointment, and to this I do 
not object. Possibly there is here a 
way out of the difficulty. It seems to 
me that by the clause as it left the Com- 
mons the Lord Lientenant would possess 
that power, and that the duties of the 
Land Commission would be merely con- 
sultative. There would be three co- 
ordinate powers—the Commission, the 
Treasury, and the Lord Lieutenant. It 
cannot be pretended that the Commis- 
sion would have greater power, and the 
Treasury and the Lord Lieutenant agree. 
ing against an appointment, the Com- 
mission could not enforce a different 
view. The Lord Lieutenant would be 
the deciding power. I need not con- 
sider the possibility of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Treasury disagreeing ; 
this is not a matter of money, but of 
men, the choice of individuals, and the 
Treasury would accept the use of that 
local knowledge, which in some matters 
the Lord Lieutenant has. If our words 
were left in, the Commission would have 
@ consultative power, not a decisive 
power of appointment. The final power 
would be with the Lord Lieutenant. 


You may say that the consultative 
power the Commission will still have, 
Mr. Sexton 
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(Ireland) Bult: 
and so they will, in a sort of way; 
there may be an informal talk with Mr. 
Wrench, but what I avant to secure is 
that the Purchase Commissioners, who 
are the minority, should have a voice in 
the matter as well as the majority—the 
Fair Rent Commissioners. Probably the 
latter alone would be consulted if it 
were left to the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant whom he should consult. 
We want to provide that all the five 
members of the Commission shall be 
consulted, and that the minority shall 
have the opportunity of presenting their 
recommendations to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in a formal memorandum. A 
memorandum which has been presented 
to the House on the subject of appoint- 
ments discloses a sharp difference of 
opinion between the majority and the 
minority of the Land Commission. There 
is no necessity to provide protection for 
the Rent Commissioners. Their views, 
as the views of the majority, will pre- 
vail. There seems to be some idea of 
letting the Inspectors suffer simply 
because they have been under Mr. 
MacCarthy. I object to anything being 
done in this House which would tend to 
cast an imputation npon the officials of 
the most successful Department which 
has ever been instituted in Ireland. The 
minority of the Land Commission have 
deserved well of the Government; they 
have fostered the credit of the State; 
they have administered your funds 
wisely and economically, and if you cast 
a slur upon the officials under them, you 
discourage good administration. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will assent to 
some Amendment which will insure that 
not three of the Land Commissioners 
only, but all five of them shall have a 
voice in the selection of the permanent 
staff. I hope that, while retaining the 
final power to the Lord Lieutenant, he 
will agree to keep in the Amendment 
we arrived at, or that if he thinks it 
necessary to regard the susceptibilities 
of the Lords, he will secure the object 
we have in view by another form. 


(9.55.) Mr. LEA: There is not, I 
think, any great difference of opinion. 
We all agree that the Land Commission 


ought to be consulted. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast wants the words 
“Land Commission” left in, and of 
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course the Land Commission means the 
majority of the Commissioners. If the 
Land Commission were left in, the ma- 
jority being Fair Rent. Commissioners 
the result would be to place the choice 
in the hands of the very gentlemen the 
hon. Member for West Belfast objects to. 
I believe that the custom has always 
been for the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Government to consult the Land Com- 
mission, and I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to say 
that the old practice will be continued 
in that respect. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast admits that the final power 
of selection ought to be in the hands of 
Lord Lieutenant, but if the Land Com- 
mission are given powers equal to those 
of the Lord Lieutenant in that matter, 
the Lord Lieutenant will not have the 
final power of selection. The Lords’ 
Amendment is a practical one, restoring, 
as it does, a state of things which has 
always worked satisfactorily. 


(9.57.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
hon. Member for West Belfast has raised 
two distinct issues on two Amendments, 
as to one of which I think he admitted 
it was rather a question of language than 
anything else, though he said, I think, 
that the one Amendment betrayed an ani- 
mus against the Purchase Commisioners- 
The Bill, ag it originally stood, did not 
mention specially the Inspectors’ ap- 
pointments, but only the Assistant Com- 
missioners. The reason that they alone, 
out of all the officials connected with the 
fixing of fair rents, were mentioned was 
that there appeared to be some legal 
doubt as to whether they were persons 
“employed by the Land Commission.” 
They were certainly not appointed by 
the Land Commission. It was said by 
lawyers that unless the Inspectors were 
mentioned by name it would not be com- 
petent to appoint them as permanant 
officials, and they were therefore speci- 
fied in the Bill in this House. When 
the Bill came to the House of Lords the 
Treasury vehemently objected to those 
words. They said the Inspectors were 
only one of a number of classes of pre- 
cisely similar status; that they did not 
require to be mentioned in the Bill on 
account of any legal difficulty, and that 
if they were mentioned they would 
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claim special rights of sole appointment. 
The Treasury said we shall have a state 
of affairs in which we shall have placed 
on our shoulders the -pressure of an in- 
tolerable burden, and for that reason, and 
that reason alone, the change was made. 
The main point of the objection is to the 
words. which practically exclude the 
Iand Commission from any collective 
or official position in the selection of the 
permanent staff, and throw the whole 
burden of patronage on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The patronage exercised by the 
Lord Lieutenant is a burden not merely 
on the Lord Lieutenant but on the Chief 
Secretary, and, speaking for myself, I 
should be glad to have nothing whatever 
to do with it. It is a nuisance, and it is 
one of the most intolerable burdens that 
is or can be thrown on any official 
But let us consider what the merits 
of this case are and whether the 
Lord Lieutenant has any right to 
dispossess himself of the responsibility. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast 
acknowledges that some Amendment is 
necéssary. I think he will agree with 
me that we must make one authority 
paramount, and that that authori 

ought to be the Lord Lieutenant. If it 
be admitted that the Lord Lieutenant is 
to besupreme in this matter, how best 
can the information with regard to the 
proper men to promote be conveyed to 
him? The hon. Gentleman appears to 
think that the Land Commission, in 
their collective capacity, should be 
asked to give the names of men most 
fitted for promotion. It appears to me 
that if we are to ask the Land Com- 
mission collectively to report to the Lord 
Lieutenant we may do great injustice. I 
do not believe that the Land Commission 
are going to be divided into a majority 
and a minority. I believe they will act 
together as one Department, and that 
there will be no cleavage between the 
Commissioners of 1881 and the Com- 
missioners of 1885, as appears to be 
assumed in too many of our discussions. 
[Cries of “No.”|] Yes, I think that has 
been assumed. But, for the sake of 
argument, let us assume that cleavage 
exists. In that case you will have the 


majority composed of the Commissioners 
of 1881 and the minority composed of 
the Commissioners of 1885. The larger 
number of officials in the Land Depart- 
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ment are officials who thave ‘worked 
under the Commissioners of 1881. They 
are the officials of whose merits the 1881 
Commissioners have ample knowledge ; 
and if the majority of the collective body 
are’ to be supreme, and there be a 
cleavage, and» there are vacancies to 
be filled up, the Commissioners of 
1881, being the majority, will very 
naturally say, ‘‘ Well, we know such ‘and 
such men, and we do not know’ the 
others; we. will recommend those with 
whose qualifications we are acquainted.” 
In that case, it is conceivable a list may 
be sent to the Lord Lieutenant comprising 
the names of every official who has 
worked ander the Commissioners of 
1881. The Lord Lieutenant has thrown 
upon him the onerous, difficult, and 
most burdensome responsibility of deter- 
mining who are to: be the permanent 
officials. Of course, the Lord Lieutenant 
can ask advice, and, of course, he will 
ask the advice, not merely of the three 
Gentlemen appointed under the Act of 
1881, but also.of the two gentlemen ap- 
pointed under the Act of 1885. Hach of 
these gentlemen will have the right, and, 
indeed,' the duty, of approaching ‘the 
Lord Lieutenant and communicating 
with him on the views he holds with 
regard to the various officials with whose 
qualifications he is well acquainted, and 
the. Lord, Lieutenant, instead of being 
bound by Statute to regard the Land 
Commission as a whole, will have before 
him the informal, but not the less im- 
portant, evidence given by each one of the 
five gentlemen composing the Commis- 
sion with regard to the various persons 
to: be appointed. I think the arguments 
I have ventured to lay before the House 
are enough to show, not merely that 
some change is necessary, but that the 
change actually made in another place is 
more likely ‘to allow fair weight to be 
given to the opinions of each individual 
member of the Land Commission than 
any) statutory mention of the Commis- 
sion in. its collective capacity. I there- 
fore hope the House will agree with the 
Amendment. 


(10.12.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have 
never been able to understand why the 
hon. Member for South Derry (Mr. Lea), 
whose position, at any rate, is that of a 
representative of tenant farmers, should 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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have made himself in this’ business the ’ 
champion of the one Commission’ whose 
name, rightly or wrongly, has been most 
intimately connected with thé interests 
of the landlords of Ireland. The hon. 
Member was returned by the votes of 
tenant farmers. Mr. Wrench ‘is tlie most 
rampant member of the Land Commis- - 
sion. "From the day Mr. Wrench stood 

on the square at Moneghan at the head 
of the Orange Party, and objected to the 

Land Act of 1881, what has he been ? 

The chief partisan of the landlords. 

This is the man whose interest is cham- 

pioned in this House by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Derry. I have never ob- 

jected to the action of the hon. Member 

for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) in 
this business, because I have always re- 

garded him as a landlord’s man; he 

never pretended to be anything’ else ; he 

is the Parliamentary emergéncy man 

for the Landlord Party. “But the case of 
the hon. Member for South Derry is en-— 
tirely different, because he has always 

posed as an independent man—inde- 

pendent of the landlord or tenant—and, 

therefore, his action is, to my mind, in-— 
explicable. There has been a long- 
standing objection by the Landlord Party 
to the Purchase Commissioners, and 
from the hour that Mr. Wrench was ap- 
pointed on the Land Commission, he 
attempted to obtain dominion over 
the Purchase’ Commissioners. For 
what?’ Was it in the interest of 
the tenants who elected the hon. 
Member for South Derry? It was 
nothing of the kind.’ It was in the in- 
terest of’the Kildare Street Club and 
the landlord party. The whole object 
of the action of the Government in this 
business has been to put ‘at the head of 
the Land Purchase Commission a man 
on whom the Irish landlords could rely. 
I ask the hon. Member for South Derry 
if he thinks if‘ Mr. Wrench had been in 
command of the Land Commission at 
the time, the Drapers’ Company would 
have been induced to consent to an arbi- 
tration by which the Company took 
£30,000 less for their estate than they 
originally asked? What is now the 
position of affairs? Every man of the 
five Commissioners is a nominee of the 
Tory Party. Every man whom the 
Liberal Government appointed ‘in 1881 

—we did not like the appointments—is 
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all new men. When the Chief Secre- 
tary speaks of the 1881 and the 1885 
men, he seems to convey the idea that 
the 1881 Commissioners are old and ex- 
perienced servants of the State, and the 
others are the reverse. But the 1881 
men were not appointed in 1881, but 
only appointed’ under the’Act of 1881. 
Judge Bewley was appointed this year, 
and Mr. Fitagerald was appointed last 
year. I make no complaint of these 
men ; indeed, I am ‘surprised how well 
Judge Bewley has turned out. The 


Chief Secretary struck the right key. 


when he spoke of the invidious duty 
connected with the making of these 
appointments. Is it to be wondered 
at that a man of judicial mind like 
Judge Bewley should wish to wash his 
hands of these personal questions? But 
if these words are omitted we know that, 
while Mr. Justice Bewley and Mr. Com- 
missioner Fitzgerald will not bother 
themselves about these appointments, 
Mr. Wrench will bother himself and 
everybody else. We are told that if 
the Lords’ Amendment is ac the 


Lord Lieutenant will be the determining | gal 


authority. Now, the Lord Lieutenant, 
being merely a ceremonial personage 
and a figure-head, will not trouble him- 
self about a long list of names, but will 
go to the most energetic men he can find 
to give him advice. He will go to his 
club and chat over this matter with three 
or four of the most prominent men of 
the official class, and the most prominent 
and the most wire-pulling of these men 
will be Mr. Wrench, who will settle the 
whole thing: The Lord Lieutenant and 
Mr. Wrench between them will fix the 
names. To say that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will do this thing on his own re- 
sponsibility is all nonsence. I say 


Wrench, Wrench, Wrench is the only. 


man who will have anything to say to 
it.’ [A laugh.) Hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site langh. Of course they know that 
before there is any change of adminis- 
tration the whole Department will be 
manned with a permanent Tory staff. 
Certainly, when I get back to Ireland, I 
shall advise the tenants to have nothing 


to do with purchase as long as the pre-: 


sent Government is in office unless they 
are offered a very tempting piece of land 
at a very cheap price. If the tenants 
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are wise they will have nothing to do 
with the Parchase 'Act until they 
see what the Dissolution of Par- 
liament brings about. For ‘the. first 
time in the history of the Land Depart- 
ment the salaries of the Commissioners 
are made a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund. Is that not a most cogent fact in 
the situation? Does that not affect the 
hon. Members for South Derry and South 
Tyrone? 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I voted against 
it. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I do not know 
whether the hon. Member's gta 
will say the same ?P 


Mr. LEA: Yes. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am glad to 
think they have something to show 
when they go back to their constituents. 
We shall have no power over the 
appointments. Once this Bill passes we 
shall have no power of criticism. Is 
that: not a terrible state of things ? 
—— I wish I could send to Ire- 
and a ph ph of the hon. and 
lant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) laughing . over 
the consummation he and the Govern- » 
ment have achieved. I wish I could: 
present the spectacle of this House and 
the landlord party chuckling over the: 
admirable manner in which the tenants: 
of Ireland have been dodged out ofvalk. 
power to criticise the. appointments of 
the Land Commissioners. Who are: the:; 
individuals who have protested against 
the action of the House of Commons \in« 
regatd to this Amendment? I have: 
been told that the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer has done so. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon.” 
Member is referring to the other Amend- 
ment, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who is.:respons 
sible for the present Amendments ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Lord London- 
derry. iwoya 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then, that 


enforces my position. It is not:aGovern: : 
ment Amendment at all, and ‘it; ‘there: ° 
fore, cannot be defended on the ground’. 
that it had an. official parentage,-or that 
it is a drafting Amendment;:or ‘one 
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founded on principle. I would remind 
the House of what ocourred when the 
Landed Estates Court was constituted. 
The power of making the permanent 
appointments was not taken away from 
the Judges. The Judges were to make 
the appointments with the approval of 
the Lord Chancellor. And in 1881 we 
had a long discussion on this subject, the 
result being that the Land Commission 
were given a voice in the selection of 
the staff; and there was a provision in 
the Act with regard to the employment 
of persons formerly in the employment 
of the Church Temporalities Commis- 
sioners. I took exception at the time to 
that staffbeing placed under the Land 
Commission, because I held that, having 
been under Judge Lawson, they would 
probably be all Tories by profession. The 
answer I got was that the appointments 
would simply be made in order of merit 
—in order of the official hierarchy, 
I suppose. But in spite of that pledge 
given in this House by the then Attorney 
General, the entire staff of the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners were 
placed, so tospeak, at the disposal of the 
Land Commission, which was obliged to 
employ them. And in the Ashbourne Act 
of 1885 the Commissioners were given the 
power of veto in regard to staff appoint- 
ments. In the same way under the 
Judicature Act the Judges were given 
the power of selecting the staff, and, 
strange to say, under the Land Depart- 
ment Bill of the Government, the same 
power of revision and supervision was 
given to the body constituted under the 
Statute. Now, however, for the first 
time, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Londonderry, for no reason that I can 
understand, has got this provision struck 
out, and has managed to get a very 
objectionable Amendment inserted in its 
place. I say that this Amendment can 
only be regarded as a Vote of Censure 
on the Purchase Commissioners. It is 
a mark and stigma put upon them by 
Lord Londonderry and the Chief Secre- 
tary. No doubt they will appreciate it. 
They will also appreciate the fact that 
they are to have no voice in the staffing 
of theirown Department. We are told 
that they will be consulted. Lord Zetland 
may consult them, but their opinion will 
be overruled by Mr. Wrench. I would 


ask if some pledge cannot be given that 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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in the appointments that are to be made 
recognition will be given to the length 
of past services. I have no love for the 
Sub-Commissioners as such, nineteen- 
twentieths of them being landlords’ 
agents, but at the same time, the existing 
Sub-Commissioners are men of experience, 
and preference should be given to them. 
They are bound to go more or less into 
the evidence before them, and therefore 
must have obtained some knowledge of 
the condition of the tenants. I would 
ask, are they to go back again into the 
melting-pot, and is Mr. Wrench to have 
the right of selecting whom he pleases 
—of preferring those who have come in 
at the eleventh hour to those who have 
borne the whole heat and burden of the 
day? Iread in the Northern Whig— 
the organ of the landlords in the North 
of Ireland—some time ago that the 
Chief Secretary had caused tu be 
assembled in Dublin a number of the 
employés of the Fair Rent Commission 
for the purpose of putting them through 
some kind of competitive examination 
for positions under the Land Purchase 
Commission. [“ No, no!”] I do not 
say it is correct. I imagined that the 
information came from the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone or the hon. Member 
for South Derry, who ought to know 
something of what is going on. I 
would say that the men who received an 
invitation to Mr. Wrench’s “ At home” 
would be about the least desirable men 
in the country for these appointments. 
Every one who was supposed to have a 
sympathetic mind towards the tenants 
was excluded from the gathering. Well, 
there is never smoke without fire, and 
the belief is that the Purchase Depart- 
ment is going to be manned by 
ex-police officers, Orangemen, and 
landlords’ men. The Government in 
this matter have got Lord Londonderry 
to do for them what they had not the 
courage to do for themselves. In this 
House they had not the courage to move 
an Amendment proposing the amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments; so the 
hon. Member for South Derry moved it 
for them, in that way reversing the 
policy that began in 1885 when we 
were supporting the Tory Party—when 
we were putting them into office, and 
almost regarding some of them as of our 
own creation. The whole course of the 
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Government in this business has not 
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only been malevolent as —_ the 
tenants, but also hypocritical, because, 
whilst not daring to do this themselves, 
they have been delighted to accept the 
work of others not occupying a re- 
sponsible position.. I contend that the 
whole action of the . Government 
thoughout this matter has been neither 
fair nor favourable. to the tenants, but 
has been in the interests of the land- 
lords; and I. protest against. it with all 
the energy. in my power. 


#(10.47.) Mr: T. W. RUSSELL: It 


is a great pity the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford was not 
in the House when the Bill was going 
through .the House of Lords. The 
hon. Member has rung the changes on 
the assertion that the Government got 
Lord Londonderry to do work which 
they were ashamed to do themselves. 
Well, I have the records of the House 
of Lords in my hand, and I find that 
the words in question were left out of 
the Bill not on the Motion of Lord 
Londonderry at all, but on that of the 
Lord Privy Seal, who was in charge of 
the. measure in the other House. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : It was suggested 
by Lord Londonderry. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What right 
has the hon. and learned Member to say 
that ? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have. the 
authority of the Chief Secretary. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I have the 
authority of the Records of the. House 
of Lords, and all this declamation that 
has been poured out about: the Govern. 
ment using others to do what they are 
afraid to do themselves falls to the 
ground when it is brought to the simple 
test of fact. The hon. and learned 
Member was not even in the, House 
when the Bill was passing through the 
Report stage, and yet he now comes 
forward and makes assertions without 
taking the least trouble to ascertain the 
facts. He commenced his speech by 


saying that the hon. Member for South 
Derry had taken special delight in 
championing the cause of Mr. Wrench. 
I did not think that very relevant to the 
VOL. CCCLVI. [raiep sepres.} 
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argument, and I should just like to say 
that if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Longford had watched 
the progress of the Bill in the House of 
Lords as I watched it, he would have 
seen that those who attacked the’ clause 
sent up from this House were such Lords 
as Lord Waterford, Lord Castletown, and 
the Duke of Abercorn. Those were the 
noble Lords who sought to pull the 
clause to pieces, and to establish the 
power’ of the friends of the hon. and 
learned member,'who I have as much 
right to say championed the cause of 
Mr. John Geo e’ MacCarthy as he has 
to say that my hon. Friend championed 
the cause of Mr. Wrench. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : Iam not ashamed 


to avow it, and he is. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I do not think 
my hon. Friend is championing any man 
The hon. Member for Longford gave a 
graphic sketch of what. would, take 
place when this clause was passed. He 
pictured Lord Zetland dropping into the 
Kildare Street Club and there practically 
at the bidding of Mr. Wrench appointing 
four or five leaders of the landlord party 
to be Sub-Commissioners. Well, it struck 
me as singular that the hon. and learned 
Member should be so glad to take the 
word of the Chief Secretary to-night as 
to what was done in the House of Lords. 
I wonder he did not take the word of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he, as well as 
the Lord Lieutenant, would have some- 
thing to say as to these appointments. As 
for the Kildare Street Club I could almost 
say that Lord Zetland has never set his 
foot inside it. At any rate I say that in 
suggesting that the appointments would 
be made by the Lord Lieutenant the 
hon. and learned Member forgets that 
the Chief Secretary will have his share 
of responsibility in the matter. The 


‘Amendment, which was inserted ‘in this 


House without discussion, introduced ‘a 
new feature into the Land Commission 
system. Did Lord Spencer or Mr. 
Forster take: the advice of the Land 
Commission in making these appoint- 
ments? No; they appointed all the 
Sub-Commissioners on their own re- 
sponsibility. Up to two or three yeurs 
ago that course was followed by every 
H 
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Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary. 
Since then the system has been altered, 
and the Land Commission has been con- 
sulted. The practice has been this. 
When there have been 12 appointments 
to be made they (the Land Commis- 
sioners) have sent up a list of, say, 20 
names, and the Lord Lieutenant has 
made the final selection on his own 
responsibility. The Amendment struck 
out in the House of Lords was to give 
the Commission not a consultative voice, 
which they had already, but a co- 
ordinate power, the exercise of which 
would almost certainly lead to a col- 
lision. The fact that the salaries of 
the Land Commission have been placed 
on the Consolidated Fund does make 
the matter serious. But I spoke and 
voted against the Amendment, and my 
speech was as much a dress-parade 
speech as that of the hon. and learned 
Member to-night. I do not believe 
that what the hon. Member for West 
Belfast indicated will take place under 
this clause. I am certain that in the 
making of these appointments the Land 
Commission in both -its Departments 
will be consulted. I believe that any 
other course will be a fatal and a wrong 
course. This is a Land Purchase Bill, 
and it would be impossible for the Lord 
Lieutenant to leave out the Land Pur- 
chase Commissioners from consultation. 
I say it is one thing to consult these 
gentlemen and another to introduce a 
new principle into our system—that of 
co-ordinate power in making these 
appointments. 


(10.56.) Mr.SEXTON : We wish that 
the Land Commission should be con- 
sulted, but not as a matter of grace. 
What we wish to secureand whatthe right 
hon. Gentleman himself desires might 
be effected by adopting in this clause 
language which has been adopted else- 
where more than once in the Bill when 
the Lord Lieutenant has to act on the 
initiative of the Land Commission. I 
would suggest that the words “such 

rsons as the Lord Lieutenant and the 

reasury on the Report of the Land 

Commission shall determine” should be 

inserted. That would leave the power 

of appointing in the hands of the Lord 

Lieutenant or the Treasury, and would 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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only give the Commissioners the power 
of reporting—but it would give the 
minority of the Commission the power 
as well as the majority, in case there 
was a difference amongst the Commis- 
sioners. 


(10.58.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
think that would be open to the objec- 
tion which has been made before—that 
it would require collective action on the 
part of the Land Commission. I think 
that each separate member of the Com- 
mission should be able to express his 
opinion, and I desire to see that principle 
firmly embodied in the Bill. I accept 
the words “after receiving Reports from 
the Members of the Land Commis- 
sion.” 


Mr. SEXTON : 
bers ? 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes, I would 
gladly accept those words. 


Mr. SEXTON: The reception of 
Reports would not mean their considera- 
tion. I would rather say “‘on the Report 
of the several members of the Commis- 
sion.” 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment agreed to, to the Lords’ 
Amendment, after “Treasury” to add 
“after receiving and considering Reports 
from the several Members of the Land 
Commission.” —( Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Page 18, line 22, after “alone” to 
insert “ or of any Commission,” the next 
Amendment, read a second time. 


Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman stated earlier in the evening 
that after the Bill left this House 
he discovered that there was no pro- 
vision made for appeals from two Com- 
missioners sitting together in the Court 
of First Instance. There is a difficulty 
as to the constitution of that Court of 
Appeal, and it seems to me that it might 
be got over in one of two ways. It 
might be provided that where two 
Land Commissioners sat in _ the 


The several mem- 


Court of First Instance one of them 
should be a Purchase Commissioner. 
That would prevent the possibility of a 
decision of the two Purchase Commis- 
sioners being reviewed on appeal by the 
three Rent Commissioners. The other 
|method is that which the Attorney 
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General for Ireland himself suggests, 
namely, that you shall never have more 
than one Commissioner sitting in the 
Court of First Instance. 


*Mr. MADDEN: The last mentioned 
arrangement is the better of the two 
ways of settling the difficulty. 


Lords’ Amendment and subsequent 
Lords’ Amendments disagreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to insert, after 
Sub-section 1— 

“Provided also that every order of the 
Land Commissioners for carrying the Land 
Acts into effect shall in the first instance be 
made by a Commissioner sitting alone.’’—(The 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Other Lords’ Amendments agreed to 


After Clause 24 insert (H). 
(Powers under 44 & 45 Vict., c. 49, ss. 43, 44.) 

‘‘H. The powers of delegation conferred on 
the land commissioners under tke forty-third 
and forty-fourth sections of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, shall not apply to the 
discharge of duties arising under the Land 
Purchase Acts,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 

Mr. LEA: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tell us the effect of this? 


*Mr. MADDEN: This section of the 
Act of 1881 not only enables the Land 
Commission to appoint and make use 
of sub-Commissioners, but enables the 
Land Commission to delegate to them the 
function of fixing fair rents. Ofcourse, 
it was never intended that the Land 
Commissioners should delegate any duty 
in relation to sanctioning agreements 
for sale or duties in relation to title 
arising thereon. This clause prevents 
the powers of delegation being used for 
purposes for which they were never 
intended. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 
Other Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


Page 27, lines 7 and 8, leave out (“the 
interest which the tenant agrees to buy 
in”) the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Mr. SEXTON: Of course, we should 
not consider ourselves justified in raising 
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a Debate upon this, or in putting the, 
House to the trouble of a Division, after will be fatal to purchase. So far as I 
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contesting the point earlier, but it must 
not be inferred from our silence that we 
abandon our protest. If you insist on 
saying the tenant buys something he 
does not really buy, we cannot prevent 
your doing so. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


Page 27, line 11, after (‘is ”) insert 
(‘to be,”) agreed to. 


Page 27, lines 11 and 12, leave out 
“the average amount of abatement 
allowed by the landlord,” the next 
Amendment, read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” 


(11.10.) Mr. KNOX: I move to dis- 
agree with the Lords in this Amend- 
ment. It will be remembered that in 
discussion of the point to which this 
Amendment is directed it was repre- 
sented that to take into account all abate- 
ments might be puttinga premium onnon- 
payment of rent, and although we thought 
that argument far-fetched, we, as a com- 
promise, agreed to the words which the 
Lords now propose to strike out. The 
clause, as we left it, provided that in 
those cases where the judicial rent fixed 
in the earlier days of the Land Act now 
proves to be higher than the tenant can 
actually pay, the ‘abatement shall be 
taken into account in fixing the annual 
value, and for fixing the amount the 
tenant shall pay in the first five years 
after purchase. I am sure that to 
accept the Lords’ Amendment will go 
far to stop land purchase in Connaught. 
On every well-managed estate there has 
been considerable abatement on the 
judicial rent, and if these are not taken 
into a¢count, the result will be that the 
purchasing tenant will in the first five 
years pay more than he has been paying 
hitherto, and no tenant will be prepared 
to do this,eand so land purchase will be 
at a standstill until this Act is amended. 
This is not a consummation desired by 
the Chief Secretary, who has often ex- 
pressed a wish that this Act should be 
extended rather more than the Ash- 
bourne Act to the West of Ireland. I 
know that in many parts of the West 
the effects of this Lords’ Amendment 
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understand the objection to the Amend- 
ment made in this House, it is that the 
abatements would include those arrears 
which a landlord may have remitted 
immediately before the purchase, and 
that as an inducement to the tenant to 
agree and purchase, a hanging gale might 
be included in the abatement. Now, 
this difficulty might be met by providing 
that instead of the average amount of 
allowances, abatements, and remissions 
in the five years next befere the time of 
purchase, the words should run “ the five 
years preceding the last gale day before 
the date of purchase.” In that way we 
should exclude a remission which the 
landlord may have made as an induce- 
ment to a tenant to make an agreement 
and purchase. That, I think, would be 


a fair compromise. 


(11.15.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR was 
understood to say: I think the hon. 
Gentleman will, on reflection, think it 


unnecessary to press his objection. As 
originally introduced, the insurance 
amount was based upon the judicial 
rent, but it was afterwards pointed 
out that in some cases the judicial 
rent had not been practically acted 
upon, and we were asked, “how is it 
to be expected that a tenant will 
enter into an agreement for purchase 
when he will for five years be called upon 
to pay 10 per cent. more than his present 
rent?” We accepted anAmendment. But 
then we were met with the difficulty 
that the abatement might include 
an abatement made in respect to 
the agreement to purchase. The hon. 
Member proposes to avoid this, but he 
cannot altogether avoid the difficulty that 
the abatement might be held to cover a 
conspiracy to refuse payment, or an 
amount’ of arrears so long due that a 
landlord hopeless of recovering might 
wipe it off as a bad debt. After much 
consideration we have adopted the plan 
embodied in the Lords’ Amendment, by 
which judicial and non-judicial rents 
are placed upon the same footing, the 
Commission making a re-valuation. 


(11.20.) Mr. SEXTON: I admit the 
force of much the right kon. Gentleman 
has said, and we are desirous of arriving 
at an understanding with the Govern- 


ment without a wearisome discussion. 
Mr. Knox 
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The clause has been injured in one 
respect if. it has been improved in 
another. Ido not think the proviso at 
the end is an improvement. The 
purchaser may apply to the Land 
Commission to have the annual -vajue 
fixed, but observe, this is to be after the 
advance has been sanctioned, so that he 
will be left in the dark up to the time of 
purchase and unable to avail himself of 
any information this proviso gives. I 
consider the Lords’ Amendment an 
extremely shabby one. It has not even 
the ‘merit of being selfish, because 
neither the rent nor the landlord’s 
purchase-money is affected by it. The 
only effect of striking out the words 
will be to decrease the apparent 
number of years’ purchase. I trust 
the Government will agree -to ‘the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend that the 
hasis of calculation shall be the actual, 
not the nominal, rent, and that on an 
average over five years. 


(11.25.) » Mr. T. M. HEALY : Ajoin 
in the appeal of my hon. Friend. We 
have no desire to occupy time in discus- 
sion and Division. The Lords want to 
make a fictitious rent the basis for 
purchase instead of the actual; rent. 
The Lords throughout these Amend- 
ments have been fighting for their own 
selfish interests, whereas we are fighting 
for the cause of half a million of tenants. 
If you accept this you leave ov the real 
guiding and effective words, which would 
enable a tenant to know what amount of 
insurance he would have to pay upon 
the ,basis..of the, actual rent after - 
deducting the abatements. made by the 
landlord. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The question 
of the amount of the insurance will be 
determined by re-valuation. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : Then the advance 
must be sanctioned in the dark ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The amount 
of the advance has nothing to do with 
the tenants’ Insurance Fund. 


Mr. T. Ma. HEALY: I imagine the 
tenant would like to know the basis 
upon which the bargain is being made, 
and what he will have to pay as in- 
surance. Is not that the whole point? 
Yet the Government propose to strike 
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Coinage 
out what I conceive to be the guiding 
words. The right hon. Gentleman has 
shown himself willing to make reason- 
able concessions on other points. Is this 
one worth fighting for? I hope he will 
give way. 

*(11.33.) Mr. MADDEN: I hope the 
hon, and learned Member will re-consider 
the position he has taken up. The 
Amendment abolishes the hard and fast 
rule that the judicial rent is ‘to be the 
test in all cases where such a rent has 
been fixed. That rule would un- 
doubtedly have worked unfairly in some 
cases, such as those brought before the 
House when the matter was discussed on 
Report, and the Amendment will allow 
the tenant to go before the Commissioners 
and re-open the question. In a case 
where the judicial rent is £100 a year 
and the landlord or receiver has accepted 
£75, it will be open to the tenant to 
have the annual value fixed on a re- 
vised valuation. 


Mr. SEXTON : What we complain of 
is that the tenant will not be able 
to know his true position before he has 
bound himself to purchase his holding. 


*Mr. MADDEN: The question under 
discussion has nothing to do with the 
amount of the purchase-money, ‘but 
merely with fixing what shall be the 
purchase annuity for the first five years. 
The tenant knows that the judicial 
rent will be primd facie taken as 
the rent on which the amount of 
the first five annual payments will be 
fixed, but by this clause he has power 
given him to go before the Commis- 
sioners and complain that the judicial 
rent is too high. 


(11.39.) The House divided :—Ayes 
114; Noes 67.—(Div. List, No. 372.) 


Page 27, line 16, leave out from “ pur- 
chase money,” to “such,” inline 19, 
and insert— & 

* Provided that after the advance applied for 
has been sanctioned the purchaser may apply to 
the Land Commission to determine the annual 
value to the holding, and thereupon,” 
the next Amendment, .read a second 
time. 


. Amendment » proposed 


inserted by the Lords, to leave out the: 
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words, “after the advance applied for 
has been sanctioned.”—-(Mr Knox.) 


_ Mr. KNOX : The object of this Amend- 
ment is to haye the amount of advance 
and of the annual value to be settled at 
one and tke same time instead of having 
two different inspections. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I concur with 
the object of the hon. Member. I only 
doubt if it will be effected by his pro- 
posal. I will not, however, oppose it. 


Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Amend- 
ment,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Lords’ Amendment, to add the words 
“when sanctioning the advance.” —(Mr. 
Knox.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


The remaining Amendment agreed ‘to. 


A Consequential Amendment made to 
the Bill. 


Committee appointed, ‘‘to draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to'the Lords for disagreeing to 
certain of the Amendments made by the Lords 
to the Bill, to which this House hath disagreed.’’ 
—Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Fisher, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Sexton, and Mr. Macartney. —-To withdraw . 
immediately. 

Ordered, ‘hat Three be the quorum. 

COINAGE BILL.—(No. 375.) 

SECOND READING—-ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th July], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


(11.55.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is pro- 
bably aware that several hon. Members 
have observations to make on this Bill 
which are well worthy the attentian .of 
the .House. I hope if this stage is 
allowed now to be taken he will take 
care that an opportunity is given on 
future stages for those remarks to be 
made. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I recognise the 
spirit of conciliation shown by hon.. 
Members in allowing the Bill to be read 
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a second time. I quite agree that an 
Fete d should be afforded .hon. 

mbers to speak on this Bill, and will 
take care that the subsequent stages are 
taken at a convenient hour. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


TRAINING COLLEGES (IRELAND) BILL, 
(No. 391.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Mr. LEA: I beg to move to report 
Progress. My hon. Friend the Member 
for South Tyrone and myself have In- 
structions down on the Paper, but did 
not expect the Bill to be proceeded with 
to-night. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(M/r. 
Lea.) 


Me. SEXTON: Surely it is un- 
reasonable to stop the progress of this 
Bill on such grounds. Why should the 
whole House be punished for the neglect 
of the hon. Member ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I support the 
. Motion to report Progress, and for this 
reason: I did not take a Division on the 
Second Reading ; but this is a Bill which 
cannot be allowed to pass without some 
discussion and a Division. I will not 
now debate its merits ; but I maintain 
that the Government ought to find an 
opportunity for an important measure 
like this to be discussed at an hour 
when the opinion of the House can be 
taken upon it. I mean to divide against 
Clause 1. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
think the Bill will prove to be highly 
contentious, and I shall spare no effort 
to defeat it. It contemplates taking 
money from the Disestablished Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland and giving it 
to the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
nothing of the kind. 


It does 


Mr. KELLY: When the omission of 
words ‘Irish Temporalities Fund,” in 
Clause 2, is moved, the matter will be 
* very clear. 

Mr. Goschen 
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(Ireland) Bill. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My hon. 


Friend, then, is posing as the champion 
of the Irish Protestant Church. 


Mr. KELLY: I do not profess to 
champion the Irish Church. 


It being Midnight, the Motion to 
report Progress lapsed, and the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his report 
to the House. 


(12.0.) Mz. SEXTON: In fixing the 
time for resuming Committee will the 
right hon. Gentleman put it down for 
some day when it can be taken at such 
an hour that there will be some chance 
of getting it through? Will he give it 
the first place on the Orders of the Day ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will endeavour to 
arrange that the Bill shall be taken at a 
time to allow of full discussion. I know 
that great interest is taken in it, and, 
though I cannot fix a time just now, the 
hon. Member may rely that the oppor- 
tunity shall be given. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


TURBARY (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 378.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
As amended, considered. 


(12.2.) Mr. SEXTON : Clause 2 pro- 
vides— 

“That the Land Commission before pur- 
chasing any bog shall be satisfied that they 
will ultimately realise by means of the bog an 
amount sufficient to repay the purchase-money 


with interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per 
annum.” 


In the Land Purchase Bill, to which 
this is a pendant, the rate of interest is 
3 percent. Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man accept the suggestion that the same 
rate should be inserted here ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I regret that I 
cannot meet the hon. Member in this- 
Three and one-eighth is the lowest 
rate at which public loans are made, 
even in cases such as loans under 
the Housing of Working Classes Act, 
1890, where special arrangements are 
made for security. In this case, as the 
hon. Member must admit, there is a 
greater risk to the Exchequer than in 
the Land Bill, for there is no security 
but the bog itself. The Treasury have 
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of the hon. Gentleman at all, we 
cannot agree to any lower terms. The 
matter is a small one I know, and will 
not affect the purchase, but we must 
adhere to the principle. 


Mr. SEXTON: No time is fixed for 
the payment of the money, and I propose 
to fix a moderate term—15 years— 
limiting to that extent the discretion to 
the Land Commission. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
8, after the word “interest,” to insert 
the words “at three per cent. in not less 
than fifteen years.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(12.5.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I am sorry 
again to have to refuse assent to the hon. 
Member’s proposal. It may be that the 
security may not remain in existence for 
15 years. It will be a security which 
will be diminishing year by year while 
the loan remains. We have not said 
that the loan must be paid off in a given 
number of years, because we think it is 
better to leave this to the discretion of 
the Commission, who I do not think 
will exercise that discretion in a harsh 
manner. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON: It seems of little use 
moving Amendments. I should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
have consented to insert a minimum 
number of years within which the loan 
should not be recovered. I now move 
the next Amendment. I presume it is 
not intended that the Treasury should 
make a profit out of the transaction ; and 
when the Treasury is fuily recouped I 
propose that the proceeds of the sale 
shall be divided between the tenants or 
purchasers who have made the payments 
in respect of such bog. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 12, after the word ‘‘same,”’ 
to insert the words ‘and the proceeds of such 
sale shall be divided between the tenants or 
purchasers who have made payments in respect 
of such bog under section 2 of this Act in pro- 
portion to the total amount of such payments, 
and shall be paid accordingly.”( Mr. Seaton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Cotonen NOLAN : I would point out 
that it would be for the advantage of the 
Treasury that this should be inserted. It 
will improve the security, because it will 
be an inducement to tenants to take care 
of the bog. 

*(12.7.) Mz. GOSCHEN: Here again 
I think if hon. Members will study the 
contents of the Bill they will see that 
this would not be an equitable arrange- 
ment, having regard to the risk the 
Exchequer undertakes. It would amount 
to this: that for any loss that might 
accrue the Exchequer would be respon- 
sible, but in any gain the tenants would 
share. In five out of six cases there 
might be a loss, and yet the gain in the 
other case would be divisible among the 
purchasers. Those who have paid for 
the turf or the turbary rights will have 
got all they are entitled to, and will have 
no rights in the bog when it is exhausted. 
Any profit there may happen to be 
should go to the settlement of the general 
transaction, and this, I think, is only fair. 
We had grave doubts whether we ought 
to allow the Land Commission to enter 
into these transactions at all. 

(12.10.) Sm E. HARLAND (Belfast, 
N.) : I recommend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer not to accede to the proposed 
terms. If he does I am sure he will find 
a complicated balancing of the accounts 
after the turf has been sold. Those 
who have bought the turf will claim to 
have a right to one-half of thé amount 
of the spent bog. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think the hon. 
Gentleman would be much better occu- 
pied if he left questions of this kind, 
which do not affect the constituency he 
represents, to those concerned. Heaven 
knows we find it difficult enough to deal 
with the Government without the hon. 
Member endeavouring to further stiffen 
their backs against the miserable and 
impoverished people in the West of Ire- 
land! 

Mr. A. JZ. BALFOUR: It is 
only due to my right hon. Friend 
to say that he has met the re- 
quests of the Irish Government in this 
matter with great liberality, seeing that 
the demands made upon him by that 
Department from time to time are of a 
very considerable character. I do not 
think it is very generous on the part. of 
Irish Members to press my right hon. 
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Friend to go to a point which none of 
his predecessors have gone. 

*Mr..T. W. RUSSELL: I do not see, 
when the tenant purchasers get what 
they purchase, why at the end of a cer- 
tain time they should get any more. This 
is not a question for the West of Ireland 
alone: it is a question for the whole of 
Ireland. Why should the Government 
make a present of the spent bog to the 
men who are able to buy their land? 

Sr J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): The hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
forgets that this is not a matter which 
affects the people of Belfast only, but in 
reality it affects the taxpayers of the 
whole Kingdom. I cannot help thinking 
that the Government have acted very 
generously. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Amendments made. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [22nd July] reported. 
Resolution 1 (see page 2) agreed to. 


2. “ That a sum, not exceeding £46,283, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
of the Law Officers; the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Department of the Solicitor for the 
Affairs ofe Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury, Queen’s 
Proctor, and Director of Public Prosecutions ; 
the costs of Prosecutions, of other Legal Pro- 
ceedings, and of Parliamentary Agency.” 


*(12.17.) Tate ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I 
crave the indulgence of the House for 
one moment while I deal with one obser- 
vation which fell from the hon. Member 
for Poplar yesterday in moving the re- 
duction of this Vote, and which certainly 
ought not to be allowed to pass without 
some notice. The hon. Member is re- 
ported to have said— 

“ That far too much of the law officers of the 
Crown was done not by themselves but by 
others who are commonly called their devils, 
and so, while the country thought they were 

‘getting the opinion of the Attorney General, 
they were only getting the opinion of a junior 
member of the Bar.” 

Iam quite sure my hon. Friend spoke 
from. information he believed was true, 

.or perhaps he only intended tomake some 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Report. 


general criticismon what he believed to be 
the working of the’ present system. I 
desire to say, speaking first for myself, 
that during the five and a half years I 
have been in office, I have given over’ 
thousand opinions, and there is not 
the slightest foundation for the sugges- 
tion that any opinion given by me has 
been otherwise than my own opinion. 
I have always given my own opinion 
after full consideration and deliberation, 
and I may say the same for my hon. and 
learned colleague the Solicitor General. 
It is true that we both receive very con- 
siderable assistance from junior members 
of the Bar, the same assistance as is in- 
variably expected and given when 
private opinions are taken at the expense 
of the client. It is only right that that 
assistance should be given, because it is 
necessary that there should be a thorough 
examination by juniors as well as by 
leaders. The only difference between 
public and private matters is that in the 
case of the former the assistance of juniors 
is provided at the expense of the Law 
Officers instead of the clients. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): Ido not object to my 
hon. and learned Friend calling attention 
to anything which fell from me in the 
course of the Debate, though I regret he 
was not here yesterday, so that any error 
I fell into might haye been cleared up 
at the time. I accept the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to the 
fullest extent, and if I have fallen into 
error I desire to withdraw what I have 
said. But the report of my speech in the 
Times, although accurate on the whole, 
omitted the qualification which I attached 
to the words the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has quoted. My argument 
really was that the pressure upon the 
Law Officers, owing to their private 
practice, is so great that they cannot 
give so much time to Government work 
as they otherwise would. 

(12.22.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : I hope 
the Home Secretary has re-considered the 
words he used yesterday with reference 
to the duty of the Public Prosecutor in 
taking proceedings against the promoters 
of fraudulent companies. I was astonished 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman make 
the statement that the persons who 
entrusted their money to Directors of 
companies which turned’ out’ fraudulent 
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deserved no pity whatever, and really 
were almost as bad as the Directors them- 
selves. In regard to the.case in which 
the late Lord Mayor of London has 
given very remarkable evidence this 
week, I think the Treasury and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury are really as much to blame as 
anybody else. They allowed a contract 
to be boomed in the City as if it was a 
valuable contract, when, in point of fact, 
the Hansard Union were doing for 
nothing what Mr. Hansard got £5,000 
for doing. I maintain that the whole 
fraud in connection with the Hansard 
Company is largely due to the action of 
the Treasury. We know very well 
Conservative Members are connected 
with this particular company, and I 
think it is most unfortunate thatthe 
Home Secretary should have held the 
language he did yesterday. I have a 
letter from a working man in Bir- 
mingham, who says he took 20 shares in 
the company on the strength of the late 
Lord Mayor of London being a Director. 
And yet it is said that that,poor man is 
no more to be pitied than those who got 
up the company. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. MarrHews; 
Birmingham, E.).: I have not seen any 
report-in the public Press of what I said 
yesterday, but my remarks were made in 
reply to the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir G. Campbell), who took the view 
that cases of fraudulent company- 
promoting were peculiarly such as the 
Treasury ought to prosecute. I, on the 
other hand, put forward the view that in 
the great majority of cases the persons 
who invest their money do so in the hope 
of great profits and with full knowledge 
of the risks they run, and that the’public 
generally are not immediately concerned. 
. . Mer. T. M. HEALY: The expression 

to. which I referred just now, as used by 
the right’ hon, Gentleman, was “Oné 
set of rogues and knaves scarcely less 
honest than the other.” The words were 
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omitted in the Zimes report, but ap- 
peared in the Daily News and Standard. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : I rise 
for the purpose of congratulating the, 
Attorney General on the very good 


{Suny 23, 1891} 
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Report. 
advertisement he has made of his own 
business. 


Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I think there 
is @ little misconception as to this busi- 
ness. The fact is, the Government did 
not make the contract with the Hansard 
Union atall. It would have been just 
as open for any other person:or firm, if 
their tender had been accepted, to have 
sold their business to the Hansard Union 
as-was done by Messrs. Macrae, Curtice, & 
Co. At the time the contract was made 
the Hansard Union was not in existence, 
and it was, therefore, impossible for any- 
one to forecast that the contract’ made 
with Messrs. Macrae, Curtice, & Co. 
would be acquired by the Hansard 
Union. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I happen to 
know that a very considerable number 
of people took shares in the Hansard 
Union largely on account of the - fact 
that a contract had been concluded with 
the Government. 


Mr. JACKSON: That. was not the 
firm with which the contract was made. 


Mr. FLYNN: The contract was 
in existence, ‘and was referred: to in 
two prospectuses issued by the com- 
pany. Perhaps the Treasury could not. 
take away the contract, but I think they 
might in some way or other have let 
the public know that a false impression 
was conveyed in the prospectuses. I 
know several people in London who 
looked on the contract between the Trea: 
sury and the company 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not in order: that arises on the 
Stationery Vote. 

Mr. FLYNN : Can I movea reduction 
of the Vote? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
“That the House doth agree with the 
said Resolution.” 

Mr. .T. M. HEALY: Can I make an 
explanation ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will make it on 
the Motion for’ the Adjournment of the 
House. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolution 3:(see page 57) agreed to. 














EVIDENCE BILL [LORDS]. 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


SCHOOLS FOR SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL [LORDS].—(No, 335.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL.—(No. 407.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

(12.32.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I desire to point out that in last 
year’s Bill there was a clause providing 
for the expenditure of money in the 
purchase of a site for a_ council 
chamber and offices. The words “council 
chamber” were omitted. I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London had an idea 
that “site for offices” would include 


“site for council chamber.” I did not 
hold that view, but I now wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman how it is that 
the words omitted from last year’s Bill 
are inserted in this Bill. In reference 
to the expenditure on what is called a 
first class 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is exceeding all the limits of re- 
marks on Second Reading. I do not 


say he is exactly out of order, but it is 
unusual on the Second Reading to go 
into such very small matters. 


Mr. KELLY: I may be permitted to 
point out that this is the only oppor- 
tanity I have of asking these questions. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man could ask them in Committee. 


Mr. KELLY : I thought it would save 
time if I asked them now. 





*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): The London County Council have 
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Amendment Bill. 
no desire to spend money in obtaining a 
chamber for ourselves to meet in, but 
the business of the Council has increased 
so much that our clerks are scattered 
over some half-dozen different buildings. 
We wish to have all the offices together, 


and in the long run that would lead toa 
great deal of economy. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read asecond time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL.—(No. 55.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 6. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


(12.37.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
Perhaps the right hon. and learned 


Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland will say what he thinks of this 
and the subsequent clauses. 


*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin Uni- 
versity) said that his objection to the 
principle of the Bill was limited to the 
clause dealing with the Church surplus, 

Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 7 agreed to. 


Clause 8. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. SEXTON: This is a very im- 
portant clause. The whole structure of 
the Labourers’ Acts since 1883 has been 
erected on the basis of voluntary 
action on the part of the Boards of 
Guardians. I am very far from 
saying that Boards of Guardians 
have always justified the confidence 


placed in them by law; but I do not 
think clauses of this kind should be 
allowed to pass in silence under this 
clause ; the Inspectors of the Department 
will become the controllers of the rates 
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of the Unions. Ofcourse, if the Attorney 
General for Ireland says that inquiries 
which the Irish Government have made 
have convinced them it is requisite that 
the powers of the Boards of Guardians 
should be superseded to this extent, and 
that the voluntary action on the part of 
the Board should be supplemented by 
compulsory action on the part of the Go- 
vernment Department, I am not dis- 
posed to offer any opposition, but I think 
the measure is a strong one. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
This clause is taken from the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act. The power will 
be exercised by the Central Authority 
when the Local Authority do not use 
the power vested in them. I may say 
that there is now in the North of Ireland 
considerable irritation caused by the re- 
fusal of the Guardians to act. There is 
every safeguard. The Inspectors are first 
to be satisfied, and it is not likely 
they will take a very violent view in 
opposition to the Guardians, and the 


Local Government Board are to be satis-- 


fied that there is reasonable ground for 
overriding the action of the Board of 
Guardians. I do not suppose that the 
compulsory powers will befrequently used ; 
but the Guardians, feeling there is this 
power behind them, will be more in- 
clined to consider representations favour- 
ably. The effect will be that of which 
there has been experience in the working 
of the Allotments Act in England, where 
compulsory power has not been used, but 
the fact of its existence has induced 
voluntary action. I admit the clause is 
drastic, but I think it is justified by the 
precedent in the Public Health Act. 


*Mr. MADDEN: No doubt it is a 
somewhat drastic clause, and I think 
there is one respect in which it requires 
alteration. I was about to propose an 
Amendment 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The question has 


been put “That the Clause stand part of 
the Bill.” 





*Mr. MADDEN: On the Report stage 
I will propose to change the word 
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“shall” for “may.” That, I think, will 
remove the objection. The Local Go- 
vernment Board will not be bound by 


the mere fact of the Inspector having 
reported to take action, but may do so 
where they really think there is 
default. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON: I had intended to 
propose a clause providing a method for 
applying the money, but as we are not 
to have the money this is useless. 


Clause 9 omitted. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY ACT (1881) AMENDMENT BILL. 


(No. 5.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 3. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Clause, to add the words— 


**(2.) Provided that, in any case coming 
within the operation of this section, the lessor 
may require the assignee or under lessee, or 
other person to whom possession is given, at 
his own cost of produce to the lessor or his 
agent, and allow him to inspect and make a 
note of the deed of assignment or under lease, 
or other document transferring possession, 
and to pay a reasonable fee to the agent of 
the lessor for making the inspection and note, 
and also to execute and deliver to the lessor a 
deed of covenant on the part of such assignee, 
under lessee, or other person to pay the rent 
reserved by and to observe and perform the 
covenants and conditions of the lease, and any 
licence or consent given by the lessor shall in 
such case become void if such deed of assign- 
ment, under lease, or other document be not 
produced, or if a reasonable fee be not paid 
or tendered as aforesaid within six months 
from the date of such assignment, under 
lease, or other document, or if such deed 
of covenant be not executed and delivered 
to the lessor or his agent within the same 
time. 

(3.) This section, and sub-section three 
of section two, are not to apply to any lease 
of,— 

(a.) Agricultural land ; 

(b.) Mines or minerals ; 

(c.) A house used or. intended to be used 
as a public house or beer shop ; 
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(d.) A house let as a dwelling house, 
with the use of any farniture, library, 
works of art, or other chattels not being 
n the nature of fixtures ; 


(e.) Any property with respect to which 
. the personal qualifications of the tenant 
are of importance for the preservation 
of the value or character of the pro- 
perty.’’—(Mr. Rentoul.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clauses 4 and 5 amended and agreed 
to. 


New Clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, after 
Clause 1, insert the following Clause :-— 


(Conditions of actions for recovery.) 


*(1.) It shall not be necessary for a lessor 
before commencing. an action for the recovery 
of land leased, on the ground of any breach 
of any covenant or condition against assigning, 
under-letting, or parting with the possession, 
or disposing of the land leased, or on the 
ground of forfeiture on the bankruptcy of the 
lessee, or of the taking in execution of the 
lessee’s interest, to serve on the lessee the 
notice required by sub-section one, of section 
fourteen, of ‘The Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Act, 1881.’ 


(2.) The lessor shall be entitled to recover 
as adebt due to him from the lessee, and in 
addition to damages (if any), all reasonable 
costs and expenses properly incurred by the 
lessor in the employment of a solicitor and 
surveyor or valuer, or otherwise, in reference 
to any breach giving rise to a right of re-entry 
or forfeiture which, at the request of the 
lessee, is waived by the lessor by writing under 
his hand, or from which a lessee is relieved, 
under the provisions of ‘The Conveyancing 
and Law of Property Act, 1881,’ or of this 
Act. 


(3.) Sub-section six of the before-mentioned 
section fourteen is to apply to a condition for 
forfeiture on bankruptcy of the lessee, or on 
taking in execution of the lessee’s interest only 
after the expiration of one year from the date 
of the bankruptcy or taking in execution, and 
provided the lessee’s interest be not sold within 
such one year, but in case the lessee’s interest 
be sold within such one year, sub-section six 
sball cease to be applicable thereto,’””—(Mr. 
Keily,) 


—brought up, and the first and second 
time, and added. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 427.] 
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MORTMAIN, AND CHARITABLE USES 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL [LORDS]. 
(No. 414.) 

Read a second time, and committed 

for Monday next. 


DRAINAGE SEPARATION BILL.—(No. 79.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


PRIVATE BANKS BILL.—(No 84.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 

DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 410.) 
Reasons for disagreeing to Lords 

Amendments reported, and agreed to. 
To be communicated to the Lords. 


PRIVATE BANKS (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ernest Spencer, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Private Banking 
firms, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ernest 
gee Mr. Warmington, Mr. Maclure, and 

r. Bartley. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 429.] 


LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
BILL [LORDS]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 428.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
May I remind the right hon. Gentleman » 
that he promised to give us his view as 
to a Saturday Sitting ? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I find, on inquiry, 
that, on the whole, a Saturday Sitting 
this week would not be likely to advance 
the Business of the House. 


Question put, and agreed. to. 


House adjourned at one minute 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


" Priday, 24th July, 1891. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 


Viscount TEMPLETOWN: Petition 
of Henry Edward Montague Dorington 
Clotworthy Upton Viscount Templetown 
in the Peerage of Ireland, claiming a 
right to vote at the elections of Repre- 
sentative Peers for Ireland; read, and 
referred to the Lord Chancellor to con- 
sider and report thereupon to the House. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 208.) 

Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments agreed to ; 
several others agreed to, with Amend- 
ments, and Consequential Amendments to 
the Bill; and several others disagreed to, 
for which they assign Reasons ; The said 
Amendments and Reasons to be printed, 
and to be considered on Tuesday next. 
(No. 260.) 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [x.1.]—(No. 48.) 
Reported from theStanding Committee 
with Amendments ; The Report thereof 
to be received on Monday next: and Bill 
to be printed asamended. (No. 262.) 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 
(No. 234.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment ; and to be 
read 3* on Tuesday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—_{No. 259.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments: The 
Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House and by 
the Standing Committee to be received 
on Monday next ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 263.) 
ADMINISTRATION OF 


ESTATES BILL. [H.L. | 


A Bill to consolidate enactments relating to 
the administration of the estates of deceased 
persons—Was presented by the Lord Chan- 
(No. 264.) 


_ [THIRD sERLES. } 


cellor ; read 1*; and to be printed. 
VOL. CCCLVI. 









TURBARY (IRELAND) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1* ; to be 
printed; and to be read 2* on Monday next: 
et Lord Privy Seal [B. Cadogan].) (No. 
265. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND 
COLONIAL DEFENCE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

*Lorp BRASSEY, in rising to call 
attention to the increased military con- 
tribution demanded by the Imperial Go- 
vernment from the Colony of the Straits 
Settlements for the maintenance of the 
garrison, said: My Lords, in calling the 
attention of your Lordships very briefly 
to the increased military contribution 
which has recently been demanded from 
the Colony of Singapore, my chief desire 
is to give to the Straits Settlements 
Association, on whose behalf I speak, 
the satisfaction of being heard by your 
Lordships, and of receiving from the 
Secretary of State an explanation of the 
reasons which have guided the action 
of the Government. As an impartial 
Court of Appeal for every dependency of 
the Crown which considers that it has a 
grievance, Parliament is a powerful link 
to bind the Empire together. I will 
begin with the admission that the Straits 
Settlements owe the prosperity which 
they enjoy to the protection afforded by 
England, the Mother Country, and may 
rightly, in point of principle, be called 
upon to contribute to the cost of Im- 
perial defence. The grievance alleged is 
that the amount asked is excessive, and 
that the demand has been made sud-- 
denly, without previous warning or con- 
sultation. It is not necessary to dwell 
on the-importance of Singapore as a 
coaling station and as a link in the chain 
of fortified stations which give protec- 
tion to our great trade with the East. 
The importance of the position has been 
greatly enhanced by the opening of the 
Suez Canal and the increase in the num- 
ber of steamers engaged in the trade 
with the East. The defences of Singa- 
pore were carefully considered by the 
Royal Commission on the defence of 
the coaling stations. The additional 
works recommended have been con- 
structed by the colony ata costof £81,000. 
The Imperial Government has provided 
the armaments. In addition to the cost 
of the defensive works, the Straits 
Settlements have paid a large military 
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contribution for the maintenance of the 
garrison amounting for the year 1868-9 
to £59,000, and for the subsequent years 
to £50,445 perannum. In addition to 
the military contribution, the Colony of 
the Straits Settlements maintains a large 
armed police force partly for purposes of 
public order and partly for purposes of 
local defence. Up to this point the 
colony has cheerfully given its co-opera- 
tion whenever called upon by the Home 
Government in matters of defence. The 
complaint which I have very briefly to 
submit’ arose out of the Despatch re- 
ceived by the colony from the Secretary 
of State in 1889: In that Despatch the 
colony was suddenly called upon to con- 
tribute £100,000: per annum out of a 
total military expendituré estimated at 
£436,000. In addition, they were to pay 
£60,000 for the-construction of barracks ; 
and they maintain a fine body of armed 
Sikh police for local defence and: the 
maintenance of public order. The 
colony object to the demand which 
has been made on the ground ‘that 
the . garrison and the defences’ are 
mainly needed for the protection 
of; stores of coal kept at Singapore 
for the general purposes of Imperial 
defence. The Straits Settlements Asso- 
ciation complain that the charge which 
has been laid upon them is heavier than 
any which has been demanded from any 
other Crown Colony, and they point to the 
fact that while it is true their revenue is 
considerable, it is precarious, depending; 
among other sources, upon the opium 
farms, which are becoming less and less 
productive. The Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, under orders from home, 
was compelled to use official pressure to 
obtain the consent of the Governing 
Council to the payment required from 
the colony, but he did so under protest. 
In his Despatch of February, 1890, to 
the Secretary of State, he stated that he 
was wholly unable conscientiously to 
support the claims which Her Majesty’s 
Government had made, and that every 
member of the Executive Council, in 





voting for the payment demanded, 
voted against his conscience and 
contrary to the views which he 


entertained. I hope that the Secretary 

of State, in his reply, may be able to 

announce some modification of the pre- 

sent demands, or at least to give expla- 

nations which will satisfy the colony 
Lord Brassey 
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more fully than they are at present 
satisfied, and remove the senseof injustice 
which at present exists in regard to the 
demands which they. are compelled to 
obey. In conclusion, I would say that 
it is scarcely possible to deal with a 
particular case apart from the general 
question of the distribution of charges 
for Imperial defence as between the 
Mother Country and the several colonies 
and dependencies of the Crown. It 
seems to me this subject calls for a full 
inquiry by a Committee or by a Royal 
Commission. Such an inquiryis desirable 
to establish a standard of strength at 
which the Navy and the naval stations 
should be maintained for Imperial pur- 
poses, and especially for the purpose of 
affording reference to our trade ; and it 
is also desirable to determine the share 
of the burden which ithe Mother Country 
ought to-bear iti the’ charge for Imperial 
defence to ascertain the mode in which 
the self-governing colonies may best co- 
operate, and to fix the basis on which 
the contributions.of the Crown Colonies 
should be assessed: I-must acknowledge 
that such.a'subject as this is too grave 
to -be taken up at the fag-end of a 
fatiguing Session, but I hope it may be 
entertained at a later and more favour- 
able opportunity. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY : My 
Lords, there is one.point which appears 
to have been lost sight of by the Straits 
Settlements Association, and which has 
not been referred to by the noble Lord in 
his speech, and I think it ought to 
be put before your Lordships ; it is that 
since the arrangement which was come 
to between the Government and the 
Straits Settlements in 1866 for the pay- 
ment of £50,000 a year, in the time of 
the late Earl of Carnarvon, an arrange- 
ment was made for appointing Resi- 
dents in the Malay States adjoining 
the Settlement, thus increasing the naval 
and military expenses for the protection 
of the Straits Settlements. Troops have 
been required for garrisons, and, on one 
occasion, when the-war in Perak took 
place, the State of Perak had to pay for it. 
It has been necessary to have troops in 
Penang, as wellas atSingapore, on account 
of British interests and the number of 
British subjects in the adjoining Malay 
States which have been virtually annexed. 
The ‘trade with Penang and Malacca 
has very much increased, owing to the 
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arrangements made with the Malay States, 
The Singapore people were the people 
who asked to have those arrangements 
made in order that they might push 
their commerce and trade; and thus, I 
think, it is only fair that a larger 
amount should be asked from them 
towards the military expenditure now 
necessary. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES (Lord Kwyursrorp): My 
Lords, the noble Lord who introduced 
this Motion has travelled, as he himself 
admits, somewhat beyond the terms 
which are on the Paper, and which are 
submitted. for your Lordships’ con- 
sideration, and he has raised questions 
of great importance, but also of great 
difficulty and complexity. I. am not 
prepared at the present moment to deal 
with these questions; nor could Her 
Majesty’s Government arrive at any de- 
cision upon them until they are sub- 
mitted in a more definite manner for 
their consideration, The questions, as the 
noble Lord has said, are too large and 
important to be dealt with upon a Motion 
of this kind, and, I may add, that. to 
find a reasonable solution of them 
will tax the resources of statesmanship. 
The noble Lord has suggested that the 
whole subject of Imperial defence might 
be referred to a Royal Commission or to 
a Committee. There is no doubt that 
such a Commission or Committee might 
be of great advantage in reporting upon 
the whole question of Imperial defence, 
and in laying down principles which 
might guide. Her Majesty’s Government 
in deciding what contribution might be 
fairly looked for from any particular 
colony. It might, for example, report 
whether, and. how far, -he British tax- 
payer should be relieved from the pay- 
ment of the whole naval defence of the 
Empire, or how far the fact of the naval 
expenditure being undertaken by the 
Mother Country should be considered in 
deciding what military contribution a 
colony should be fairly called upon to 
pay for the defence of that colony. 
But it is manifest that such a Report, 
unless supported by the evidence of 
colonial statesmen qualified and autho- 
rised to give evidence upon the question, 
and to explain fully the views of Colonial 
Governments and Legislatures, would, I 
fear, carry but little weight, if any, with 
the colonies. Nor, again, could such a 
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Report, even if supported by such evi- . 
dence, be held binding on our great 
responsibly-governed colonies. It might 
be of some assistance to Her Majesty’s 
Government as laying down general 
principles, and it would. tend to 
strengthen their hands both in this 
country and, perhaps, in the colonies 
when they were seeking assistance or a 
larger military contribution from them, 
but it would not relieve the Government 
of the day from an inquiry into each 
particular case, as the amount of con- 
tribution which can fairly be demanded 
must depend upon the special circum- 
stances of each case—as, for example, 
upon the financial position of the colony, 
its revenue and expenditure, its trade, 
the sources of taxation upon which it 
can rely, and other local considerations. 
Having made these general observations 
upon the point to which the noble. Lord 
has referred, I will now turn to the 
Motion before the House.. I listened 
with attention to the interesting .speech 
of the noble Lord, but I was unable to 
discover in it any new argument 
or any new ground advanced. against 
the decision of the Government in 
addition to those which have already 
been urged by the Governor and 
Legislative Council of the Straits Settle- 
ments and by the Straits Settlements 
Association, and which will be found in 
the Parliamentary Paper published 
last March. These arguments have 
been dealt with in my Despatches of 
December 13, 1889, and January 1, 1891, 
and I have, therefore, but little to add.to 
those Despatches. At'{the same time, as 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been questioned, 1 should desire, as 
shortly as possible, to state to the House 
the general bearings of the case, the 
principle which has guided Her Majesty’s 
Government in the decision at which 
they have arrived, the main objections, 
which have been urged against that deci- 
sion, and our replies. Before doing so, I 
wish to express my regret that there has 
been a feeling in the colony that they 
have been treated somewhat harshly and 
discourteously in that the decision of the 
Government was placed before them inmy 
first Despatch in 1889, before they had 
had sufficient opportunity of discussing 
the subject in itsdetails. Nothing could 


be further from my wish than to show 
discourtesy to the colony, and, indeed, 
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nothing could be more impolitic, inas- 
much as we heartily desire the assent 
and co-operation of the colony in the 
decision at which we have arrived; but 
the following is an explanation of the 
course which was taken: The principles 
of the case had been fully discussed in 
the years preceding the transfer of the 
colony in 1867 from the Government of 
India to the Imperial Government. The 
main arguments now adduced were not 
only discussed in those years, but also at 
subsequent periods, notably in 1871 
and 1873, when my noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. More- 
over the Government, before coming to 
a decision, had the advantage of the Re- 
ports of the Committee of 1871, and of 
the very strong Departmental Committee 
of 1888, before whom all the Papers and 
documents were laid and carefully con- 
sidered, and also of the elaborate and 
carefully expressed opinion of Sir 
Frederick Dickson, Colonial Secretary 
of the Straits Settlements in 1888. 
There had been necessarily some delay 
in deciding this question of the increase 
of the military contribution, and as the 
year was almost at an end in which the 
re-settlement was to commence, and as 
the first considerable increase was to be 
made for the year 1890, it was thought 
desirablein the interests of the colony itself 
that there should be no further delay, 
and that the decision of the Government 
should be at once announced. But the 
announcement of the decision was not 
intended to lessen the colony’s oppor- 
tunities of arguing against it, and, 
as a matter of fact, they have very 
properly and fully availed themselves 
of their opportunities, as I am _ sure 
my noble Friend will admit, and they 
have been supported by the Straits 
Settlements Association. If the argu- 
ments that were adduced had pre- 
vailed with the Government there would 
have been no difficulty about altering 
the contribution for future years and 
repaying any overpayment in the years 
1889 and 1890. I trust that this 
explanation will dispel the feeling in 
the colony to which I have referred, the 
existence of which, I have before said, 
I much regret. As regards the ques- 


tion before your Lordships, I think the 
noble Lord agrees with me that the 
question is what is the fair share 


Lord Knutsford 
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to be borne by the colony and the 
mother country respectively, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the 
case and the respective interests at 
stake. In considering that question I 
would observe that, in the first place, it 
is not denied that the colony should pay 
more than it has done of late years. That 
obligation was recognised by the Legis- 
lative Council by a Resolution which 
was passed in February, 1890, and 
which will be found at page 20 of 
the Parliamentary Blue Book to which 
I have referred. It may also be taken 
as admitted that the colony should pay 
half of the actual cost of military defence 
in addition to the entire cost of barracks. 
That is recognized by the third Resolu- 
tion of the Legislative Council of the 
same date. Now, in dealing with this 
question of what is a fair contribution to 
be paid by the colony, it is necessary to 
go back to the time when the colony was 
transferred in 1867 and to the under- 
standing then arrived at. What was 
the chief object of the colony in 
asking to be transferred? It was this : 
The colonists wished to escape from 
the very heavy defence charges to 
which the colony was subject as 
part of the Indian Empire, and in all 
the negotiations which extended from 
1858 to 1866 the Home Government 
steadily refused to take over the colony 
until they were assured that no charge 
would fall upon the Imperial Exchequer 
for either the military or civil establish- 
ments of the colony. The transfer was 
not desired by the Government, and was 
only made in the interests of the colony 
itself. The colony accepted the conditions, 
and the transfer was made. The corre- 
spondence in the Parliamentary Papers 
of 1862 and 1866 makes this quite clear. 
It is now objected—and the noble Lord 
has pointed out that objection—that it is 
unfair on the part of the Government to 
attempt to apply to the existing state of 
things the principles laid down in 1866, 
when Singapore was but a small colony, 
a mere trade depot, whereas now it has 
become a port of great Imperial import- 
ance and of paramount necessity to the 
maintenance of the Empire. It is ob- 
jected that, by the opening of the Suez 
Canal, Singapore, which was in 1866 a 
remote and unimportant colony and en- 
tirely disregarded as an Imperial mili- 
tary station, has now become an Imperial 
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coaling station, of primary importance 
to the naval, military, and commercial 
interests of the Empire. I have 
dealt with this argument in my De- 
spatch of January 10, 1891, which is 
found at page 64 of the Parliamentary 
Paper of March, 1891, and I would ven- 
ture very shortly to read to your Lord- 
ships one or two passages which afford 
the answer to this objection. I there 
pointed out that these views as to the 
position and unimportance of Singa- 
pore in 1866 are not in accord with the 
opinions expressed by the Local Autho- 
rities when discussing the proposed 
transfer from Indian to Imperial rule. 
At that time the colony, when seeking 
relief from the heavy naval and military 
charges imposed upon it by its con- 
nection with India, did not admit, what 
it now asserts, that Singapore was merely 
the chief town of a remote and unim- 
portant colony, entirely disregarded as 
an Imperial military station. On the 
contrary, it represented that the import- 
ance of Singapore as an Imperial station 
was such that a large portion of the 
defence expenditure ought to come out 
of Imperial funds. The same arguments 
and representations. were made in urging 
upon the Government of that day the 
importance of the transfer as an 
an Imperial station by the Singapore 
Chamber of Commerce; and in a 
resolution passed at a public meeting of 
the inhabitants of Singapore in 1861, 
it was, among other things, resolved-— 
“That the greatly increased expenditure 
incurred for military purposes entailed by 
the expensive system of fortification now in 
progress, should not be borne by these Settle- 


ments, as it is undertaken for Imperial, and 
not local interests.” 


And the same view was urged in a 
Memorial from the principal merchants 
in London connected with the Singapore 
trade in the same year. It will be observed 
that the arguments now urged against 
charging Singapore with the cost of its 
garrison are identical with those used 
for the same purpose at the time of its 
transfer in 1866; and subsequently, in 
1871 to 1873, the period to which I 
have before referred when the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) 
was in office, those arguments were again 
brought forward, and again disposed of. 
Looking to this fact, then, that the 
arguments urged in 1861 and 1866 were 
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held insufficient, I see no reason, I 
confess, why similar arguments repeated 
now for entailing a larger charge upon 
this country should be held as valid. 
Then it is further objected that the con- 
tribution of 1866 was stated by the War 
Office to be fixed 

‘*With regard to the wants and means of 
the inhabitants of the colony,’ 
and should not be increased. It is quite 
true that it was so fixed in 1866, and it 
is also true that it was fixed upon the 
same principle and upon the very same 
lines in 1889. Those who raise this 
objection have omitted to mention that, 
in addition to the words quoted, the fol- 
lowing words were made use of in 1866 
by the War Office :— 

“It being a sine qué non condition of the con- 
sent of the Imperial Government to the transfer 
that it is to cast no additional burden on the 
Imperial Exchequer.”’ 

Nor again has reference been made to 
the further stipulation that the Govern- 
ment could enter into no agreement, 
that it would not increase or decrease 
the garrison, if circumstances should 
require it. In support of the objectors’ 
case, a Despatch of Lord Kimberley’s 
to the War Office in 1871 has been 
quoted and relied upon. In it the noble 
Earl stated that he 

‘¢ Would not feel justified in a upon the 
Settlements any arrangement by which they 
will be rendered liable to an uncertain charge 
over which they have no control.” 
But that Despatch referred to a very 
different question. When it is looked 
at it will be seen that it had no reference 
whatever to the cost of the garrison ; it 
dealt only with the question whether the 
colony should be charged each year with 
the actual ascertained cost of the troops 
for the year, or whether it should be 
charged with the estimated cost, taking 
it for a fixed period. The former plan 
was the plan adopted by the Indian 
Government, but the noble Earl (Lord 
Kimberley) thought—and, if I may be 
allowed to say, thought correctly—that it 
would be better that the colony should 
know exactly what it would have to pay 
for a given number of years; and the 
principle of payment by estimate, and 
not by actual ascertained cost, was 
adopted, as I think, very much to the 
advantage of the colony. The colony 
made a very bargain in 1867 by 
the transfer. e main object was, as 
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have said, to get rid of the heavy charge 
not only for the military garrison, but 
also for the Navy, which it sustained 
as long as it was connected with the 
Government of India. Those charges, for 
some years prior to the transfer, fluctuated 
between 1858 and 1863 from 67 to33 per 
cent. of the Revenue. In 1866, the year 
prior to the transfer, thechargesamounted 
to 27 per cent. of the Revenue; while 
in 1868, the year after the transfer, they 
fell to 22 per cent. of the Revenue. 
They were further reduced, in.1871 and 
1873, to about 16 or 17 per cent. 
of the Revenue, and they are now 
still further reduced by this last 
re-arrangement to about 15 per cent. 
of the Revenue. If the colony had not 
been transferred from the Indian Go- 
vernment to Imperial rule, its present 
defence charges would have amounted 
under the Indian scale to £236,800 per 
year, or 32 per cent. of its Revenue ; 
whereas the £100,000 we now ask for is 
only about 15 per cent. of its Revenue. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to direct 
‘your Lordships’ attention to page 12 of 
‘the Parliamentary Paper, 1891, and to a 
Table there set out, from which it will be 
seen that in 1872 the contribution of the 
colony in respect of military expenditure 
was reduced from £59,300, at which 
figure it stood from 1868, to £51,595, 
or 17°1 per cent. of the total Revenues of 
the colony, and that since 1873 the con- 
tribution has been £50,145. From 1871 
¥ to’ 1876 the percentage of military Ex- 
penditure to Revenue, as I have said, 
“averaged 16 or 17 per cent., and then, 
owing to the fall in the value of the 
dollar in ‘which these contributions were 
‘unfortunately received by the War 
‘ Office, and owing to the very great 
‘ inerease of Revenue, your Lordships will 
see, if you look at page 12, that the 
percentage dropped gradually to 6-6 per 
vent. in 1887. No doubtthe new charge 
will amount to about 15 per cent. ; but 
‘that, as Ihave before pointed out, 
‘is a less percentage than during the 
‘years from 1871 to 1876; and the ques- 
tion we have now to consider is whe- 
“ther this is an unreasonable increase 
considering that it is a less per- 
* eentage of the Revenue than from 1871 
to 1873, and an extraordinarily less 
‘percentage than when the transfer was 
¥-made. In fact, looking to the increase 
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Lord Knutsford 
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in favour of the colony. I have pointed 
out that before the transfer of the 
colony in 1867 the percentage was 27 
per cent. of the Revenue; immediately 
after it fell to 22 per cent. After 1871 
it was 17 per cent., and now by the new 
arrangement it is about 15 per cent. 
Her Majesty’s Government adhere, and 
have always adhered, to the principle of 
1867, upon which the transfer was made, 
and it is not correct to state, as I think I 
have seen it urged by the Association 
and others, that the Imperial interest in 
the land defence of Singapore was 
recognised in 1866 by the assumption 
of the cost of the wing of the Hong 
Kong regiment there. This‘argument is 
founded on acomplete misapprehension. 
The Government never consented to 
assume any part of the cost of the 
garrison of Singapore; on the contrary, 
between 1861 and 1866, it distinctly 
and repeatedly refused to take over the 
colony until it could be assured that no 
such charge would fall upon it. In 
order, however, to reduce the charge to 
the colony, without throwing any extra 
burden on Imperial revenues, it de- 
termined to keep one wing of a Hong 
Kong regiment at Singapore’ on ‘the 
distinct understanding that it formed no 
part of the garrison paid for by the 
colony, and that it was liable to 
be removed whenever required else- 
where. This arrangement, which was 
continued under the agreement of 
1871, is no longer practicable. In 
these days of quick attack, the gar- 
rison of Hong Kong must be at 
that post and not in Singapore. It 
has been found necessary to keep the 
wing at Hong Kong, and Singapore 
must, therefore, now rely entirely upon 
its own garrison. This arrangement, 
however, saved the colony about £40,000 
a year for over 20 years; and it is now 
rather hard to urge upon us that because 
they have been saved that sum all those 
years. The action of the Government 
should be considered as a recognition of 
Imperia] interest, in the land defence of 
the colony, and as setting aside the agree- 
ment of 1866. Nor, again, is it just to 
urge, as has been urged, that the prin- 
ciple of the original agreement was 
abandoned by the arrangement made 
in 1884, under which the Imperial 
Government assumed the cost of the 
armaments, while the colony provided the 
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works. The transaction of 1884 had no re- 
ference whatevertothe costof the colonial 
garrison, but related solely to the cost of 
special works of defence then contem- 
plated. The Parliamentary Papers of 
1884 ‘show that the question related 
not to Singapore alone, but to 10 or 12 
colonies. It was then felt by the Go- 
vernment of the day that in spite of the 
agreement of 1866, to which they still 
adhered, it would be hard, in that special 
matter, to treat Singapore less favourably 
than, or on a different footing to, other 
possessions. To that extent the agree- 
ment of 1866 was departed from, and 
the military establishments of Singapore 
did cast an extra burden on Imperial 
revenues of about £194,000. That 
departure from the terms on which the 
transfer of the colony was agreed to in 
1866 is no reason, however, for still fur- 
ther departing from those terms, and for 
permanently charging Imperial revenues 
with an expenditure for the garrison, 
which the colony, on its transfer, under- 
took to bear. The Home Government, 
I may observe, undertook to bear half 
the cost of Aden defences at the 
same time that it agreed to bear 
the cost of Singapore armaments, but 
the Government of India has never 
argued, as Singapore does, that the 
Imperial Government is in_ conse- 
quence bound to go further and per- 
manently assume part of the cost of the 
garrison. But, my Lords, putting aside, 
for the sake of argument, the agreement 
of 1867 and other past arrangements, 
and assuming a large Imperial interest 
in the defence of Singapore, the contribu- 
tion now called for is not too large in 
proportion to the respective interests— 
Imperial and colonial. It is worth con- 
sidering, when we are charged with 
“harshness and extortion,” what the 
British taxpayer pays in respect of 
the defence of this colony and of the 
Imperial interests therein. The cost of 
the military garrison and works is not 
nearly, as your Lordships know, the 
total cost of the defence. 
defence forms a most important item in 
this consideration, and the whole cost of 
that falls on this country. In many 
cases it is extremely difficult to make 
even an approximate calculation of this 
cost, because, as a rule, ships are not 
told off for the defence of a particular 
-colony,- the policy of the Admiralty 
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being against assigning any ‘fraction 
of the Fleet to particular areas. It so 
happens, however, as is pointed out in 
page 65 of the Parliamentary Paper of 
1891, that out of the total force on the 
China Station it has been found desirable, 
for special reasons, to assign about 4,000 
tons to what is called the Straits division, 
of which Singapore is the headquarters, 
and this force is rarely absent from 
Malayan waters. On the basis of a 
division of the aggregate naval expendi- 
ture by the total effective seagoing ton- 
nage of the Navy, the cost has been cal- 
culated at (£40 a ton for effective charge 
yearly, £10 a ton for non-effective charge 
yearly), 4,000 x £50=£200,000 per: an- 
num; and this, therefore, is the sum 
which the mother country may be said to 
spend in the naval defence of the Straits 
Settlements,and which it may be assumed 
that the colony would have to spend were 
it an independent State. This calcula- 
tion takes no account of the cost of de- 
fending the commerce of the Straits out- 
side Malayan waters. It will, of course, 
be understood that I only refer to the 
amount thus paid for naval defence, for 
the purpose of showing that the British 
taxpayer pays a large share of the de- 
fence, larger even than the colony 
would bear if it bore the whole mili- 
tary defence; but I would observe that 
the cost of the Navy is not included in 
the calculation of the contribution tu be 
paid by the colony. This, however, is 
not all. As regards the land defences, 
it must be remembered that since 1877 
the mother country has laid out 
£194,000 in armaments and works, and 
that as the annual military expenditure 
is £136,000, and the colony, under ex- 
isting arrangements, only pays £100,000, 
the mother country pays £36,000 a year 
still in respect of military defence. The 
reasons for our making this payment for 
the four years ending December, 1893, 
are stated in my Despatch to be— 

“Out of consideration for the colonial 
finances and in order to lighten the immediate 
pressure of an application, to the circumstances 


of the present time, of the original agreement 
upon which the colony was transferred.” 


As Mr. Stanhope showed in the House 
of Commons some time ago, the charge 
now made for defence amounts only 
to 3s. 6d. per head of the population 
of the colony, while in the United 
Kingdom the corresponding charge 
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amounts to 16s. or more per head. 
The noble Lord referred to the works of 
defence, and he stated one objection that 
has been raised, namely, that the garrison 
and defences are mainly for the protec- 
tion of the stores of coal at Singapore, 
which are kept chiefly for Imperial 
purposes. But in 1885, when there 
were rumours of war, the colony took a 
very different view of the situation. 
It was then represented to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies that— 


“The increase of trade and agriculture in 
the States Settlements, and the large stocks of 
home and foreign products, including coals, 
which are stored there, must be subjects of the 
greatest anxiety, while the coiony is at present 
practically undefended.” 


It will be observed that not only 
“the home and foreign produce, in- 
cluding coals,” but the valuable colonial 
docks on which the prosperity of the 
colony so largely depends, are now 
included in the defence which is now 
stated to secure Imperial interests alone. 
Then, again, it has been argued that 
it is not pretended that the defences, 
such as they are, cover the trade and 
town of Singapore. I might, perhaps, 
leave that td my noble Friend behind me 
to argue, but I may state shortly that 
* the military opinion is that the new 
harbour defences taken in conjunc- 
tion with the battery at Tanjong 
Katong, which was built at the re- 
quest of the colony in 1868, and which 
has been re-armed with breech-loading 
guns in order to protect the town and 
roadstead, afford a degree of protection 
which would make an attack from 
the sea in the last degree inprobable. 
I will only point out one other objection 
which has been made. I am unwilling 
to take up your Lordships’ time, but it 
is important to satisfy the colony that 
we have a good case. The last objection 
I will refer to is that which regards 
Penang and Malacca. It is represented 
that no defences are provided for these 
places, while their revenues have to pro- 
vide the cost of defending them. But 
this question of defending Penang and 
Malacca has been inquired into several 
times, and the Committee of 1871 
reported that Penang and Malacca are, 
from their position and comparatively 
jaferior importance, scarcely liable to 
external attack, and they did not re- 
commend that any special protection 
Lord Knutsford 
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should be provided for them beyond 
the general protection which would be 
afforded by the Navy. That recom. 
mendation has been acted upon for 
some 20 years without ever having 
been called in question, and I must 
say it is rather late in the day to 
receive this objection as a reason why 
the colony should not bear the cost 
of its Singapore garrison. I trust I 
have established that the contribution 
now called for is—first, much less, in 
fact, less by one-half, than the colony 
would have had to pay if the transfer 
had not been made, and if it had re- 
mained under the Indian Government ; 
second, that it is much less than the 
colony could be culled upon to pay if the 
agreement of 1867 were strictly and 
rigidly enforced ; third, that it is a very 
reasonable contribution if taken in con- 
sideration with the amount paid by the 
mother country for the Imperial interest 
in the defence of the colony; fourth, 
that it is a reasonable contribution when 
compared with the revenue of the colony, 
as it is based on a lower percentage than 
upon any former re-settlement or re- 
arrangement of this question, and is 
more in favour of the colony compared 
with the increase of their revenue ; 
fifth, J would add that, comparing it 
with the other colonies whose con- 
tributions have been revised, the 
Straits Settlement has not been 
dealt with unfairly. In conclusion, I 
would observe that, looking to the 
greatly increased and increasing cost 
and requirements of the military and 
naval services, and the consequent heavy 
and increasing burden upon the British 
taxpayer, Her Majesty’s Government 
have had to consider, and in this they 
are only following the example of former 
Governments, whether some increase of 
colonial contributions should not be 
called for. In dealing with these ques- 
tions, we have, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said in his Budget speech in 
another place, “examined the matter in 
no narrow and exacting spirit.” We 
have closely examined into the revenue, 
expenditure, trade, and sources of taxa- 
tion in each colony from which a larger 
contribution is looked for. We have 
had no desire, and I think no Govern- 
ment would desire, to press for an ex- 
treme contribution or to bear hardly 
upon the colonies; and as to the par- 
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ticular case now before us,, I trust that, 
after what I have said, your Lordships 
will be of opinion that the decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government is reasonable, 
and that this colony, considering all the 
circumstances of the case, has not been 
called upon to bear more than a just 
contribution towards its defence. 

*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I think my noble Friend behind 
me was quite justified in bringing this 
matter before this House and those who 
have listened to the speech of my noble 
Friend opposite will, Iam sure, be glad 
that there has been an opportunity of 
thoroughly explaining the course the 
Government have taken in this matter. 
I was myself so constantly engaged 
during the time I was in office in a con- 
troversy of a similar kind, that I entirely 
sympathise with my noble Friend oppo- 
site in the difficulty which I have no 
doubt he has had in dealing with 
this question. I would make only 
one remark upon the statement with 
which the noble Lord commenced, in 
which I do not entirely agree with him, 
that is in regard to Her Majesty s Govern- 
ment having announced their decision 
in, I think, 1889, without having pre- 
viously consulted the colony on the 
subject. The noble Lord said that that 
was entirely justifiable, because the 
principles upon which that decision was 
based had heen laid down long before. 
That, no doubt, is perfectly true, but, 
at the same time, I cannot help thinking 
when there was to be an application of 
the principles in a new state of things it 
would have tended to smooth matters 
with the colony and would have been, 
I think, more judicious if the colony had 
been communicated with beforehand. 
Still, that is not really a very important 
point, because, as the noble Lord has 
said, there has ‘been ample opportunity 
afforded for discussion, and I have no 
doubt that if the colony had been able 
to show that demand for increased 
military contribution was based on a 
misapprehension or that a change was 
advisable, Her Majesty’s Government 
would have given their consideration to 
the argument; and if the decision had 
been found one which could not be 
supported, notwithstanding that it had 
been announced beforehand, they would 
have reconsidered the matter, and made 
any modification which might have been 
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i mecessary. My noble Friend has gone 
so thoroughly into the whole question, 
and dealt with it so fully and clearly, 
that it is only necessary for me to say 
very little. I can remember when 
this subject of the arrangements to be 
made upon the transfer of the Straits 
Settlements to the control of the Im- 
perial Government from the Indian Go- 
vernment was under discussion, during 
the short time when I was Secretary to 
the India Office in 1864; and I well 
remember how strongly the Indian De- 
partment was at that time pressed by the 
Straits Settlements to make the change 
because they thought they were unduly 
taxed by the arrangements they were 
subjected to under the Indian Govern- 
ment, and certainly at that time, and I 
have no doubt afterwards there was no 
desire on the part of the Government to 
accept the change ; on the contrary they 
disliked it very much. My chief then 
was the late Sir Charles Wood (Lord 
Halifax). He by no means desired that 
this change should be made, and he 
would have preferred that the original 
arrangements should have maintained. 
However, the conditions then agreed 
upon between the colony and Her 
Majesty’s Government have been clearly 
stated by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Knutsford), and they were distinctly 
and plainly that the colony was to bear 
the cost of its military defence, and the 
arrangements that have been mentioned 
by the noble Lord that Signapore was 
not to be dealt with as an Imperial 
station were exactly then as they have 
been since. Since that agreement was 
come to, in what way has the situation 
changed? I think it has tosome extent. 
The noble Lord read extracts from some 
of these Despatches, and I cannot help 
reading your Lordshipsone passage forthe 
purpose of showing you how the matter 
was represented in 1861 by the Singa- 
pore Chamber of Commerce. They say 
that “Singapore is from its position the 
key of the China-Indo and Java seas, and 
is the coaling depét ” for mail and other 
steamers. There is the whole of their 
contention stated in plain language. 
That contention was taken into considera- 
tion when the conditions were agreed to 
in 1866. Now, in what respect has the 
situation changed? As I have said, I 
think to some extent it has, but then 
‘that change has been recognised by the 
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action of the Government at home. 
What has happened is that it has been 
found necessary to erect expensive forti- 
fications at Singapore in order to meet 
the requirements of the present day. 
Her Majesty’s Government did not expect 
the colony to be charged in 1886 with an 
extraordinary expenditure of that kind, 
and they very properly made themselves 
responsible for a considerable portion of 
the former armament, which may be 
called the extraordinary expense 80 
incurred. That is by no means an 
argument why the original agreement 
must be set aside, but rather an argu- 
ment, it seems to me, on the other 
side, and it shows that Her Majesty’s 
Government have dealt generously with 
the colony in respect of an expense 
which could not have been foreseen, 
and which are nodoubt heavy in amount. 
With regard to the figures which have 
been arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government, I am not called upon to 
take any responsibility. It would 
require a most careful examination of 
the whole arrangement in order to deal 
with them, and to enable me to say that 
the sum arrived at is the exact sum 
which I should have arrived at myself 
if I had been responsible ; but I see no 
reason to question that the Government 
have given full and fair consideration 
to the arguments adduced by the colony, 
and have arrived at what they conceive 
to be a reasonable and just settlement. 
Therefore, I do not desire to discuss the 
details of,the arrangement, but would 
rather discuss the general principles of 
this matter, on which I entirely agree 
with the noble Lord opposite. In 
the first place, your Lordships must 
remember that this country has to 
undertake the whole naval defence of 
these colonies ; that is the most import- 
-ant part of the whole matter, because 
there cannot be the least doubt that the 
safety of Singapore depends really upon 
our having the command of the seas. 
The safety of Singapore may for a time 
be guaranteed by fortifications, and it is 
very necessary there should be some 
fortifications to prevent any casual 
attack upon the colony by which it 
might be seriously damaged, or perhaps 
ruined; but in the last resort, if we 
were driven off the seas, there is no 
doubt that, fortifications or no fortifica- 
tions, Singapore would fall. It is im- 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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possible to put out of consideration the 
great expense which this country has 
to go to for naval defence, and the 
enormous advantage which the colony 
derives from this naval defence, to 
which it contributes nothing ; and Imake 
that remark not only in regard to the 
Colony of Singapore, but other colonies. 
In all these discussions it is most unjust 
and unfair to this country that you should 
look only to the military and not take 
into consideration our naval expenditure. 
With regard to the military expenditure, 
that has been divided by Her Majesty’s 
Government in a way which, looking 
to the whole circumstances and revenue 
of the colony, they think just; and I 
think the simple fact which the noble 
Lord has stated, that the cost to every 
person in this country amounts, I think 
he said, to about 16s. a year, whereas in 
Singapore it only amounts to 3s. 6d., 
must carry conviction at once to every- 
one’s mind that we are not treating the 
colony with any harshness which, of 
course, I should be sorry that we should 
do. The possession of this colony is, no 
doubt, of immense importance from an 
Imperial point of view, and, so far, I 
think it is quite right we should have 
contributed towards the works which 
have been recently erected, and in pro- 
viding their armament ; but the colony, 
although it may be of great im- 
portance in an Imperial point of view, 
must also be regarded as a_ great 
emporium of trade, and the maintenance 
of its position of great benefit to those 
who live in the colony ; the merchants 
who have business in this great,em- 
porium, and the population inhabiting 
it live by that trade, and it is only 
reasonable that they should contribute 
to its protection in proportion to their 
means. No one can suppose that if 
Singapore was not rendered safe by the 
power of this country it would be in 
the same position it is in now, and in 
addition to that, as my noble Friend 
Lord Stanley of Alderley remarked, the 
advantages of the position have been 
greatly increased now that we have 
taken the protectorate of the various 
Malay States extending to the Siamese 
frontier. That has been a matter of 
great interest to Singapore, and it has 
been done in the first instance at the 
cost of the Imperial Government. Un- 
fortunately there arose war in’ Perak, and 
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a great part of the expense in that war 
was paid by Her Majesty’s Government, 
although I rather think the colony con- 
tributed something. The whole result 
of the matter is this: that I think 
in a question of this kind you 
must trust very much to the Govern- 
ment of the day -to see that justice 
is done. It is a matter which can 
only be determined by the Colonial 
Office in discussion with the colony, 
and I can see no reason to suppose that 
on either side of the House, or in either 
House of Parliament, there is any dis- 
position to treat the colony with severity 
or harshness in the matter. Certainly I 
should entirely deprecate such a course. 
I think we should err, if we err at all, 
on the side of not exacting the utter- 
most farthing, and I believe we have 
erred on that side, because if you look at 
what was paid by Singapore when under 
the Indian Government before the trans- 
fer took place, and if you look now to the 
sum which is demanded from the colony 
with reference to’ the improved defence 
which you have given to it, I think it 
will be seen thatsthe colony has not sub- 
stantial reason to complain. With regard 
to the very important and broad question 
which was raised by the noble Lord 
behind me (Lord Brassey) and which was 
touched upon by the noble Lord as to 
whether it would be desirable to have a 
general inquiry upon this subject. I 
should not like to commit myself upon 
that point. I should much doubt, look- 
ing to the various and different positions 
which our colonies occupy all over the 
Globe, some under responsible Govern- 
ments and some Crown Colonies, whether 
any general inquiry would lead to any 
desirable result. For instance, I do not 
think it is at all desirable to raise this 
question with regard to the Australian 
Colonies or Canada, The Australian 
Colonies have been spending large sums 
in defending their ports, and Canada has 
also a considerable military expenditure. 
I doubt very much whether it would be 
advisable to re-open this question with 
them at the present time. Then, as to 
Crown Colonies. I think some light might 
be thrown on the subject by an inquiry, 
but I would make this remark, that what- 
ever principles you lay down, the con- 
tributions must vary from time to time, 
according to the necessities of the case, 
and the changing aspect of affairs. I 
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exceedingly doubt whether you would 
find it possible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule. My own impression is that if 
you laid down such arule on the Report 
of a Royal Commission or Committee 
five or six years hence you would have 
to modify that rule very considerably, 
and you would be considered to have 
bound yourselves by a set of regulations 
which, in point of fact, were not applic- 
able to the new circumstances in which 
you were placed. However, I do not 
wish to express any strong opinion 
against such an inquiry if there are 
questions to be decided. All I desire to 
say, in conclusion, is this: that I have 
never myself had the slightest desire 
that we should press unduly upon this 
or any other colony; but, on the other 
hand, I think it only just and fair to 
the British taxpaper that we should 
receive a reasonable contribution from 
these colonies for their defence, which if 
of importance to us is of far greater and 
primary importance to them. 


INDIAN: ARMY. 

THE CASE OF COLONEL GEORGE 
JACKSON, 5rx BENGAL CAVALRY. 
*Toe Earn or NORTHBROOK, in 

rising to call attention to the case of 

Colonel George Jackson, commanding 

the 5th Bengal Cavalry, and to move for 

an Address for a copy,of the Regulations 
under which officers of the old Local 

Indian Service may be compulsorily re- 

tired, said: My Lords, this is the first 

time since I have had anything to do 
with politics that I have felt it my duty 
to bring to the notice of Parliament the 
personal case of an officer, and in this 
particular case 1 am sure your Lordships 
will exeuse me for so doing, because the 
officer was for four years. on my personal 
staff ; and, being under considerable obli- 
gations to him: for his services, I feel it 
my duty to do my best to prevent him 
being treated with what I conceive to 
be injustice. I have had an opportunity 
of reading the whole of the Papers con- 
nected with this officer’s case, with which 
Papers he was, of course, furnished .by 
the Government, and I have reluctantly 
come to the opinion, in the first 
place, that Colonel Jackson has been 
treated with carelessness and harshness, 
almost ‘amounting to injustice, by the 
authorities in India; secondly, that his 
appeal has not received that consideration 
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which it ought to have received from 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India in Council; and, lastly, he has 
been told he will be placed compulsorily 
in retirement, and I am of opinion 
that the intention to treat him in 
that manner is contrary to the Parlia- 
mentary guarantee which was given to 
officers of the Local Indian Service, of 
which Service he is a member. Now, 
my Lords, I willdeal very shortly with 
the military part of the case. Colonel 
Jackson is an officer who has seen 32 
years service. He served in the Um- 
beyla Campaign, and in Abyssinia. He 
did excellent service on the Staff of three 
succeeding Viceroys of India. He 
commanded for three years the Governor 
General’s Body Guard. He was then 
appointed second in command of the 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, where the Reports of 
him were so good that he was specially 
selected to take the command of the 5th 
Bengal Cavalry, a regiment which, at 
that time, was in very bad order. The 
regiment was stationed at Mean Meer, 
one of the most unhealthy stations in 
India, and the regiment was, moreover, 
in a state of sickness, and inefficient on 
that account. Yet, notwithstanding that 
he had been in command of the regiment 
for only six months, a favourable report 
of the regiment was made in March, 1888, 
by Sir Hugh Gough, the officer command- 
ing at Mean Meer; and afterwards, in 
October, 1888, when the regiment left 
Sir Hugh Gough’s command, he publicly 
addressed it in terms which were 
positively enthusiastic, as regarded its 
condition, as compared with what it was 
when Colonel Jackson took command. The 
regiment then went to Delhi, and after- 
wards to Lucknow, and it was inspected 
by Sir Charles Gough in March, 1889. 
The inspection of the regiment by Sir 
Charles Gough was distinctly satisfactory. 
Colonel Jackson, unfortunately how- 
ever, was not able to obtain the approval 
of Brigadier-General Luck, the Inspector 
General of Cavalry. The Report of 
Brigadier-General Luck upon the regi- 
ment was inconsistent with the Reports 
of Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Charles 
Gough. He reported unfavourably upon 
the regiment, and upon Colonel Jackson 
himself. I may mention that Sir 
Hugh Gough and Sir Charles Gough 
had been for the whole of their lives in 
the Indian Cavalry Service ; whereas 
The Earl of Northbrook 
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to express any doubt as to his ability— 
was a British Cavalry officer, and could 
not be expected to know so much of the 
interior economy of an Indian regiment 
as officers who had been so long in the 
Service. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Frederick Roberts, I do not know for 
what reason, but I presume because 
of the inconsistency between those 
Reports, determined that Colonel Jackson 
should have another trial, that another 
Report should be made upon him and 
his regiment, after which it should be 
considered whether he should remain in 
command of it. Butat that time Colonel 
Jackson had the misfortune to lose 
his father; and a short time after the 
inspection of his regiment by Sir Charles 
Gough he applied for leave to go home 
upon his private affairs. He left India 
without any distinct intimation having 
been given him that he would prejudice 
his position in any way by going home 
on leave. And, therefore, he was, as 
your Lordships may well understand, 
somewhat surprised a few months after- 
wards to receive a private suggestion 
from the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment in India that it would be con- 
venient he should retire from the Ser- 
vice at the expiration of his leave. 
Of course, Colonel Jackson, having the 
proper pride of an officer, declined 
to accede to the suggestion. The next 
thing that happened was that he re- 
ceived an official intimation from the 
Government of India, through the India 
Office, containing, I think, the most ex- 
traordinary request that was ever made, 
or that I ever heard of as having been 
made, to an officer. That was that he 
“should be called upon to show cause why 
he should not be retired from the Service atthe 
expiration of his leave.”’ 
I have always thought if any officer 
was to be compulsorily retired on 
account of certain charges brought 
against him, he should have an 
opportunity of meeting those charges, 
and thatit should not be put upon him 
“to show cause why he should not be 
called upon to retire.” Against that deci- 
sion Colonel Jackson appealed to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 
The Commander-in-Chief had intended 
to give Colonel Jackson an opportunity 
of further trial before he went home on 
leave ; and I should have thought the 
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Secretary of State for India in Council 
would have said that as Colonel Jackson 
had uot had any intimation that he was 
to be compulsorily retired, he should go 
back to India ; and if, after further trial, 
it appeared that he should not retain the 
command of his regiment, it should be 
given to somebody else. But, no; the 
whole of the papers were sent back to 
India, and after the expiration of a con- 
siderable time Colonel Jackson received 
another letter from the Secretary ef State 
for India in Council containing no dis- 
cussion, no explanation of any of the 
points he had raised in his appeal, but 
simply an intimation that it was desir- 
able he should send in his application to 
retire. With considerable experience of 
such matters I do not recollect any case 
in which un officer was ever treated in 
that way before ; but, still, I am not a 
military man; and your Lordships have 
in this House my noble and gallant 
Friend Lord Chelmsford, who was 
Adjutant General of the Army 
in India, under my late noble and 
gallant Friend Lord Napier of Magdala, 
who will be able to give your Lordships 
a much better opinion upon the military 
part of the case than I can pretend to 
do. But I say, supposing Colonel 
Jackson had not been quite up to the 
mark in bringing this regiment into 
good order, he should not have been 
called upon to retire from the Ser- 
vice. Why should not he _ have 
been put back to his old regiment, 
of which he would have obtained 
command in due course, or have been 
given some other employment in India? 
There was no reason, because I can assure 
noble Lords that there has not been a 
single word said against Colonel Jackson 
through his whole career with regard to 
his conduct as an officer, or as to his 
mental or physical capacity. Yet he is 
to be compulsorily retired. So far upon 
the military aspects of the case. I should 
like to say, with regard to the statement 
with which I opened, that I am afraid I 
must state my opinion that proper con- 
sideration has not been given by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council 
to this appeal. I hold that an officer has 
a right to appeal to the Secretary of 
State for India in Council if he thinks 
he has been ill-treated by the authorities 
in India ; and if he does appeal, I think 
the Secretary of State for India in 
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into the circumstances of his appeal. 
I think it would be only right in the 
case of an officer of upwards of 30 years’ 
service he should be told that what he 
has put into his appeal is not correct 
if that be the case. Colonel Jackson, 
in his appeal, raised several points of 
most serious consequence in ~ 
spect of the manner in which 

his case had been treated in India. I 

will not dwell upon them in detail, but 

there were most extraordinary incon- 

sistencies and misstatements of matters of 

fact on the part of the superior officers on 

whose recommendations Colonel Jackson 

has been so treated. I would ask the 

noble Viscount the Secretary of State 

for India whether he thinks an officer 

should be allowed to go home on leave 

without any notice from the Adjutant 

General’s Department that he would be 

retired compulsorily, and that, when he 

gets home, advantage should be taken 

of his absence to force him out of the 

Service? The straightforward way of 

dealing with him would have been that 

he should have been told plainly that if 

he took leave if must be on the 

condition that he would retire 

from the Service at its expiration. 

But this is a military question, and 

I will not deal further with it. Now, I 

come to a part of Colonel Jackson’s case 

which, to my mind, is more even import- 

ant than the military question. In 

Colonel Jackson’s appeal he said this, as . 
he had a right to do:— 


“I desire to state that I am an officer of the 
local Service, and within the provision of the 
Henley Clause, under which, I apprehend, mis- 
conduct bas hitherto been held to be a neces- 
sary precedent to compulsory retirement.’ 


I must here point out to your Lordships, 
and I should have done so before, that 
it is, of course, a very grave and serious 
matter for an officer to be removed from 
the command of his regiment, but the 
course taken with regard to Colonel 
Jackson by compulsorily retiring him 
from the service, adds to that the 
additional and most serious punish- 
ment of preventing him going’ on 
to serve for his Colonel’s allowances 
—that is, the pension which Indian 
officers receive after a certain num- 
ber of years’ service. I may venture 
upon this matter to say that I have 
some knowledgeof theground upon which 
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because I happened to be Under 
Seeretary of State for India under 
my late noble Friend Lord Halifax, 
then Sir Charles Wood, at the time 
when the question of maintaining a 
separate European Force for India was 
considered, when Parliament decided, 
after considerable controversy and 
difference of opinion, that that force 
should no longer be continued, and 
when there were apprehensions enter- 
tained that officers would not be treated, 
after the local European , Force had 
ceased to exist, in the same way as they 
had been treated by the East India 
Company. A distinguished politician, 
whose name probably some, at any rate, 
of your Lordships will recollect, Mr. 
Henley, took this matter up, and in the 
House of Commons he introduced a 
clause into the European Forces (India) 
Act of 1860, by which all the advan- 
tages of their former position were 
guaranteed by Parliament to those 
officers in any alterations in organisa- 
tion which might take place. That 
clause the foundation of Colonel Jack- 
son’s appeal, and I will venture to read 
it. It says— 

“Provided that the advantages as to pay, 
pensions, allowances, privileges, promotion, 
and otherwise, secured to the Military Forces 
of the East India Company by the 21st and 
22nd Vict., Section 56 ”— 
that was the Act which transferred the 
Government of India to the Crown — 

‘* shall be maintained in any plan for the 
re-organisation of the Indian Army.” 

The conditions of the East India 
Company’s service were well known 
at that time. There had been a 
Royal Commission, of which my noble 
Friend the Earl of Derby was a’ Mem- 
ber and General Peel was Chairman, 
and the conditions under which officers 
served the East India Company will be 
found appended to the Report of 
that Commission. It was there distinctly 
stated that officers should remain on cer- 
tain specified lists until they received 
their Colonel’s allowances—of course, un- 
less removed for misconduct or mental or 
physical incapacity. I may observe that 
this guarantee granted to these officers 
was heartily accepted by~Sir Charles 
Wood at the time. He supported the 
clause. It was done with the full 
it ‘was. 


cognisance of Parliament ; 
Th: Earl of Northbrook 
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alluded to om one or two occa- 
sions in General Orders, which were 


published in India, and the officers of 
the local forces were told over and over 
again that those privileges and advan- 
tages would be maintained to them. As 
regards this particular case and the man- 
ner in which this guarantee applies to 
Colonel Jackson, your Lordships will see it 
applies in this way : Colonel Jackson says 
that compulsory retirement from the 
Service—that is what the Secretary of 
State wishes to apply to him—unless for 
misconduct or physical or mental in- 
capacity is contrary to the guarantee 
given by the Henley Clause. I suppose, 
my Lords, there is no man who could be 
relied upon to give a fair and authorita- 
tive opinion as to what the practice was 
in such matters better than the late Lord 
Napier of Magdala. Here is his opinion as 
to what the rights of the local officers are 
under this clause. He says.in a Minute 
dated October 26th, 1871— 

“The Parliamentary guarantee secures to 
the officers of the local service all the rights 
and privileges which they enjoyed under the 
East India Company. There is no doubt that 
the East India Company possessed the power of 
removing officers from the service, with or 
without pension, but that power was never 
exercised except in cases of grave or scandalous 
misconduct of a nature requiring no judicial 
trial to verify it. Except in such cases no 
officer was ever removed from the Service” 


here is the point— 


“unless sentenced to such punishment by 
court martial. I think it cannot be disputed 
that this was a virtual contract between 
the company and those who entered its 
military service, and it appears to me that 
it. would be a breach of the spirit of the 
guarantee if the Government were now to 
substitute a mode of terminating the service 
of officers which was never recognised or prac- 
tised by the company.” 

It might be supposed that this opinion 
expressed by Lord Napier of Magdala 
did not apply to such a case as that 
which I have brought before your Lord- 
ships, but I beg to assure your Lordships 
that that is not so, for this opinion 
was given in reference to a class of 
cases which were precisely similar. It 
so happened, just before I went myself 
to India in 1872, that the Government 
of India and the Government at home 
were in considerable difficulty in conse- 
quence of the great number of unem- 
ployed officers in India who were em- 
ployed on “general service,” as it was 
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called, which really meant doing nothing, 
drawing half-pay, and completing their 
time for their Colonel’s allowances. 
Naturally, it was considered whether 
some of them should not be retired upon 
the pensions to which they were en- 
titled. There was a good deal of cor- 
respondence between the Secretary of 
State in Council and the Government of 
India on the subject, and this Minute 
which I have read by Lord Napier of 
Magdala was written in reference to that 
particular class of cases. I read it for the 
purpose of showing that it would have 
been a breach of the guarantee then, in 
1872, to force officers into retirement 
compulsorily who belonged to the local 
Service unless for misconduct or for 
physical or mental incapacity. The words 
used by the Secretary of State for India, 
and by the Government of India, were 
very much the same. It was laid down 
in Despatches of the Secretary of State 
that officers should not be retired unless 
for such causes 

“As would under the system in force before 
the amalgamation have led to their removal 
from the effective list, such a3 moral delin- 
quency or intellectual capacity.”’ 
And, again, in another Despatch the 
words are— 

Clear misconduct or proved physical or 
mental inefficiency.” 
I have shown your Lordships there is 
no pretence for alleging misconduct 
or physical or mental inefficiency in 
Colonel Jackson’s case, and, therefore, 
I put it to your Lordships that 
he. is. protected. by the terms of 
the Parliamentary guarantee, and the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, 
if he proposes to act upon the in- 
timation which Colonel Jackson has 
received, would, in my opinion, be 
committing a breach of faith towards 
Colonel Jackson as an officer who 
has received this Parliamentary guaran- 
tee. That is my view of that part 
of the case. My Lords, Iam sure my 
noble Friend will not, in reply to this 
argument, take any legal view. 1 am 
sure he will not say there is no legal 
claim ; he will not say there is a legal 
right on the part of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council or the Crown 
to act in this way. That is not the 
question. The question is, whether the 


Secretary of State for India in Council 
is acting now in the manner in which 
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the Court.of Directors would have acted 
if the case had occurred in their time ; 
and if my noble Friend has the slightest 
doubt in that matter, perhaps he will 
allow me to remind him that this is not 
the first time when claims of this sort 
have/been brought forward. When the 
Staff Corps was first formed in India 
in 1861 a great many complaints were. 
made by local officers in India that they 
were treated contrary to the Parlia- 
mentary guarantee. My late Chief Sir 
Charles Wood was then Secretary of State 
for India. He did not treat these com- 
plaints as a matter of law. He appointed 
a Royal Commission, of which Lord Cran-: 
worth was Chairman, to examine into 
the claims of these officers. The members 
of that Commission made their Report, 
and he acted in accordance with their 
Report. In their Report they laid down 
most precisely that it was not a ques- 
tion of law at all. It is necessary, in 
order to support the claims of this officer, 
that I should read that authoritative 
interpretation in order to satisfy my 
noble Friend that this is not a legal case. 
They reported that the word “ entitled,” 
which was in the clause, 

‘* cannot be understood as referring to rights 
capable of being enforced in a Court of 
Justice,” 

but they proceeded to explain the way 
in which, in their opinion, the guarantee 
should be carried out. They said— 

“In any change of organisation the Crown 
should, as no doubt the Company would have 
done, preserve all the rules as to pay, pensions, 
allowances, and privileges, and the like ad- 
vantages as regards promotion and otherwise 
which existed at the time the Act was passed.” 
Now, my Lords, I think I may fairly, 
having shown the condition of the 
matter, and the rights, as I conceive 
them to be, of this officer under the 
Parliamentary guarantee, ask the noble 
Viscount the Secretary of State to pro- 
duce in this House, if he can, any case 
of an officer who, in the time of the East 
India Company, was treated in this 
way, or any case of a local officer who 
has been treated in this manner since 
the Government of India has been trans- 
ferred from the company to the Crown. 
I can answer for it that when I was in 
India, when I had to deal, in communi- 
cation’ with Lord Napier of Magdala, 
with the compulsory retirement of a 
certain number of officers under the 
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General Order of 1872, in no case of 
this sort was an officer compulsorily 
retired. I am quite satisfied that my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
India has not any desire to do injustice 
in this matter; but, as time goes on, 
these Parliamentary guarantees become 
liable to be forgotten ; I doubt whether 
in India at the present time there is any 
single statesman or officer who has any 
recollection of the circumstances in 
which the guarantee was given, and I 
do not think there is any Member of the 
Indian Council except my old friend 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, who can have 
that knowledge which I myself happen 
to possess. I happened at the time to 
be connected with the India Office, and 
therefore I have some knowledge of this 
rather intricate matter, and if my noble 
Friend is doubtful upon the case, if he 
thinks that at any rate I have brought 
forward a primé facie case to show that 
this officer has not been treated in 
accordance with the Parliamentary 

rantee, I would venture to suggest 
to him that he should take the same 
course as was taken by Sir Charles Wood 
in a similar case. I do not think it 
matters a straw as regards the duty of 
Parliament whether the case is that 
of one officer or of 100 officers. If 
the Parliamentary guarantee has been 
given, it is as good to one man as 
it is to an entire army. And I 
would venture to suggest, in justice 
to this officer, that my noble Friend 
should refer this case to such men as 
I could name who are thoroughly 
conversant with these matters. For in- 
stance, my noble Friend the Earl of 
Derby, who was himself a member of 
one of these Commissions—a gallant 
officer, a friend of mine, Sir Thomas 
Pears, who was Military Secretary to the 
Council of India for many years, and I 
will name also Sir Martin Dillon, who 
was Military Secretary to Lord Napier 
of Magdala during the whole time he 
was in India. I think it would be only 
just and right if my noble Friend on re- 
consideration of this case, would refer 
this matter, which I take to be one of 
great public importance, namely, the 
maintenance of a Parliamentary gua- 
rantee, to a Commission composed of 
such members as I have named. If 


he would make such a reference as 
that, Colonel Jackson would be quite 
The Earl of Northbrook 
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satisfied, and I can assure the noble Lord 
that I should myself be quite content. 

ntod to'Her Majesty for Copy of the Regula. 
sen ‘Her Majes - 
tions under which pacar mf the ald Focal 
Indian-‘Service may be compulsorily retired.””— 
(The Lari of Northbrook.) 

*Lorp CHELMSFORD: My Lords, I 
have gone carefully over the Papers 
connected with the case of Colonel 
Jackson, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that that officer has been treated 
with very scant justice indeed, and that 
his military reputation is really at stake. 
I would venture to say I have myself 
only a slight personal acquaintance 
with Colonel Jackson, and during the 
time that I was Adjutant General in 
India, Colonel Jackson was not named 
in any Reports which came before 
me. Therefore, I come perfectly un- 
prejudiced to the consideration of this 
question. I would ask your Lordships’ 
attention to two or three features con- 
nected with this unfortunate case. I 
would point out to your Lordships that 
Colonel Jackson was appointed specially 
by the Commander-in-Chief in India toa 
regiment which was acknowledged to be 
in a bad state. This was the state that 
the regiment was described as being in 
ina letter of Sir Hugh Gough’s—the very 
officer under whom Colonel Jackson first 
served directly after Colonel Jackson 
was appointed to the command of the 
5th Bengal,Cavalry. It says that he is 
much disappointed with the appearance 
and turn-out of the regiment; that 
there was a want of smartness, that they 
were dirty and slovenly, and that he was 
particularly dissatisfied with the troop 
horses ; that he wished the Commander 
to select a picked officer, suggesting that 
Colonel Jackson should be appointed, 
and that he was very pleased Colonel 
Jackson had had the command given to 
him. My Lords, I am not going into 
the history of the case, I merely wish to 
say that Colonel Jackson was not treated 
with that fairness which one ought to 
expect from the Authorities in India, 
and I believe myself they have been 
entirely misled by the Report of the 
Inspector General of Cavalry. On the 
arrival of the regiment under Sir Hugh 
Gough’s command it was inspected 
almost immediately, and Sir Hugh 
Gough reported that the condition of the 
regiment was very good, and that they 
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were steady on parade. 
afterwards the Brigadier General of 
Cavalry, General Luck, came to the 
Station to inspect the cavalry there. I 
am well acquainted with General Luck, 
and I suppose there is not a smarter or 
more efficient cavalry officer to be found. 
He belonged to the Inniskillen Dragoons, 


and has always borne a high reputation | ; 


as a British cavalry officer, but he had 
no experience whatever of native cavalry 
regiments, Sir Hugh Gough, who had 
inspected that. regiment, and had him- 
self made a Report upon it, had com- 
manded a Bengal cavalry regiment, and 
he knew exactly what to make allow- 
ances for, and how to report upon it; 
but I suppose General Luck looked upon 
it from the standpoint of a British cavalry 
officer, and judged it by the standard of a 
British cavalry regiment; and Colonel 
Jackson having had really only two or 
three months’ time to try and improve 
this regiment, naturally it did not turn 
out exactly in the way that General Luck 
would have wished. The Report of 
General Luck says: ‘“ The riding of the 
regiment is decidedly bad.” Now, Sir 
Hugh Gough had given an opinion 
directly opposite to that. He goes on— 
“ Then, as to the turn-out, there is a general 
want of smartness about the regiment.” 
Sir Hugh Gough said the regiment 
turned out well. However, Colonel 
Jackson, after that Report, went 
on in command of the regiment, under 
Sir Hugh Gough, for about a year. On 
leaving the command there Sir Hugh 
Gough spoke to the regiment publicly 
on parade, and, after referring to their 
condition previously, expressed him- 
self pleased to see the regiment 
in a condition so very different to 
that in which he saw it on joining it at 
Mean Meer. Surely the report of an 
officer of the standing of Sir Hugh 
Gough should be allowed to stand 
against that of an officer who, although 
a very smart and efficient officer of 
British Cavalry, knew nothing what- 
ever of a native regiment. Then the 
regiment passed under the command of 
Sir Charles Gough ; but, unfortunately, 
this regiment, the 5th Bengal Cavalry, 
was the very regiment which he had 
himself commanded, and very naturally 
he would look with disgust at the 
change which had conte over it. But 


he reports of it in this way. He says— 
VOL. CCCLVI. |rarep serigs. 
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‘That the 5th Bengal Cav is er 
in a good state of dail end pi sted = 
ment drills steadily, and, when well com- 
manded, will do well.’ 

Then he reports—I am bound to read 
this— 

Colonel Jackson does not possess any real 

ability, but is a very average (mea. He 
rod erat to be deficient in tact, temper, and 
judgment, and he does not appear to gain the 
confidence and esteem of the men.’’ 
Then, after that inspection took place in 
March, 1889, Colonel Jackson left the 
command, and he never came back to 
the regiment. Sir Charles Gough never 
saw him again. About a year after- 
wards Sir Charles Gough was called 
upon to report regarding the regiment, 
and took the opportunity of reporting 
upon it in these terms— 

“Colonel Jackson is absent, and has been 
absent during the greater part of last year.” 
He had been absent, in fact, during the 
whole of it— 

‘I attribute the vast improvement which 

has taken place in the 5th Bengal Cavalry 
greatly to the fact of his absence. I was 
asked to report upon it almost immediately 
after he had come under my command, and 
before I had had time to get an intimate know- 
ledge of Colonel Jackson, from what I have 
seen of him since,” 
Now, I beg your Lordships to observe 
that Sir Charles Gough had never seen 
him during that time. He, had never 
been under Sir Charles Gough’s 
command since the year before this 
Report :— 

“T feel sure his return to the regiment 
would be disastrous to it ; he is utterly deficient 
in tact, temper, and judgment.” 

That is what is stated a year after he 
had seen him, for Sir Charles Gough 
had never seen him since the first 
Report; and yet he says that he is 
somewhat deficient in tact, and in his 
manner of dealing with the men. 
Surely your Lordships must see that a 
Report of that sort going up to the 
Commander-in-Chief in India was likely 
to do Colonel Jackson the most terrible 
injury and to damage his reputation, and 
I venture to say that if that Report had 
been brought to the knowledge of the 
Governor General in Council in India, I 
am sure he would not have paid any 
attention to such a Report as that. 
General Luck appears to have exer- 
cised a malign influence upon these 
Go and to have twisted and dis- 
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torted their views regarding Colonel 
Jackson into something totally dis- 
tinct from what that officer really 
was. Then the Report comes up 
to the Commander -in - Chief, and 
the Commander-in-Chief, haying taken 
General Luck’s Report, and ignored 
altogether Sir Hugh Gough’s favourable 
Report, reports in 1888 that he considers 
the Reports received were sufficient to 
require Colonel Jackson to retire, and 
that unless the regiment improved he 
would have to be removed from the 
command. A year after, the Commander- 
-in-Chief again reports upon the regi- 
ment, and says that the Reports of the 
present year are again of an unfavourable 
nature. Now, that was not exactly the 
case ; Sir Charles Gough’s Report was 
not unfavourable. He distinctly stated 
to Colonel Jackson—“The confidential Re- 
port upon you is not altogether unfa- 
vourable ;” and yet this Report says— 
“They are again of an unfavourable 
nature.” It shows that the inquiry into 
the condition of this officer’s qualities as 
a commanding officer have not really 
had fair play atall. Colonel Jackson had 
been reported upon as wanting in tact, 
judgment, and temper. That was prin- 
cipally based upon Sir Charles Gough’s 
Report, and upon General Luck’s Report, 
but there is a very curious corre- 
spondence “which took place upon the 
matter. Colonel Jackson had an interview 
with General Luck in the presence of Sir 
George Greaves, the present Commander- 
in-Chief in Bombay, who was called upon 
to report as to that interview, which 
occurred during the camp exercises in 
1888. General Greaves, being requested 
to report upon what occurred, stated 
that owing to the nature of the ground 
the lines of the 5th Bengal Cavalry had 
necessarily been thrown back from the 
general line of the camp— 

**General Luck found fault with Colonel 
Jackson for this, and his manner and voice were 
more harsh than is usual in the Service, 
especially as there were several junior officers 
present. Colonel Jackson’s demeanour was 
calm and respectful, but it was evident to me 
there was ill-feeling between these two officers, 
irrespective of the particular circumstances of 
the moment. On thinking the matter over 
since, I have come to the conclusion that 
Colonel Jackson had more reason to complain 
of the ground assigned to him for his camp 


than General Luck had to complain of his use 
of it.” 


I will not detain your Lordships further 
Lord Chelmsford 
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upon this unfortunate case, but I 
would beg your Lordships to remember 

that Colonel Jackson’s reputation as a 
cavalry officer, which never had any 
slur passed upon it before, is at stake. 
Colonel Jackson has on all sides received 
commendations and gvod reports from 
the different officers, different Viceroys, 
and general officers under whom he has 
served, and it seems to me this is a case 
in which a single officer has been able, 
by twisting and distorting reports with 
regard to Colonel Jackson, to do him a 
very serious injury in the estimation of 
the Governor Genéral in Council and 
in that of the Commander-in-Chief in 
India. I trust the Secretary of State 
for India will see his way to rectify that 
injustice, and if it should be thought 
that for any reason Colonel Jackson 
should not be returned to the command 
of his regiment, at all events, that he 
may be allowed to succeed to that to 
which he has every right in my opinion, 
namely, his Colonel’s allowances. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, I 
am afraid that injustice has been done 
to one officer by’ the noble and gallant 
Lord who has just spoken, and that is 
General Luck. Why there is any slur 
to be cast on General Luck’s character 
I donot know. The noble Lord said at 
the outset of his remarks that nothing 
was to be said against General Luck, 
that he was an able and excellent officer, 
and immediately following upon that he 
insinuated that General Luck had’ a 
personal spite against Colonel Jackson. ” 

*Lorp CHELMSFORD : I beg the noble 
Viscount’s pardon; I read from Sir 
George Greaves’s Report which stated 
that. 

*Viscount CROSS: Sir George Greaves’s 
Reportstated that. lamquitesureColonel 
Jackson would never say anything of the 
kind himself. Turning to the question 
itself, I am{'sure your Lordships 
will believe it is a matter of very great 
pain to me to be compelled to say any- 
thing against thé conduct of an officer in 
the Indian Service.’ But first I would 
say one or two words about the Parlia- 
mentary guarantee. The noble Harl 
who brought this ‘matter forward’ stated 
that in no one case—and he quoted Lord 
Napier of Magdala as his authority—had 
any person been dismissed by the old 
East India Company unless after a trial 
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by Court Martial. I have not had time 
to have the whole of the records searched, 
but I can assure the noble Earl that 
upon that point he is entirely mistaken. 
There was a case which happened not 
long before the East India Company 
was dissolved, of an officer who had the 
command of a regiment which before 
that had been in very good order, but 
under his hands had got into disorder. 
There was no Court Martial held in that 
case at all, but he was dismissed by the 
East India Company. 

*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: Dis- 
missed the Service, or removed from the 
command of his regiment ? 

*Viscounr CROSS: He was removed 
from the command of his regiment and 
retired from the Service on pension. 
There was another case where an officer 
was tried by Court Martial for conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man; the Court Martial acquitted him, 
but the Court of Directors having 
inquired into the whole case thought 
that although he had been acquitted 
of the charges brought against him 
he was not a person who should be 
allowed to remain in the Service, 
and he was treated in a similar way. 
I have shown your Lordships two in- 
stances, and I am assured there are 
many more, but I have not had time tolook 
into the records of what was done by the 
East India Company. What was then 
Gone was that an officer was put upon 
an extraordinary or invalid list which 
practically was the same thing as putting 
him on pension. Now let me come to 
the Parliamentary Guarantee which 
rests, as the noble Earl says, entirely 
upon Mr. Henley’s clause, that clause 
being put into the Act which made over 
the Government of India to the Crown, 
The noble Eari says I am not to look 
upon it in a legal point of view, but at 
all events I am entitled to look upon it 
in a legal point of view to see what the 
meaning of the Act of Parliament was. 
It so happens that this very question 
has been tried in a Court of Law, and I 
do not quite see why the noble Earl does 
not wish me to refer to it. There was 
one officer of the local force who was 
dismissed. He was an officer in the Hast 
India Company’s Military service, and 
subsequently continued in the Indian 
Army when the Indian Military and 
Naval Services were transferred to the 
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Crown. He brought an action against 
the Secretary of State for India, as 
representing the Crown, for damages for 
having been placed on the Pension List, 
and so compelled to retire from the 
Army. That action was tried before Mr. 
Justice Grove, and I think it is right we 
should see what was decided in that case 
so that we can see what is the legal 
meaning of this Parliamentary Guarantee. 
It was contended by the plaintiff that 
the East India Company had by contract, 
expressed or implied, with its military 
officers, including the plaintiff, waived 
its right to dismiss them, and that the 
plaintiff retained his rights under such 
contract against the Seerctary of State 
for India representing the Crown. That 
was argued at very great length, and the 
learned Judge says that this power of 
removal exists in the Crown for the 
benefit of the Empire, and for the 
benefit of Her Majesty’s subjects, and 
could not be contracted away ; otherwise 
any officer whom a jury might have 
considered physically and mentally 
deficient might retain his place in the 
Army, notwithstanding he was found 
unsuitable for the performance of his 
duties. Then the learned Judge pro- 
ceeds to discuss this Henley Clause on 
which the noble Ear] relied, and he says 
the contract must be taken to refer to 
the existing laws and customs and 
regulations subject to the military 
regulations, and not overriding the 
power of dismissal or removal. Then, 
with regard to Section 56, the enactment 
on which the noble Ear! relies, he says 
that does not seem to alter this view, but 
strengthens it, by saying that all the 
forces should be subject to all regula- 
tionsrelating to the East India Company’s 
forces as if they had throughout been 
acts relating to the forces of the Crown 
instead. of the forces of the compary. So 
far as the legal. right goes, that case 
makes it absolutely clear that the power 
does exist in the Crown, and that, under 
the advice of the Secretary of State, the 
Crown can remove any officer, notwith- 
standing the Henley Clause, which was 
introduced no doubt for the purpose 
which the noble Earl stated. This 
question was discussed, as the noble 
Earl has said, in 1869, 1870, and 1871 ; 

and in 1872, when the noble Earl 


Colonel George Jackson. 


himself was Governor General of India, 
an Order was_ issued, 
K 2 


stating that 
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unemployed officers who are ineligible 
for public employment by reason of clear 
misconduct or proved inefficiency, or 
have been removed for that reason, or 
who, by misconduct, have rendered 
themselves ineligible for regimental 
employment, “will be called upon ‘to 
send in their resignation,” that they will 
be called upon to retire, and if they 
fail to do so, they will be removed or put 
* upon the Pension list. That was the 
noble Earl’s own Order when in office 
in India. Now, other Secretaries of 
State have had this matter before them. 
The Duke of Argyll, in the year 1872, 
is discussing this question, and he writes 
in this way to the Governor General— 

“You are authorised therefore at once to 
call upon all officers who are pronounced by 
your Government ineligible for public employ- 
ment by reason either of clear misconduct, 
or proved physical or mental inefficiency, 
or who, in the words of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Uhief, ‘have been removed 
from their appointments for inefficiency.’ . . 
to send in their application to retire upon such 
pension as they may be entitled to under the 
regulations ; intimating to them, that should 
they fail to do so within a definite and short 
time they will be removed to the pension list.’’ 
That was the case in 1872 in a Despatch 
written to the Governor General of 
India. It goes on to say, that to pre- 
vent the growth in future of a military 
burden rendered possible by the peculiar 
organisation of the Indian Service, an 
officer may, generally speaking, become 
unemployed in one of four ways. He 
may be removed for unfitness or in- 
efficiency in his particular office or de- 
partment—— 

THe Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
think the noble Earl is not quite correct. 
I read that Despatch, and there is no 
intimation in it, that any officer, 
removed from an appointment because 
he was not fit for that appointment, 
should be compulsorily retired; it was 
evidently contemplated he should be 
employed in some other appointment. 


*Viscounr CROSS: The way in which 
he speaks of it in this Despatch is very 
remarkable. He says— 

**They are to send in their application to 
retire upon such pension as they may be 
entitled to under the regulations, intimating to 
them, that should they fail to do so, they will 
be removed.” 


Tae Eart or NORTHBROOK: I am 
sorry to interrupt the noble Viscount, 
but as this happened when I was in 

Viscount Cross 
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India, I may be allowed to explain that 
that general order was only temporary, 
and applied to a certain number of 
officers. This officer has not been re- 
moved from the command of his regi- 
ment; he has not been given his three 
months, and that general order has 
thereby lapsed. 

*Viscount CROSS: The reason I quote 
this general order is this: officers were 
all under the same Parliamentary 
Guarantee as Colonel Jackson claims to 
be ‘under ; and those particular officers 
who were placed on the pension list 
were under that guarantee. 

Tae Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
can only say that if my noble Friend 
can produce to me one single case of an 
officer who was retired under that order 
I will admit his argument, not other- 
wise. 

Viscount CROSS: That is the order. 
What may have been done under it I 
cannot tell. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: The 
records must be in the office. 


Viscount CROSS: The noble Lord 
has read this Despatch, and he has quoted 
the opinion of Lord Napier, but there is 
one sentence in it which I would like 
to call your Lordships’ attention to— 

“His Excellency then refers to the practice of 
the Court of Directors of the late East India 
Company, and expresses doubts as to the policy 
of placing officers on the retired list who may 
be unemployed through no fault of their 
own.” 

Then he observes that— 

“Those officers who have been removed from 

their appointment from inefficiency or who 
distinct or undeniable misconduct have rendered 
themselves ineligible for regimental commands, 
cannot be considered unjustly treated if they 
are not permitted to succeed to colonels’ 
allowances.’ 
That is clearly the case with Colonel Jack- 
son ; if he was removed from inefficiency, 
in spite of the so-called Parliamentary 
guarantee, in the opinion of Lord Napier 
he could not complain that he is deprived 
of colonels’ allowances. That is only 
one Despatch of a number which I have 
here. There was a Despatch written by 
the noble Marquess opposite, the 
Marquess of Ripon, in 1884, when he 
was Governor General, addressed to the 
noble Lord (the Earl of Kimberley), 
stating that— 

“General Hardinge recommends that when 
cases of disabilities of an insurmountable 
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nature, such as those originating from want 
of nerve or judgment necessitate the exclusion 
of an officer from the position of commandant 
or second in command of a regiment, a special 
report should be made to Government, setting 
forth the Commander-in-Chief’s reasons for 
withholding promotion from such officer.” 
But goes on to say— 


‘¢ The State has a right to expect from officers 
a high standard of efficiency jconsidering the 
liberal terms under which they are serving.” 
In that I entirely agree, that you have 
a right to expect from officers not a 
moderate but a high standard of 
efficiency. I have here several cases of 
officers who were removed forinefficiency 
when not in command, but when 
second in command, and who were 
removed for this reason, that if anything 
happened they would be called upon to 
assume the command of their regiments, 
for which they were not fitted. There- 
fore, it has been applied to officers 
second in command. I have also a 
Despatch from Lord Randolph Churchill 
when Secretary of Siate, to the same 
effect, and concluding with the remark 
to the Governor General of India that 
if he finds any officer ineffiicient, 
and not able to perform his duty to the 
satisfaction of his superiors, he may rely 
upon his support in the removal of 
that officer. I think I have shown, at 
all events as far as the Parliamentary 
guarantee goes, there is no case for 
Colonel Jackson. Great caution, I quite 
admit, is necessary, and I quite admit 
that officers should not be dismissed 
rashly because the power exists ; but all 
I have been urging is that the power 
does exist, and that the Government 
had a right to remove Colonel Jackson 
if he was proved to be inefficient. 
Leaving that part of the case, I will 
come to the question whether he was 
efficient or not. I am bound to say that 
if ever my character has to be defended, 
I hope it will not be defended by my 
noble and gallant Friend who sits behind 
me (Lord Chelmsford), for I certainly 
thought that he made a very weak 
defence. No doubt Colonel Jackson had 
not been in command of the regiment for 
some long time. He had been on the staff. 
There is no doubt he was a good officer, 
or was believed to be so, and was ap- 
pointed to this regiment to bring it into 
order. The noble Earl and my noble 


and gallant Friend behind me have both 
quoted extensively from a Report of Sir 
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Hugh Gough. There are sentences in 
that Report which undoubtedly say 
Colonel Jackson was a moderate officer, 
but if my noble Friends had only taken 
the trouble to read that Report through, 
they would have seen an enormous num- 
ber of faults that Sir Hugh Gough finds 
in that Report. But I do not think 
that Report ought to have been quoted, if 
I may say so with all humility to your 
Lordships, without going on to state 
what happened in reference to it after- 
wards. There was a letter, which was 
sent to Colonel Jackson; it is not a 
Report on the regiment made to the mili- 
tary authority in India. It was sent after 
the Inspector General of Cavalry hadcome, 
and then the real Report was made by 
Sir Hugh Gough. Now, I will read what 
Sir Hugh Gough said when he made his 
Report, not to Colonel Jackson, but to 
the military authorities—. 

‘Colonel Jackson is reported by the 

Inspector-General of Cavalry as a failure. He 
failed to bring his regiment into a state of 
efficiency ; an opinion in which I‘concur. He 
is considered to have neither tact, judgment, 
nor qualifications, and I regret not being able 
to make a satisfactory Report on his regi- 
ment.” 
That is some time after he had 
written the Report to Colonel Jackson, 
and all I can say is that I think both 
those Reports should have been placed 
before your Lordships at the same time. 
The Governor-General and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were very much struck 
with the difference between those 
Reports, and they called for an explana- 
tion of how it came to pass that he 
should have told Colonel Jackson one 
thing, and should have formally re- 
ported to his superior something else ; 
and then Sir Hugh Gough says—I am 
bound to say I think it is rather a lame 
explanation—that he thought the 
regiment wanted encouraging, that 
there were some good points about 
it, and he thought when he wrote 
to Colonel Jackson he would say 
all he possibly could in its favour, 
although he had _ not _ practically 
come to that conclusion himself. 
But now I come to the Reports of the 
Inspector-General of Cavalry, General 
Luck, because they really do bear upon 
this case very much. In March, 1888, 
the Inspector-General of Cavalry goes to 
inspect this particular regiment, and 
what did he say? He says— 









* As a leader Colonel Jackson is wanting in 
dash, and unable to apply quickly his know- 
ledge of drill, which is limited, tothe circum- 
stances of the moment. I recommend his re- 
moval from the command at the end of the 
year unless a very marked improvement takes 
place in the meantime.” 


You cannot, I think, have a stronger 
Report against a man than that, saying 
he is unfit for his command and recom- 
mending his removal the next year 
unless a different state of things should 
take place in the interval. Then, what 
happens in March, 1889? Sir Charles 
Gough goes to inspect the regiment, for 
it had then changed its position and was 
under Sir Charles Gough. He says— 

“Colonel Jackson does not possess any real 

ability as a commanding officer, but is about a 
fairly average officer; is zealous and means 
well and is anxious to do so, but is waxrting 
in manner and tact in dealing with men, and 
does not appear to gain their confidence and 
esteem.” 
Now comes the Inspector-General of 
Cavalry again ; and in March, 1889, the 
same month of the same year, what he 
says is — 

“In my Opinion Colonel Jackson is not fit to 

command a regiment. I have no reason to 
alter the opinion I formed of him last year. 
His ignorance of drill on many occasions was 
most marked. 1! fear the regiment will never 
improve while under his command. They 
work well enough under their squadron com- 
manders.” 
Can you have a worse report than that 
of any officer? He says this officer is 
unfit for the command; that the men 
work well enough while under their 
squadron commanders, who do know 
their work, but that they do not work 
well when he comes tothe front. Surely 
you could not have a worse report than 
that. Then the Commander-in-Chief is 
consulted, and he quotes this report and 
says— 

“T have no option but to report my opinion 
that Colonel Jackson should not be permitted 
to remain in command,” 


and he goes on to give further reasons. 
He says— 

“TI saw the regiment twice last winter, first 
at the Delhi camp of exercise and afterwards 
at Lucknow,”’ 
and then he goes on to tell you his 
opinion of what the condition of the 
regiment is, and to say that he was not 
favourably impressed by it. First, then, 


you have the Report of the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry, and you have not one 
Viscount Cross 
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single word in Colonel Jackson’s favour 
to balance the arguments used against 
him in the Reports of the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry and the Commander- 
in-Chief. But in 1890 Sir Charles 
Gough goes to this regiment again, and 
although the words used by him were 
read by my noble and gallant Friend 
(Lord Chelmsford) I do not think he 
read them quite to the point. Colonel 
Jackson had gone away. What had be- 
come of the regiment in the meantime? 
Was it in the same state as when he left 
it? How was it found by Sir Charles 
Gough in 1890? What he says is— 

‘Colonel Jackson is absent and has been 
absent during the greatest part of the past 
year. IL attribute the vast improvement that 
has taken place in the 5th Bengal Cavalry 
greatly to the fact of his absence. I was 
asked to report upon him almost immediately 
after he had come nnder my command and 
before I had had time to get an intimate 
knowledge of him. From what I have seen of 
him since, and the improved state of the 
regiment since he left, I feel certain his return 
to the command would be disastrous to the 
regiment. He is utterly deficient in tact, 
temper, and judgment.” 
And yet the noble Earl wishes me to 
say, in the face of the opinion of the 
Commander-in-Chief, not only from these 
Reports, but from his own knowledge of 
the regiment, and when I am told that 
Colonel Jackson’s return to the regiment 
will be disastrous to it, that I am pre- 
pared to step in at this stage and put 
down the opinion of the Commaader-in- 
Chief, the Governor Generai in Council, 
and say that this man ought to be re- 
instated. I think that would be a very 
strong measure for me to take. I doubt 
whether my noble Friend opposite, when 
Secretary of State, or any other Secretary 
of State, would take the responsibility of 
sending a man back to the command of 
his regiment after receiving these re- 
ports. Then, my noble Friend says no 
care has been taken to sift Colonel Jack- 
son’s case since he came home. I ven- 
ture to say that no case has ever received 
more consideration. The noble Earl says 
it might be referred to three persons 
whom he named; but this matter has 
already been most seriously considered. 

Tae Eart or NORTHBROOK: I re- 
ferred to the question of his rights under 
the Parliamentary guarantee. 

*Viscount CROSS: I thought the noble 
Earl meant as to Colonel Jackson’s con- 
duct. Iam speaking now of his conduct: 
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This matter has been referred to three 
of, probably, the very best men you could 
put your fingers upon for the purpose, 
members of my Council, Sir Archibald 
Alison, Sir Peter Lumsden, and Sir 
Donald Stewart. I think you could not 
find an officer in the whole Indian Army 
who knows more about such matters 
than Sir Donald Stewart. Those officers 
all came to the absolute conclusion that 
it was utterly impossible that this officer 
should be allowed to remain in command 
of his regiment. In the face of that 
does my noble Friend really think that 
a Secretary of State would step in and 
say this officer should be returned to 
his command? My Lords, that is the 
case I have to lay before you. My noble 
Friend said when Colonel Jackson got 
home he was astonished to find he was 
to retire. Well, he must be a most 
extraordinary man if he was astonished 
when he got home, because he did not 
leave India until towards the end of 
1889, and when he was in India he had 
received a letter from the Adjutant 
General, dated the 10th of May, 1889, 
and marked “Urgent,” in which he 
was told that, owing to the unfavour- 
able reports made upon him at the 
inspection of the 5th Bengal Cavalry, it 
would not be possible for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to allow him to con- 
tinue in command of the regiment. He 
knew that; he had it from the Adju- 
tant General himself in May, 1889, 
and he could not, therefore, have been 
astonished at it when he got to England 
in 1890. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: The 
noble Viscount must have misunder- 
stood me in a very odd way. What I 
said was when he came back without 
having received any intimation from the 
Adjutant General, he was exceedingly 
surprised at receiving this intimation 
that he would be expected to retire. 

*Viscount CROSS: I will come to that 
part of the case presently. Clearly he 
had had warning enough. He was told 
in May, 1889, he could not remain in 
command of the regiment. My noble 
Friend says now that he went away 
under the impression that General 
Roberts would give him another ex- 
amination. I will read the words of the 
letter— 


‘*Sir Frederick had hoped that you might 
have remained in India till the end of thi 
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cold weather and have stood the test of another 
inspection.” 

Not that he was not in his own right, 
but that General Roberts was willing to 
do it out of kindness to Colonel Jackson. 
When Colonel Jackson called upon the 
Commander-in-Chief at Simla.he was told 
that every consideration had been given. 
to his case; but he was told,that although 
the Commander-in-Chief’s opinion of his 
unfitness for the command remained un- 
changed, it would be better for him to 
defer leaving the country until his case 
was settled. He was told that it would 
be better in his own interest that 
he should postpone his departure for 
England until he should haye under- 
gone another inspection which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was willing to grant 
him out of kindness. That is. precisely 
what the Commander-in-Chief told him ; 
but in spite of that advice he left the 
country, and I do not know how 
he could have been astonished after- 
wards when he came to England 
to find that he was asked to take this 
course. There is a considerable gap in 
the correspondence, but before I finish 
I may say a letter was written to him 
privately. It was thought better that a 
private letter should be sent so as not to 
hurt his feelings, telling him that he 
might retire. The reason there has 
been delay was this: In consequence of 
the interest which I knew the noble 
Earl took in this matter, I was quite 
determined that Colonel Jackson’s case 
should be re-considered in India if 
possible, and, therefore, I went out of 
my way to communicate with the 
Viceroy, begging him to look into the 
case and see if he could find any loop- 
hole in Colonel Jackson’s favour. The 
answer I received was there was not 
another word to be said, and that there 
could not be; that the Viceroy had 
looked into the whole case himself and 
was satisfied that justice had been done. 
What more can be done in the face of 
these Reports? If the Commander-in- 
Chief and military advisers, after the 
satisfactory consideration which they had 
given to the case at my instance, said, 
and when the Viceroy also says that there 
is nothing for it but that the man must be 
dismissed, what could the Secretary of 
State do but this? There is one point, 
‘more to which I will refer, and I cannot 





help thinking that this is at the bottom 
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of Colonel Jackson’s feeling in the 
matter—and I feel it, too—that is, that 
he should be deprived of his Colonel’s 
allowances. That is the point which 
Lord Napier alluded to when he said 
that if a man is removed for inefficiency 
—these are Lord Napier’s own words— 
‘They cannot be considered unjustly treated 
if they are not permitted to succeed to Colonel’s 
allowances."’ 
Just let me point out, in order that 
Colonel Jackson should gain his Colonel’s 
allowances, the alternative I should be 
put to. This officer cannot go back to 
his regiment. He would receive full 
pay for six years from the Revenues of 
India in order that at the end of that 
time he should receive his Colonel’s 
allowances. Do your Lordships think I 
could stand up in this House, or that 
anyone representing the Government of 
India could stand up in the other House 
of Parliament, and defend such a course ? 
I could not do so. My Lords, I have to 
apologise for having taken up some time 
in explaining this matter fully to the 
House, but I hope your Lordships will be 
content with my explanation. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK : I beg 
to move for the Regulations mentioned in 
my notice. 

*Viscounr CROSS: I quite forgot to 
say there are no Regulations, and, there- 
fore, I cannot give them. The only 
Regulations are the Statutes which refer 
to the East India Company. Those are 
Statutes which transfer these powers to 
the Crown ; but there are no Regulations ; 
had there been, they should at once be 
placed on the Table. 


Tue Kart or NORTHBROOK: Am I 
to understand from the noble Viscount 
that there are no Regulations stating on 
what grounds an officer may be removed 
from his command to the Pension List ? 
If so, it is a state of things which leaves 
the reputation of almost any officer in 
the power of the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, because the noble Viscount’s 
explanation is simply repeating what 
the Commander-in-Chief in India has 
said, and there can be no remedy for any 
injustice which may be done by the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. I will 


not trouble your Lordships with an 

elaborate answer in regard to the course 

which has been taken in this case of 
Viscount Cross 
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Colonel Jackson. I will simply say that 
every single point which has been made by 
thenobleViscounthas been most carefully 
considered by me, and I can say that the 
noble Viscount has omitted to state what- 
ever was in favour of Colonel Jackson, 
and has stated with great ability, and 
with all the authority which his position 
enables him to exercise, everything which 
can possibly be said against that officer. 
But I will prove to your. Lordships in 
one moment how very cursorily and 
carelessly the attention of the noble 
Viscount must have been called to this 
case. The noble Viscount gave several 
Reports which were damaging to Colonel 
Jackson. He seemed to think it was a 
right thing for an officer commanding a 
division to state that subsequent experi- 
ence had led him to a conclusion when 
he had no subsequent experience at all ; 
he thought it was right that a Com- 
mander-in-Chief should make a state- 
ment of that kind, without examination, 
to the Governor General in India, in 
order that he might deal with an officer 
upon sucha Report as that; and the 
noble Viscount laid great stress upon 
a Minute of the Commander-in-Chief 
himself, in which he said he could 
personally testify to the condition of the 
regiment, for he had seen it twice, once 
at Delhi, and once at Lucknow. Will 
your Lordships believe me when I 
say that that statement was entirely 
inaccurate — that the Commander-in- 
Chief had not seen the regiment twice, 
and that if the Governor General of 
India relied upon that statemeut he 
relied upon a statement which was con- 
trary to the fact? Colonel Jackson, in 
his Memorial, put that before the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Secretary of State 
considered it such a trifle for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India to send an 
inaccurate Report to the Governor Gene- 
ral that he has not even taken the trouble 
to find out that it was inaccurate. I can 
assure your Lordships I have taken great 
pains in going into this case, and it is 
only one of the many extraordinary 
circumstances which show the manner 
in which officers are treated in India at 
the present time if Colonel Jackson’s 
case is at all a specimen of the way in 
which business is done in the Adjutant 
General’s office in India. I would take 
the sense of the House upon the matter ; 
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but, as there are no Papers, it is impos- 
sible for me to divide. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 
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KYANG KHENG. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp LAMINGTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Indian Government have yet decided 
upon recognising the State of Kyang 
Kheng as tributary to the Burmese Shan 
State of Kyang Tung? 

*Viscount CROSS: My Lords, there is 
no doubt this is a very important ques- 
tion, and I am very glad the noble Lord 
has brought the matter forward. The 
Government of India are at present con- 
sidering the matter ; they have agents 
there looking into it, but they have not 
yet had an opportunity of considering 
their Report. I hope to be able next 
Session to give a better answer upon the 
subject. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I would 
ask the noble Viscount whether the 
Commissioners are making progress in 
settling the boundaries with the Siamese 
Government ? 

*Viscount CROSS: Yes ; I believe they 
are making rapid progress. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL, 
(No. 256.) 
Read 3* (according to order) with 
Amendments. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


Lorp BARRINGTON: My Lords, I 
have an Amendment to move upon 
Clause 18. It is scarcely worth while 
to recapitulate what took place yesterday. 
The sense of the House was very well 
proved by the Division which took place. 
Notwithstanding the able manner in 
which the noble Earl appealed to your 
Lordships in endeavouring to have the 
clause struck out of the Bill, it remains, 
having been carried by a large majority. 
I say nothing more, but that my sym- 
pathies are very much with the 
noble Earl, and I think that the 
sting of the clause might well be 
be removed by an Amendment. There- 
fore, I would now move to add at 
the end of the clause, 


‘Unless she produces a medical certificate 
that the employment will not be injurious to 
her health.” 
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Clause 18 is to prevent an em™ 
ployer during the space of four weeks 
knowingly employing a woman after her 
confinement. There is no doubt that 
many women are able to follow their 
ordinary occupation in less time than 
four weeks. It was shown, upon very 
good evidence produced by the noble 
Earl, that many do so in 10 days or a 
fortnight, and I think that if a woman 
obtains a medical certificate that she is 
in a fit state there can be no possible 
objection to her being employed earlier 
than a month if she desires. I beg to 
move this Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in page 8, line 39, 
at the end of Clause 18, to insert the 
words— 

(** Unless she produces a medical certificate 
that the employment will not be injurious to 
her health.’’)—( Zhe Lord Barrington.) 

Toe Kart or KIMBERLEY: Before 
the noble Lord answers, I must call 
attention to the fact that no notice has 
been given of the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment ; and without expressing any 
opinion upon it, I would point out that 
after the decision given in a much 
fuller House by a decided majority, it is 
very inconvenient that the subject should 
be brought forward in a very small 
House upon an Amendment of which no 
notice has been given. 

Toe LORD PRESIDENT or Tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): I 
think what the noble Earl has said is 
conclusive; we were told the other 
evening that it could not be done with- 
out notice. 

*Eart WEMYSS: This is a very im- 
portant proposal of my noble Friend’s, 
and I think the Amendment ought to be 
considered. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: But there 
is no notice. 

*Kart WEMYSS: I know—it is a 
matter of form. Why not postpone the 
Third Reading? There is no hurry. 
Instead of taking it now, postpone it ; 
that will give time for notice. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
Third Reading has been passed. 

*Eart WEMYSS: Then I can move a 
postponement before the Bill is passed. 

Tue Ear, or KIMBERLEY : That is 
a very inconvenient course. The House 
has decided this question by a large 
majority after a full discussion, and we 
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have now passed the Third Reading. 
It is really very inconvenient to put in 
Amendments without notice after that. 

Lorv BARRINGTON: I press my 
Amendment. 

*Eart WEMYSS: I do not know what 
is the form; but I must say I think it 
is extremely desirable that this proviso 
should be appended to the clause. 
Surely the noble Lords on my right, if it 
is unnecessary that some women should 
be kept out of their proper employment 
for four weeks—that is, if their health as 
shown by a medical certificate admits of 
their resuming their work—do not wish 
that they should be deprived of their 
employment needlessly ? My own im- 
pression is that the whole of this legisla- 
tion is wrong so far as it is carried out in 
this particularclause. I divided upon it 
because Lord Hannen came to me and 
said —— 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: May I 
interrupt the noble Lord? As I under- 
stand the Order of the House, it is irregu- 
lar to move an Amendment at this stage 
without notice. I quite admit that from 
time to time by consent of the House 
formal Amendments have been made ; 
but this is a matter of substance, and I 
believe, as a question of Order of the 
House, it is out of order to move such an 
Amendment at such a time. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Amendments moved, in Clause 26, 
page 10, line 29, after (‘therein ”) to 
insert— 

(‘‘ And every contractor employed by any 
such occupier”’) ; lines 39 and 40, to leave out 
(“in a factory or workshop.) The occupier 
of the factory or workshop,’’) and insert (‘‘ by 
theoccupier of a factory or workshop, or by a 
contractor, the occupier, or contractor.’’)— 
(The Lord de Ramsey.) 


Lorp SANDHURST: I agree to that 
Amendment, Those words were ori- 
ginally inserted in the clause which I 
proposed, 

Amendment agreed to. 

Moved, “That the Bill do now pass.” 

*Eart WEMYSS: Now, my Lords, I 
move at this stage that the Bill be post- 
poned, and I do so simply on this ground. 
As a matter of fact, I believe this 
proviso is one which we had.every reason 
to believe would be accepted. It modi- 


fies the evil of the clause itself, and may 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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be of great advantage to those poor 
women who by the clause are to be 
struck out of employment for four weeks 
when they are perfectly able at the end 
of two or three to return to their work. 
Ido hope the noble Lord in charge of 
the Bill, and those on the Government 
side of the House, will allow the Bill to 
be postponed, in order that notice of this 
Amendment may be given in due form. 
I do trust that will be consented to by 
the leaders of this House. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I feel sure that 
is impossible. The Motion has been put, 
“That the Bill do pass,” and if you 
adjourn that Motion no Amendments 
can be put in after the Third Reading. 
An adjournment of the Motion ‘‘ That 
the Bill do pass” will not enable 
Amendments to be put in. 

*Eart WEMYSS: We were told that 
would be the proper course, and that it 
has been done. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: What was done 
in the case of the Gates and Toll-bars 
Bill was that the adjournment took place 
upon the Motion for the Third Reading 
of the Bill. 

*Eart WEMYSS: I can only regret, 
my Lords, that the Forms of this House 
should prevent a necessary modification 
of a very foolish and very harsh clause. 
The responsibility rests with others, and 
not with us. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
not quite certain that my noble and 
learned Friend is accurate. I havea 
very distinct recollection of the Land 
Transfer Bill when the Motion was put 
that the Bill should pass ; a Motion was 
then made upon that, and upon that 
Motion it was defeated. 

*Eart WEMYSS: On the strength of 
that, I will move that this stage of the 
Bill be adjourned, and I will divide 
upon it. 


Amendment moved, ‘That the 
Debate on the said Motion be adjourned 
to Monday next.”—(The Lord Wemyss 
[E. Wemyss].) 


*Tue Hart or KIMBERLEY : My im- 
pression is that the Amendment cannot 
be proposed after the Motion that the 
Bill do pass. 

*Toe Eart or SELBORNE: In_ the 
case mentioned by my noble and learned 
Friend there can be no doubt that the 
Motion “That,the Bill do pass”. had not. 
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been put; the Third Reading had been 
passed; and it was agreed that the 
Debate should be adjourned at that 
stage. 

On Question, resolved in the negative. 


*Eart WEMYSS: My Lords, I wish to 
give notice, in reference to the Motion 
for postponement of this Bill, that if 
the Bill receives Her Majesty’s assent 
I shall next Session bring in a Bill to 
repeal the 16th clause. 

Bill passed, and returned to the.Com- 
mons. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(No. 257.) 
Read 3* (according to order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


BILL. 


TRUSTS AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 246.) 

Read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments; further Amendments 
made; Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACT (1860) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 162.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ELECTIONS) 
BILL.—(No. 248.) 
Read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments. 


*Lorp HENNIKER:* On Clause 4 I 
have an Amendment. It is with regard 
to questions which were put in Standing 
Committee the other day by the noble 
Lord opposite, Lord Lingen. The Amend. 
ment, I think, meets the wishes of the 
noble Lord as far as possible and clears 
up the difficulty. As the words stood, 
it might have been impossible for any 
Alderman or County Councillor to resign, 
but as they will stand by my Amend- 
ment it is possible that there should 
be such resignation. That is my inten- 
tion in moving this Amendment; in 
fact, that the law remains as it is at 
present. 

Amendment moved, in Clause 4, page 
2, lines 34 and 35, to leave out’ (“shall 
continue in office until that day”) and 
insert (“their term of office shall be ex- 
tended accordingly.”)—(The Lord Hartis- 
mere [Z. Henniker].) 
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(Elections) Bill. 


*Lorp LINGEN: Iam much obliged 
to the noble Lord for having introduced 
the words he proposes into the Bill, and 
I am quite willing to take his opinion, 
given no doubt under legal advice, that 
the words are sufficient for the purpose. 
The words provide that the chairmen and 
members mentioned in the beginning 
of the clause, whose term of office would 
have expired but for this Act on the 
ordinary day in November, “ shall con- 
tinue in office ” until the new date ; and 
this, it appears to me, somewhat in- 
fringed upon the privilege which is given 
by Section 36 of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882, and which is embodied 
in the Local Government Act, 1888, to 
the effect that the office-bearers of the 
Councils may resign their offices upon 
terms to be settled by the bye-laws of 
their respective Councils. The bye-laws 
of the County Council of London state 
that those officers may retire upon pay- 
ment of a fine of £1. The words which 
the noble Lord has consented to intro- 
duce will, I believe, be sufficient for the 
purpose. I have conferred with my 
noble Friend Lord Hobhouse upon the 
matter, and he is, as well as myself, 
satisfied with the words. I therefore 
beg leave to accept them. Perhaps your 
Lordships will grant me your patience 
if on the Third Reading of this Bill I 
make one or two further observations 
upon it. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in line 42, to 
leave out (“shall continue in office till 
that day”) and insert (“their term of 
office shall be extended accordingly.”)— 
(The Lord Hartismere [L. Henniker].) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorn THRING: My Lords, I have to 
introduce an Amendment by permission 
of the Local Government Board. It is 
for the purpose of removing a doubt, 
which was considered to be serious, with 
regard to the qualification of a County 
Councillor. A Councillor would be dis- 
qualified under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act if he holds any office of profit 
relating to the County Councils. There 
is a Return of County Council officers 
specially required. The Chairmen have 
been made Returning Officers, and they 
are entitled to fees and expenses. Those 
fees have not been received by the 
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Chairmen. They have appointed depu- 
ties who have received them, and they 
have not been disqualified. Of course 
the consequences of such disqualification 
would be most serious, and this clause 
has been introduced to prevent that. It 
can do no harm, and will remove the 
possibility of most serious consequences 
if it is retained. 

Amendment moved, after Clause 5, to 
insert the following new Clause :— 

(It is hereby declared that a person shall 
not be disqualified, nor be deemed ever to have 
been disqualified, under section twelve of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, for being a 
member of a county council by reason only of 
his being appointed returning officer by that 
council, except where he has directly or in- 
directly by himself or his partner received any 
profit or remuneration in respect of such 
appointment.” —( Zhe Lord Thring.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp LINGEN: I have already 
stated to your Lordships such reasons 
as occur to me why I think that this 
Bill is an inexpedient one in regard 
to the County Council of London, and 
in answer to those reasons the noble 
Lord who has charge of the Bill has 
brought forward his own arguments, 
and [I have no doubt he has brought 
forward those which he considers the 
strongest ; but I really think that, if it 
were worth while at this stage to do 
more than notice them,.there are some 
which call somewhat for the considera- 
tion of this House. It has been made a 
great argument against the London 
County Council that upon this question 
they changed their minds. Well, I will 
not say that their change of mind is sup- 
ported by a proverb of some weight, that 
second thoughts are best ; but whether it 
was consistent or inconsistent to change 
their mind, I think the real question 
before this House is whether their 
second resolution was an expedient one 
or not. Ido not think the mere fact 
of changing ought to be quoted against 
them. Then another argument which 
my noble Friend brought forward was 
this: that although there was a majority 
of two to one in the County Council 
for retaining the old date of election, 
yet the County Council was not the 
only representative of the ratepayers 
who were also represented by the 
Members of Parliament who sat for 
constituencies within the County of 

Lord Thring 
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London. I do think, my Lords, that is 
rather an extraordinary argument for a 
Government which has brought in a 
Local Government Bill to put forward. 
The constituencies which they speak of 
were constituted in the year 1885, and 
the date of the Local Government Bill 
is 1888. If there was no occasion for 
a further and separate representation of 
the ratepayers, I really fail to see why 
the Local Government Bill was brought 
in at all. But, as I understand the 
Local Government Bill, it does give to 
counties representation, a representative 
and an executive function, over certain 
matters which Parliament is content to 
delegate to them. Another argument 
which was urged by the noble Lord was, 
that be the inconvenience what it might, 
it would only occur once in three years. 
If it occurs at all, that I think is very 
scant comfort indeed to the Council. I 
do not wish to bring these points before 
your Lordships, except in the way of 
protest against this Bill. I think it 
is a Bill which does not rest upon 
sound arguments drawn from the 
municipal government and condition of 
London. Regulations which may be 
desirable for small County Councils re- 
presenting small areas plainly,as a matter 
of common-sense, do not apply to such a 
county as London. I venture to say 
that the attempt to apply such regula 
tions to such a county cannot be lasting, 
and I believe that at no very distant 
day your Lordships will have this 
question before you again. 


Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL.—(No. 243.) 
Read 3* (according to order) with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 
First Report from the Committee 
made, and to be printed. (No. 266.): 

To be considered on Tuesday next. 
House — at a quarter past 


ven o'clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 24th July, 1891. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY (RATES AND 
CHARGES) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL—(by Order). Z 

CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” 


*(3.15.) Mr. P. STANHOPE: I rise to 
move— 

“That this House, in view of the dissatis- 
faction expressed by the trading community 
throughout the Country, while unwilling to 
decline to adopt the Report of the Select 
Committee, is of opinion that its conclusions 
do not afford a final or equitable settloment of 
Railway Rates and Charges, and that further 
Amendwents in relief trade are urgently re- 
quired.”’ 

I am sorry that this important matter 
should have been postponed until so late 
a period of the Session. It has become, 
in consequence, a serious question with 
jhe traders what course they ought to 
take to obtain an amendment of some of 
the provisions contained in these orders. 
If there had been sufficient time, instead 
of the Motion which stands in my name, 
there would have been a Motion to nega- 
tive the Provisional Orders altogether, 
and to refuse to adopt the Report of the 
Joint Committee. But having regard 


to the fact that these Bills have been. 


the subject of consideration for so long 
@ period, that they do contain valuable 
provisions, that for the first time they 
codify the different laws which deal with 
railway rates and charges, and bring into 
one measure what at present is only to be 
found in something like 1,200 Acts of 
Parliament —having regard to those facts, 
and that advantages will undoubtedly be 
derived by certain classes of traders, in- 
stead of mecting the Bills with a direct 
negative, we propose to allow the Report 
to be adopted, but to record our condem- 
nation of many of its provisions, and our 
intention to raise the question again at 





the earliest opportunity. The first point 
on which I propose to make a remark 
has reference to the Department presided 
over by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade. I think 
that the attitude taken up from the be- 
ginning of this controversy by the Board 
of Trade has been the cause of much 
of the dissatisfaction which exists in re- 
gard to the settlement of these rates and 
charges. The House will remember 
that the agitation which gave rise to 
these Bills extended over a long series 
of years, and it was not until 1888 that 
the Railway Traffic Act was referred to 
a Grand Committee, of which I had the 
honour to bea Member. The question 
then arose as to what tribunal was to be 
erected to draw up a scheme of charges 
and rates between the Railway Com- 
panies and the traders. Many of the 
membersof the Grand Committee thought 
that an independent tribunal ought to be 
established to draw up a scheme which 
should be submitted to that House, and 
that the Board of Trade should be left 
outside, and able therefore to espouse 
and support the general cause of the 
traders. Bnt instead of taking this course 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Board 
of Trade took the responsibility upon 
themselves, and the Board of Trade kept 
the power of drawing up the schedules 
for the classification of rates and charges. 
From that moment the Board of Trade 
became so hampered in their action that, 
instead of being the official representa- 
tives of the traders throughout the 
country, fighting their battle and doing 
their best to secure their interests, they 
found themselves with their hands tied 
and unable to do anything more than 
support the general conclusions which 
were arrived at by the special tribunal, 
over which Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
and Mr. Courtenay Boyle presided with 
much ability and industry. We thought, 
however, that the tribunal was wrong in 
many essential particulars, and when the 
Report came before the House on the 
Second Reading of the Provisional 
Orders Bills, I took the liberty of dis- 
cussing it, and raised a question of prin- 
ciple in regard to terminals. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade then urged 
that it was an inconvenient time to dis- 
cuss this matter of detail, and that it 
would be better to refer it without 
further debate to the Joint Committee 











a subsequent opportunity being afforded 
. for discussion. The consequence has 
been that all these most important 
Bills, affecting the trade of the country 
from one end to the other, have really 
not been examined at all by this 
House. In fact, there are only five 
Members of this Housé who have any 
special cognisance of the subject or who 
have taken any special interest in draw- 
ing up these very important Provisional 
Orders. Having regard to the great 
dissatisfaction which undoubtedly exists 
in the country, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman would be well advised if even 
now he were to retard the passing of 
these Bills into law until next Session. 
The Provisional Orders themselves con- 
tain in Clause 2 of the Schedule a 
stipulation that they should not come 
into force until August 1, 1892. There- 
fore, 13 months would elapse from the 
present time and the date when the 
new rates and charges would come into 
actual operation, so that the Railway 
Companies would suffer no inconvenience 
if the Provisional Orders were held over 
until next year, when the House and the 
country would have had a better oppor- 
tunity of fully discussing them. These 
are the remarks which I desire to make 
as to the general conduct of the Board of 
Trade. I come now to other matters, to 
which I wish to invite the attention of 
the House. The Provisional Orders 
were referred to a Joint Committee of 
the Lords and Commons. The Railway 
Companies appeared before that Com- 
mittee with a vast array of legal talent, 
which ‘their great resources enabled 
them to obtain, and with a remarkable 
degree of cohesion and unanimity of 
opinion. In fact, it cannot be denied 
that the Railway Companies have already 
a right of entry into the Board of Trade, 
which the traders have, of course, not 
established. They goin and come ontas 
a matter of course. It was, perhaps, not 
unnatural for the Committee, on finding 
that there were differences of opinion 
among those who represented the traders, 
to fall back upon the suggestions of the 
Board of Trade as a reasonable com- 
promise. There was not that kind of 
concert and arrangement between 
the traders whith would have added 
to their strength, and the Railway 
Companies took advantage of the 


divided state of feeling, and squared 
Mr. P. Stanhope 
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certain most important interests which 
enabled them to obtain from the Joint 
Committee larger concessions. The first 
thing the Joint Committee did was to 
confirm absolutely and entirely the 
terminal station charges. When the 
question was last before the House, there 
was a case before the Law Courts which 
has since been decided. That decision 
does not absolutely determine the Com- 
pany’s claim, but it establishes their 
right to claim terminal station charges 
over certain portions of their system. 
For instance, the London and North- 
Western have a claim over 800 miles, 
and the Great Western over 900 
out of the 1,200 which constitutes the 
length of their railways. The decision, 
therefore, only confirms the right of the 
companies to impose terminal charges 
over the smaller part of their system. 
Yet, acting upon the advice of the Board 
of Trade, the Joint Committee have now 
imposed general station terminal charges 
upon the trading community for all time 
tocome. Iam willing to admit that in 
order to obtain uniformity the step taken 
by the Joint Committee may, under the 
circumstances, have been wise; but, 
inasmuch as the Committee have now 
accorded to the companies what was a 
very problematical right before, I think 
the traders have a right to ask that 
there should be a_ correspondingly 
large diminution of maximum rates and 
charges over the whole railway system. 
I now come to the second point, namely, 
the way in which the maximum rates 
and charges have been dealt with. 
The railway company’s contention from 
the beginning has been that whatever is 
done ought not to interfere with their 
dividends, but my own view is that the 
basis of charge should be the actual rates 
now imposed. I admit that the agri- 
culturists have, by the action of the 
Joint Committee, obtained valuable 
concessions, especially in regard to the 
carriage of milk, and considerable advan- 
tage has also been gained by the action 
of the Committee in regard to smalls. 
The latter concession is of great interest 
to small traders throughout the country, 
but it is more than counterbalanced by 
the generalimposition of terminalcharges. 
I come now to the traders represented 
by the Lancashire and Cheshire Con- 
ference, and certainly the attitude of the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee. to- 
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wards that interest had the effect of 
obliging the Conference to withdraw 
from the Committee altogether. The 
result is that in these Bills a number of 
curious clauses have been introduced 
which have had the effect of squaring— 
for I can use no other expression— 
certain large’ manufacturing interests 
while the small traders receive a very 
scanty measure of justice indeed. My 
contention is that if any advantage was 
to be given it should have been given to 
all and not toone large group of traders. 
The iron interest was represented -before 
the Committee by the South Stafford- 
shire Association, and the only result of 
their action has been the introduction of 
a provision which gives the traders a 
right in the case of undamageable iron 
to go back to the London and North- 
Western Act of 1846, which contains 
special low rates for unmanufactured 
iron. Having given this special con- 
cession to two or three large ironmasters 
in the district, the Committee then 
proceeded to raise the general’ charges 
upon manufactured iron. (Mr. Han- 
bury: No.) The consequence of the 
action of the Committee has been to 
transfer a large number of articles from 
class B to class C, thereby increasing 
the charge by from 30 to 40 per cent. 
The hon. Gentleman may shake his 
head, but I maintain that it isso. And 
I would ask why the Northamptonshire, 
the North Staffordshire, and other iron 
works are to suffer simply because 
certain gentlemen, by a job, have been 
able to obtain special advantages for 
themselves. I come now to one other 
class of articles, the Representatives of 
which in this House will, I have no 
doubt, raise their voices in opposition 
to the way in which it has been dealt 
with. I refer to the timber trade. 
Heretofore, timber has always, from 
time immemorial, been charged accord- 
ing to measurement, but now the Com- 
mittee have introduced a system of 
charging by weight that will disturb the 
whole timber trade of the country. I 
think it will be found that there is no 
place in the country where the timber 
trade exists, which has not sent either 
telegrams or deputations to its repre- 
sentatives, calling upon them to take 
steps to oppose the decision of the Com- 
mittee. From the constituency which I 
represent every kind of complaint has 





come ; and so also from Walsall, repre- 
sented by the hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
Forster) who will, I believe, second this 
Resolution. I can only say that it is 
by no means satisfactory that now, in 
1891, after the agitation which preceded 
the Act of 1888, and after legislation 
which was not ‘then promoted by the 
Railway Companies, but by the traders 
of the country, who thought there ought 
to be a large reduction of rates, we are 
called upon practically by the course 
proposed to bring back the rates to those 
of 1846. In such circumstances, let me 
ask where the progress is which, it is 
alleged, has been made in railway legis- 
lation during the last 40 years. We 
find ourselves precisely in the same 
position—plus a station terminal charge. 
The Railway Companies and their share- 
holders used to talk a great deal at their 
meetings about confiscation; but there 
is an ominous silence on that point now, 
and I venture to say that if these Bills 
pass there will be a loud chorus of 
jubilation heard among them. Every 
trade and interest, with one notable 
exception—that of a class of agricul- 
turists who are satisfied with certain of 
the provisions—protests against the Bills, 
and I ask the House to seriously pause 
before it makes permanent a state of 
things in regard to rates and charges 
which will act as a heavy burden on the 
trade of the country. While not wish- 
ing to reject the Report of the Com- 
mittee, or to retard the progress of the 
Bills, I ask the House, in accepting the 
Report, to affirm, at the same time, its 
dissatisfaction with many of the provi- 
sions, and to express an intention to 
take an early opportunity next year to 


introduce into the Provisional Order. 


Bills such changes or modifications in 
the interests of the traders of the country 
as I think they have a right to demand 
from a democratic House of Commons. 

Smr C. FORSTER (Walsall): I beg to 
second the Amendment. I quite agree 
with the view of my hon. Friend, that 
the best course will be to pass the Re- 
port, and to hold over the consideration 
of the question until next Session, when 
it can be more fully and conveniently 
discussed. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave ont from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, in view of the dissatisfaction ex- 
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pressed by the trading community throughout 
the country, while unwilling to decline to 
adopt the Report of the Select Committee, is 
of opinion that its conclusions do not afford a 
final or equitable settlement of Railway Rates 
and Charges, and that further Amendments 
in relief of trade are urgently required.”— 
«Mr. Philip Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


*(3.40.) Tae PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The hon. Member 
for Wednesbury (Mr. P. Stanhope) has 
stated that he does not wish to retard 
the progress of the Bills, and the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, who 
has a wide knowledge of traders as well 
as of the Railway Companies, and whose 
opinion on this and other matters I 
greatly respect, has remarked that it is 
desired that the Bills should be passed 
this Session. But the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wednesbury, if 
adopted, would infallibly kill the Bills 
for the present Session. What does the 
Amendment of the hon. Member say ? 
It says— 

“That this House, in view of the dissatis- 
faction expressed by the trading community 
throughout the country, while unwilling to de- 
cline to adopt the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, is of opinion that its conclusions do 
not afford a final or equitable settlement of 
Railway Rates and Charges, and that further 
Amendments in relief of trade are urgently 
required.” 

The premiss is that the Bills do not 
afford a final or equitable settlement, 
and the obvious conclusion is that they 
should not be proceeded with at all; 
but I will give the House briefly some 
reasons why it should not take the 
course the hon. Member proposes. I 
must recall to the House the origin of 
the question. As the hon. Member has 
himself stated, in 1883 and subsequently, 
there was a unanimous feeling in Parlia- 
ment, and I think in the country also, 
that the maximum rates and charges of 
the various Companies were in such a 
chaotic condition that it was absolutely 
necessary there should be some revision 
and codification of the powers which 
Parliament had conferred upon the 
Railway Companies. In 1888 Parlia- 
ment accordingly, with practical unan- 
imity, passed a section in the Railway 


and Canal Traffic Act of that Session, 
empowering such codification and re- 





the Railway Companies should be called 
on to submit a classification of goods and 
schedules of their proposed maximum 
rates to the Board of Trade, and when 
that was done objections were to be 
invited from the traders. Those objec- 
tions were subsequently to be heard by 
the Board of Trade, and, finally, a Pro- 
visional Order was to be framed, based 
upon the opinions of the Board of Trade, 
submitted to Parliament, and then the 
matter was to be considered by a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses. It has 
taken all the time since August, 1888, 
to go through these various matters. 
The House will admit that the subject 
is one of enormous complication. It is 
also of enormous importance to the trade 
of the country that there should be a 
revision of the law on,the matter. The 
proposals of the Railway Companies, 
with the objections of the traders, were 
inquired into by Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh and Mr. Courtenay Boyle in a 
sitting of 85 days, during which both 
sides were heard through some of the 
ablest Counsel in the Kingdom, and it 
will be admitted, doubtless, that that 
inquiry was conducted with great pains, 
patience, and ability. Further state- 
ments were made on both sides to the 
Board of Trade, and were considered by 
myself in conjunction with Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh and Mr. Courtenay Boyle, 
and the result of our labours was sub- 
mitted to Parliament early this Session 
in the shape of the nine Provisional 
Orders now on the Paper relating to 
the nine great Companies having ter- 
mini in the Metropolis. A Debate, 
originated by the hon. Member, took 
place on the Second Reading of the 
Bills, but the House unanimously re- 
solved that it was desirable that the 
Bills should be submitted to a Joint 
Committee. That Committee was ap- 
pointed, and I venture to say that a 
more impartial or more competent 
tribunal was never appointed by Parlia- 
ment to consider a question of this kind. 
The hon. Member has referred to what 
he termed the arbitrary conduct of the 
Chairman of the Committee, but a more 
able or impartial man, as everybody who 
knows the Duke of Richmond will 
readily believe, could not have been 
obtained for the position. His experi- 
ence and his disposition, if I may say so, 
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specially fitted him for such a work, 
and he performed it admirably in the 
interests of the country. The other 
Members of the House of Lords on the 
Committee were also well qualified for 
the position, and as to the Members of 
this House upon it, they were not 
appointed at the instance of the Govern- 
ment, hut by the Committee of Selection. 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen was 
one of the Members; he is a great 
authority upon such questions, and he 
was certainly not biassed in favour of 
the Railway Companies. The hon. 
Members for Preston and Hereford, who 
have great experience on Private Bill 
Committees, were Members; and they 
had able Colleagues in the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath and the hon. Member 
who represents one of the Divisions 
of Dublin (Mr. T. A. Dickson). And 
now, after that Committee has sat for 
48 days, after they have heard the whole 
case on both sides, and have adopted the 
conclusions set forth in the Provisional 
Orders, the hon. Member practically 
asks that the whole of this labour should 
le rendered useless, and the question 
restored to the position in which it was 
in 1880. I venture to ask the House, 
if it cannot, in a technical and compli- 
cated matter of this kind, practically 
accept the conclusions of such a Com- 
mittee, how is it possible that any 
legislation can ever take place on the 
subject? If Bills of this kind are to be 
discussed and considered in the House 
itself, it would not only be an innova- 
tion on all previous practice—for these 
questions of rates and charges have 
always been settled by Select Com- 
mittees, and never considered in the 
House—but it would impose on the 
House a task which would alone oc- 
cupy the whole of a Session, and render 
it impossible to transact any other 
business. Therefore, if the House can- 
not practically accept the decisions of 
such a Committee on such a question, I 
believe legislation on the subject will be 
absolutely impossible, and the persons 
who would suffer by that would not be 
the Railway Companies, but the traders 
of the country. The only real objection, 
so far as I know, to the further progress 
of the Bills has come from a meeting of 
Lancashire and Cheshire traders, who 
have desired the hon. Member to bring 
forward his Amendment. But those 
VOL. CCCLVI. [THIRD SERIES. ] 





traders do not object to any of the 
clauses of the Bills; they simply object 
to some of the conveyance rates. e 
Committee, however, lowered those 
rates to the advantage of the traders, 
though, perhaps, not to the extent 
desired, and if the decision of the Com- 
mittee is not accepted they will not be 
altered at all. It certainly was the in- 
tention of Parliament in dealing with the 
question that not only the actual rates 
charged should be considered in fixing 
the new maximum rates, bat also the 
powers which Parliament has given to 
the companies in return for the ‘construc- 
tion of the lines. The Committee have 
justly and reasonably taken those 
matters into consideration in fixing the 
rates of conveyance. There are some 
points in these Bills on which I may say, 
after conference with the Members of the 
Committee who are in the House, I 
think the House may, without doing in- 
justice on either side, make some altera- 
tions. I refer specially to the question 
of the timber trade, and to the excep- 
tional rates proposed to be given on 
certain lines in Wales. On both of those 
points I shall not be prepared to resist 
Amendments which I think may meet 
the views of the parties concerned, but 
on the main provisions of the Bills 
as to station and service terminals, 
short distance clauses, classification, 
and rates, I must again urge the 
House to accept the decision of 
the Committee. I will only say, in'con- 
clusion ,that I do not think any useful 
object can be served by the postponement 
of these Bills. The only result would be 
that the Board of Trade would again, next 
Session, have to propose them to the 
House; and they would again be sub- 
mitted to a Joint Committee under the 
provisions of the Statute. But how 
could that Joint Committee be expected 
to devote much time or trouble to the 
work after this House had paid so poor 
a compliment to the Members who have 
this year spent 48 long sittings on it as 
absolutely to decline to proceed with 
their proposals, Is it fair for this 
House—I do not speak as a Member 
of the Government, but of the House 
—to treat hon. Members who have 
given their time and ability to such an 
extent to the service of the country, as if 
they were incompetent to conduct the 
inquiry with which they have been in- 
L 








trusted, and as if their conclusions were 
to be of no effect? I hope the House 
will not contiriue the Debate, and will 
not assent to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Wednesbury, but 
will proceed at once to the considera- 
tion of the Bills, and I will undertake 
on the points to which I have alluded 
to do my best to satisfy the reasonable 
wishes of the House. 

(3.55.) Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): 
I was glad to hear the last remark of 
the right hon. Gentleman, namely, that 
he was not speaking on behalf of the 
Government. That will, I hope, set at 
liberty the 30 Gentlemen who sit on 
those Benches. In my opinion there 
are provisions in these Bills which will 
kill the timber trade of the United 
Kingdom, and therefore all the right 
hon. Gentleman’s talk about compliment 
or no compliment to the gentlemen who 
have sat for 48 days on the Committee 
must go by the board. They know no- 
thing about the timber trade. I have 
known the timber trade for 45 years, 
and I agree with a correspondent of 
mine who says that rather than the 
Bills before the House should pass as 
they stood, it would be better to kick 
them out altogether. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I have al- 
ready stated that I am perfectly ready 
to accept the Amendments on the Paper 
which affect the timber trade. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I am afraid that 
that is not sufficient to meet all the re- 
quirements of the case, but Iam glad to 
accept the Amendments indicated by the 
President of the Board of Trade on 
account, and as an instalment. Still, 
‘I heartily support the Resolution of the 
“hon. Member opposite, because I am 
‘determined to prevent the Bills passing 
by every power I possess. If the 
timber trade is to be knocked on the 
head, I think the working men of this 
country will want to know the reason 
why. I believe the difficulty could 
easily be got over. If the President of 
the Board of Trade would refer the Bills 
to a Select Committee on Tuesday, I am 
satisfied that by Wednesday such Com- 
mittee would arrive at a decision which 
the House would be prepared to accept. 
I make this proposition to the right’ hon. 
Gentleman. I do not know who the 


Parliamentary Leader is; we do not 
‘appear to have one just now. 
Sir M. Hicks Beach 


If the 
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right hon. Gentleman will consert to 
refer the Bills to a Select Committee; I 
will resume my seat at once ; but if not,. 
Iam prepared to substantiate my case.. 
I may say that I have as much right to 
be heard on this question as any Railway- 
Director, or as the hon. Member for 
Barnard Castle (Sir J. Pease) who acts 
as the fugleman of the trades union of 
Railway Directors, for out of: the nine 
Companies whose Bills are before the 
House to-day, I am personally interested: 
in six. I warn the House not to pass 
these Bills in their present shape, and I 
will certainly use every means in my: 
wer to prevent them from passing. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.): I feel bound to say that: 
unless concessions which will meet 
the views of the slate trade in Wales are. 
obtained from the President of the 
Board of Trade, it will be my duty to- 
propose certain Amendments which 
stand in my name. We strongly object 
to the present principle of classification, 
and also to the high terminal charges. 
(4.5.) Mr. T. ROBINSON (Glou- 
cester) : There can be no doubt that this- 
is a very important matter, to which the 
traders of the country are looking for- 
ward with hope. I regret to say that in 
different parts of the country great dis- 
satisfaction exists in nearly all the im- 
portant branches of industry. One thing 
that they very much object to is the 
terminal charges. With regard to the 
timber trade, I think something should 
be done to conciliate that trade. If 
serious injury is inflicted on the timber 
trade it will be a very serious thing. 
For many years the railways have 
carried timber by measure. They are: 
now to be compelled to carry by weight. 
[*No!”] Seven million tons of timber 
are imported into this country every 
year, and we have the English timber 
in addition. The timber merchants buy 
by measure, and I never understood that. 
the Railway Companies have complained 
that they were required to carry by 
measure. I think that some concession 
should be made in this particular case. 
I would suggest that the Bill should 
be limited to two or three years. - If 
it is not a success, then there would be- 
an opportunity to make fresh alterations. 
No advantage is at present taken of 
the Railway Companies, and the belief 
of the timber merchants is that if you 
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get rid of the practice of carrying by 
measurement, you will virtually destroy 
the trade. I hope it is not too late to 
make an appeal to the Government to 
give,some special concession to the 
trading interests of the country. The 
President of the Board of Trade says he is 
prepared to make concessions, but I am 
afraid they will not go far enough. The 
timber merchants will certainly not 
cease their agitation in the hope of get- 
ting further concessions another year. 
I would suggest in the meantime that 
the timber trade should be altogether 
excluded from the Bills this year, and as 
they are not to come into operation for 
more than twelve months, there, would 
be an ample opportunity for full con- 
sideration. I intend to support the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Wednesbury, and if the President of the 
Board of Trade is not satisfied with its 
terms, I have no doubt my hon. Friend 
would consent to alter them. We are 
all interested in the trade of the country, 
and we feel that it would be better to 
increase its advantages rather than to 
curtail them. 

_ *(4.10) Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, 
Town): The President of the Board of 
Trade has reminded the House that the 
legislation with reference to rates and 
charges did not arise from any action on 
the part of the Railway Companies. There 
wasageneral complaint that the rates were 
unequal and harsh. The Railway Com- 
panies, I -believe, were willing and 
anxious to do what was right, and to bow 
to the decision of the Board of Trade. 
The Provisional Order Bills were referred 
to a Select Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament, whichisadmitted onall hands 
to be an exceptionally, good one, and the 
result has been that we have now a 
number of Bills under discussion. As 
a Railway Director I would say we are 
willing to act loyally by what has been 
done. I believe that great benefits will 
result to the traders, and in some respects 
to the Railway Companies ; and it should 
be remembered that the Presidentof the 
Board. of Trade has expressed his readi- 
ness to re-consider the questions of 
rates on timber and the objections 
of Welsh traders. 
I think, to settle this long-vexed 
-question at once than to carry it over 
from year to year. A postponement 
would only increase the difficulty,, and 


It is far better, 





we should bein no better a position next 
Session toarrive at a settlement. Having 
referred the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee, I think we should loyally abide 
by the decision of that Committee. 
*(4.15.) Mr.. LAFONE (Southwark, 
Bermondsey): I do not know whether 
the hon. Gentleman who has. brought 
this Motion furward is representing any 
section of the traders of this coyntry, 
but-it is a fact that at, a. representative 
meeting of traders, which was held at 
the Westminster Palace, Hotel, it was 
decided that, although these Bills might 
be improved in many respects, yet no 
steps should be taken that would en- 
danger their passing, seeing that they 
contain .many provisions which would 
prove beneficial to the trade. No doubt 
there are certain instances in which the 
rates and charges have been increased, 
and it will probably be desirable that 
they should undergo further considera- 
tion; but so far as the question of ter- 
minals is concerned, it has been settled, 
both by the Board of Trade and the 
joint Committee, and I am afraid that 
it cannot be re-opened. I think the 
Committee did not fully appreciate the 
importance of the question. Speaking 
generally, I believe that considerable 
benefits have been gained by the 
traders, and particularly by those in- 
terested in agricultural pursuits. If 
the, Bills are found to work. badly 
hereafter, an amending Bill can he 
introduced. Perhaps I ought to point 
out that although there is a large 
increase in some of the rates, yet in all 
cases they are maximum rates, and not 
the - actual rates‘ which the Railway 
Companies may charge. I believe that 
the Railway Directors and Managershave 
no intention of putting the traders of 
the country in a worse position than 
they occupied before. It will be of 
enormous advantage for the trader to be 
able to turn to a complete classification 
and ascertain at once what the rates are 
and what the carriage of his goods will 
cost from one station to another. He is 
unable to do that at present. The only 
existing classification is the. clearing 
house classification, and no one unac- 
quainted with: the details of. that classifi- 
cation would be able to find ont what 
he.ought to be charged, In future the 
trader will know precisely what the 
charges are, and I am satisfied that the 
' 3 ; 











Railway Companies in their own 
interests will deal fairly by the traders. 
IT am quite certain that, so far as the 
Railway Companies are concerned, they 
would only be too glad to see the Reso- 
lution of the right hon. Member for 
Wednesbury passed and these Bills be 
hung up. I certainly will not be a 
party to tho bringing about of any such 
result. 

Me. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
hope the hon. Member for Wednesbury 
will not press his Motion, because, 
although it does not profess to be hostile 
to the Bill, yet the House could not 
logically pass the measure if it accepted 
the Motion. I wish to give one reason 
which is conclusive to my mind why 
the House should pass these Bills. Prior 
to the year 1885 I should probably have 
been of a different opinion. When in 
1884 the Railway Companies introduced 
Bills with powers to impose terminal 
charges, such Bills, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the traders, were thrown out; 
but the decision in Hall’s case in 1885 
altered that state of things. By that 
decision it was held that the railways 
are entitled to charge terminals in 
addition to the maximum charge, and 
the result is that the Railway Companies 
are allowed to charge any sum they 
please. I, therefore, gladly accept such 
limitations upon the power of the 
Railway Companies to make charges as 
are contained in the Bill. I hope, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member will withdraw 
his Motion. 


(4.26.) The House divided :—Ayes 
130; Noes 64.—(Div. List, No.373.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


(4.38.) Mz. LLOYD-GEORGE: I beg 
to move the first Amendment standing in 
my name, and I think it will save the 
time of the House if I mention the 
Amendments which my Colleagues and I 
especially desire the right hon. Gentle- 
man to accept. The first is the exclusion 
of the Welsh Railways from Scale 1, 
Class A; the second is their exclusion 
from Scale 1, Class B; and the third is 
that which relates to terminals. If the 
right hon. Gentleman accepts these, we 
are prepared to withdraw the rest of our 
Amendments. This is a Bill of very 

¢ importance. It will injurious! 
sid Mr, Lafone ' 
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affect the slate industries of North 
Wales, and in the course of the next two 
months it will be impossible for the 
traders to state the case before the 
Railway Commission, or to get the re- 
ductions to which they think they are 
entitled. 


Amendment proposed, in page I, line 
23, to leave out the words “ passing of 
this Act,” in order to insert the words 
“first day of January, 1893.”—(Mr. 
Lloyd-George.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘ passing of this Act’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*(4.40.) Str M. HICKS BEACH: I do 
not think I need say very much about 
this Amendment. The hon. Member 
proposes to extend the time before the 
Bill comes into operation. Such a pro- 
posal is certainly not to the interest of 
the traders, and I do not think it is to 
the interest of the Railway Companies. I 
cannot undertake to accept any proposal 
for special terminals for particular lines, 
the terminals having been fixed by the 
Committee for application uniformly 
throughout the country. With regard 
to excepting certain Welsh lines from 
the high conveyance rates, I think that 
some concession may be made on that 

int. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman extend that to 
Class A ? 

“Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I'am not 
prepared to say that. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I beg to support 
this Amendment, on the principle of 
voting against these Bills from be- 
ginning to end. 

(4.44.) Mr. T. ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in order to facilitate 
the speedy passage of this measure, he 
will make a concession with regard to 
the exceptions from Class A. I think 
one of the main objects of the Bill is to 
protect traders in districts where there 
is little competition. In places where 
there is severe competition the rates 
have been beaten down, but in the out- 
lying districts, and more especially in 
North and South Wales, where the com- 
petition is comparatively small, these 
high rates will be stereotyped by Parlia- 
ment. It seems to me that this will 
defeat one of the main purposes of all 
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the agitation of the last four or five 
years. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: These remarks are 
not in order on the present Amendment, 
but at. the.same time, of course, such 
‘observations can be made with the in- 
dulgence of the House. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am bound 
by the decisions of the Select Com- 
mittee. If the Members of the.Com- 
mittee will consent to the omission of 
the special rates in Class A, in the case 
of the lines to which the hon. Member 
refers, I will raise no objection. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman also assent to the elimi- 
nation of the timber trade ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: In reference 
to the next Amendment that stands in 
my name, I will appeal to the Mem- 
bers of ‘the Committee to state their 
views respecting the schedule of Class 
A. I am prepared to withdraw my 
Amendments as to terminals if the right 
hon. Gentleman consents to accept those 
on Class A. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH; I have said 
to the hon. Member all I can say. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
31 (Schedule of maximum rates and 
charges), to leave out sub-head 3.—(Mr. 
Lloyd-George.) 

Question proposed, “ That sub-head 3 
stand part of the Bill.” 


(4.50.) Mr. HANBURY: As I un- 
derstand it, the main objection of the 
hon. Member is not so much to the 
terminals as to the special rates on Welsh 
lines. Surely that would be more pro- 
perly discussed on a subsequent clause. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: We object to the 
rates in Class. A, and we also object to 
the terminal station charges. If we do 
not get a concession as to the rates, we 
hope we shall be able to do so as to the 
terminal charges. 

Mr. HANBURY : As far asI can see, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
could very well come in on page 11. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.55.) Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE: I 


understand from the President of the 
Board of Trade, that he is prepared to 
except the North Wales lines from 
Scale 2, Class A. 





*Sir M. HICKS BEACH : That is so. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
must disclaim the slightest desire to 
obstruct the Bill, but I move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
20, after the words “ other light timber,” 
to insert the words “and 60 ft. of deals, 
battens, and boards.”—(Sir A. Rollit.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I approve of this Amendment, 
but I cannot regard it as a conees- 
sion of any importance, unless a later 
Amendment which stands in my name 
is also accepted. The Amendment 
embodies what. is known in the, trade as 
the St. Petersburgh standard, which is, 
no doubt, a fair standard. The proposal 
will only operate if timber is carried by 
measurement weight, and it becomes 
absolutely useless if by other clauses of 
the Bill you compel traders to consign 
timber by machine weight. 

(4.59.) Mr. ATKINSON: I quite 
agree with the hon. Member that the 
concession is acceptable but not suffi- 
cient. This I can prove by means of a 
letter from the witness of whom I spoke, 
and who is quite willing to give evidence 
before a Committee. I should ‘like to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
what authority he has for making a 
change which will prove ruinous to the 
great timber trade of this country ?* If 
the right hon. Gentleman, as President 
of the Board of Trade, has a conscience, 
which I do not believe [cries of “Oh!”} 
—as Member for Bristol he has'a very 
good conscience, no doubt —if,! as 
President, he has a conscience, it ought 
to have troubled him on this point. 
As far as I am concerned I will obstruct 
and divide whenever there is a chance 
on these Bills [cries of “Oh!”} Well, I 
will say I feel it my duty to divide on 
these Bills without using the other 
word. It comes very badly from 
Gentlemen opposite 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine his remarks to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Yes, I will. - 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have warned the 
hon. Gentleman that he must conduct 
himself according to the usages of ane 
House. 
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Mr. ATKINSON: Some time ago, 
when I had a Bill which I wanted to 
carry with reference to seamen’s votes, 
I was made to walk 16 times round the 
Lobbies—20 minutes each time. [Cries 
of “ Order!) 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle’ 


man is not keeping to the question. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Well, then, I will 
make those remarks in the next speech 
I deliver. I intend to divide the House 
upon this Motion and upon every other 
Motion which goes in the same direc- 
tion. 

(5.4.) Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I would suggest that “cubic” 
should be inserted before “ feet.” 

Mr. HANBURY: What the Com- 
mittee did was to provide that so 
many feet should go toa ton. I think 
we must add after “light timber” in 
line 20, “ other than deals, battens, and 
boards.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
20, after “timber,” to insert, ‘other 
than deals, battens, and boards.”—(Sir 
A. Rollit.) 

Question, “ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


*Strr A. ROLLIT: I beg now to move 
the words that originally stood in my 
name, with the addition of the word 
“‘cubic.” 

Amendment proposed, after the words 
last inserted, to insert the words “and 
66 cubic feet of deals, battens, and 
boards.” —(Sir A. Rollit.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ATKINSON: There seems to 
be nothing for me but to divide the 
House against this Amendment, which I 
will do. 

Mr. T. ROBINSON: I would point 
out to the hon. Member that the Amend- 
ment is really in favour of the argument 
he has been using. 

_ (6.8.) Question put. The House pro- 
ceeded to a Division. 

Mr. Arktnson was appointed a Teller 
for the Noes, but no Member being 
willing to act as second Teller, Mr. 
Speaker declared that the Ayes had it. 


(5.10.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: I think 
a serious injustice will be caused by the 





Bill if the provisions regarding the 
carrying of timber are insisted on. My 
Amendment will meet the difficulty in 
the case of all timber the carriage of 
which requires more than one wagon. 
If the Bill is left as it is, the timber 
trade will be absolutely at the merey of 
the Railway Companies. My Amendment 
is as follows :—- 


‘ All timber requiring two or more wagons 
for conveyance must in all cases be charged 
at measurement weight with a minimam 
charge as for one ton per wagon, whether 
carrying part of the load, or used as a safety 
wagon only.” 

I understand that the word “minimum” 
in the Amendment has caused some 
misgiving in the minds of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, but I think it arises solely 
from ignorance as to the operation of the 
Amendment. The operation would be 
this: Supposing that timber is carried 
upon two trucks, the weight of the 
timber must be ascertained by measure- 
ment; and if it should only be 1} tons, 
then the Railway Company would be 
enabled to charge as for 2 tons. I 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the President of the Board of 
Trade, is prepared to accept what he calls 
the spirit of this Amendment. But the 
Amendment which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to substitute for it 
would have this effect: Whereas. my 
Amendment establishes uniformity and 
requires the trader to consign his timber 
by weight ascertained by measurement, 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will give an option to the trader 
either to assign it by actual machine 


| weight, or by weight computed in the 


ordinary way by measurement. I con- 
fess I do not like the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment so well as my own, 
but I am not disposed to divide the 
House on the matter, and though I can- 
not accept the words suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I shall content 
myself with simply moving my Amend- 
ment in the words on the Paper without 
taking a Division. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 24, after the- word “ being,’’ 
to insert the words *‘ Ail timber requiring two 
or more wagons for conveyance must in all 
cases be charged at measurement weight, with 
@ minimam charge as for one ton per wagon, 
whether carrying part of the load, or used as 
a safety wagon only.” —(Mr. Pickersgill.) 
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.’ Question, “ That those words, be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I presume the 
tight hon. Gentleman will propose his 
‘Amendment, 

‘ *Sir M. HICKS BEACH : Yes, at the 
proper time. 


Other Amendments made, 


‘*Me. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I beg to move the 
‘Amendment in my name. 

e 18, 


‘ Amerdment proposed, in pag 
column 2, line 19; after the words “ lime- 
stone in bulk,” to insert the words “lime 
in bulk and loam.”—'(Mr. Pritchard 
Morgan.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am afraid 
that I cannot accept the Amendment. 
The alteration of one article in classifi- 
cation will lead to the alteration of 
others ; indeed, if the House once under- 
takes to interfere with the classification 
at would be an endless task. Many hon. 
Members can hardly be aware of the 
extraordinary and intricate way in which 
these matters are mixed up with one 
nother, and hon. Members who move 
the alterations in classification can 
hardly be aware themselves of the 
‘results to which their action may lead. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
beg to move the Amendment standing in 
my name. As far as I can understand 
the system of classification, everything 
that comes from the earth in a natural 
condition, which is not in any way 
manufactured, or which has not been 
made of great value or damageable by 
expenditure, is to be placed in the other 
class with coal and iron ore. Now, we 
have large zinc and copper mines in 
Wales, and zinc and copper are sent 
away to great distances, and if one class 
of mineral ore is to be in a different 
classification from another, it will un- 
justly handicap the industry of mining 
for that ore. I hope the President of 
the Board of Trade will see his way be 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 
In ‘page 18, column 2, line 24, after the 
words “‘ night soil,” to insert the words “ ‘peat, 





and ores of gold, silver, copper, tin, sulphur, 
and. zinc, or undressed.”—(Mr, 
Pritchard Morgan.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*“Sr M, HICKS BBACH : It is ims 
possible to compare iron ore with gold. 
In: dealing with the several ores the 
Committee have classified them differ- 
ently. 

Question put, and negatived. 


(5.32.) Mr. W. PRITCHARD MOR- 
GAN: Will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider the next Amendment, with 
regard to slates, &.? 

“Sr M. HICKS BEACH: We have 
practically largely reduced the charges 
for slates by the alterations we have 
made. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE: TI have an 
Amendment to move which is not on 
the Paper, namely, in page 19, line 41, 
after “ bar iron or steel,’ to leave out 
the words “ exceeding 1 cwt. per bar.” 
The restriction if it be maintained will 
affect a large proportion of the iron 
trade. 

Amendment proposed, in page 19, 
line 41, to leave out the words “ exceed- 
ing 1 ewt. per bar.”—(Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed be left ont stand part of the 
Bill.” 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I will con- 
sider that in consultation with the 
Members of the Committee, and if I have 
their approval, I shall not object to the 
omission of the words. 

Mr. HANBURY: As far as I am 
concerned, I have no objection whatever, 
and I do not think any real damage 
will accrue to the Railway Companies. 

Sm J. BAILEY (Hereford): I think 
the proposal ought to be considered as 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(5.36.) Mr. P. STANHOPE: The next 
Amendment is in connection with the 
transfer of a large number of articles 
connected with the iron industry from 
Class B to Class C by the decision of the 
Committee. . This transfer was appa- 


rently made because the Committee 
thought they had made » considerable 
number of concessions by introducing 











provisions giving certain districts the 
right to revert back toold Railway Acts. 
The effect of the transfer is to increase 
the charge, and it is very much resented 
by the people in the iron trade, who are 
desirous that the House should restore 
these articles to the same class as they 
—_ in on the Second Reading of the 
ill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 19, column 2, line 14, to insert the 
words :—‘‘ Angle bars or plates; bar, e.o.h.p.; 
beams; bolts and nuts. Bridgework—canti- 
levers; cross and longitudinal girders: floor- 
plates; girders, whole or in part; joists; 
lattice bars; screw and other piles, both 
hollow and solid; struts and ties; bundles of 
bars; caissons; columns; engine bed plates ; 
girders; girder bars. Hoop-iron; hoop- 
steel; hoops, iron; hoops, weldless, in the 
rough; nail-rods and sheets; nails and spikes. 
Plates—Annealing ; armour; black, in boxes 
or packed ; boiler ; furnace; hoe-head, in the 
rough; plough, in the rough; railway fish; 
rough flooring; ships; shovel; tank. Rail- 
way carriage and wagon work ; railway 
chairs; railway points, crossings, or joints; 
railway rails; rivets; rods, common; rods, 
wire, rolled, not drawn; scrap, minimum load 
three tons per truck ; sheet-iron, not packed ; 
sleepers ; tyres and tyre-bars, in the rough; 
wire (iron) not packed or wrappered; wire- 
iron, rolled in rods or coils, not packed ; wire 
(steel) not packed or wrappered ; pitwood for 
mining purposes.”—(Mr. Philip Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(5.38.) Mr. HANBURY : This clause 
constitutes one of the most important 
Amendments which the Select Com- 
mittee made on the original proposals of 
the Board of Trade. Two things weighed 
with the Committee in taking the 
articles in question out of one class and 
putting them in another. In the first 
place, the articles in Class B are, for the 
most part, not manufactured articles at 
all. Class B has such things in it as 
gypsum, granite, lime in bulk, and so 
on. It would be ridiculous to put in 
the same class articles of a manufactured 
character. But we had a much stronger 
eason for striking out these articles. 
All of them stood in the original Schedule 
of the Board of Trade, both in Class B 
and in Class C, the difference between 
the two being that when a trader de- 
clared the articles to be undamageable 
they would go into the cheaper class. 
There was a serious objection made to 
that. It was a totally new principle, 


and. one that was applied to no other 
Mr. P. Stanhope 
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articles whatever throughout the whole 
Schedule. _I am not quite sure how far 
the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber goes. Does he propose to put these 
articles back again in Class B as un- 
damageable articles or as damageable 
articles ? 

Mr. P. STANHOPE: It would be of 
advantage to these industries if they 
were put in Class B as damageable 
articles, but I am quite willing to divide 
them into two classes, and treat some as 
damageable and the rest as undamage- 
able. 

Mr. HANBURY: The language of 
the Board of Trade was very ambiguous. 
It was “if and when declared by the 
trader to be undamageable.” All the 
old difficulties between the Railway 
Company and the South Staffordshire 
traders arose on what constituted 
“damageable” and what “undamage- 
able.” Ifthere is one thing more than 
another which Parliament should try to 
avoid it is ambiguity and litigation as to 
the meaning of the language used. 
Apart from that, the proviso is abso- 
lutely nugatory, because it was con- 
tended by the counsel for the Railway 
Company, and I do not think it was 
denied on the other side, that under the 
Act of 1854, although a trader declared 
that certain goods were undamageable, 
and so got them carried at the cheaper 
rate, still, if damage actually occurred in 
transit, the Railway Company might not 
be held free from liability. That was 
grossly unfair to the {Railway Company. 
What the Committee, therefore, really 
did was to take away from the trader 
the right of declaring the articles in 
question at “owners’ risk” or “un- 
damageable,” and so of having them 
carried at the lower rate, but if carried 
on the old conditions, as damageable, the 
Committee left them precisely as they, 
were left by the Board of Trade. What 
will be the effect of the proposal of the 
Board of Trade even upon the iron rates 
of the Railway Companies? The losses 
of the companies will be considerable. 
Mr. Findlay, the traffic manager of the 
London and North-Western, gave the 
Committee most excellent evidence on 
this: particular point, evidence which, 
I think, will be absolutely conclusive to 
the House that the Committee could not 
have acted otherwise than they have 
acted. Mr. Findlay showed that the 
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company*would lose on irom and steel 
£27,000, or 1 per cent. of their nett 
dividend. With this fact before us 
we cannot reduce the rates lower than 
we have done. Mr. Findlay said also 
that the Provisional ‘Order would cut 
down the low, exceptional rates which 
had been adopted to foster the trade of 
the country in certain cases. That was 
admittted by the Board of Trade them- 
selves. But it is not only the London 
and North Western line that will be 
affected. The other great mineral lines 
will also suffer. The Great Western 
will lose £10,000,and the loss on the Mid- 
land will actually amount to £47,000, 
That is a very heavy fine indeed when it 
is put on top of losses on the coal traffic. 
The evidence we had before us was 
that the most important thing we had to 
keep in Class 3 was bar-iron. We have 
kept it in Class 3, and we have treated 
it much more favourably to the traders 
than the Board of Trade had done. I do 
not quite know where the opposition 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
comes from, because practically all we 
did was almost agreed to before the 
Committee. The iron interest was repre- 
sented by the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Conference, which stood aloof in this 
matter, by the Mansion House Com- 
mittee, who said they would offer no 
opposition, and by Swansea and South 
Wales Traders, who said practically 
that if bar and steel and iron rails were 
left in Class B, they would have no 
objection. We did not meet the whole 
of their demands, but we did as far as 
iron was concerned. Sir A. Hickman, 
who with great ability argued the case 
of the South Staffordshire traders, was 
satisfied with our proposals. I think the 
Hon. Member (Mr. P. Stanhope) is act- 
ing in opposition to the wishes of the 
great body of iron traders themselves, 
and I hope that he will support the 
Committee on this point. 


Question put, and negatived. 


(5.52.) Mr. PICKERSGILL:. The 
proposal I have now to make is intended 
to give substantial effect to the proposal 
made by the hon. Member for South 
Islington (Sir A. Rollit) a little while 
ago. This Bill contains two classes of 


rates for timber, one class applicable to 
timber, the weight of which is ascer- 





tained by placing it on the machine, 
and another applicable to timber, of 
which the weight is computed from the 
measurement. The rates for timber 
carried computed weight are 25 
cent. wigs ger that of which the 
weight is ascertained by machining. 
The system of computation, by which 
so many cubic feet of timber are supposed 
to go to the ton, is a rough-and-ready 
mode of ascertaining the weight; but, 
as between the two parties to the 
transaction, it is perfectly fair. It is 
true that sometimes the computed weight 
will tell against the company, and at 
other times against the trader, but, like 
all general averages, it is as fair to one 
party as to the other. The object of 
the provision by which a much 
higher rate is charged for timber 
of which the weight has been com- 
puted than for timber which has 
been weighed by machinery is to force 
traders in all cases to consign timber by 
actual machine weight. That will, 
however, upset all existing arrange- 
ments in the timber trade. At present 
timber is bought and sold by measure- 
ment and shipped by measurement, and, 
with a few trifling exceptions, it is carried 
on always by: measurement. This pro- 
posal will therefore have the effect of 
revolutionising the timber trade. In 
order to some extent to meet.the views 
which I understand were pressed by 
the officials of the Board of Trade 
in the inquiry which took place on this 
matter, I am disposed to limit my Amend~ 
ment to deals, battens, and. boards. It 
is perhaps hardly necessary for me to set 
forth in detail the fact that there are 
greater objections to the computed 
measurement system in the case of 
rough timber than in the case of deals, 
battens, and boards. I am told that 
deals, battens, and boards amount to 
75 per cent. of the timber trade, and I 
propose to insert “deals, battens, and 
boards, whether by machine or measure- 
ment weight.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, 
Class C, after the word ‘“ Cutch,” in 
column 2, line 44, to insert the words 
“ deals, battens, and boards, whether by 
machine or measurement weight.”— 
(Mr. Pickersgill.) 

Question proposed, “ That these words.. 
be there inserted.” | 














*(5.58.) Si A. ROLLIT: I shall be 
very glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
ean see his way to accept the Amend- 
ment. At the same time,as the right 
hon. Gentleman has dealt so reasonably 
with the point raised by my Amend- 
ment, I could not see my way to:vote 
against him if he opposed the present 
Amendment. The timber trade is 
one of the most important in 
the country, and there is @ very 
strong feeling on this question. 
There are two reasons why this revised 
classification is desired. In the first 
place, it is the principle of the Board of 
Trade that there should be an option on 
the part of consignors between machine 
weight and measurement weight. But 
I would suggest to the President of the 
Board of Trade that the option ostensibly 
given by the Bill is not a real option, 
because timber carried by machine 
weight is placed in a better scale of 
classification, and hence it must be 
sent by machine weight. In dealing with 
deals, battens, and boards, as compared 
with other timber, a saving is effected 
because of the facility with which they 
can be handled. I believe deals and the 
like are carried for 1s. less a load as com- 
pared with other classes of timber. 
That concession is made by shipowntrs 
in various branches of trade, and that is 
bound to be taken into account. The 
importation of deals is very great, and 
the principle of measurement is that 
which is adopted abroad. To make this 
change would lead to great disorganisa- 
tion of trade. The consignment is made 
by measurement, and altogether the 
trade would be placed on a materially 
different footing to what it has been in 
the past if the change be made as pro- 
posed by the Bill. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I would re- 
mind the House that I have already made 
two very considerable concessions to the 
timber trade—one with reference to the 
eharge for a second truck for large 
timber, and the other that deals, battens, 
and boards shall be carried at 66 cubic 
feet. to the ton, measurement weight. 
That is a very considerable concession 
to foreign timber. I could not lower 


the classification of this foreign timber. 


alone without acting unfairly to the 
grower of English timber. After the 
consideration of the subject by the 
Board of Trade and by a Select Com- 
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mittee, I do not think Ishallbe justi 
fied in accepting the Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY : The Board of Trade 
are perfectly justified in standing out 
against this particular Amendment. As 
far as I recollect the evidence before the 
Committee, it was that although the 
weight of deals, battens, and boards is 
conventionally treated as 2 tons 10 ewt., 
it is, as a matter of fact, considerably 
over 3 tons. In dealing with the Rail- 
way Companies, I think it is not fair to 
assume that this 2 tons 10 cwt. is the 
real weight, while it is really 3 tons 10 
ewt., which the companies are compelled 
to carry at the lower rate. 

*Siz A. ROLLIT: I cannot, of course, 
refer to the evidence, not having been 
a member of the Joint Committee, 
and the hon. Member, having been one 
of the Committee, knows better than I 
do; but the Railway Companies have 
always dealt with deals, battens, and 
boards. under the classification to which 
I have referred. 

Mr. ATKINSON: The hon. Member 
and the Vice President seem to be under 
the impression that we have to consider 
the Railway Companies. One says it will 
be interfering with the Railway Com- 
panies to do this, and the other says it 
will be detrimental to the Railway Com- 
panies to do that. That is not an 
argument at all. The Bill as it stands 
is largely detrimental to one of the chief 
trades of the United Kingdom, and con- 
sequently I will do my utmost to prevent 
it passing. 

Mr. HUNTER: I would like 
to point out, with regard to the 
timber trade, that the rates which are 
given in this Bill are lower than the 
maximum rates which the companies 
are at present entitled tocharge. That 
is a circumstance which, I think, ought 
not to be forgotten. 

Mr. T. ROBINSON : I am aware that 
the right hon. Gentleman has granted 
concessions ; but, still, the whole diffi- 
culty with regard to deals, battens, and 
boards will have to be dealt with. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
appreciate the point, for I can assure 
him that there is a very strong feeling 
on the part of the trade. 

*Coronet HILL (Bristol, S.): I feel very 
much in the position of my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Islington. I do 
not like to vote against the Government, 
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:after the manner in which the President 
of the Board of Trade has met us’; but I 
would point out to the right hon. 
‘Gentleman that in my constituency 
‘the: timber trade is of very great im- 
‘portance, and those engaged im it assure 
‘me it will be placed at a very great dis- 
‘advantage if the Bill be passed without 
the additional words proposed be added. 


(6.10.) The House divided :—Ayes 
79; Noes 125.—(Div. List, No. 374.) 


(6.20.) Mr. P. STANHOPE: On behalf 
of my hon. Friend Sir Charles Forster, I 
‘beg formally to move this Amendment, 
with the view of affording the President 
-of the Board of Trade an opportunity of 


‘making some reply. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 33, column 2, after line 22, to in- 
sert the words “ saddlery-hardware in water- 
proof lined wooden cases or casks. Packages 
consigned as saddlery-hardware may include 
any leather or metal articles set out in classes 
hereinbefore mentioned or in this class, and 
the following articles in Class 3 :—American 
or leather cloth (for harness fronts); awl 
blades; bells (small for harness); bits; 
blankets (for horses); buckets and pails; 
buckles ; buttons ; carpet bag frames ; chains, 
curb; clasps (for belts); clothing, water- 
proof; collars, dog; collars, rush ; combs (for 
manes); curry combs; cotton and linen 
thread ; cotton wool (for padding); cutlery 
dhorse scissors and leather cutting knives) ; 
elastic webbing (for braces); eyelets (for 
straps) ; ferules (for whips) ; flax (for stitch- 
cing); gloves (for labourers); grindery ; hair 
(for stuffing saddles) ; Indiarubber goods (for 
horses and vehicles); laces, leather (for har- 
‘ness); lanterns (stable); leather, e.0.b.p.; 
Jocks and keys (for leather bags) ; military 
ornaments; mops (for stables); nails, rivets 
(brass or copper); netting cotton and twine 
(for horses) ; oils (for harness); ornaments 
for saddlery; pliers; powder flaska; saddle 
trees ; screws (brass) ; shears (sheep) ; sheep- 
«skins, ¢.0.h.p.; shot belts; spannera; sours; 
stable fittings and mangers (enamelled iron) ; 
stirrups; tacks; terrets; turnery ware 
(manger logs, whip reels, and tool handles) ; 
varnish; washers; washleather; wire (brass 
or copper) ; wool (dyed or carded) ; woollen 
cloth. And the following in Class 4:—Har- 
ness; leggings; plated goods appertaining to 
harness or saddlery ; saddlery.”—(Mr. Philip 
Stanhope.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


‘*Smr M. HICKS BEACH: Such a pro- 
vision would involve the alteration of 
the whole Bill, and for reasons I have 
already given I cannot consent to the 
Amendment. 





Mr. P. STANHOPE: I beg to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I beg now 
to move, Sir, that the Bill be read a 
third time.. , 

Motion. made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Sir M. Hicks Beach.) 


(6.30.) Mr. ATKINSON: I beg to 
move the Resolution which stands in my 
name, namely, that the Third Reading of 
the Bill be postponed until three months 
to-day, and I hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman will accept it, or that, at all 
events, he will shorten the case by 
accepting my statement with regard to 
the timber trade. If a Select Committee 
were appointed it would ascertain the 
truth of my statement in an hour. I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, who is a 
Member of one of the most talented 
Governments we have had for many 
years, not to go on in this task of destroy- 
ing, wittingly or unwittingly, the timber 
trade of this country. I have been in 
that trade for 45 years, and I can 
myself, of my own personal know- 
ledge, prove that what I say is correct, 
and I know more about it than all the 
permanent officials of the Board of Trade 
put together. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day three months.”—(Mr. Atkinson.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


“Sir M. HICKS BEACH: In answer 
to my hon. Friend, I venture to point 
out to him and to the House that in the 
first place I do not really believe that 
the timber trade will suffer anything 
under this Bill. As the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen has already stated, the 
rates for timber will be lower in future 


‘than the present maximum rate. These 


rates will not come into operation before 
August, 1892. If, during next Session, 
those who represent the timber trade 
feel alarmed, they can easily bring for- 
ward a Motion on the subject. 

The House proceeded to a Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. ATKINSON was appointed a Teller 
for the Noes, but no Member being 
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-willing to act as the Second Teller, Mr. 
Speaker declared that the Ayes had it. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
(RATES AND CHARGES) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL (By Order.) 

CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Moticn made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day three 
months.” —(Mr. Atkinson.) 

Question, “ That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Mr. T. ELLIS: The Amendments 
which I have to move are the corollary 
of the concessions already made with 
regard to the London & North-Western. 
I beg to move, in page 11, line 30, after 
the word “ Worcester,” to insert— 

**(18.) Railways governed by the ‘ Vale of 


Llangollen Act, 1859,’ and the ‘ Llangollen and 
Corwen Act, 1860.’ 


**(19.) Railways governed by the ‘ Corwen 
and Bala, and Bala and Dolgeily Acts, 1862.’ 


‘* (20.) Railways governed by the ‘ Bala and 
“Festiniog Act, 1873.’ ” 

*Srr M. HICKS BEACH: I accept 
this Amendment, on the understanding 
that it is only consequential, and that I 
am at liberty to satisfy myself by further 
inquiry before finally agreeing to it. 

Question put and agreed to. 


*(6.35.) Sm M. HICKS BEACH: So 
far as concerns the Amendments of this 
Bill, I have gone as far as I can to meet 
the points raised by hon. Members. 
With regard to the reduced rates in 
South Wales, the Company lose £2,500 
actual receipts in the articles of coal 
and coke alone, and I am sure the House 
would not desire to entail a further loss, 
amounting in the whole to £22,500 a 
year, on the Welsh line of the Great 
Western Railway Company, which would 
result from the immediate reduction of 
the conveyance rates on this line to the 
main line scale. I am desirous of meet- 
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ing my hon. Friend (Sir Hussey Vivian), 
who has Amendments on the Paper, as 
far as ible, and 1 feel that there ‘is 
some claim on the of those con- 
nected with South Wales for a reduction 
of rates on the South Wales line, which 
is now one of the main lines of the Great 
Western Railway. I therefore 
to insert a proviso, at page 11, line 43, 
which will ensure that the reduction of 
the rates will only take place when the 
company can afford it. That seems to 
me a fair arrangement, and I hope it will 
be adopted by both parties. , 
Sir H. VIVIAN (Swansea, District) : 
We are labouring under what we feel to 
be a very great grievance in this case, 
which is not, I am sorry to say, alto- 
gether met by the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman. At the same time, 
the President of the Board of Trade has 
probably gone as far as he possibly can 
to meet our wishes. At the same time 
it must be clearly understood that we 
do not accept this as final, and that we 
shall be precluded from endeavouring to 
obtain redress. I understand that we 
shall not be hung up for three years, 
and that if the Great Western Company 
become prosperous we shall have the 
advantage of this clause. I am glad the 
right hon. Gentleman accepts that inter- 
pretation, and I think that is a very 
important Amendment indeed. Then I 
understand the clause applies to the 
share capital—to the dividends upon the 
share capital of the company. Again, 
I have the assent of the right hon. 
Gentleman to my interpretation. The 
paid-up capital might be strained into 
meaning debentures and various other 
things. Do I understand it to mean 
bond fide share capital ? 
*Si M. HICKS BEACH: It means 


‘the share capital. 


Sir H. VIVIAN: I shall not move 
the Amendment standing in my name. 

(6.45.) Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
(Glamorgan, S.): The hon. Member for 
Preston has said that the proposed divi- 
sion would have amounted to a serious 
loss to the Great Western, but I contend 
that there would not have been a loss, 
it would only have been a reduction of 
their advantage. In 1855 the Great 
Western Company took possession of the 
South Wales’ system, and from that 
time to this the traffic in that part of 
the country has been yearly growing in 
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prosperity and yielding a large propor- 
tion of the dividends payable to the 
shareholders. It is, therefore, perfectly 
misleading to suggest that the South 
Wales system is not contributing a large 
proportion of the earnings of the Great 
Western system. But for their inter- 
vention that line would be paying 50 per 
cent. more than any other line for con- 
veying the products of the staple in- 
dustry of the district. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): It was laid down 
by a learned Judge the other day that 
the first stock of a company was only 
the preferred ordinary stock. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman wil make it 
clearly understood that by the stock of 
the company he means the ordinary 
stock. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I must 
remind the hon. Member that TI have 
already said so. I will, however, agree 
to the insertion of the word “ ordi- 
nary.” 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: 
Payments out of the stock of a company 
must iuclude payments out of the 
debenture stock, and if that be so, the 
ordinary stock will get to 8 or 9 per 
cent. before any relief is given. It has 
always been held by the Railway Com- 
panies that the whole stock of a com- 
pany must necessarily earn 6 per cent. 
before any dividends can be paid. 

“Sr M. HICKS BEACH: If, instead 
of “capital stock,” the words “capital 
ordinary stock” are inserted that will 
meet the difficulty. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: As 
far as I am concerned I shall be per- 
fectly satisfied with that; but I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
sider whether he cannot reduce the 
6 per cent. to 5 per cent., or at any rate, 
to 54 per cent. The great traffic in 
South Wales, especially in Glamorgan- 
shire, both in coal and iron, comes down 
to the coast, but in the case of the iron ore, 
which goes into the interior for manu- 
facture, the Great Western Company 
is enabled to earn a large amount of 
money on the short distances run, in 
consequence of the terminal charges at 
both ends. If the Provisional Order is 
passed, the maximum rate per ton per 
mile, including the terminals, will be 
altered from 2s. ld. and 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
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This, therefore, is a most important 
matter when we considor the enormous 
trafic in iron and steel that will be 
affected. In the case of coal the charges 
will be increased from 2s. 6d. to 3s., and 
considering that 54 millions of tons of 
coal are sent from Glamorganshire every 
year, the increased charges will neces- 
sarily amount to an enormous sum in 
favour of the Great Western Railway 
Company. I should be glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman could see his way to 
reduce the 6 per cent. to 5 percent. _ 
“Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The 6 per 
cent. is the figure fixed by the South 
Wales Railway Amalgamation Act, and 
T do not think I can alter it. 


Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid.) : 
I think in the case of dividends fixed at 
6 per cent. it would be competent to the 
Board of Trade to revise the rates. I 
fail to see any reason why the Great 
Western Company should be treated in 
the way proposed by this Bill. The 
question is whether by increasing the 
maxima on the South Wales line, the 
industries of South Wales will be para- 
lysed. When we are revising railway 
rates, it is hard that South Wales should 
be charged more than the other lines, 
the difference being as against South 
Wales something like 55 per cent. Ido 
not see why in its race with Stafforshire, 
Lancashire, Yorks, and other mining dis- 
tricts, South Wales should be placed at so 


‘great adisadvantage. I can see no reason 


whatever for continuing the 6 per cent. 
fixed by the Act of 1864, at the present 
day. At the time the Act was passed 
the coalfields of South Wales were not 
developed, and the railways in that dis- 
trict were practically a speculation. 


*Sm E. J. REED (Cardiff) : I hope the 
spirit of conciliation which has been 
shown by the right hon. Gentlemen will 
enable him to arrive at such a con- 
clusion with regard to these short dis- 
tance terminals as will give general 
satisfaction. The enormous traffic in 
minerals in the South Wales district is 
surely deserving of consideration, and 
the effect of heavy terminal charges on 
short lines of railways is a matter 
deserving of serious consideration. 

(7.0.) Mz. HUNTER: On looking atthe 
South Wales Consolidation Act I find a 
circumstance which was not brought to 
the attention of the Committee. Under 
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sense. It is the same terminal clause 
as that of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Company, and the traders in 
South Wales may fairly contend that in 
comparing the old maximum rate of 2d. 
per mile with the new rate the railways 
are not entitled under the old maximum 
rate to make a terminal charge. That 
question was not brought to the atten- 
tion of the Committee. If it had been, T 
think it might have affected their deci- 
sion. 

Mr. HANBURY: There can be no 
doubt that it was the impression of the 
Committee that they were reducing the 
South Wales rates by 25 percent. I was 
somewhat astonished to find the opposi- 
tion raised to our proposal. If it is a 
fact that that there is no power under 
the old Act to charge terminals, that 25 
per cent. reduction has not taken place. 
1 think my right hon. friend would do 
well to bear that fact in mind. 


*Sm M. HICKS BEACH : I will look 
into the matter, but I cannot go further 
than that at present. Perhaps I may 
point out that this provision is distinctly 
more favourable to the South Wales 
traders than the Act of 1863. 


Question put and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 
Bill read the third time, passed. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY (RATES AND 
CHARGES) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL (by Order). 

As amended, considered. 


Amendments made. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


(7.15.) The House proceeded to a 
Division. 


, Mr. SPEAKER stated that he thought 
the Ayes had it; but on his decision 
being challenged, it appeared to Mr. 
Speaker that the Division. was. frivol-, 
ously claimed, and he directed the Noes 
to stand up in their places ; ee 

Mr, Hunter 
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one Member having stood up, Mr. 
Speaker declared that the Ayes ted ite: 
—(See Div. List, No. 375.) - 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


POOR RELIEF (ENGLAND AND WALES)... 

Copy ordered— 

“Of Statement of the Amount expended. 
for In-maintenance and Out-door Relief in 
England and Wales during the half-year. ended 
Lady Day, 1891.” 

‘“And, similar Statement for the half-year 
ended Michaelmas, 1891.”—(Mr. Long.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.. 
[No. 370.] 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE AND RECEIPTS.. 

Account ordered— 

“OF the total Public Expenditure in the 
year ending the 3lst day of March, 1890-91,. 
distinguishing between the ordinary Expendi- 
ture provided for out of the Revenue of the 
year and the extraordinary Expenditure pro- 
vided for out of Loans or other sources, and 
also of the total Receipts of the year, dis- 
tinguishing between the ordinary Revenue and 
Receipts derived from Loans or other sources.’ 
—(Sir William Harcourt.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (VENTILATION). 


Report from the Select Committee» 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up 
and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to- 
be printed. [No. 371.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to,—-Factories- 
and Workshops Bill; Elementary Educa- 
tion Bill; Trusts Amendment (Scotland) 
Bill; County Councils (Elections) Bill ;. 
Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) 
Bill. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS [REMISSION 
AND GRANT}. 


Committee toconsider of authorising the remis-- 
sion of certain Loans made by the Exchequer 
Bill Loan Commissioners and the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland to the Ulster Canal. 
Company, and also of authorising a Grant, 
out of money sto be provided by Parliament, to 
the Arklow Harbour Commissioners, pursuant. 
to any Act of the present Session to grant 
money for the purpose of Local Loans and for 
other purposes relating to Local Loans (Queen’s- 
Recommendation signified), upon poe pied 
next.—({ Mr. Jackson.) . 
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(Attendances) 806 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (ATTENDANCE, &c.) 


Address for— 


** Return for London and the foll 
of August, 1890, showing :— 
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307 Reports on Higher 
NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1889-90. 


Committee to consider the Savings and 


Deficiencies upon Navy and Army Grants for | ¥ 


1889-90, and the temporary sanction obtained 
from the Treasury by the Navy and Army De- 

ents to the Expenditure not. provided for 
in the Grants for that year, upon Monday next. 
—(Mr. Jackson.) 

Ordered, That the Appropriation Accounts 
for the Navy and Army Departments, which 
were presented upon the 16th and 11th days of 
February respectively, be referred to the Com- 
anittee. 


QUESTIONS. 





ALLEGED GRIEVANCE OF ROBERT 
COLCLOUGH. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : I beg toask 
tthe Secretary of State for War whether 
his attention has been called to the 
alleged grievance of Robert Colclough, 
for 28 years employed in the Ordnance 
Store Department, Woolwich, and a fore- 
man since 1878, who was reduced in 
11888 in consequence of a mistake made 
when he was .absent through illness ; 
whether he is aware that this man 
weceived sick pay at the rate of 30s. per 
week, but was afterwards superannuated 
on the scale due to a labourer on 19s. 
per week, and that his reduction from 
foreman to labourer took place 40 days 
after his pay had ceased; and whether, 
looking to the long service of this man 
‘terminating in a breakdown of his health, 
the case can be re-considered ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): In reply to this 
question, I have to say that Robert 
Colclough, of the Ordnance Store De- 
partment, Woolwich, was not reduced in 
grade for any mistake made during his 
‘absence from illness, but on account of 
long proved inefficiency’ and{ carelessness 
‘asa foreman, for which he had been 
reported before his illness. Under all 
‘the circumstances, it was an'act of mercy 
to give this man the benefit of the doubt, 
and not to dismiss him altogether, as his 
conduct would have justified. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
tthe Report of the Education Department 
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for the school year ending on August 31 
in one year is only presented to Parlia- 
ment in the August of the following 
ear, at the end of, and sometimes even 
after, the Parliamentary Session; when 
the Report for the school year ending 
August 31, 1890, will be published ; and 
whether, in future, the annual Report 
can be published within six months after 
the end of the school year ? 


Tae VICK PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford) : The Blue Book, as a whole, is 
not issued till August, but many of its 
parts are distributed much earlier. The 
Report for the year ending August, 1890, 
has already been circulated, and the 
preparation of the remaining Appendices 
is being proceeded with as expeditiously 
as possible. The Chief Inspector's Re- 
ports sometimes do not come in for six 
months, and the Appendix dealing with 
the accounts of School Boards cannot be 
prepared until the audits for their year, 
which only ends on September 30, are 
complete, and these audits are often 
protracted till late in the spring, so that 
the hon. Member will see the impossi- 
bility of materially accelerating the pro- 
duction of the full Report ; but every 
effort will be made in that direction. 


REPORTS ON HIGHER GRADE 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. T. ELLIS: I beg to asx the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether the Education 
Department, in conjunction with the 
Department of Science and Art, will 
issue annually a Report of the progress, 
condition, inspection, and the possibilities 
of the development of advanced elemen- 
tary and higher grade schools in England 
and Wales? 


Sir W. HART DYKE: Some of this 
information is already contained in the 
Reports of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and I will see what more can be 
given with the present staff and arrange- 
ments ; but so far as the Education De- 
partment is concerned, there would be a 
difficulty in differentiating schools on an 
definite basis, and I do not think muc 
can be done, in the direction suggested, 
until further progress is made with the 
organisation of secondary education. 
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THE CASE OF JOHN AND SARAH 
STARLING. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sudbury) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the evidence and 
the Judge’s remarks at the trial of John 
and Sarah Starling, of Cowlinge, at the 
Suffolk Assizes on July 15, for the man- 
slaughter of their daughter ; and whether 
he intends that the Local Government 
Board should be represented at the 
inquiry which is to be held by the Board 
of Guardians of the Risbridge Union ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT ov tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz, 
Tower Hamlets, St.George’s): My atten- 
tion has been called to the evidence and 
the remarks of the Judge at the trial at 
the Suffolk Assizes to which reference is 
made in the question. I do not propose 
that the Local Government Board should 
intervene at the inquiry which, it is 
stated, is to be held by the Board of 
Guardians of the Risbridge Union, but 
when that inquiry has been held the 
Board will consider what course it will 
be necessary for them to take in the 
matter. 


THE CONDUCT OF DR. KING, MEDICAL 
OFFICER OF THE DELVIN UNION. 
Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): On be- 

half of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. Tuite), I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the attention of the 
Local Government Board for Ireland 
has been drawn to a charge of assault 
committed by Dr. King, the medical 
officer of the Delvin Union, on a pocr 
man when in the act of presenting him 
with a dispensary ticket requiring the 
doctor’s attendance on a member of his 
family ; and what action he proposes to 
take in the matter ? 

Mr. TUITE had also given notice of 
the following question :—Whether it is 
the intention of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland to take any action in 
response to the communication of the 
Granard Board of Guardians, in which 
complaint was made of the conduct of 
Dr. King, the medical officer of the 
Union, who deliberately opened a letter 
addressed to the Chairman, on a matter 
in which the doctor was himself con- 
cerned, and afterwards hid the letter 
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in Mines. 
under a book in the room adjoining the 
Board-room ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Banrour, Manchester, 
E.): I propose to reply to both questions 
at the same time. A charge of assault 
of the nature referred to has been made 
against the medical officer mentioned, 
and the Local Government Board have 
decided to hold a sworn inquiry into 
the matter. With regard to the second 
charge, it is not one which comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Local Government 
Board, and they see no reason why the 
inquiry should be extended to that 
charge. The documentary evidence 
does not appear to be well founded. 


THE CASE OF HARRIET HARLIDGE. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Harriet 
Harlidge, who was tried at the recent 
Durham Assizes for the murder of 
George Dixon; whether he is aware 
that, although the jury returned a 
verdict of “Manslaughter” without. 
previous intention, the Judge sentenced 
the prisoner to 20 years’ penal servitude, 
and in so doing stated that the prisoner 
had intended to take the life of the 
deceased ; and whether he will consider 
the case with the view to a commutation. 
of the sentence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr.. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): At present 
I have only seen a newspaper account 
of the case. The facts as stated there- 
amount to a very grave case of homicide, 
und do not disclose any grounds for 
advising interference with the sentence. 
I will duly consider any representation 
that may be made to me on the woman’s 
behalf. 


JUVENILE LABOUR IN MINES. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he will grant a Return stating the ages 
of persons working underground in 
mines under the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, above 16 and under 21 years of 
age, and the nature of their work ? 

Mr. J. WILSON’ (Durham): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers may 
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I ask if he will add tosuch a Return the 
number of hours worked in the col- 
lieries ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot under- 
take to grant this Return. I have no 
right to call upon the owners of every 
colliery in the Kingdom to furnish me 
with the details asked for, and it would 
be difficult in any case to provide the 
information with any degree of accuracy. 
In the summary tables of the Census the 
hon. Member will find some statistics 
which bear upon his inquiry. 

Mr. PICKARD: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether a similar Return 
has not been granted in relation to 
another class of labour, and is there 
more difficulty in this case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I can only refer 
the hon. Member to my answer. 

Mr. PICKARD: But will the right 
hon. Gentleman give me the reason for 
refusing such a Return? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have done so in 
the answer I have just given. 


THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): On 


behalf of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
what day the Lords Amendments on the 
Education Bill will be taken ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I cannot at present 
name a day for the purpose. In our 
opinion, and I think it will also be the 
wish of the House, it is desirable that 
we should proceed uninterruptedly with 
the business of Supply. 


EAST INDIA ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
On behalf of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan), 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India when the Explanatory 
Memorandum of the East India Accounts 
will be circulated ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): I laid the Explanatory 
Memorandum upon the Table last night, 
and it will be distributed among Mem- 
bers immediately. 

Mr. J. Wilson 


{COMMONS} 
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TELEGRAPH COMMUNICATION WITH 
BISHOP’S SUTTON, NORTH SOMERSET. 


Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he can now give a more favourable 
reply to the request made early 
in this year by the inhabitants of 
Bishop’s Sutton, a village in North 
Somerset, for the establishment of a 
postal telegraph office; and whether, 
considering the great inconvenience felt 
in the neighbourhood owing to present 
arrangements, he will accept as a 
guarantee a more reasonable sum than 
that hitherto demanded ? 


*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Ratkes, Cambridge University) : 
The question of guarantees for telegraph 
offices is at present under the considera- 
tion of the Treasury, and I am not, 
therefore, in a position to give the hon. 
Member any further information than 
that which was communicated to him a 
short time ago by letter. I shall be 
very glad, if I find myself in a position, 
to accept reduced guarantees. Perhaps 
my hon. Friend may not have observed 
that the Post Office Bill which has passed 
this House will enable a Rural Sanitary 
Authority to become the guarantors in 
these cases. 


RELIEF WORKS, WEST AND SOUTH 
CORK. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co.,. Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland if it is true 
that anumber of relief works instituted 
by the Government in West and South 
Cork will be left unfinished, and that it 
is proposed to tax the cesspayers of the 
County of Cork, as suggested by the 
County Surveyor to the West Riding of 
the County of Cork, to supply the alleged 
deficiency ; and, if so, which of the 
works in course of construction will be 
left unfinished ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam happy to 
be in a position to say that it is not the 
case that a number of relief works in 
Cork will be left unfinished as suggested 
in the question. At the present time 
21 such works are in progress, and it is 
not anticipated that more than one or 
two will be incompleted when relief 
operations cease, and they will be com- 
pleted if, in the opinion of the Govern- 
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ment, there appears to be necessity for 
the completion, 

Dr. TANNER: I am very pleased to 
hear theright hon. Gentleman’s reply ; but 
may I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he has any knowledge of a letter being 
addressed by the County Surveyor to the 
Grand Jury of the West Riding, in 
which it is suggested that no fewer than 
13 relief works will be left unfinished ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know 
nothing of such a letter ; but it is evi- 
dent that if the County Surveyor has 
made such representations he has written 
under a misapprehension. 


INDEMNITY FOR MILITIA OUTRAGE, 
CORK. 

Da. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the cesspayers of the 
County, or a portion of the County, of 
Cork have been condemned to 
£1,000 indemnity to Constable Timothy 
Courtney, who was severely beaten, and 
unfortunately lost an eye, in a conflict 
with a number of drunken Militiamen at 


Whitegate, County Cork, on the 21st 


ultimo; and whether it is usual for 
civilians in any locality to be made 
responsible for outrage or misdemeanour 
perpetrated by military ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that it is the 
case that the Constable Courtney men- 
tioned has been awarded by the Grand 
Jury of the County Cork £1,000 com- 
pensation, to be levied off the county at 
large, in respect of a serious assault com- 
mitted on him while in discharge of his 
duty by Militiamen, resulting in the loss 
of his eye. Such serious assaults by 
military on the police are, I am glad to 
say, most unusual. Indeed, so far as 
the Constabulary Authorities are aware, 
this is the only instance of such an 
assault calling for compensation under 
the Grand Jury Acts. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the cesspayers of a county are respon- 
sible at law fordamage causedin an assault 


committed by members of Her Majesty’s : 


Military Forces ; and ‘especially I would 
ask whether the cesspayers of Cork are 
responsible for the alleged violence of 
Militia brought from another part of the 
country? These were not members of 
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the Cork Militia; I believe they came 
from Limerick. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
ground for doubting that the action of 
the Grand Jury is legal, but perhaps the 
hon. Member will be good enough to put 
his question to my right hon. Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland. The 
matter is altogether outside the jurisdic-. 
tion of the Executive. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say if these were not the Cork 
Militia ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is very 
probable that is so. I have no know- 
ledge. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast says the Militia were from 
another county, and I have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of that statement. 


UNWHOLESOME TINNED FISH. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 


Y | Board whether his attention has been 


directed to tne poisoning of six persons, 
resulting in the death of one, in’ conse- 
quence of having eaten tinned salmon ; 
whether it is a fact that many cases of 
acute gastric irritation and tin poisoning 
have been reported from time to time con- 
sequent upon the consumption of tinned 
fish and shell fish (lobster) ; and whether, 
having regard to the evidence given in 
the case referred to by Dr. Arthur P. ° 
Luff, an expert, before Dr. Danford : 
Thomas, steps will be taken to inquire 
into the subject for the protection of the 
public and the safeguarding of legitimate 
trade P : 
*Mr. RITCHIE: I have received a 
copy of the depositions in this case. I 
understand that the jury found that the 
deceased died from the effects of an 
irritant poison in the shape of ptomaines, 
probably conveyed in tinned salmon 
eaten by the deceased. Cases of poi- 
soning by shell fish have from time to 
time been recorded, but cases of poisoning 
by other fish are rare, and only one 
instance of poisoning by such other fish, 
tinned, is known to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The evidence given by~ 
Dr. Luff is to the effect that he did not - 
detect ptomaines in any of the articles 
sent to him, which included another tin 
of salmon procured from the same shop. 
The experience of the Department is 
that cases of poisoning of this sort are 
it in any way special to fish or to tinned 
M 2 
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provisions. The general subject of poi- 
soning by agents of this class is habi- 
tually under observation by the Medical 
Department of the Local Government 
Board, and it does not appear to me that 
any special inquiry as regards the case 
of tinned fish is necessary. 

Dr. TANNER: This is au important 
public question. Am I to understand 
that the Local Government Board think 
from inquiries made that there is no 
danger attaching to the use of this 
tinned fish ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It is impossible for 
me to say that. As I have said, only 
one case of poisoning by such fish is 
known to the Local Government Board ; 
but obviously it is impossible for me to 
say there is no danger in the use of such 
provisions. 

Dr. TANNER: But seeing that there 
has been this case with fatal result, can 
the right hon. Gentleman see his way 
to directing an inquiry to set doubts at 
rest ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I can assure the hon. 
Member that this subject has been re- 
peatedly under inquiry by the Local 
Government Board, and most careful. 
inquiries are constantly being made. 


EXAMINATION OF UNREGISTERED 
WILLS. 

- Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): On behalf of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Merionethshire (Mr. T. 
Ellis), I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he can state the reason 
for withdrawing the concession made to 
antiquarians, of giving them, free of 
charge, a search order to examine un- 
registered wills in district registries ; and 
whether the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury can re-consider their 
decision, and again grant this privilege 
to antiquarians and literary men ? 

Tae SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): There 
has been no withdrawal of a concession, 
but attention has been drawn to the 
existence of the rule that requires the 
payment of a fee, which rule has not in 
all cases been acted upon. 


THE SALVATION ARMY DIStURB- 
ANCES AT EASTBOURNE. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye): 
Ou behalf of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for the Eastbourne Division 

Mr. Ritchie 
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(Admiral Field), I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
whether he is aware of the serious dis- 
turbances in Eastbourne on Sunday last. 
caused by the Salvationists there acting 
in defiance of the local Act, which pro- 
hibits processions with bands on 
Sundays ; whether he is aware that a 
considerable number of persons are re- 
ported to have been sent from London 
for the express purpose of assisting them 
in their determined and wilful violation 
of the law aforesaid; whether he is: 
aware that nine Salvationists have since 
Sunday been committed for trial on a 
charge of “ unlawful assembly and con- 
spiracy to infringe the local Act;” 
whether he has been informed that 
further serious disturbances are expected 
on Sunday next, owing to the indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants of all classes at the 
serious injury caused to the town, and 
its interests as a seaside resort, by this 
unseemly disregard of law ; and whether 
he will so far assist the Local Authorities 
in maintaining the peace of the town of 
Eastbourne, comprising over 34,000 in- 
habitants, as to allow a certain number of 
detectives from the Metropolitan Police 
Force to be sent there, with a view to 
identifying certain prominent parties ex- 
pected from London—prizefighters and 
others—in order the more readily to 
indict them on a charge of “ conspiracy 
to break the law ;” and, finally, will he 
advise generally as to the best course to 
be pursued by the Mayor and the 
Magistrates generally in maintaining law 
and order, whether by the swearing in 
of special constables or otherwise ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have been 
informed that, although there seemed at 
one time a probability of considerable 
disturbance at Eastbourne last Sunday, 
the timely action of the authorities was 
successful in preventing any serious 
breach of the peace. I amalsoinformed 
that excursionists have arrived by train 
to join in the processions at Eastbourne. 
Eight of the nine persons committed since 
last Sunday appear to have come from 
London. The Watch Committee appre- 
hend further disturbance on Sunday 
next. The Local Authorities have so 
far been able, although with some 
difficulty, to prevent serious disorders at 
Eastbourne; and I do not think any 
such emergency has arisen as to call for 
the intervention of the Metropolitan 
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Police. That Force is not too large for 
the needs of the Metropolis. It is not 
intended to supply the deficiencies of 
county or borough forces, and should 
not be used for that purpose unless 
where very special circumstances have 
arisen. The Mayor and the Magistrates 
are entitled to swear in special constables, 
and should not hesitate to do so, if riot 
or tumult is apprehended, or if their 
local force, assisted by the police of the 
county and neighbouring boroughs, is 
insufficient to maintain order. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any objection to say 
whether he has received an official 
representation from the Mayor on the 
subject of the dangers apprehended next 
Sunday, and, if so, what reply has been 
sent ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have received 
such a representation, and an application 
for the loan of Metropolitan Police, and 
in the answer I have just given I have 
stated generally the purport of my 


reply. 


THE CHIEF RESIDENCY MAGISTRATE 
AT BOMBAY. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State is aware 
that Mr. Slater, a junior barrister, has 
been appointed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to act as Chief Residency Magis- 
trate at Bombay; and whether Mr. 
Slater is duly qualified, according to the 
regulations, to hold this appointment ? 

Sir J. GORST : The Secretary of State 
has received no official information of 
Mr. Slater’s appointment; but, if ap- 
pointed, he would be duly qualified, 
being a barrister of upwards of nine 
years’ standing, and an advocate for 
some years in the High Court of 
Bombay. 


POLICE RETURNS. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether, for the purpose of facilitating 
comparison between the three countries 
as to drunkenness, licensing, and 


criminality in general, he will advise 
with the Scotch and Irish Departments 
so that the Annual Police Returns issued 
by his own and the Scotch and Irish 
Departments may, in future, be based 
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on the same principle so far as legisla- 
tion in each country may permit of ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE yor tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sroart Worttzy, Sheffield, 
Hallam): My hon. Friend’s object is 
undoubtedly desirable, but the matter is 
somewhat complicated, and I will give it 
careful attention, with a view to ascer- 
tain what can be done towards obtaining 
an approximate comparison. 


NORTH WEST INDIAN FRONTIER 
EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India a question, of which I have given 
him private notice, if he can now state 
whether the India Office will grant the 
return on the Paper relating to expendi- 
ture incurred since 1882 beyond the 
north-west frontier of India; or what 
information on the subject can be sup- 
plied, if not in the precise form suggested 
by the Return, then in some other form 
calculated to bring out the salient facts 
of the case. 

Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of State 
is not in possession of information which 
would enable him to give the Return 
asked for, nor can he say without com- 
munication with the Government of 
India how far it is possible to procure 
the information desired, but he will 
during the recess see what information 
can be obtained from India, and if the 
hon. Member will move next Session, all 
details compatible with the public interest 
shall be given. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say what business 
is to be taken on Monday ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Supply. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say when the 
Vote for £110,000 for the Grant to Scot- 
land will be taken ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The suggestion was 
made, and I thought it was generally 
accepted, that the Vote should be taken 
after Class IV., directly after the Educa- 
tion Votes are taken. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say when the Government 
pro to go forward with the Training 
Colleges (Ireland) Bill? There has been 
much shillyshallying with this Bill, and 
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I think the time has come when the 
Government should say definitely when 
‘it will be submitted to the House and a 
decision taken upon it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I really think the 
hon. Member is very exigent. There 
are several Bills on the Paper, including 
one of my own—the Coinage Bill—as 
to which it may be said the Govern- 
-ment are shillyshallying for exactly. the 
same reason—that we cannot say when 
they will be taken. Iam sure my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land is most anxious to pass the Bill, 
and there is absolutely no doubt that it 

will pass; but we cannot make special 
varrangements for that Bill at present, 
looking to the other business of the 
House. 

Dre. TANNER: Night after night, 
when the Bill has been reached, it has 
been postponed without apparent reason. 
-L hope some definite arrangement will 
‘be made. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My right hon. 

Friend. is not aware of all the circum- 
stances in relation to the Bill. I very 
-gveatly regret the delay should have 
oecurred. I sincerely trust the Bill 
will be passed. No effort will be spared 
to reduce the controversy that has 
‘arisen to the narrowest possible limits. 
It is quite clear now that it is hopeless 
|'to expect to get the Bill through after 
12 o'clock; «we shall therefore make 
, arrangements by which the Bill may be 
‘taken: ata time to allow hon. Members 
+ to express their views and take a Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. SEXTON: Precisely; but we 
want to know when that will be. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: May I ask the 
Lord Advocate when the Report of the 
Scotch Education Department will be in 
the hands of Members, and will the 

| Vote: for Scotland be taken before we 
«have the Report? | 
\» Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertsox, Bute): The Report has been 
in the hands of the. printers for some 
time, and, I hope, will shortly be ready. 
I am not responsible for the time when 


- the Vote will be taken. 


THE BEHRINGS’ SEA SEAL 
FISHERIES. 
~ Mr. BRYCE: I beg to ask the Under 
“Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
! whether he can state what progress has 
Mr. Sexton 
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been made with the negotiations be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of the United States 
regarding the proposed arbitration on 
the Behrings’ Sea Seal Fisheries ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
The negotiations are not yet concluded, 
but there is every reason to hope that a 
satisfactory arrangement between the 
two Governments will be arrived at 
very shortly. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 
Crass ITT. 

1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £256,681, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1892, for such of the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature as are not charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund.” 

(7.55.) Mz. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
There are one or two items under sub- 
head A upon which I desire informa- 
tion. First, I would like to know the 
meaning of the entry ‘‘Clerk of the 
Chamber, who acts as sealer,” £400. 
Then I find Preacher at the Rolls 
Chapel, £180, and allowance for 
expenses, £45. I thought the Rolls 
Chapel was closed. It serves no pur- 
pose, for there is scarcely a congrega- 
tion, and the few persons who attend 
may find a place of worship very close 
by. But I wait to hear what is to be 
said as to these two items, and mean- 
time I formally move a reduction of the 
Vote by £100, part of the salary of 
“the Clerk of the Chamber, who acts as 
sealer.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£100, part of the Salary of the Clerk of 
the Chamber.”—( Hr. Morton.) 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): We 
ought to get some information on these 
matters. It is known to the publie, and 
recognised by the House of Commons, 
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that the salaries in this Vote are too 
high, and altogether in excess of work 
done. At the present day in these, I 
am glad to say, democratic times, the 
people want to know how it comes to 
pass that vast sums of money are voted 
year after year without explanation, 
except that these people have received 
appointments from officials in power. It 
is only reasonable that we should know 
why we vote the money. I also desire 
some information as to the duties of the 
Permanent Secretary and the Rergeepnt- 
at-Arms—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. igi 
is now entering upon other items. A 
reduction has been moved in reference 
to the salary of the Clerk of the 
Chamber. Other items may be referred 
to subsequently, but this must first be 
disposed of. 

Dr. TANNER: The item I was 
about to refer te comes first. 

Tat CHAIRMAN : That is no matter, 
they both come under Sub-head A. 

Tae SECRETARY 1o tas TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I will 
answer the hon. Member’s second ques- 
tion first. The hon. Member asks about 
the salary of the Preacher at the Rolls 


Chapel 
My 





Mr. MORTON : I rise to order. 
Motion has reference to the Clerk of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
will perhaps allow me to answer his 
question in my own way. 

Dr. TANNER: I was ruled out of 
order. 

Mr. JACKSON: I understood the 
hon. Member for Peterborough to say 
that he waited for an answer to his two 
questions. However, in regard to the 
other officer, I have only to say that the 
question has been put and answered a 
great many times, and I do not know that 
I can give the hon. Member any special 
details about the duties of the office. It 
isan office necessary for the establish- 
ment ; ‘it is filled by agood officer, who is 
certainly entitled to his salary. 

(8.0.) Mr. MORTON: I shall go to 
a Division, because I believe this is a 
waste of money. 

Dr. TANNER: I should like to 
know what are the duties of the Clerk of 
the Chamber who acts as “Sealer.” It 
seems to me that anyone could go about 
with a lump of sealing-wax—-— 
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Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

Dr. TANNER: Well, he gets £400 a 
year, and we want to know what he gets 
it for. We must remember that this is 
not our own money, but that of the 
British taxpayer. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
shall vote for this reduction for the 
reason that I think this is one of a con- 
siderable number of appointments in 
connection with the Supreme Court of 
Judicature that are unnecessary, and as 
to which menfare paid large salaries for 
merely nominal work. As an _ illus- 
tration of what I mean I would refer to 
the post ‘of Sergeant-at-Arms. Only a 
few weeks ago, Mr. Justice Chitty being 
called on to commit some one for an 
offence, inquired whether this officer 
any longer existed, for he kad not heard 
of him for many years. A formal in- 

had to be addressed to the Lord 
Chancellor to find out whether such an 
officer still existed. Subsequently, Mr. 
Justice Chitty, in open Court, stated as 
an interesting fact that there was such 
an official. This Vote is different from 
the rest of the Civil Service Estimates. 
It is the result of a long system of 
personal patronage in the hands of the 
Judges. No doubt the system has been 
considerably pruned and reduced of late 
years, but I cannot help thinking it will 
bear still further pruning. And I 
would point out that if we can econo- 
mise on this Vote by doing away with 
unnecessary offices, we shall probably 
be able to find money for an addi- 
tional Judge who, in the opinion of 
many persons, is very urgently required 
to prevent accumulation of arrears in 
the Courts. For this reason I will join 
in the Motion to reduce the Vote by the 
salary of the office of Clerk of the 
Chamber. If, the Motion were carried I 
do not suppose that the gentleman who- 
occupies this particular office would 
suffer. I suppose he would still be em- 
ployed in doing some sort of work. 

(8.5.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 38 ; Noes 60.—(Div. List, No, 376.)- 

Original Question again proposed. 

(8.13.) Dr. TANNER: I see that 
there is a personal allowance to the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of £96 a year. There 
is no reason why this should be given, 
as the gentleman who occupies this post 
also receives a sum of £300 under the 
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Vote as Clerk of the Crown. We have 
had many Divisions on this particular 
portion of the Estimates. Again and 
again in this House the hon. Member 
for Northampton has called attention 
to the swollen and plethoric state of 
these Estimates, and,accordingly,we have 
had this reduction moved from time to 
time. For my own part I fail to see 
why there should be a personal allow- 
ance to any Sergeant-at-Arms. I move 
to reduce the Vote by this £96, and 
would ask for a reasonable explanation 
of the item. Ifsuch explanation is not 
vouchsafed, I shall deem it to be my 
duty to put the House to the trouble 
of a Division not merely on this but on 
many Votes. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£96, personal allowance to present Ser- 
jeant-at Arms.”—(Dr. Tanner.) 


(8.17.) Mr. JACKSON: I hope that 
it will be satisfactory to the hon. Mem- 
ber if I inform him that this item of 
charge will come to an end when the 
next vacancy in the office in questioa 


occurs. The officer who holds the post. 


now has held it for some time. 
Dr. TANNER: I always like to 


have a reason. It séems that the Go- 
vernment regard this as an extra- 
ordinary Vote, and the explanation of 
the right hon. Gentleman shows that I 
was justified in moving the reduction— 
because if the item were a rational one, 
it would not expire on the retirement of 
the present holder of the office. I will 
take what the right hon. Gentleman has 
said as an answer, and will not divide 
the Committee. 

Mr. MORTON: I am not particular 
about going to a Division on this 
Vote now that we have heard the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation, but I 
must say it is an outrageous Vote. The 
gentleman who gets this £96 receives a 
salary of £1,500. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


(8.20.) Dk. CLARK (Caithness : I wish 
to draw attention to the fact that the 
Lord Chancellor’s Private Secretary is 
paid £200 a year for doing the work of 
the Secretary of Presentations, which 
office has been abolished. 

Dr. Tanner 
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Mr. JACKSON: There is no charge 
under the Vote for that. 

Dre. CLARK: I am only asking 
a question. You are giving an extra 
salary of £200 a year by this Vote 
to the Private Secretary of the Lord 
Chancellor. Ordinary Secretaries get 
£500, but the Private Secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor receives £200 in addi- 
tion to £500. 

Mr. JACKSON: We are effecting a 
saving. 

Dr. CLARK: The Clerk of the 
Crown ought to do the work. He has 
an office with clerks, and it seems to me 
that when you are making a change, 
instead of handing over this £200 a 
year to a Private Secretary, we. should 
have handed it over to a permanent 
secretary. 

Mr. JACKSON: We save £500 a 

ear. 

Dr. CLARK: No; you save £300, 
because you give £200 extra to the 
Lord Chancellor’s secretary. 

Mr. JACKSON: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. He is quite right. 
This official has to deal with the question 
of the livings that are in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor. Speaking from my 
own knowledge, I can say that I know of 
no officials who are more hardly worked 
and who do their work more ably than 
this official. We certainly thought we 
were making an effective economical 
arrangement that would be best for the 
interests of the public. I think we should 
permit the Lord Chancellor to know 
something about the management of his 
own Department. 

Dr. CLARK: I am astonished at 
the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. This is an office that we agreed 
should be abolished altogether, and now 
that you have abolished it you are 
handing over the work to a Private 
Secretary. Iam rather sceptical as to 
the information the right hon. Gentle- 
man has received in regard to the 
amount of work that has to be done. 
However, the present Lord Chancellor 
may not be long in office, and it is very 
probable that the noble Lord who follows 
him will make a change. 

(8.24.) Mr. MORTON: I do not 
think we have received a satisfactory 
explanation of this matter. We ought 
to be told distinctly what this Gentle- 
man does for this £200. This is one of 
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those extravagant sums that one is 
bound to protest against. I am sorry, 
especially at this time of the year, 
to be obliged to detain the Com- 
mittee, but the only way to get re- 
forms is to let the Government 
see—whatever Government may be in 
office—that we object to these payments. 
The only way in which we can protest 
is by moving a reduction of the 
Vote. I, therefore, move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £200 
@ year. : 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£200, part of the Salary of the Private 
Secretary to the Lord Chancellor.”— 
(Mr. Morton.) 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): This item affords a good 
illustration of the way in which work is 
done in these Departments. We find 
that the time of a man who gets £300 a 
year is so little taken up with the duties 
of his office that he can take upon him- 
self the duties of another office for 
another £200 a year. This shows that 
formerly we had two men doing the 
work that ought to have been done by 
one. There isa Clerk of the Chamber, 
and I have no doubt if we went to the 
secretary to the Lord Chancellor and 
offered him the duties of that post for 
another £200 a year, he would accept 
them. I have not the least doubt that 
all round in these offices one man could 
do the work now done by three or four 
people. 

(8.28.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 38 ; Noes 60.—(Div. List, No. 377.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
8.38.) 


(9.10.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present ; House counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. MORTON: I have to move a 
reduction of the Vote in respect to the 
Preacher at the Rolls Chapel, whose 
sulary and allowances amount to £225. 
I understood the Rolls Chapel was to be 
closed, and whether it is closed or not I 
do not know ; but I do know from my 
own knowledge that the chapel is not 
required and that this money is wasted. 
Not far off is the Church of St. Dun- 
stan’s-in- the - West, and recently the 
church of the neighbouring parish was 
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pulled down as not being required. I 
have visited St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, 
and I know there are many vacant seats 
there, certainly quite sufficient accommo- 
dation for the congregation attending the 
Rolls Chapel—— 

Mr. JACKSON: Iam sure the hon. 
Gentleman will be glad to be reminded 
that this Session we passed an Act for 
the purpose of enabling us to abolish the 
office, and to get rid of the salary and 
expenses on the next vacancy. 

Mr. MORTON: I am very much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the information, and that is a proof con- 
firming what I say that this is an un- 
necessary expenditure. I do not wish 
to deprive the preacher of his salary, let 
him be transferred elsewhere, say to 
the East End of London; set him to 
work with this salary and I will offer no 
opposition. It is an unnecessary sum 
we are asked to vote. Can the Attorney 
General show us any reason why we 
should pass this Vote? The Financial 
Secretary is as such one of the most in- 
telligent andj} best informed Gentlemen 
on the Government Bench, but upon 
this subject I suppose he knows nothing 
and has never been to this chapel _—— 

Mr. JACKSON: I beg pardon, I have 
been there and know all about it. 

Mr. MORTON: I am glad to hear it, 
but still I should like to know from the 
Attorney General why the office is kept 
up for the present year. It is,in my 
opinion, an absolutely useless expendi- 
ture. I do not want to bandy words 
across the floor, it will make no differ- 
ence to my mind; and as a public man 
I object to public money being paid 
away for nothing. I move to reduce 
the Vote by £225. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
Item A, Salaries, be reduced by £225, 
Salary and Expenses of the Preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel.” —(Mr. Morton.) 


Dr. CLARK: I hope my _ hon. 
Friend will not press this. Surely he 
cannot have a more satisfactory answer 
than he has received ; an Act has been 
passed to give the Government a free 
hand and they intend to abolish the 
office. It surely will be wasting time to 
take a Division. 

Dr. TANNER: I have been to 
the church in question, and I know 
that it is attended by a very thin con- 
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gregation, and this is comparatively a 
large sum of money to vote for this pur- 
pose. I have opposed the Vote in 
former years, but now that we see our 
efforts have not been ineffectual, and 
that the Government have at last seen 
their error and intend to reduce this 
expenditure, I think my hon. Friend may 
rest satisfied. I hope the Government 
will deal with many other indefensible 
items of expenditure in the same way. 

Mr. MORTON: I _ should like 
to hear the explanation the Attorney 
General rose to make just now. After 
all, we do not know what is going to be 
done; an Act has been passed to enable 
something to be done, but we do not 
know that the Vote wil! not appear again 
next year. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Original question again proposed. 

(9.15.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I would 
ask the attention of the Financial Secre- 
tary to the particulars given in reference 
to the clerical staff in some of these 
Departments. Reductions, we are in- 
formed, are to be made as vacancies 
oceur. Among the officers of the Lords 


Justices of Appeal here is a principal 


clerk, receiving a salary of £600, and 
this appointment is to be filled on the 
next vacancy with an officer at the re- 
duced salary of £400, an admission that 
a third of the salary hitherto paid is 
unnecessary. Then a junior, at £200, is to 
be abolished on the next vacancy arising. 
Then, further on, I find the present 
salary of the official solicitor to the 
Supreme Court is to be reduced when 
the vacancy arises, and in the central 
office of the Supreme Court the office of 
Clerk of Enrolments is to be abolished at 
the next vacancy. 

Mr. JACKSON: That vacancy has 
occurred. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I am dealing 
with the items as they appear on the 
Estimate. Then the additional salary to 
a Master of the Supreme Court, who acts 
as Registrar of acknowledgments by 
married women, is to cease with the next 
vacancy in the office. Then the 14 first 
class clerks in the central office of the 
Supreme Court are to be ultimately 
reduced to 10, and 35 second class clerks 
are to be reduced to 28. It is 
true that the third class clerks will 
be increased from 25 to 35, but on the 

Dr. Tanner 
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whole there is a very substantial reduc- 
tion in numbers and in the amount of 
salaries to be charged. If that is the 
case, what is the justification for spend- 
ing this money for salaries which you 
admit are not warranted? You admit 
that some 12 or 15 officials are not 
necessary, what, then, is the justification 
for keeping these gentlemen in their 
office? The history of the office of the 
Supreme Court is a curious one; half- 
a-dozen men can go on permanent leave 
for two years drawing full pay and doing 
absolutely no work. I admit this 
Estimate shows that the Government 
have been overhauling these Depart- 
ments to a certain extent, but what I 
complain of, and there is good ground 
for the complaint, is that having found 
that many of the offices are overpaid 
considerably, and many of the offices not 
wanted at all, you still continue to keep 
them on the Estimate for the Depart- 
ment, practically wasting the public 
money. Then, what is the condition of 
the Departments themselves? There is 
an amount of arrears affecting litigants 
which is little short of scandalous. In 
the business of taxation of costs the 
condition is such that nobody who knows 
anything aboutitcan justify. You have 
seven taxing masters, but such is the 
state of taxation, especially during the 
long vacation, that solicitors have to 
wait months when they have passed 
July. The Attorney General knows 
that perfectly well. Now, seeing there 
is so much money unnecessarily ex- 
pended, seeing that it is admitted there 
are more officers than are required in 
some Departments, surely it is reasonable 
to suggest that prompt measures should 
be taken to utilise the means that are 
available to enable suitors to get their 
business despatched with a little more 
celerity. If you have officers not at 
present employed, why not transfer them 
to other Departments? Shall I be told 
that once a man enters the Civil Service 
in one Department he must be looked 
upon as perfectly useless for any other 
Department for the rest of his life, unless 
he happens to be a private secretary, 
and then he can be transferred to a 
good post at the top of the Customs 
or the Excise, without experience 
or qualification for the post? Cannot 
the men in the subordinate position of 
junior clerks be transferred to Depart- 
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ments where there is work for them? 
Additions are made to the various grades 
of the Civil Service day after day, and 
with each appointment you increase the 
amount of vested interest. Why not 
transfer the redundant clerks from one 
Department to another as vacancies occur ; 
why go on making fresh appointments 
of men who will qualify for pensions and, 
perhaps, in turn become redundant? The 
whole of this Vote is open to observations 
of this kind, and I would ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, or the Attorney 
General if it lies within his province, to 
give us some explanation why it is that 
admittedly excessive charges are still 
allowed to be presented under this Vote ? 

(9.23.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sm R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I do 
not demur to the criticisms of the hon. 
and learned Member, which are based on 
sound principles, but if he thinks those 
principlee have not been regarded and 
to a large extent adopted by the Go- 
vernment in relation to these matters, I 
can assure him he is mistaken. If the 
hon. and learned Member will compare 
the Estimates of two or three years ago 
with the present Estimates, he will find 
there have been large reductions in the 
number of clerks and in the public ex- 
penditure, and these reductions have 
been carried out with caution and fore- 
sight. Following suggestions made in 
Debate, a Committee was ashort time 
ago appointed to consider these matters, 
and this Committee made certain recom- 
mendations as to the way in which and 
the time at which changes in the Central 
Office should be brought about, and 
changes in the staff and arrangements 
have been made in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee. If 
there had been an attempt to affect 
changes by wholesale reductions or 
transfers, we should at once have had 
complaints of inefficiency in the services. 
I quite agree with the hon. and learned 
Member that it is possible and desirable 
that clerks should be transferred from 
one Department to another Department 
where assistance is required, but such 
a transfer can only be made gradually. 
I heartily sympathise with the hon. and 
learned Member in his remarks on the 
delay in the Taxation Department ; 
there are many complaints, and I know 
they are well founded, but the hon. 
Member must allow that this is a class 
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of work to which we cannot appoint in- 
experienced clerks, and he knows there 
have been complaints of inequality in 
taxation, and this inequality has arisen 
from inexperience. I hope there will 
be a greater amalgamation of Taxing 
Masters’ Offices, with a saving of time 
and equalisation of work. This is a 
matter which has been considered by 
the Committee, and it has not been lost 
sight of by the Government. As to the 
transfer of clerks from one Department 
to another, there are, of course, always 
technical difficulties in the way, and I 
may mention that a large number of the 
redundancies and future reductions to 
which the hon. Member has called atten- 
tion are personal appointments of the 
Judges, simply a matter of reduction, 
the officers not being available for other 
kind of work. It is a matter that is not 
lost sight of, but we must take care not 
to transfer men to do work that requires 
training and experience. What the 
hon. Member has said deserves and has 
received attention, but the matter has 
to be watched with reference to tabulated 
scales of payment, and I think anyone 
who has followed the changes made in 
the central offices during the last four 
or five years must admit, and it has been 
admitted by hon. Members who have 
previously attacked the administration 
in regard to these matters, that by 
economy of labour there has been a 
saving of expenditure without loss of 
efficiency in the work. Indeed, I am 
not sure that in a few years we may not 
find we have reduced the staff a little 
too much. I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that the object he has in view is by 
no means lost sight of. 

#(9.28.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON (8&t. 
Pancras, N.): I fully agree with the 
hon. and learned Member for Donegal as 
to the desirability of employing the 
redundant clerks in one Department to 
assist in the work of another Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. JACKSON : We have no power 
to do that in cases where the appoint- 
ment is that of personal clerk to the 
Judges. Those are the appointments to 
which reference hag been made, and 
they are to be abolished on the next 
vacancy. 

*Mzg. T. H. BOLTON: Surely clerks 
may be transferred from offices where 
there is not sufficient work for the staff 
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to other Departments where there is 
work for them to do. If the Government 
have not that simple power of transfer, 
the sooner they come to Parliament and 
obtain that power the better for the 
public service. Ido not for a moment 
suggest that the Government are ‘nob 
endeavouring to carry out, as far as they 
ean, what they clearly appreciate as the 
wish of Parliament in this matter; but 
they seem to me to be disposed rather 
too much to recognise the claims of 
vested interest of clerks in the particular 
offices they hold and the discharge of the 
particular duties they now perform. Many 
of these gentlemen have legal knowledge 
and legal training which might be 
availed of in the Inland Revenue De- 
partment of Somerset House to the 
assistance of officials there. If they were 
transferred from one Department to 
another when there was a press of work, 
they could not reasonably object, and the 
public service would be benefited. As 
to the Taxing Office, there are occa- 
sional delays, but I am bound to say, 
from long experience of the office, that 
generally there is reasonable expedition. 


(9.31.) Mr. MORTON: It appears. 


to me that the transference of clerks 
from one office to another might be very 
easily accomplished. I shall be told that 
one gentleman cannot do another’s work. 
On page 209 I find provision for third- 
class clerks. Two of these officers 
receieve fixed salaries of £300, and one 
receives £260. Qne of these receives 
4s. 8d. per diem as a retired Naval 
Lieutenant. If a_ sailor can do 
a lawyer’s work, surely there would be 
no difficulty in transferring a gentleman 
from the Chancery Division to the 
Queen’s Bench Division. The other 
night we were told a sailor was the best 
man we could have as a Veterinary 
Inspector. I suppose that now we 
shall be told that a sailor is the best 
man we can have to do legal work. 
Now, I want information as to the Clerk 
of Enrolments—— 

Mr. JACKSON: I have already 
stated that the office was abolished an 
the death of the last holder. 

Mr. MORTON: That is exactly the 
answer I got to the question I put on 
the subject, and, therefore, I want to 
know what business the item has in the 
account at all? Lord Romilly died some 
months ago, and therefore—— 

Mr. T. H. Bolton 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: I have laid it 
down more than once that hon. Gentle- 
men who propose to discuss the Esti- 
mates are bound to bring some intelli- 
gence and knowledge of the subject to 
their consideration. The hon. Member 
ought to be well aware that the Esti- 
mates were prepared months before 
Lord Romilly’s death. The salary will, 
of course, not be paid subsequent to 
Lord Romilly’s death. 

Mr. MORTON: I should have thought 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
have at once suggested that the item 
be struck out. There is an unfortunate 
practice of making use of money voted 
under one head to supply a deficiency 
under another head. I do not desire to 
detain the Committee unnecessarily ; but 
with the view of settling this question 
and getting the principal part of this 
item removed from the Vote, I beg to 
move—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is trifling with the Committee. The 
salary will only be paid up to the death 
of Lord Romilly. The surplus cannot 
be paid to anyone else or used for 
any purpose that is not shown on the 
Estimates. : 

Mr. MORTON: Would it not be a 
proper thing to remove the aiaount at 
once ? 

Mr. A. O;CONNOR: On a point of 
order, may I remind the Committee 
that on a previous occasion it was ascer- 
tained that, instead of there being four 
Official Referees, there were, in fact, 
only three. The Government submitted 
to a reduction of the Estimate by 
£1,500 on the ground that that sum 
was admittedly not required. There- 
fore, I ask you, Sir, whether it is not 
open to any Member of the Committee, 
on finding that an office has been 
abolished on the death of the holder, to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
amount of the salary formerly paid ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Undoubtedly it is 
open to any Member to move a reduction 
of the Vote, but I have expressed the 
opinion that in this instance it would be 
trifling with the Committee to do so, 
inasmuch as this money cannot be paid. 

Mr. MORTON: Under the circum- 
stances, I will not press the matter to a 
Division. 

(9.44.) Dr. TANNER: I should like 
to hear from the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury whether any steps have been taken 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General in 
reference to the Registrar's Office of the 
Chancery Division. The Comptroller 
and Auditor General condemned the 
system of farming out the copying in 
this office. He considered the system of 
payment open to serious objection. 

Mr. JACKSON: That does not come 
under this sub-head at all, but under 
Sub-head F, page 220. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I notice a small item for refreshment 
contractor. Is this for the contractor 
who supplies refreshments at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, and, if not, will the 
right hon. Gentleman say what are the 
arrangements for supplying refreshments 
at the Courts ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I imagine that the 
sum is for the contractor who supplies 
refreshments at the office merely. 

Mr. COBB: I cannot see anything in 
the Vote to show what the contract is, 
or how refreshments are supplied. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman will 
afford us some information on the 
point ? 

*Sm R. WEBSTER: No subsidy is 
given to the contractor, who is the cook 
at Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. COBB: I suppose that if there 
is no subsidy the Treasury will have 
some control over the terms of the con- 
tract ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I wish to tender my thanks to the 
Attorney General for the handsome way 
in which he has recognised the efforts of 
the Opposition to reduce the Estimates. 
At Wisbech I stated that, although we 
were in a minority, yet, by our per- 
tinacity with regard to the Estimates, we 
had forced the Government to make con- 
siderable reductions, and to waste a little 
less money than is ordinarily the case 
with Governments. I wish to thank 
the hon. Gentleman for having con- 
firmed what I said at Wisbech in this 
handsome manner. 

Dr. TANNER: I want some assurance 
as to the expenditure on the Central 
Office of the Supreme Court. How 
does it come to pass that there is an in- 
crease of £422? 
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(9.50.) Taz CHANCELLOR or rae 


EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): We have 
now been on this Vote since 8 o'clock, 
and have not yet reached the only 


notice of reduction, namely, that in the 
name of the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill). I think the 
time has arrived when I may appeal to 
hon. Members to let us make real pro- 
gress with the Vote. If so much 
time is to be devoted to every sub-head 
in the Estimates as is being devoted to 
the sub-heads of this Vote, it is im- 
possible to close the Session in a reason- 
able time. I make no reproach; but I 
would appeal to hon. Gentlemen in the 
interest of the Committee generally to 
allow us to make Progress. 

Dr. TANNER: I understand from 
the Papers that very few hon. Members 
will be present next week, and, there- 
fore, I think I am justified in raising 
these points when there is a compara- 
tively good attendance of Members. I 
assure the right hon. Gentleman the 
points I have raised are points that 
were raised in the Public Accounts 
Committee. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: On his own showing, 
the hon. Gentleman is keeping other 
hon. Members from the opportunity of 
raising important questions in which 
they are interested. I beg of him to 
give way and let other hon. Members 
have a chance. 

Dre. TANNER: I will answer the 
right hon. Gentleman in the words of 
the First Lord of the Treasury: Duty 
to the country should be the first and 
paramount factor in dealing with all 
matters in Committee of Supply. I am 
trying to do my duty, and I appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to assist me: our 
united efforts may have results beneficial 
to the taxpayers. 

Me. MORTON : I suppose that some 
answer will be given on the points which 
have been raised. I notice that one, 


Taxing Master gets a salary of £2,000. 
Why does that gentleman get £500 
more than the specified maximum? I 
should be glad to fall in with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s view, but I 
agree with my hon. Friend (Dr. Tanner) 
that we are here to doa certain duty : 
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we are pledged to economy, and it is our 
business to get these Estimates reduced. 

Dr. TANNER: In respect of the 
Central Office of the Supreme Court, I 
beg to move the reduction of the Vote by 
the amount of the increase, £422. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Sub-head A, be reduced by £422, 
in respect of the Central Office of the 
High Court of Judicature.” — (Dr. 
Tanner.) 


Sm R. WEBSTER: The reason why 
one of the Taxing Masters receives 
£2,000 a year is that he held his office 
before the new rule under which the 
salaries were reduced came into force. 

Mr. MORTON: Will the salary be 
reduced on @ vacancy occurring ? 

Sr R. WEBSTER: Certainly. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

(9.57.). Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): I should like to draw attention to 
the method of appointing Clerks of 
Assize. At present, the Judge who 
happens to go the circuit before a 
vacancy occurs has the appointment ab- 
solutely in his own discretion. The 
Judge may have a son, or a brother, 
or a brother-in-law, or some other 
relative at the Bar whom _ he 
appoints, There is no circuit where 
you could not select from the barristers 
a fit person to be Clerk of Assize. I 
think it is very hard on them that some 
man should be appointed who, perhaps, 
never had any practice as a barrister. I 
should be glad if the Attorney General 
would explain the system of payment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Speaking from a 
knowledge of these appointments ex- 
tending over 25 years, with one ex- 
ception all the gentlemen appointed have 
been practising barristers. I do not say 
there have not been instances in which 
Judges have appointed relatives of their 
own, but I am not aware of any instance 
in which the duties have been inefii- 
ciently performed. Clerks of Assize 
used to be paid by fees, and the fees 
amounted to larger sums than the 
salaries now paid; that is why 
there is a difference in the salaries. 
On the Northern Circuit, where the fees 
amounted to a very large sum, a higher 
salary was paid than in other cases. 

' Mr. Morton 
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the exception of the Northern Circuit 
the salaries in future will not exceed 
£800. 

Sr R. WEBSTER : Certainly. 

(10.2.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I put down a notice of 
reduction of Sub-head fF, but I 
believeit will not be necessary to move 
the reduction, or indeed to detain the 
Committee more than a minute or two, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury has very courteously 
informed me he will be able to give a 
favourable reply in regard to the 
particular mischief against which my 
Amendment is directed. But I do de- 
sire to point to the very gross delay 
which has occurred in dealing with an 
exceedingly lax disposition of public 
money. In this Vote there isan item of 
£3,000 for the Scrivener of the Chancery 
Registrar’s Office. Year after year 
£3,000 has been shovelled. ont to the 
officer of that Department, and no kind 
of account rendered by him as to the 
way he has disposed of it. We do not 
know how much jis retained by this 
gentleman—lI do not say corruptly—for 
his own remuneration, and how much 
actually reaches the hands of the very 
poor class of law writers, who probably 
do a good deal of the work for 
which this money is voted. I 
rely upon the statement which the 
right hon. Gentleman has made that 
the system will be altered, but I think 
I am justified in calling attention to the 
extraordinary delay which has occurred in 
dealing with what is now admitted to be 
a great mischief. In 1884 the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General and the 
Treasury called attention to this matter, 
and in January, 1890, a Committee re- 
ported to the Lord Chancellor. That 
distinguished functionary knew in 
January, 1890, of this scandalously lax 
disposition of public money, and yet it 
appears that more than a year after- 
wards, namely, in February, 1891, the 
same lax system was continued. I think 
some explanation should be given by 
the right hon. Gentleman of that delay, 
especially as its seems to reflect some- 
what on the care with which the Lord 
Chancellor discharges his duty. 

Dr. TANNER: I think it is high 
time we received an assurance that 
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the system to which my hon. Friend 
has drawn the attention of the Committee 
will be changed. 

(10.10.) Mr. JACKSON: It is a 
fact that a Committee was appointed, 
and that this Committee reported to the 
effect stated by the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green. Arrangements have been 
made by which the present system of 
having the work done by law stationers 
will be discontinued, and 40 copyists will 
be employed. Some preliminary matters 
are now under consideration, but the 
Lord Chancellor sanctioned the altera- 
tion in April last. It has been necessary 
to give notice to the law stationers of 
the termination of the present arrange- 
ment, and I understand the new system 
will come into operation after the Long 
Vacation, 

Dr. TANNER: Another item calls 
for mention under Sub-head (G), 


the allowance to a Master in Lunacy 
£500, and allowances to Visitors. of 
Lunatics £1,400. These are altogether 
on an extravagant scale, and two years 
ago the matter was under consideration. 
Really it is so difficult to get these 


reforms carried eut that we must incur 
the risk of being a little tedious in Com- 
mittee. I wish to ask if any steps 
have been taken to give effect to the 
opinion expressed by the Parliamentary 
Accounts Committee ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I believe the matter 
has been considered. 

Dr. TANNER: And the result ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I really do not 
know. 

Dr. TANNER: But are we to get no 
assurance on this matter? It is rather 
an extraordinary state of affairs. I do 
not wish to be troublesome, but I must 
press for something more satisfactory, 
and perhaps I had better move a 
reduction. I regret to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman, departing from 
the courtesy with which he usually 
replies, will give us no’ assurance that 
the recommendations of the Committee 
will be carried out. 

Mr. JACKSON: I should have 
thought it would not have been neces- 
sary to give any assurance of the kind. 
I thought it was well known that the 
recommendations of the Committee have 
been taken in detail by the Treasury 
and dealt with, each item in order. I 
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should have thought no assurance was 
necessary 

Dr. TANNER ; But I wish to avoid 
delay. The last item was under con- 
sideration for seven or eight years, and 
meanwhile waste of expenditure goes on 
annually. 

Mr. MORTON: I observe an item 
under Sub-head H, £47 for a licence 
for the refreshment contractor at the 
Law Courts. A short time ago we 
discussed the question of having a 
refreshment bar in the Lobby of this 
House, and whether a licence was neces- 
sary in a Royal Palace. May I ask what 
this new item means? Has it been 


‘found necessary to apply to the Magis- 


trate for a refreshment licence ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I believe it has been 
necessary to get a licence, and this is 
the cost of it. 

Mr. MORTON : Then the Magistrates 
have licensed the Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice as if the building were an ordinary 
restaurant in the Strand. 

(10.15.) Dr. TANNER: 1. hope 
satisfactory measures have been taken 
to prevent those defalcations which in 
recent years we have had to provide 
for, and which last year amounted to 
£1,287 16s..6d. There is also an item 
under Sub-head K, Central Office com- 
pensations, for which £325 is the 
amount asked for this year, as against 
£265 last year. In order to get some 
satisfactory explanation and assurance, I 
move the reduction of the Vote by £200. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item R Central Office Compen- 
sations, be reduced by £200.”—(Dr. 
Tanner.) 


Mr. MORTON : Surely some explana- 
tion is forthcoming ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The explanation is 
simply this :-There have been reductions 
in the higher appointments and an in- 
crease in the lower appointments. 

Dr. TANNER: This generalisation is 
far from being satisfactory. I feel in- 
dignant at the attempt to shuffle out of 
responsibility by the Treasury, and I 
must persist in my Motion. 


(10.18.) The Committee divided: — 
Ayes 41; Noes 91. — (Div. List, No. 
378.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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2. Motion made, and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,068, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Land 
Registry.” 

(10.25.) Mz. MORTON: Here there 
are two items upon which I ask for a 
little information. A temporary pro- 
fessional assistant is engaged at 40 
guineas a month, and his temporary em- 
ployment seems to come near a permanent 
engagement, for he is employed for every 
month in the year. This I do not quite 
understand. Then, I find a clerk is in 
receipt of a salary of £350, while the 
maximum of the office he holds is set 
down at £250, -The amount now paid is 
personal to the present holder of the 
office, but there are far too many of these 
personal claims ; they are unfair to the 
taxpayers and to the Committee, and it 
is an absurdity that a maximum should 
be fixed, and yet officers be in receipt of 


salaries far in excess of the maximum. 


amount attached to the offices they hold. 
To get information on these points I 
move the reduction of the Vote by £200. 
I am told there is little work for the 
office to do, yet there is temporary assist- 
ance paid for. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£200.”—(Mr. Morton.) 


Dr. TANNER: I may point out that 
this Vote shows a steady annual increase. 
It is £3,568 as compared with £3,553 
last year, and turning to the previous 
year I find the amount was £3,375. How 
does this come to pass ? 


Sim R. WEBSTER: The hon. Member 
is under some misapprehension. Not 
only is this Vote not increasing, but 
large reductions have been made in 
it. During recent years considerable 
modifications have taken place in the 
office, so that, whereas between 1880 
and 1886 the expense was as much as 
an average of £5,500, it has, under the 
re-organistion scheme carried out by 
the present Lord Chancellor, been re- 
duced to about £3,000 during the last 
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two years. The increase of £15 on the 
present year is due to the fact that one 
clerk has become entitled to that incre- 
ment on his salary. Of the clerks on 
the staff, one receives a maximum of 
£250, and the other a maximum of 
£400; but there is now holding the 
office worth £250 a clerk who under a 
higher scale is entitled to £350, and 
this item cannot be reduced until a 
vacancy occurs. As to the temporary 
assistance, it was necessary in consequence 
of large reductions made in the staff, 
and to enable the particular work for 
which professional assistance was engaged 
to be completed, the temporary assist- 
ance has been continued for 12 months. 


(10.30.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): Iam unable to agree that this is a 
useless office. I regard it as the nucleus 
of a reformed land transfer system. I 
only want to know whether steps are 
being taken to bring the officials of this 
office and the Middlesex Registry under 
the same roof, and what progress is 
being made? 

Sir R. WEBSTER : Not only are these 
steps being taken, but arrangeraents are 
being made to carry out the work of 
both offices by the same staff. We have 
brought in a Bill this Session to enable 
economonies tobe brought about by trans- 
ferring the fees to the Treasury. I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that the Lord 
Chancellor is doing all he can to promote 
the efficiency of the staff. Ido not think 
it will be too large for the work which 
has to be dcue. 


Mr. MORTON : These charges having 
gone down for some years I notice are 
now going up. I hope they will 
not go up much further. I agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
on my right who spoke about land 
registration. I have taken a great 
interest in that question, because in the 
colon‘es I have seen it carried out to 
perfection. I should like to see the 


colonial system adopted in this country, 
so that you could have your property 
transferred for a small fee. I do not 
think that would suit many hon. and 
learned Gentlemen, but it would be to 
the advantage of the public. After the 
statement we have heard from the 
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Attorney General, I beg to withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


3. £391,100, to complete the sum for 
County Courts. 

*(10.34.) Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.): I wish to draw the at- 
tention of the Committee and of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in charge of the 
Vote to the condition of the County 
Courts of England and Wales, so far as 
it is disclosed by the Annual Returns 
sent to us, the last of which was issued 
about 10 days ago. That Return is not 
altogether complete, because it does not 
give information on some points which 
are really of value, and on which I 
think information should be given. For 
instance, it does not tell us the average 
duration of the cases, nor does it give 
us the dates of the cases. But, though 
not absolutely complete, it gives us a 
large amount of information, and I am 
bound to say that that information does 
not lead us to a very happy conclusion. 
When the Act of 1846, which re-con- 
stituted the County Courts, was passed, 
there was a statement inserted in one of 
the sections which showed that one of 
the main reasons for re-construction was 
the dilatory and expensive character of 
the working of the Courts in former 
days. Of course, in the 45 years that 
have elapsed there must necessarily 
have been a great improvement in this 
matter, but still there is room for 
further improvement, and it is my duty 
to impress on the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General the 
desirability of enforcing that improve- 
ment. The Return recently laid on the 
Table brings out several points very 
conspicuously. One is the expensive 
character of these Courts; another is the 
small number of days in the year that 
they sit; and another which must be 
taken into consideration in connection 
with the second point is that there 
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is a very large amount of arrears. 
The Return is conclusive on these points. 
Turning first of all to the expensive 
character of the Courts, I find on look- 
ing at the Return that out of somewhat 
less than £3,000,000 claimed some- 
where about £1,500,000 has been de- 
creed, and to obtain this sum no less 
than £543,000 had to be spent; that is 
to say, roughly speaking, for every £3 
recovered £1 has to be spent by the 
suitors in fees. I do not press the point 
for I am afraid that the whole of our 
litigation is of an expensive character. 
But this is a matter which should be 
taken account of. But as to the other 
two points I would press them as strongly 
as I can on the attention of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. One would think 
that it would be a fair allowance to make 
to these Courts to give them a vacation 
of a couple of months, and I am justified 
in that conclusion by the fact that in the 
legislation of, I think, 1888, there is a 
section which provides for a certain 
period of vacation for these Courts, and 
which indicates the time at which the 
vacation should be obtained. In that 
section it was provided ,that no Judge 
should be obliged to hold any Courts in 
September in any year, but that if he 
did not wish to take advantage of that 
one month, he might, with the consent 
of the Lord Chancellor, take any other 
period, or periods, but that the vacation 
was not to exceed four weeks in any 
year. I would allow a period double 
that which I say is a liberal allowance. 
Now, allowing a period of a couple of 
months’ vacation, and giving the Sundays 
in the year in which no work is done, 
there remain out of the 365 days a little 
over 250 working days in the year. But 
in this list there is only one Court which 
sat more than 250 days in the year, and 
that was the Court of Northumberland. 
I find that taking the whole of the 55 
Courts the average number of days 
during which they have sat during the 
past year has been 164. And this is not 
all, because there are few cases where 
the average has been exceeded, and some 
of the cases where the average has not 
been reached are very conspicuous. 
There is one case where the Court sat 
for 104 days only. That is to say, this 
Court sat four months out of 12. 
Another sat 109 days. There are 11 
N 
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cases out of the 55 where the Courts 
have not sat for more than one-third of 
the whole year. Well, one could 
understand this if you also found 
that the work of the Courts had 
been effectually disposed of, but that 
is not the case. These Courts, which sit 
for such a short time, have left an enor- 
mous amount of arrears, and itis curious 
to observe that, whereas you would ex- 
pect to find that where a Court has sat a 
short time only, a small amount of arrears 
would be left, and where a Court has 
been largely employed a large amount of 
arrears would remain, the reverse has 
been the case. The Courts that have sat 
the smallest number of days have left the 
largest number of arrears. I think that 
isa most unsatisfactory state of things, 
to which the attention of the responsible 
officers of the Crown should certainly be 
directed. We have seven Courts which 
last year sat over 200 days. These had 
a total of 159,000 cases entered ; they 
disposed of 101,000, and there were 
pending at the close of the year 57,000. 
That is to say, the percentage of arrears 
on the number of cases decided was 57. 
But in the case of the 11 Courts I have 
referred to, where the number of days 
during which the Court has sat has been 
less than 134—and in some cases less 
than 110—though the Courts are nearly 
double in number, they had a less num- 
ber of cases entered in them, and they 
decided a less number of cases than these 
seven Courts, and they lefta larger num- 
ber of cases pending, namely, 59,800, 
against 57,000. This shows a very un- 
satisfactory condition of things, and, 
further, I am told that these Courts are 
supervised by nobody. The Returns 
from some of the Circuits show a great 
disparity between the number of cases 
entered and the number disposed of, 
while the sittings are few in comparison 
with the work to be done and the ex- 
penditure incurred. In Northumberland 
the Court sat 262 days, in Birmingham 
it sat 202 days, and yet in Birmingham 
they have decided 28,809 cases, and they 
have 14,345 pending ; whereas in 
Northumberland only 7,940 cases have 
"been decided, and 4,118 are pending. I 
must call particular attention to the case 
of Taunton, which sat only for 130 days 
in the year. There were 7,980 cases 
entered, 3,840 were disposed of, and 4,140 
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are left pending ; so that absolutely in 
regard to the number of cases decided 
the number of cases pending is in 
the proportion of 108 to 100. And 
there is a worse case than this—that of 
Bath and Devizes, which sat for only 123 
days during the year, where the number 
of cases entered was 12,386, the number 
decided 5,864, and the number left 
pending 6,522.. When you find such a 
state of things as this existing, I say 
your whole system is faulty. The facts 
show that the whole system requires 
supervision, and this might be facilitated 
if the Judges were required to report 
upon the causes of the varying condi- 
tions of business in their circuits, That 
is a thing with which we are familiar in 
other Courts, and I do not see why it 
should not be done in the case of County 
Court Judges. Arrangements might be 
made for Judges who are underworked 
to assist those who are overworked. I 
do not move any reduction in the Vote, 
but have only made use of the notice on 
the Paper in order to call the attention 
of the. Committee to this matter. I 
trust I snall receive an assurance from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General that the subject will 
be pressed seriously on the attention of 
the Lord Chancellor, so as to secure 
greater efficiency, more continuous sit- 
tings of the Judges, and less heavy 
arrears of cases pending at the close of 
the year. 

(10.50.) Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES 
(Durham, N.W.): I rise for the purpose 
of asking. a question or two of the 
Attorney General with regard to any 
projected reforms he may have in his 
mind with reference to County Courts. 
The period of the Session will not permit, 
me to goat any length into the question, 
and I have no intention of doing so. I 
desire to ask, however, whether the 
Government have in view any re- 
distribution of the circuits of the 
County Courts. As has been pointed 
out, there are many County Courts in 
which the work is very heavy indeed, 
while in others the Judges do not sit 
more than 100 days a year, and it is 
desirable that an effort should be made 
in the direction of re-distributing the 
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circuits. The Judges of the High Court 
sit, I think, a period of something like 
213 days, and it certainly does seem 
an intolerable state of things that the 
County Court Judges in all the districts, 
who receive high salaries, should only 
sit, in something like 30 cases out of the 
55, not much more than 100 days a 
year. Ido not blame the County Court 
Judges for that. They have not the work. 
But Ido blame the Treasury, who should 
long ere this have made some effort in 
the direction of redistributing thecircuits. 
Something has been urged in former 
years.as to the considerable amount of 
time which is spent by the County Court 
Judges in travelling. In some circuits 
time spent by Judges in travelling might 
be reduced by having fewer Court towns 
within a limited area. Take the case of 
Essex for instance. In that county you 
have no less than three towns with a 
trunk line of railway, distant some 24 
miles from each other. Surely it would 
be a simple matter to arrange that the 
Court should sit in one of these towns to 
take the cases for the three. As to the 
expense of the County Courts, I would 
point out that the larger part of the out- 
goings in connection with the High 
Court of Justice is defrayed ont of the 
public taxes, but in the case of the County 
Court, the money comes from the fees of 
the suitors and from stamps. The fees 
in the County Courts are nearly 100 per 
cent. higher than in the High Court of 
Justice, and the pressure of the fees on 
litigants deters people from seeking 
justice in what is understood to be the 
poor man’s Court. Then, there is 
another point on which I would ask the 
hon. and learned gentleman the Attorney 
General to give us an assurance, and 
that is as to the amendment of the law 
with regard to imprisonment for debt. 
An amazing number of commitments is 
made by County Court Judges, but ap- 
parently upon no recognised principle. 
Ihave suggested the introduction of a 
measure laying down the principle that 
@ man shall be committed only if he had 


sufficient means to pay the debt. at the | 


time the summons was taken out. Iam 
told that the application of the Act in its 
present form operates most harshly. 
Another point to which I wish to call 
attention is this: there has been a large 
accession of work to some Courts through 
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the passing of the Employers’ Liability 
and other Acts, and it might be desirable 
to centralise some of the special work, 
and to increase the judicial staff for the 
purpose, especially in the Metropolis. 

ere are many other topics I should 
like to refer to, but at this period of the 
Session I will not do more than venture 
to put these questions to the hon. Mem- 
ber, and ask him if he can give us some 
assurance in the matter. 


*(10.57.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I 
would urge on the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the desirability of _ re- 
arranging the County Court districts in 
the Metropolis, particularly in the north 
of London for the convenience of Isling- 
ton and St. Pancras, where there has been 
a large increase of population since the 
present arrangements were made. I am 
told that it is proposed to establish a 
County Court at Hampstead, and that 
a Petition has been presented on the sub- 
ject. But I would venture to suggest 
that a Court is much more required in 
the northern part of St. Pancras. 


Mer. 8S. T. EVANS: This question 
is a very large one, and J do not 
apdlogise for taking part in the dis- 
cussion. One point has been omitted 
by the hon. Members who have spoken, 
and that is the position of the salaries 
of the Registrars. My hon. Friend 
near ine drew attention to the fees of 
the County Courts and the high 
salaries of the Judges. Well, I venture 
to say that on the whole the County 
Court Judges are not overpaid, but 
some of the Registrars are, their income 
from fees being more than the salaries 
of the Judges. The County Court work 
of the country is becoming more im- 
portant every year. Nota year passes 
without the passing of fresh legislation, 
imposing new duties on the .Connty 
Courts. We have, for instance,, now 
given.them work to do in connection 
with the collection of the tithe: and I 
am not sure that it-would ‘not bea wise 
economy to increase the salaries:of the 
Judges so that we might get the most 
competent men for the appointments 
and. might havea claim on them to give 





up all their time to their official duties, 
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As to the inequality in the number of 
days that the Judges sit, I can assure 
hon. Gentleman that in some cases the 
Judges have to spend a considerable 
time in travelling, and it would, there- 
fore, be well to consider whether some of 
that time could not be saved for effective 
work by a re-distribution of the circuits. 
There ought, in my opinion, to be two 
scales of costs in County Courts, one 
scale for defended, and the other for un- 
defended cases. At present, if a grocer 
has to collect a debt of 10s. by the 
operation of the machinery of the County 
Court, the fees must amount to 3s., al- 
though the case is undefended. Simi- 
larly, in an undefended case for the re- 
covery of £2 10s., the fees payable by 
the defendant amount to21s. The time 
has come when the fees should be re- 
arranged, distinct scales being provided 
for defended and for undefended cases. 
With respect to the question of im- 
prisonment for debt, I do not think that 
anything can be better than the present 
arrangement. The County Court 
Judges exercise their power of com- 
mittal for contempt of Court in respect 
of the non-payment of debts with the 
greatest caution. They do not commit 
unless they are satisfied that a defendant 
absolutely refuses to pay, although he is 
in a position to do so. They are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to protect the liberty 
of the subject. 1 think my hon. Friend 
ought not to look merely at the number 
of committal orders, for in not one out 
of 10 does the defendant eventually go 
to prison. The orders simply act as an 
instrument for getting the money out of 
the debtor. 


(11.3.) Sm R. WEBSTER: I do not 
deny the importance of this subject, but 
I hope my hon. Friend will be content 
with the protest he has made and the 
answer I have to make. I agree that it 
would probably be well to revise the 
scale of costs soas to lower them in cases 
where the amounts sought to be re- 
covered are very small. It is scarcely 
fair to compare the expense with the 
amount recovered, for there is a large 
amount of work done in connection 


with unrecovered debts. To the criticisms 
that have been made with respect to the 
Mr. S. T. Evans 
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number of days on which certain County 


Court J s sit, I will reply by pointing 
out that the time occupied in travelling 
through a circuit must be taken into 
account. Circuit 57, for example, com- 
prises Axminster, Barnstaple, Bridge- 
water, Wellington, Landport, South 
Molton, Taunton, Tiverton, and other 
towns. To get to these different Courts 
must naturally occupy a considerable 
amount of time. The question of the 
revision of the circuits is, however, one 
which the Government always keep in 
view. Changes can only be effected 
conveniently when vacancies occur in the 
judicial staff, but whenever opportunities 
arise steps are taken with a view to con- 
solidate the Courts in such a way as to 
promote economy. A suggestion has 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Durham that in one particular county 
two Courts out of three shall be 
abolished. Such a suggestion would not 
be acceded to lightly by any one who 
knows how great a howl is heard ina 
locality whenever it is proposed that a 
Court should be abolished. I have my- 
self received many letters complaining 
of the infrequency of the sittings of 
certain County Courts. It must be re- 
membered that this Court isa poor man’s 
Court, and it should be brought as nearly 
as possible to his door. I am not pre- 
pared to say that some Judges might 
not put in some more days’ work in a 
week ; but the question is not one that 
could be disposed of by mere criticism. 
Judges who are certainly not open to the 
imputation of shirking their work have 
told me that they frequently have to 
travel one whole day in order to sit for 
two hours on the following day. If they 
do not sit once a week or once a fort- 
night in certain places an outery is at 
once raised, although there may be no 
urgent work to be got through. As to 
the time taken in getting through the 
work, I have known a case to last 
several hours, and then 30 cases to be 
got through in one hour. I have 
practised in the County Court where I 
have seen a distinguished Judge dis- 
pose of 60 or 70 cases in an hour with 
ne satisfaction. The hon. Member 
or St. Pancras has urged a re-organisa- 
tion of the Courts in London. I hardly 
think the question a pressing one, 
because locomotion in London is ex- 
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ceedingly cheap, and if there is a Court 
within a mile, or mile and a half, of a 
litigant’s residence he has not much to 
complain of. Under the County Courts 
Act all the newly-appointed Judges 
must reside in their districts, and under 
the same Act provision is made 
against Registrars receiving excessive 
remuneration, which formerly un- 
doubtedly took place in some instances. 
I know of some Courts where the Regis- 
trar received more than the Judge. This, 
however, has been put an end to by the 
Act of 1888, and I do not anticipate 
there will be any such abuses in the 
future. I think I have answered all 
the points raised. 


*(11.14.) Str W. PLOWDEN: The 
Judge to whom I alluded to as having 
sat only 104 days was the Carmarthen 
Judge. On that circuit there are only 
six places of Session. The Taunton 
Court has no less than 13 Sessional 
places. It isclear, from a comparison of 
these two Courts, that it is not the mere 
difficulty in travelling which interferes 
with the number of days the Judges sit. 
If that were so, Taunton would be in a 
worse position than Carmarthen. But 
that is not so. Taunton is better than 
Carmarthen, though hampered with 
almost double the number of places of 
sitting. Surely he might occupy his 
time more fully in the interests of the 
public. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, 
&c.): I have noticed that there is 
very great inequality in the work of the 
County Court Judges. Their functions 
are not sufficiently supervised, and I am 
glad, therefore, to hear the Attorney 
General promise on’ behalf of the Go- 
vernment to re-arrange the circuits. 


Str R. WEBSTER: What I said was 
that the desirability of doing so should 
be borne in mind when _ vacancies 
occurred. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I am afraid 
that excessive regard is paid to 
vested rights. It seems to be assumed 


that when once a man is appointed to an 
office it is necessary to consider his 
position tenderly, and that no change 
can be made. If the circuits can only 
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be re-arranged when a, 
it seems to me it will 
wait for the re-arrangem 
or five County Court Ju 
taneously, for no change 
the event of one vacancy dig> 
turbing the arrangements in adjoining 
circuits. 


Mr. MORTON: I suppose the 
reduction in the amount of the Vote 
is due to the changes regarding bank- 
ruptcy. What has astonished me is 
that although the receipts have exceeded 
£400,000 there has been a loss of 
£100,000. How can that be explained ? 
I know that the business in the City of 
London Court is so well managed that 
it is transacted at a profit. Why should 
not the other Courts be similarly man- 
aged? I have no desire to move the 
reduction of the Vote. 


(11.21.) Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wed- 
nesbury): I should like to draw attention 
to the increasing practice of sons of 
County Court Judges practising in the 
Courts over which their fathers preside. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! That 
is not relevant to the Vote. 


Mr. P. STANHOPE: I was going 
to suggest that the Lord Chan- 
cellor, when appointing County Court 
Judges (whose salaries are included in 
this Vote) should suggest the impropriety 
of such a practice. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! The 
salaries of the County Court Judges are 
not included in this Vote. 


Sm R. WEBSTER: With regard 
to the point raised by the hon. 
Member for Peterborough, I may point 
out that the position of the City of 
London Court is unique. It is worked 
at a profit because so enormous a number 
of undefended causes come before it. 
That is the Court in which I have seen 
from 60 to 100 cases disposed of in an 
hour. But the Provincial Courts do not 
get anything like the amount of business 
that passes through the City of London 
Court. In many the number of cases 
dealt with does not exceed 500 in a 
year, whereas in the City of London 
Court the number is 30,000 or 40,000. 
It is impossible to impose on suitors in 
the country Courts fees which would be 
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sufficient to ensure the working of the 
Courts at a profit. 


(11.26.) Mr. MORTON: Is it not on 
account of the superior management in 
the City of London Court that the profit 
arises ? 


Sm R. WEBSTER: Certainly not. 


Mr. MORTON: I would suggest that 
Parliament should be asked to transfer 
the management of these Courts to 
County Councils and Corporations ; then, 
possibly, a profit would be obtained, as in 
the City of London. 


Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Eccles): Is the item “allowance for 
subsistence of Judges” separate from 
the travelling allowance? I should like 
to know on what principle the travelling 
expenses are paid. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: There is a fixed 
allowance—3d. per mile by rail, 2s. per 
mile by road, and an allowance of 21s. 
per day. 

Mr. ROBY: And that covers travel- 
ling and subsistence ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Yes. 

Vote agreed to. 
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4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £13,047, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Police Courts of London 
and Sheerness.” 


*(11.28"Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I 
wish to call attention to the necessity 
of a Police Court for Pancras. At the 
present time the Courts serving that 
district are situate outside it. Some cases 
are taken to Highgate, some to the North 
London Police Court, some to Clerken- 
well, and some to Marylebone. All 
these Courts are excessively inconvenient 
for the populous portion of St. Pancras. 


I would suggest that there might 

be some re-arrangement of the Courts 

in. the West Central District. There 

are three Courts close together—Bow 

Street, Marlborough Street, and West- 

minster—and one of these might be re- 
Sir R. Webster 
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moved to St. Pancras. There are three 
Magistrates at Bow Street, and two at 
each of theother two Courts,and [hayenot 
heard that they are overworked. I would 
suggest that one Court might be trans- 
ferred to St. Pancras withgreat advantage 
to the public. I wish to thank the Home 
Secretary for the courtesy with which 
he received this suggestion when it was 
made to him privately some time ago. I 
believe the change I have suggested is a 
public necessary, and in the interests of 
my constituents I hope it will be 
effected. 


Dr. CLARK: I understand that 
for these London Courts Parliament 
pays nearly £91,000 a year, and that 
£20,000 is received back in fees. I 
think we have cause to complain that 
the Imperial Exchequer should have to 
pay £70,000 for the London Police 
Courts, while every other large town in 
the United Kingdom pays for its own. 
The only course to adopt is to vote 
against the charge every year ; then,. 
possibly, we may in time get rid of this 
grievance. 

(11.32.) Mr. WEBSTER (St. 
Pancras, E.): I should like to say a few 
words in support of the suggestion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
St. Pancras. The population of St. 
Pancras numbers, I believe, 300,000; 
it is a population which, to some extent, 
works together, and has local interests. 
May I point out that the persons who 
find their way into the London Police 
Courts are not always Londoners ; thata 
good many of them are individuals from 
the country; and that, consequently, 
there is a reason for charging the 
expense on the Imperial Exchequer? 
The present arrangements for St. Pancras 
are very inconvenient to those who have 


from time to time to attend the Police 
Court; and though there is no district 
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rin London which less requires a Court, 


yet it is necessary to have one, and that 
Court should be in a central situation. I 
therefore support the suggestion for a 
re-arrangement of the existing Courts. 


(11.35.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: I 
wish to ask the Home Secretary what 
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steps have been taken to provide female 
attendants for female prisoners at the 
various stations and Police Courts? The 
right hon. Gentleman on a former 
occasion promised that steps should be 
taken to avoid the necessity of leaving 
female prisoners under the charge of 
male warders. 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marraews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
promised that during the Recess I will 
endeavour to ascertain whether it is 
possible to re-arrange the Metropolitan 
Police Courts. It would be inconvenient 
to displace the old Courts and so interfer® 
with the habits of the people who live 
near them. I remember I had a 
Departmental Committee which proposed 
to do away with Marlborough Street 
Police Court, but immediately the 
proposal was made there was a great 
outery. The hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green will see from the Estimates that 
provision has been made for one female 
warder for each of the 14 Metropolitan 
Police Courts. ~ 


Mr. MORTON: This is one of the 
Votes I am specially pledged to 
vote against. I cannot understand why 
the taxpayers of the country should pay 
for keeping up the London Courts. 
Experience has shown that tke City 
Magistrates do the work better than 
Stipendiaries, and I would suggest to the 
people of London that they should do 
away with paid Magistrates. 1 shall 
go with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Caithness into the Lobby against this 
Vote. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I think I 
am entitled to fuller information with 
regard to the appointment of female 
warders. The number provided for in 
this Estimate is exactly the same as in 
last year’s Estimate. I want to know gre 
there female attendants at police Se. 
tions where women are detained at 
night? Ifso, what is the expense? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: We have had 
female warders at Police Courts since 
December, 1888. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: But women 
prisoners are not detained at Police. 
Courts at night, are they ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: No. 


(11.41.) Me. ATKINSON (Boston) : 
Having regard to the treatment of the 
Salvation Army at Eastbourne by the 
Home Secretary, I cannot have much 
confidence in the promises of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and if a Division takes 
place I shall vote against the Govern- 
ment, 


(11.42.)° The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 97; Noes 48.—(Div. List, No. 
379.) 


5. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £37,586, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sam 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for 
the Salaries of the Commissioner and Assis- 
tant Commissioners of the Metropolitan 
Police, and of the Receiver for the Metro- 
politan Police District, the Pay and Expenses 
of Officers of Metropolitan Police employed 
on special duties, and the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Inspectors of Constabulary.” 

(11.52.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: I 
shall be glad if the Home Secretary will 
inform the Committee to what extent 
female warders have been supplied at 
police stations where women are de- 


tained at night ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARYor STATB 
FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Srvart Worttey, Sheffield, Hallam): A 
start has been made in that direction in 
some of the larger stations. I will give 
the hon. Member details on Report. 

Mr. MORTON : I beg to move to re- 
duce the salary of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Police by £500. 
I am told there is a place in Bond 
Street where fortunes are told at 10s. 
a head. The place is run by a syndi- 
cate, who have put a young lady 
named Kennedy in charge of the busi- 
ness, and, I suppose, make ‘a profit. 
There is a considerable establishment, 
and a footman is employed. I want to 
know why the Chief Commissioner or 
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the Home Office prosecute poor people 
who charge 6d. or 1s., and do not pro- 
secute those persons in Bond Street who 
charge 10s.a head? Iam told that this 
business is carried on to a large extent. 
I am speaking from facts and not from 
mere hearsay, for a friend of mine sent 
his servant there with 10s. and he came 
back without the money. Vice seems 
to be peculiar to the West End of Lon- 
don, and the authorities appear to think 
it their duty not to interfere. I beg to 
move the reduction of the Vote. 
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Motion made, and Questions proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£500, part of the Salary of the Chief 
Metropolitan 


Commissioner of the 
Police.”—(Mr. Morton.) 


(11.56.) Sr W. LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) : The Home Secre- 
tary does not appear to intend to answer. 


I hope the Committee will get some in- 
formation on the subject. It appears 
that poor people are prosecuted for this 
sort of thing, while rich people are not. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I really heard the 


observations of the hon. Member for 


Peterborough so imperfectly that I do 
not feel able to answer him. The 
function of the police is not to play the 
part of public prosecutors, nor is it my 
function. The police are always glad to 


aid in bringing offenders against the law 
to justice when their offences are 
brought to their knowledge. I did not 
hear what the facts of this case are 


Mr. MORTON: I shall be very glad 
to repeat my statement. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: There is no 
necessity for that. If the hon. Gentle- 
man will lay the facts of the case before 
the superintendent of the district, I have 
no doubt that that officer will assist the 
hon. Gentleman in bringing the offenders 
to justice. 


Mr. MORTON : I shall do nothing of 
the sort. The police and the right hon. 
Gentleman are paid to do this work. 
After what the Home Secretary has 
said, I feel it my duty to make my state- 
ment over again. My duty is to make 

Mr. Morton 
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this statement, and it is the duty of the 
Home Secretary to see that the law is 
carried out. A friend of mine 
sent his servant to this place in 
Bond Street lately, and he was 
ushered in to see this young lady 
by a footman. He came back without 
the 10s. The police prosecute from time 
to time persons who tell fortunes 
at 6d. a head, and what I want to 
know is why they do not prosecute this 
person in Bond Street, who tells fortunes 
at 10s. a head. The business in Bond 
Street is, I am told, run by a syndicate, 
who divide the profits after paying the 
footman. 


(12.2.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 41; Noes 102.—(Div. List. No. 
380.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


(12.12.) Dr. TANNER : I think this 
is a good opportunity to get some assur- 
ance from the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Vote in reference to the 
occurrences at Eastbourne in connection 
with the Salvation Army. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The question does 
not arise on this Vote at all. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £438,490, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the 
Expenses of the Prisons in England, Wales, 
and the Colouies.”’ . 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork): When the 
12 o’clock Rule was suspended the Go- 
vernment undertook not to proceed with 
any Irish Votes after 12 o'clock. 
Although this particular Vote is not an 
Irish Vote, there is an Irish question of 
considerable importance which I wish to 
raise upon it, and I trust that as that 
question must give rise to a discussion 
of considerable length, the Government 
will consent to postpone the Vote, so 
that I and my friends may have an 
opportunity of putting our views before 
the Committee at a time when they 
can be fairly considered and under- 
stood. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: I think the hon. 
Member will admit it would be a pity to 
close our discussion of Supply at this 
early hour (12.15). The Committee, I 
feel confident, desire to make progress. 
The hon. Gentleman suggests that this 
Vote should be postponed. It is under- 
stood that the Votes will be taken in 
their order,and unless it should be unani- 
mously desired that this particular Vote 
should be postponed, I must adhere to 
that arrangement. 


Str W. HARCOURT (Derby): The 
arrangement made was that after 12 
o'clock no Vote of any consequence 
should be proceeded with, but I see no 
reason why the Committee should not 
enter upon the consideration of this 
Vote. If the subject which the hon. 
Member desires to bring forward is one 
of such importance that the discussion 
upon it cannot be concluded to-night, 
Progress can be reported ata later hour. 
Why should we not discuss the Vote 
now for a reasonable time? If we are 
to close the Session at an early date, it is 
quite plain we must make greater pro- 
gress with the Votes than we have made 
lately. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: After what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, it 
is clear that I cannot consent to the 
postponement of the Vote. 


Mr. PARNELL: I regret very much 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby has intervened in this 
discussion to prevent me from bringing 
before the Committee in a satisfactory 
way the very serious matters to which it 
will be my duty to draw attention when 
this Vote is discussed. I cannot see that 
it is my duty to make my statement at 
this late hour. The right hon. Member 
for Derby has stated that he cannot see 
any reason why the Vote should not 
now be proceeded with. I can see rea- 
sons why the right hon. Gentleman 


should not wish the Vote to be taken in 
the daytime, and why he should desire 
that it should be taken at an hour when 
the discussion cannot be fully reported. 


{Juny 24, 1891} 
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It will be my duty to deal with matters 
which had their origin during the right 
hon. Gentleman’s tenure of office. It 
will be n for me to deal with 
considerations affecting the liberty of 
& prisoner who received his sentence 
under the policy and under the direction 
of the right hon. Member for Derby. I 
refer to the case of the prisoner John 
Daly. At this late period of the night 
I do not feel justified in bringing this 
subject before the Committee, because it 
cannot be profitably discussed. It is 
most unfair of the right hon. Member 
for Derby to insist that the subject 
should be opened to-night, and I shall 
do all I can within the Forms of the 
House to prevent the Vote being pro- 
ceeded with at this late hour. I beg to 
move that you, Sir, do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I rise to a point of 
order. I understand that the hon. 
Member for Cork intends to call atten- 
tion to matters connected with the 
administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby. I desire 
to ask you, Sir, whether the hon. Mem- 
ber would be in order in so doing on 
this Vote? [ask this question because 
the answer of the Chairman may in- 
fluence the course which the hon. Mem- 
ber himself proposes to take. If he 
would not be in order in raising the 
question, I assume he would not object 
to the Committee making progress with 
the Vote. e 

(12.20.) Mr. PARNELL: On the 
point of order, Sir, I submit to you that 
the question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is premature ; no question of order 
can arise until I have infringed a Rule 
of Order, or until any hon. Member con- 
siders I have infringed a Rule of Order. 
I did not say that I intended to discuss 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby as Home 
Secretary ; I said I proposed to refer to 
circumstances in connection with a 
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prisoner, the expense of whose imprison- 
ment comes under this Vote, and which 
imprisonment had its origin during the 
term of office of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby. I respect- 
fully submit to you, Sir, that to raise 
the question now, before it is alleged 
that I have infringed any Rule of Order, 
is entirely premature. I shall endeavour 
in any observations I may have to 
address to you to keep myself in order; 
I shall always be subject to your direc- 
tion, and shall endeavour to observe 
your ruling ; but until I break through 
any,Rule governing debate in Committee 
I submit to you, Sir, no’ point of order 
can be raised. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: It is no doubt 
true that the question raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer refers rather to what 
would happen after the question to 
report Progress has been disposed of, 
and it may therefore be said to be pre- 
mature. But I was about to point out, 
in reference to the Motion to report Pro- 
gress, that so far as I understood the 
purport of what the hon. Member in- 
tended to discuss, it was difficult to say 
exactly what was his intention; but it 
did appear to me that it would probably 
be out of order, and it would probably 
save time if I expressly decline to put 
the Motion to report Progress, in order 
that we may see what it is the hon. 
Member desires to bring forward. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. ATKINSON: It is a pleasant 
thing for us to notice nowy, and it will 
be a very pleasant thing for the coun- 
try to see to-morrow, how the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
and the Member for Cork are drifting 
apart. It seems to me of very little 
consequence whether we discuss John 
Daly or any other prisoner ; but whether 
they have been well or ill-treated we 
know that the hon. Member for Cork 
has been responsible for the imprison- 
ment of a great number of John 


Dalys 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The Motion to 
report Progress has not been put. The 
Mr. Parnell 


{COMMONS} 
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Vote is now before the Committee, and 
to that the hon. Member’s remarks are 
not relevant. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The remarks that 
Ihave made are congratulatory to the 
House and to the country, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Leader of 
the Party on the other side—[Cries of 
“ Order !”]—or part of the Party—and 
the Member for Cork seem to have less 


understanding as to what they should 
do 


Tue CHAIRMAN: That has nothing 
to do with the Vote. The hon. Member 
must confine himself to that. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Then I beg to 
oppose the Vote. 

(12.25.) Mr. PARNELL: I regret 
that I should have to proceed when it is 
quite impossible that I can go into the 
very important subject it will be neces- 
sary for me to bring before the Com- 
mittee, but there is a preliminary por- 
tion of it which I may perhaps deal with, 
and in doing so I shall address myself to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. It is in reference to the pri- 
soner John Daly. The hon. Gentleman 
will remember that he recently received 
a letter from a Member of this House, 
Mr. John Redmond, the Member for North 
Wexford, asking his permission to hold a 
private interview of a professional charac- 
ter with John Daly in Portland Prison, 
an interview as professional adviser. It 
appears that in relation to the case of 
John Daly and the justice of his con- 
viction fresh information—fresh evidence 
-—had been received in the shape ofa 
very important statement made by 
Alderman Manton, of Birmingham, on 
the authority of the Police Superinten- 
dent of that district, and the statement 
was of such a character as to render it 
necessary or desirable, before bringing 
the case of John Daly before the House 
of Commons, and even before bringing it 
before the Home Secretary, that some- 
body should have an interview of a pri- 
vate character with this prisoner to 
obtain from him certain information with 
regard to the identity of an unknown 
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person whose name did not transpire at 
the trial, but who on sworn evidence was 
stated to have handed to Daly certain 
explosive material for the possession of 
which John Daly was convicted. In order 
to obtain the necessary information, my 
hon. Friend requested a private inter- 
view with Daly, and he understood from 
the reply received from the right hon. 
Gentleman that his request had b2en 
granted, and, in pursuance of that under- 
standing, he went to Portland to have 
the private interview. On his arrival at 
the prison he found that the prison 
officials insisted on being present at the 
interview. Daly, although most anxious 
to have the opportunity of conferring 
with my hon. Friend in private, was un- 
willing to give the necessary information 
in the presence of the prison officials. 
My hon. Friend accordingly retired from 
the prison, and telegraphed to the right 
hon. Gentleman for authority to see 
Daly privately. He received from the 
right hon. Gentleman a reply by tele- 
graph that the authority could not be 
given. Now, I wish to bring this matter 
again under the notice of the right hon. 
Gentleman. This evidence, or further 
information, is of a most grave and im- 
portant character. It is, in the opinion 
of Daly’s legal adviser, absolutely neces- 
sary that he should have an opportunity 
of obtaining with the prisoneran interview 
of a confidential character in order to 
obtain further information with regard 
to this furtherevidence. The right hon. 
Gentleman has refused up to the present 
to grant this private interview. I cannot 
think that the right hon. Gentleman is 
carrying out strictly the rules which are 
enforced, for I know that in the case 
of convicted prisoners in Ireland their 
legal advisers are permitted to have 
private interviews with prisoners with- 
out the presence of a prison warder. It 
must be obvious to the right hon. 
Gentleman that in cases of this kind 
there may be special reasons why it is 
impossible for such prisoners to confer 
freely with their legal advisers in the 
presence of prison officials. At all 


events, it is certain that Daly has 
declined, and, as I think, reasonably and 
properly declined, to give the necessary 
information in the presence of an official. 
What I now ask from the right hon. 
’Gentleman is permission for the legal 
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adviser of John Daly to see the prisoner 
privately in accordance with the pre- 
cedent set by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and the Lord Lieutenant in regard 
to convicted prisoners under their juris- 
diction, who are allowed private inter- 
views with their legal advisers during 
their term of imprisonment. This is a 
subject of such very grave importance 
that I may be excused for pressing it 
very strongly on the attention of the 
Home Secretary. We believe that if an 
opportunity were given for the legal 
adviser of John Daly to confer freely in 
private with him, the result would be 
information of such a character being put 
before the Home Office as would lead to 
the re-opening of the case, and possibly 
—probably, as we hope—to the release of 
the prisoner. We think, under these 
circumstances, as there is no Court of 
Appeal established, and as the Home 
Secretary is the only Court of Appeal, 
that he ought to permit this interview 
between prisoner and legal adviser, 
which would be permitted if there were 
in existence in this country that Court 
of Appeal which successive Governments, 
both Liberal and Conservative, have sup- 
ported and advocated from time to time. 
I trust, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- | 
man will be able to say that he will re- 
move any difficulty in the way of this 
private interview, and.that he will allow 
the legal adviser of John Daly to see him 
without the presence of a warder. 


*(12.35.) Mr. MATTHEWS : This 
question of interviews with prisoners is 


fone which hon. Members sitting below 


the Gangway opposite brought promi- 
nently before the attention of the House 
at the time of the sitting of the Special 
Commission. At that time, and perhaps 
not without reason, they complained of 
the laxity of the rule. I recollect that 
they complained that representatives of 
the Zimes were allowed to see prisoners 
in custody within sight but out of the 
hearing of a warder. I remember at 
that time saying I thought the practice 
was one that ought to be reconsidered 
I said I thought it was not reasonable to 


allow a lawyer to see a prisoner in 
private except on the prisoner’s own 
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legal business. Having had my atten- 
tion directed to the subject, I believe the 
directions which I gave are in accordance 
with the public declarations I made, 
namely, that when a legal person has 
bond fide business to transact with a 
prisoner, it is proper to grant an inter- 
view which shall take place out of the 
hearing of a warder. The privilege of 
absolute secrecy attaches to such com- 
munications, and we ought not to insist 
on imposing a witness in the shape of a 
warder, who might be compelled to state 
all that takes place. That seems to me 
to be a sound principle to proceed upon, 
but, as I think the Committee will see, it 
is absolutely essential, in order to guard 
the system from abuse, that clear and 
satisfactory explanation should be given 
to show that it is upon legal business of 
the prisoner’s that the interview is de- 
sired. Now, even after the explanation of 
the hon. Member for Cork, I do not 
clearly understand what legal business 
Mr. Redmond proposes to transact with 
Daly. Ican only say no sufficient reason 
has been stated why there should be a 
private interview. Mr. Redmond asked 
for an interview; and having gone to 
Portland for the purpose, and being in- 
formed that the rules did not allow the 
interview to take place without the pre- 
sence of a warder, Mr. Redmond tele- 
graphed to me that he wished to see the 
prisoner privately. My answer, not quite 
in the terms mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, was that I saw no reason 
for departing from the usual Prison 
Rules in Mr. Redmond's case. If, how- 
ever, I have before me, or if the 
Governor has laid before him, substantial 
grounds for believing that the interview 
would be on legal business of the pri- 
soner’s, I should think it desirable that, 
although a warder should be in sight, he 
should be out of hearing. 


(12.40.) Mr. PARNELL: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman must be 
under some misapprehension. As I 
understand the facts of the case from 
my hon. Friend, Daly did apply to 
the prison authorities to be permitted 
to see his legal adviser, Mr. John 
Redmond, upon his own (Daly’s) legal 
business, and Mr. John Redmond wrote 


to the right hon. Gentleman stating that 
Mr. Matthews 
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he was desirous of seeing Daly as his 
professional legal adviser—that he was 
desirous of having a professional inter- 
view. If my memory serves me aright, 
these were the words my hon. Friend 
represented to me he had used in his 
communication to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in' asking for an interview, and the 
right hon. Gentleman granted the appli- 
cation. Mr. Redmond then proceeded to 
Portland Prison in the firm belief that he 
was going to obtain the private interview 
with Daly which he had requested from 
the right hon. Gentleman, and which he 
supposed the right hon. Gentleman had 
agreed to grant, and he was perfectly 
amazed, when ushered into the presence 
of Daly, to find that an official of the 
prison insisted on remaining in the 
room. I have only to repeat that in my 
belief the request was distinctly made 
to the prison authorities by Daly and by 
Mr. John Redmond to the Home Secre- 
tary that Mr. Redmond should see Daly 
as his professional legal adviser. I can- 
not suppose that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, knowing as he does the circum- 
stances and history of this case, would 
wish for a single moment to suggest that 
this interview was sought for any other 
purpose by Mr. Redmond than that al- 
leged, or that it was other than a pro- 
fessional interview between client and 
legal adviser. I trust, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman will see his 
way to giving the assurance that he will 
allow the interview to take place, in 
order that Daly may give the impor- 
tant information which he is anxious to 
give, and which my hon. and learned 
Friend, as a lawyer, believes to be abso- 
lutely essential in order to enable truth 
and justice in this case to be met. 


(12.42.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
I have listened with attention to the 
statement of the hon. Member for Cork 
and the reply of the Home Secretary, 
and I feel it my duty to say that not 
only has a case for a private inter- 
view been completely made out, but 
the right hon. Gentleman has himself 
admitted it. He has put before the 
Committee the principle that governs 
this matter, and the reasons upon which 
that principle is based. The right hon. 
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Gentleman has said that a prisoner is 
entitled to have an interview with his 
legal adviser in sight, but out of hearing, 
of the prison officials, who may disclose 
what passes between the legal adviser 
and “his client. The hon. Member for 
Cork has stated that Mr. Redmond 
wished to see the prisoner to consult him 
upon evidence relating to the justice of 
his conviction, which evidence ap- 
parently rests first upon a statement of 
the Superintendent of Police of the 
district in which Daly was convicted ; 
and, secondly, on that of a gentleman 
who heard the matter directly from the 
Superintendent, and who is a Magistrate 
in the borough. It is a matter of great 
gravity. It is said that Daly requested 
the interview on legal business, and un- 
doubtedly it is legal business in which 
the prisoner is very closely interested. 
Following upon that, and confirmatory 
of it, we have the application made by 
Mr. Redmond, and I am bound to say 
that the name of the hon. Member for 
Wexford, well-known as a member of the 
Irish Bar, and as a Member of this 
House, should have been sufficient evi- 
dence of the bona fides of the application. 
There was an application by letter to 
the right hon. Gentleman for a private 
interview with Daly. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: No. 
Mr. PARNELL: A professional inter- 
view. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: Not at that time. 


Mr. SEXTON: Iam going upon the 
statement of the hon. Member for Cork, 
who says that Mr. Redmond wrote to the 
Home Secretary to say he desired an 
interview upon professional business. 
Now, surely this is not Mr. Redmond’s 
business as distinct from the prisoner’s ? 
The hon. Member for Cork has stated the 
object of the interview was to discuss 
matters of evidence having relation to 
the justice of the prisoner’s conviction 
and I do not think that in common 
eourtesy and common sense, after 


the-hon. Member for Cork has stated 
on behalf of Mr. Redmond the object 
with which the application was made, 
any further statement can be desired. 


{Jury 24, 1891} 
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ness I do not know what is. 
The right hon. Gentleman has treated 
this matter in a somewhat pedantic 
spirit, and I think it would be only in 
conformity with the spirit of the rules 
and common sense if he were now to 
rise and say that such an interview does 
fall within the rules and shall be 
granted. 

*(12.46.) Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not 
think I treated the matter in a pedantic 
spirit when I said that the speech of the 
hon. Member for Cork was not suffi. 
cient to justify the demand. It must 
be made clear to the prison authorities 
before they can grant leave that there 
is some bond fide legal business on 
hand; it is not necessary that they 
should know the particulars, but there 
must be some representations upon 
which the authorities may judge if the 
application comes within the proper 
category or not. I was unable to judge 
from the speech of the hon. Member for 
Cork what the legal business was, and 
Mr. Redmond’s letter contained, so far 
as I remember, no explanation of the 
kind of business. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
What did you let in Soames for? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: From the speech 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast, I 
now gather, with some difficulty, that 
Mr. Redmond desires to see John Daly 
in order to ascertain from information 
Daly can give, coupled with subsequent 
information to be obtained elsewhere, 
whether he can make out a case for 
showing that Daly’s conviction was 
wrong. That, I think, would come 
within the rule I have mentioned, and 
I think that Daly should see Mr. Red- 
mond outside the hearing of the prison 
officials. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I think if the 
Home Secretary were in prison and 
his solicitor were trying to get him out, 
he would consider that legal business 
enough. I cannot understand the rami- 
fications of his mind which enabled him 
to decide that this was a case in which 
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Daly should not be allowed to see his 
solicitor. The fact is, the Home Office 
seem so determined not to let their 
Trish prisoners or their Salvation Army 
prisoners at Eastbourne see solicitors, or 
anybody else who wants to do them 
good, that it amounts to a craze. I 
protest against the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman looks at prisoners. 
He may be a prisoner himself some day. 
Ido not mean that he is more liable to 
that misfortune than the rest of us, but 
we are all afflicted with human nature. 
¥ think the right hon. Gentleman has 
shown great hard-heartedness not only 
towards John Daly, but towards the 
Eastbourne prisoners. I protest against 
this. I think the hon. Member for Cork 
has made out his case, supported by the 
talented Member for West Belfast, and I 
hope the Home Secretary will give 
way. 

(12.50.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: Ithink 
we have reason to complain of the atti- 
tude of the Government. We ought 
not to be asked to take the Vote now. 
Many matters arise in connection with 
it. Contrast the manner in which Mr. 
Redmond was treated with the manner 
in which Mr. Soames was treated, or 
Inspector Littlechild, or any other gen- 
tleman connected with the prosecution 
before the Parnell or Special Commis- 
sion. No one who takes up this Blue 
Book which deals with the treatment of 
these prisoners can fail to be struck with 
the facility afforded to the 7imes’ pimps 
for seeing them for the purposes of the 
Parnell Commission, and frequently 
they were admitted against the protests 
of the prisoners themselves. Not once, 
but twice, [and thrice were they allowed 
to be seen. IfSoames failed to get any- 
thing out of them, then Pigott tried, and 
after him Littlechild. And all this was 
done to back up a bogus case on behalf 
‘of the Government, with mo warder even 
in sight. Not only were these facilities 
given to the Zimes’ men, but the Go- 


vernment actually, for their convenience, 
Mr. Atkinson 
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brought over convicts from Ireland and 
kept them in London for three months. 
But here in this case the counsel for the 
prisoner, a Member of this House, 
desiring to see his client. on a matter 
concerning the justice of his sentence 
and his liberty, after travelling some 300 
or 400 miles, is denied the right con- 
ceded readily to the subordinate of the 
Times on a matter of far less importance. 
Can you expect the Irish people not to 
draw theirown conclusions? This prisoner 
has been allowed to see three courses of 
the Zimes’ spies, yet, when he wants to 
see his own legal adviser, it is. denied 
him. This is not the way in which all 
prisoners charged with treason felony 
have been treated. Mr. Davitt was,not 
treated in this way. I now understand 
the Government admit Mr. Redmond’s 
title as the prisoner’s legal adviser, and 
if it is right to admit him now he ought 
not to have been denied admission 
before. |The Government and the right 
hon. Member for Derby have pressed 
the hon. Member for Cork to go on with 
this Vote to-night ; but if we are to go 
on with it, it will take a very consider- 
able time longer, and I think the Go- 
verment might profitably agree to its 
postponement, and take some later Votes. 
I have matters to raise in connection 
with this Vote which will probably 
occupy some time in discussion. I 
have to refer to the treatment of the 
prisoner, James M‘Grath, who died in 
prison. The right hon. Gentleman told 
me that the relatives of the deceased 
were communicated with before his 
death ; but I have communications from 
his friends—most respectable people— 
directly traversing that statement. _I 
have several other matters to mention, 
and several hours may be occupied. 


Cotone. NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
To a certain extent thanks are due 
to the Home Secretary for the -permis- 
sion to Mr. Redmond to visit the 
prisoner. I think my hon. Friend is 
quite entitled to make a Motion to 
strike out the Governor's salary, for the 
action of the Governor of the prison was 
most unjust, and has caused a vast 
amount of trouble. 
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Mr. PARNELL: I do not desire to 
move a reduction. 


COLONEL NOLAN: A Motion to reduce 
the salary would be justified-— 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. Redmond 
never made any statement to the 
Governor, so far as I know. 


(1.0.) Mr. PARNELL: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken. Mr. 
Redmond assured me that he made the 
strongest possible remonstrances to the 
prison officials, and gave the object and 
character of the business on which he 
wished to consult Daly. 


CotoneEL NOLAN: I think the state- 
ment of the Home Secretary is a good 
reason for postponing the Vote in the 
interest of Public Business. I would 
point out to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that, in the interest of Public Busi- 
ness, it would be far better to go on 
with some other Vote. We are not yet 
in possession of all the facts of the case, 
and I have no doubt that if we have a 
short postponement, we shall be able to 
clear up all the facts in the case. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I will agree to post- 
pone this Vote upon the understanding 
that further progress is made with the 
remaining Votes. 


Mr. HUNTER: I would like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman how far he 
proposes to go to-night? The 11th Vote 
is for the Law Courts and Law Charges 
in Scotland, and I should oppose going 
on with that at this hour. 


Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I take it, proposes to proceed 
with Votes 9 and 10. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : If there is no pro- 
test against the postponement—and I 
think I may take it that silence gives 
consent — we will now proceed with 
Votes 9 and 10. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
6. £135,894, to complete the sum for 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
* Great Britain. 


7. £23,866, to complete the sum 
for the 
Asylum. 


Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 


{Jury 24, 1891} 
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Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee to sit.again upon Monday 
next. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND 
BILL.—(No. 426.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

As amended, considered. 


(1.10.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): It would appear that Sub-section 1 


should be amended. 


Amendment proposed, in page I, line 
7, after the word “one,” to insert the 
words “and section three.”—(Mr. 7. M. 
Healy.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): There is 
an understanding that no business 
should be taken after I o’clock. If 
you, Sir, come in one minute before 1 
o’clock after the business has been 
Supply, at 1 o’clock you leave the Chair, 
and the House adjourns; but if you 
come in one minute after 1 you sit until 
the Orders are gone through. I must 
say I fail to understand the principle of 
this. I do not think we should go on 
after 1 o’clock, and therefore I object. 
to the consideration of this Bill. I beg 
to move the adjournment of the De- 
bate. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Bill is not. op- 
posed 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
All Irish Members on both sides of 
the House are in favour of the Bill, and 
I think it should be allowed to go on. 
If progress is not made with it it will 
be in great danger of being defeated, at 
any rate for the Session. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): It 
will not take the House five minutes 
to dispose of the Bill. My hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. T. M. Healy), who 
has given great attention tothe measure, 
will be obliged to leave in a day or two 
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to attend to some important business in 
Treland. 


Dr. CLARK: I will not further 
object if the Government assure us that 
they will not allow progress to be made 
with any other Bill after this. 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): But I 
must object. If one Member is to be 
prevented from going on with his 
Bill other Members should not be per- 
mitted. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would point 
out that when there is a purely Scotch 
Bill down, such as the Herring Brand 
Bill, we Irish Members do not interfere 
with its progress. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Gentleman withdraw his objection ? 


Mr. ATKINSON: No. 
It being after Midnight, and Objec- 


tion being taken to Further Proceeding, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


TRAINING COLLEGES (IRELAND) 
BILL.—-(No. 391.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

(1.15.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
What do the Government intend to do 
with this Bill ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): Unfortunately, though a 
Private Bill it is of a controversial 
character. There are two or three hon. 
Members who are opposed to certain 
parts of it, but I trust they will not 
press their opposition to an extreme 
length. They desire an opportunity of 
expressing their views, and therefore 
we cannot take the Bill until after 12 
o'clock. Subject to getting on with 
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Supply, I understand that my right 
hon, Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will afford the House a fair 
opportunity for the consideration of the 
Bill, if the discussion is not carried to an 
unreasonable length. 


Mr. SEXTON: When will it be 
taken ? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): We cannot stop Supply. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL.—(No. 407.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR). 
Lords Message [23rd July], requesting 
a Copy of the Report, d&c., from the 
Select Committee on Railway Servants 
(Hours of Labour), considered :—Printed 
Copy to be communicated. 


LUNACY BILL [LORDS]. 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 430.] 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS BILL 
[LORDS]. ; 
Read the first time; to be read a 


secon@ time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 431.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes after 
One o’clock till Monday next. 





Bane Shwe dum end ott itt. TH BS Pa 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, ¢7th July, 1891. 


NEW PEERS. 

Sir George Stephen, Baronet, having 
been created Baron Mount Stephen, of 
Mount Stephen, in the Province of 
British Columbia and -Dominion of 
Canada, and of Dufftown, in the.County 
of Banff—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


Samuel Cunliffe Lister, Esquire, 
having been created Baron Masham, of 
Swinton, in the County of York—Was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR). 

Report, &c., of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons: Communi- 
cated (pursuant to message of Tuesday 
last), and to be printed. (No. 267.) 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Proceedings of the' Select Committee 
laid upon the Table, and to be printed 
(No. 268); and Minutes of Evidence to 
be delivered out. 


THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY 
AND MR. STOREY. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


*Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
My Lords, I venture to ask your indul- 
gence while I bring under your notice a 
matter concerning which I wish to make 
a personal explanation. I am sorry to 
occupy your time, but after the state- 
ments which have been made with re- 
ference to myself by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), on Thurs- 
day last, you will admit that I am fully 
justified in not allowing them to pass un- 
noticed and unchallenged, especially as 
those statements included the names 
of several other people who, on account 
of their position, are unable to reply for 
themselves. I would have brought this 


matter forward on Friday last, but, in 
the first place, I was anxious to obtain a 
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copy of the local paper which would con- 
tain a full report of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland; and 
therefore I got a copy of Mr. Storey’s 
own paper, which can devote more 
space to the speeches of a politician 
of the calibre of Mr. Storey than 
can the London papers. I further 
wished to obtain the fullest information 
with respect to the statement he made 
about myself from those who were best 
in a position to give it. This informa- 
tion has immensely strengthened my 
belief in the opinion generally held— 
that when a man has succeeded in 
making himself sublimely ridiculous, he 
invariably attempts to shift the responsi- 
bility of his folly on to some one else’s 
shoulders. Mr. Storey is no exception 
to the general rule. He has attempted 
to fix the responsibility of his own folly 
on to the shoulders of no fewer than five 
persons ; one @ policeman, whom he says 
he can summon, and four others, myself 
among them, the chief constable of the 
county, and two inspectors of police. 
The statement that Mr. Storey made on 
Thursday is due to the prosecution of 
him by the police for perjury in connec- 
tion with some evictions which took 
place in February last at some collieries 
of mine called Silksworth, in the county 
of Durham. In alluding to this prose- 
cution on Thursday last, Mr. Storey said 
that— 

‘Tt was a police prosecution ostensibly, but 
the police did not venture to take the money 
out of the county fund, as they had a right to 
do, but went to private persons and to the 
owner of the colliery, the Marquess of London- 
derry, for money with which to prosecute him.” 


And further on he said :— 


‘What. is my remedy now? I could com. 
mence an action for damages against police- 
man Snuaith. That is to say, that Colonel 
White, the two inspectors, and Lord London- 
derry, who had combined in the matter, or 
found the money for conducting these criminal 
proceedings, would escape scot-free. I have 
no power over them, and if I have a remedy 
I could only go against the policeman.” 


Iam glad to take the first opportunity 
of contradicting most emphatically and 
flatly every word of Mr. Storey’s state- 
ment. I was never approached myself and 
asked to provide money for this prosecu- 
tion, nor was my agent, and I can assure 
your Lordships that I have not given a 
shilling towardsit I therefore, as flatly 
and emphatically asis in my power, contra- 
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dict the statement of Mr. Storey. If I 
may venture to go further, and trespass 
on your Lordships’ time, I will tell your 
Lordships what were the facts of the 
case. I need not enter at length into 
the evictions at Silksworth, for the 
simple reason that in March last I wrote 
a somewhat long letter to the Daily News 
on account of attacks which that paver 
had made upon me in connection with 
the evictions, and I am bound to say 
that in one of their leading articles 
within the next few days they gave me 
a fair and fullapology. Mr. Storey came 
down for the purpose of attending these 
evictions, on February 20, and proceeded 
to a house known as Newport Farm, 
which is my own private property. He 
insisted on entering that house, in which, 
at the time, there were certain policemen 
and two inspectors named Oliver and 
Burrell. They requested him to leave 
the house, and on his refusing to do so 
they very properly ejected him into the 
street. On this le instituted a prosecu- 
tion against the police on the ground of 
assault. I instructed my agent to render 
those policemen every possible assistance 
in the way of obtaining legal aid to 
defendthem. In consequence the charge 
against one policeman was dismissed 
with costs against Mr. Storey, and Mr. 
Storey very wisely withdrew the charge 
against the other. Now, my Lords, I 
am glad of the opportunity which Mr. 
Storey has afforded me of expressing to 
you the opinion of those qualified to 
give it, that they regarded with sincere 
admiration the conduct of the police 
during the disturbances which took place 
at Silksworth. They said that the police 
displayed a moderation and a toleration 
which entitled them to the highest praise. 
But for that moderation and that tolera- 
tion serious consequences might have 
ensued, and had these consequences 
taken place there is no impartial person 
who would have held Mr. Storey abso- 
lutely irresponsible. Ithank your Lord- 
ships most sineerely for the manner in 


which you have allowed me to make this | P 


personal explanation, and for the indul- 
gence you have accorded me. I trust 
that I have explained and proved to your 
Lordships that the statement made in 
the House of Commons on Thursday last 


is synonymous with the name of the | 


man who made it, and that man is the 
hon. Member for Sunderland. 
The Marquess of Londonderry 


{LORDS} 
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(London) Bill. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) BILL.— 
(No. 255.) 


Read 3* (according to order), with the 
Amendments. 


*Lorv THRING: My Lords, I hope 
the noble Viscount opposite will regard 
with favour a clause which I move on 
behalf of my noble Friend Lord Clifford, 
which is to come in after Clause 7—that 
is the clause which provides that after 
two convictions for overcrowding, a house 
shall be shut up. This clause provides 
that when the house is shut up the 
owner may go to the Court and ask 
the Court to adjust the rights between 
the occupier and himself ; in other words, 
the Court may on such conditions as it 
thinks right and proper turn out the 
occupier in order that the owner may 
do his duty. Ido not see, myself, 
why the owner should be driven to pro- 
ceedings in ejectment when the Court 
which has cognisance of the case and 
knows all about it, can deal with it. I 
confess I think that the Court may very 
properly be called upon to determine the 
rights as between the owner and occu- 
pier. I was told that the noble Viscount 
intended to bring in a clause in some 
other Bill. J quite admit that no one is 
better acquainted with the details of such 
legislation than the noble Viscount, but 
even if he did intend to introduve it into 
another Bill I trust your Lordships will 
think this Amendment is necessary. 


Moved to insert the following new 
clause to follow Clause 7, page 6, 
line 3 :— 


* When a closing order has been made as to 
any premises, the owner of such premises may 
apply to a Court of Summary Jarisdiction, and 
the Court shall therenpon summon the occu- 
pier or occupiers of such premises to show 
cause why he or they should not forthwith give 
up possession to the owner, and upon the hear- 
ing of such summons, the Court, if it thinks 
fit, shall by warrant cause possession of the 
premises to be given to the owner within a 
reasonable time, to be stated in such warrant, 
and shall make such order as to the cost of the 
roceedings as to the Court shall seem meet.” 
—(The Lord Thring.) 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, 
my right hon. Friend, the President of 
the Local Government Board, objects 
strongly to putting that clause here. If 
-anything of the kind was wanted, it 
‘Should have been put in in the Bill 
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which was passed last year with regard 
to the Housing of the Working Classes. 
Your Lordships will think, I consider, 
that it would be very inconvenient to 
put in this clause, because you will find 
there is provision that when a nuisance 
arises notice shall be served on the 
owner, or, if he cannot be found, on the 
occupier. Then, ifany structural altera- 
tion is necessary, of course notice has to 
be given to the owner, and if he does not 
do his duty, he will be subject to the 
penalties provided under the 4th and 5th 
clauses of this Bill. If the occupier is 
to be passed over for the purpose of the 
owner getting the premises into his own 
hands, it would be rather a premium on 
his not performing his duty and doing 
what he ought to do. Therefore, I am 
afraid I cannot accept the proposed 
clause. 

*Lorp THRING: I shall not press the 
Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 

withdrawn. 


Clause 41 and Clause 60. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: In regard to the 
Amendment in Clause 60, page 35, line 
40, for compensating the owners of 


houses or articles for damage caused’ 
thereto, or upon the destruction of any | 


article, by the. authorities, I would 
’ suggest to the noble Viscount that he 
should move the Amendment, omitting 
the words “and in case of dispute 
shall be settled by”; and _ for 
this reason, that the words “ shall 
be recoverable in a Petty Sessional 
Court,” would, of course, give that 
Court jurisdiction to settle the dispute 
in cases involving any amount. You do 
not want those words “to settle” dis- 
putes, because you would have this 
inconvenience, that under the section in 
the other Act, with regard to pro- 
ceedings for recovering penalties, if the 
matter be taken before the County 
Court it is to be treated as if such claim 
were a debt. If you leave those words 
in, it might be open to the construction 
that even if persons were desirous of 
going to the County Court their claims 
could not be settled there. That, of 
course, is not intended. It will dono 
harm to leave the words out. 
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*Viscount CROSS: I will agree to 
that. Then the end of the clause will 
read, “shall be recoverable in a Petty 
Sessional Court.” : 


Amendment moved, in Clause 60, 

e 35, line 40, to leave out from 

(“shall ’’) to the end of the clause and 
insert— 

‘‘Compensate the master or owner of such 
house or part of a house or the owner of such 
article, for any unnecessary damage thereby 
caused to such house, part of a house, or 
article ; and when the authority destroy any 
article under this section they shall compen- 
sate the owner thereof; and the amount of 
any such’compensation shall be recoverable in 
a Petty Sessional Court.”—(The Viscownt 
Cross.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 108. - 

*Viscounr CROSS: In this clause I 
have to move to leave out the 
words ‘or Sanitary Inspector.” This 
is a point which was raised in Stand- 
ing Committee, and I object to the 
insertion of those words on behalf of 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board. The 
Standing Committee took a different 
view, and I have to ask your Lordships 
to reverse the opinion of the Standing 
Committee. The question is simply as 
to dismissal of the Sanitary Inspector, 
and it was sought by the insertion of 
these words to place him on the same 
footing as the Medical Officer. This is a 
question which has disturbed the Local 
Authorities very much. As originally 
drawn, the Bill had those words in; but 
very great objection was taken to them 
in the House of Commons; and an 
arrangement was come to by my right 
hon. Friend and all those who opposed 
the Bill, that the words should be 
omitted. In consequence of that agree- 
ment the opposition was withdrawn, and 
the Local Authorities were satisfied. As 
the Bill came up to your Lordships’ 
House, therefore, those words were not 
in, but the Standing Committee inserted 
them, although I did all I could to pre- 
vent their doing so. I have now to ask 
your Lordships to strike out the words 
which the Standing Committee put in. 


Moved in Clause 108, page 56, line 20, 
leave out (‘or Sanitary Inspector”); lines 
25 and 26, leave out (“or Sanitary In- 
spector ”); line 28, leave out (“or Sani- 
tary Inspector”).—( The Viscownt Cross.) 


0 2 
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*Eart FORTESCUE: My Lords, I 
should not have attached so much im- 
portance to these words and have pressed 
their restoration rather than retention 
so much, if it had not happened that I 
have had almost a life-long experience 
of the great importance of enabling sub- 
ordinate as well as more important offi- 
cers in the work of Local Government 
to act fearlessly and independently. 
From the very first passing of what used 
to be called the New Poor Law, though 
it is now more than half a century old, 
a number of their officials, the Reliev- 
ing Officers, the Medical Officers, and 
Masters of workhouses were rendered 
irremovable without the consent, in the 
first instance, of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, then of the Poor Law Board who 
replaced them, and now of the Local 
Government Board. Having served on 
a Board of Guardians, mostly as chair- 
man and vice-chairman, for more than 
40 years, and having during the greater 
part of the remainder of that time held 
the place of Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board, I can testify from experience, not 
only in a country Union, but from cor- 


respondence with Unions in all parts of. 


the kingdom, as to the very great value 
and importance of enabling officers to 
discharge their duties fearlessly, without 
the dread of being dismissed at the in- 
_Stigation of some influential person in 
the body, whether a Sanitary Authority 
or Board of Guardians, or a London 
Vestry. The position of a Sanitary 
Inspector is still more invidious, still 
more open to misrepresentation, and 
still more likely to give offence than the 
position of a Relieving Officer. It is 
notorious—I speak from my experience 
now in another capacity, as having had 
a good deal to do for some years with 
the sanitary affairs of the Metropolis. 
I sat for years on more than one 
successive Metropolitan Commission 
of Sewers. I had the honour of being 
selected as chairman for all the latter 
portion of the time, and I know that 
sanitary improvement is- in many in- 
stances just as unpopular with the 
tenants and lodgers, whose health is 
suffering from the unsanitary conditions 
in which they are, as it is with the 
owners of those unwholesome tenements. 
I am old enough to remember when one 
of the most powerful cries at an election 
was “The poor man’s pig,” and it is 
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difficult to say who was the most in- 
dignant at the compulsory removal of 
the pigs from the immediate proximity 
to haman habitation, the owner of the 
pig or his neighbour. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that the popular feeling 
among those who are most subject to 
the evils resulting from unsanitary con- 
ditions is on the side of improvement ; 
it very often is just the reverse. The 
position of the Sanitary Inspector, whe 
may be considered, as it were, a private 
in the ranks of the sanitary army, 
whereas the medical officer of health, 
who is made irremovable by this Bill 
without the consent of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, may be considered as 
one of the officers, is without some such 
protection as this, a most invidious and 
hazardous one. Sanitary inspectors are 
liable to be either tempted to neglect 
their duty or to suffer a real martyrdom, 
and to be deprived of their livelihood by 
giving offence to some influential vestry- 
man—and under this Act the Local 
Sanitary Authority is the vestry—a 
vestryman who perhaps has taken great 
pains to get himself elected in order to 
protect from needful, but perhaps rather 
costly, sanitary improvement, the un- 
sanitary dwellings and lodgings for 
which he is receiving a high rent. More 
than half the Sanitary Inspectors have 
now, in London, got certificates of com- 
petent sanitary knowledge from the 
Sanitary Institute after a regular course 
of pretty stringent examination by men 
like Sir Douglas Galton, Professor 
Schofield, Professor Corfield, and others, 
who are themselves notoriously experts 
in sanitary matters. I think the practical 
value of this Bill will be very much im- 
paired by the elimination of the words in 
question, and of the protection to the Sani- 
tary Inspectors ; and highly valuable as it 
is, for it is consolidation into an accessible 
and intelligible form of the multifarious 
sanitary statutes under which the in- 
habitants of the metropolis are living, 
its practical value will be very much 
diminished ; if all those whose business 
it specially is to examine and inquire 
from house to house are to do so at the 
hazard of their situations, and danger of 
being deprived of their livelihood by 
interested parties, owners—one may use 
the word “owner” because that does 
not necessarily mean the ground land- 
lord—who, as I have said, in many cases 
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have taken pains to get elected in order 
to prevent the requisite sanitary im- 
provements from being made at their 
expense. After, as I have said, a life- 
long experience, almost, of the value of 
protection to officials who are engaged 
in useful, but unpopular duties, and 
as one who, for more than forty years, 
has devoted himself very much to the 
great sanitary cause, I most earnestly 
entreat the House not to accede to the 
elimination of these very important 
words. c 

Toe Ear or KIMBERLEY: My 
noble Friend has stated at such great 
length the arguments in favour of 
the amendment which he moved in 
Standing Committee, and which it is 
now proposed to strike out, that I 
owe an apology to your Lordships 
for saying a word upon it; but I 
think the matter is one of some impor- 
tance, and I must say I deeply regret 
to find that the noble Viscount intends 
to strike out these words. The matter 
lies in a very small compass indeed. The 
Sanitary Inspectors have extremely 
invidious duties to perform, and it seems 
to me more than any officer who is 
employed under the bodies controlled by 
the Local Government Board can be 
expected to do without protection. It is 
desirable, I think, that he should not be 
dismissed without the consent of the 
Local Government Board. This is nota 
new principle at all; it has always been 
applied as regards all the officers who 
serve under Boards of Guardians, and 
they certainly have duties less invidious 
to perform than those of the Sanitary 
Inspectors. Even a Medical Officer 
hardly has, I think, duties so difficult 
to perform with perfect honesty as a 
Sanitary Inspector. I do not wish to 
impute any particular laxity in the per- 
formance of their duties to the Sanitary 
Authorities ; but it must be perfectly 
obvious that where there are men sitting 
on a Board, who are themselves, as is 
constantly the case, with others on the 
Board, interested in the nuisances which 
are to be suppressed, the Sanitary Officer 
will be tempted to exercise the duties of 
his office with an extreme lenity. It is 
notorious that this is the case, and espe- 
cially is it so,I am told, in London, 
where Sanitary Officers have not always 
done their duty. I think it is very 
important indeed in passing an Act of 
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consists not in the mere passing 
of the Act, but in the way in 
which it may be administered, that we 
should give this protection to the Sani- 
tary Officers. It appears to me that was 
the intention of the Government origin- 
ally, and although they have given way 
to pressure from the very bodies who 
are interested in the matter, and who 
ought not to have been listened to on the 
subject, I still hope the House will pre- 
serve the Amendment and keep the Bill 
as it left the Standing Committee. 


Lorp MONK BRETTON: My Lords, 
I should just like to say one word upon 
this matter. I have heard with great 
regret that the noble Viscount proposes 
to omit these words. He offered no 
argument upon the merits of this omis- 
sion; he simply said he proposed their 
omission because there were a 
many vestrymen who would not like 
them to be retained. That rather 
appears to me to be an argument for the 
retention of the words. Every argu- 
ment that applies to giving the Medical 
Officer of Health the protection of the 
Local Government Board, applies with 
greater force to the case of the Sanitary 
Inspector, who is a man whose task is 
even more invidious than that of the 
Medical Officer, and he is a smaller man, 
so to speak, and therefore more liable to 
be under the influence of the vestrymen 
than the other officers. It is not pro- 
posed to make the Sanitary Inspector 
independent; I should be very sorry to 
think he should be placed in an inde- 
pendent position, because be might act 
unreasonably, or take an unreasonable 
view of the facts in certain cases; but it 
is necessary he should be protected, 
otherwise he cannot be expected to per- 
form his very invidious task. 


*Viscount CROSS: I would ask your 
Lordships to allow me to say one word 
more. I think the noble Lord who has 
just sat down has rather misunderstood 
my argument. The argument which I 
presented to your Lordships was that 
the Government, having introduced the 
words originally, were compelled to give 
way in the other House, and that they 
pledged themselves, as far as they were 
concerned, that those words should not 
appear in the Bill. I am very much 
afraid that, if we insisted upon these 
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words remaining in, we might very 
much imperil the passing of the Bill. 

On question, Whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Bill ? 


Their Lordships divided :— -Contents 
12 ; Not-Contents 31. 


Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons, 


Imprisonment under 


IMPRISONMENT UNDER THE VAC- 
CINATION ACTS. 


QUESTIONS— OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp HERSCHELL, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government whether, in 
recent cases, persons committed to prison 
for breach of the Vaccination Acts have 
not been treated as criminals, and not 
as persons committed to prison for non- 
payment of a sum of money, said: My 
Lords, I am led to put this question to 
Her Majesty’s Government owing to an 
answer which was given some time ago 
to a question put by my noble Friend 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. The answer 
that was then given by my noble Friend 
Lord De Ramsey to that question was 
understood by me certainly to be to the 
effect that persons committed to prison 
for breach of the Vaccination laws were 
treated as persons committed for non- 
payment of sums of money, and that 
their treatment was the same as that 
of debtors. I expressed my satisfac- 
tion with that answer, and stated that 
I was glad that was now the treatment 
to which those persons were subjected. 
Since that time, however, I have received 
various communications on the subject, 
alleging that since that time persons 
committed to prison for breaches of the 
Vaccination Laws have had to sleep on 
the plank bed and have been made to 
pick oakum ; and that question having 
arisen with regard to one person and his 
treatment in a particular gaol, the Home 
Office have stated, in answer to an in- 
quiry, that ,the imprisonment was in 
respect of the non-payment of a penalty 
for disobedience to a judicial order under 
Section 31 of the Vaccination Act, 1867, 
and that the instructions given were 
that the prisoner should be treated as a 
convicted criminal prisoner not sen- 
tenced to hard labour. Those instruc- 
tions seem to me to be quite inconsis- 
tent with the answer given in this 

Viscount Cross 


{LORDS} 
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House by the noble Lord, unless there 
is some distinction drawn between the 
treatment of some vaccination offenders 
and other vaccination offenders, because 
certainly the treatment of a convicted 
criminal prisoner not sentenced to 
hard labour is not the treatment 
usually meted out to persons imprisoned 
in respect of the non-payment of a sum 
of money. At least that is what I 
understood when I expressed my satis- 
faction with the answer of the noble 
Lord. The matter is of some importance, 
because I find the only point on which 
these not opposed to vaccination and 
those who are opposed to vaccination are 
pretty well agreed, is that it is inexpe- 
dient to add to the punishment of deten- 
tion in prison for breaches of Vaccina- 
tion Laws, the treatment as a criminal 
of the person so convicted. The reason 
why those opposed to vaccination are 
opposed to this course is obvious, and I 
need not refer further to that; but the 
reason why those who are favourable to 
vaccination are opposed to such a 
course is that it does not really 
tend to increase the number of per- 
sons vaccinated; while, on the other 
hand, it certainly does intensify and ex- 
tend the area of the opposition to Vaccina- 
tion ; and therefore, it is a proceeding with 
which neither those who are opposed to 
vaccination nor those who are favour- 
able to it are satisfied. If this be the 
practice, and if it be possible for the 
Home Office by any regulations to alter 
the practice, I would certainly, speaking 
entirely impartially as between those 
in favour of vaccination and those 
opposed to it, urge upon Her Majesty’s 
Government the great inexpediency of 
the treatment of those persons as con- 
victed criminals, which I believe does no 
good to the cause of vaccination, but, on 
the contrary, does a good deal of harm. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY: My Lords, I 
regret, if through any doubtful expres- 
sion in my answer last May, I led 
the noble and learned Lord to believe 
anything but what is actually the true 
state of the case. My answer was cor- 
rect as I am informed, and I have but to 
repeat it to-day, but I will endeavour to 
make my meaning perhaps a little 
clearer than it was on the 11th May 
last. The noble and learned Lord 
suggested just now that there is a 
division in the way in which the 
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prisoners are treated. That isso. Ifa 
conviction takes place, and a fine is im- 
posed, and is not paid, then that prisoner 
is treated as an ordinary criminal; but 
the difference occurs here: that where 
the default is in respect of costs only, 
the prisoner is treated as a debtor. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: The difference 
is between cases where a fine has not 
been paid, and cases where there are 
costs only, and no fine? 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY: Yes, that is the 
difference. The noble and learned Lord 
knows very well, I have no doubt, that 
a case of this sort can be found; a case 
was tried by Lord Justice Lindley in 
1884 bearing exactly on the question 
which has now been twice put to me. I 
do not know whether I have explained 
the matter sufficiently. I have no more 
details, but if it is desired I should 
answer further, of course I will. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I do not, of 
course, press the matter if the noble 
Lord is not prepared now to make a 
further statement on the subject ; but 
what I should like to suggest to him is, 
whether the Home Office would consider 
the expediency, if it is possible, in the 
case of those persons who are imprisoned 
even upon the imposition of a fine 
which they have not paid for breaches 
of the Vaccination Laws, of treating 
them as debtors or persons committed for 
non-payment of money ; that is to say, of 
treating such prisoners, not as convicted 
criminals, but in the same way as if it 
were only a question of costs. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY: As far as I 
understand it, the matter rests in 
this way: when a man is in prison, 
what is he in prison for? Is he 
in prison for neglecting to pay the fine 
imposed upon him, or for neglecting to 
pay the costs, which, I believe, is called, 
“disobedience to an order”? If he is 
in prison for neglecting to pay a fine he 
is in one Class, and is treated accordingly ; 
and if he is there for not paying costs he 
is in another, and is treated as a debtor. 

Tae Earn or KIMBERLEY: We 
perfectly understand the explanation 
which the noble Lord has given; but 
what my noble and learned Friend wants 
to know is something else—not an ex- 
planation of the two kinds of convic- 
tions, but whether or not the Home 
Secretary can order, and if. he can, 
whether or not he considers it would 
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be highly expedient to do so, as I 
certainly think it would, that in 
cases where prisoners had been fined, 
not merely where they have costs 
to pay, for not complying with the 
Vaccination Laws, those prisoners should 
be treated as debtors P 

*Lorp p— RAMSEY : I am not prepared 
to answer that at this moment. I must 
ask the noble and learned Lord to give 
me notice of the question. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I will ask the 

question on a later day. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [u.t.]—(No. 262.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 259.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, I have to move certain Amend- 
ments, and I am very sorry I have not 
been able to place them on the Paper, as 
the Bill in the present form had not 
been circulated to the Members of the 
House in time. I have three Amend- 
ments to propose. They are not Amend- 
ments so much of substance as to explain 
the meaning of the Bill in various 
clauses, and to carry out what I believe is 
the intention of its promoters. The 
purpose of the first is to secure that the 
meeting of the District Committee, at 
which it is resolved to apply to the 
County Council, shall be a special 
meeting. 

Amendment moved in Clause 2, line 
24, after the word “ passed” to insert 
the words “and such application having 


been sanctioned ”; and in the next line. 


to strike out the words “a meeting ” and 
to substitute therefor the word “ meet- 


| ing.”"—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


*Lorp HAMILTON or DALZELL: 
My noble Friend has been good enough 
to show me this Amendment before the 
House met, and I have no objection 
to it. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Ear, or CAMPERDOWN : The 


next Amendment is in Clause 5. The- 


ig 
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object of this Amendment is to explain 
exactly what the Local Authority is for 
the purpose of borrowing. There is no 
doubt it is the County Council; but at 
the same time it is thought better that 
the words “County Council” should be 
inserted. I beg to move that Amend- 
ment. 


Pena 


Amendment moved, in Clause 5, page 
3, line 37, after the word “the” to 
insert “the County Council as the.”— 
(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


*Lorp HAMILTON or DALZELL: I 
have no objection. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN : The 
purpose of the next Amendment is to 
make the procedure under Clause 6 the 
same as the procedure under Clause 2. 


Amendment moved in clause 6, page 
A, line 6, after the word “authority ” to 
insert the words “ata meeting called 
by special notice to resolve by an abso- 
lute majority of their number.”—(The 
Earl of Camperdown.) 


Bill to be read 3* to-morrow, and to 


be printed as amended. (No. 269.) 


TURBARY (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 265.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Harl 
Capocan): My Lords, this is a Bill, the 
object of which is to enable the Land 
Commission, when tenants on an estate 
have purchased their holdings, to buy 
up any charge on the estate for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of the turbary, 
the costs to be defrayed as part of the 
expenses of the Land Commission, and 
all the sums received by the Land Com- 
mission in respect of the Turbary so 
purchased will be under charge of the 
Treasury, and they will be applied as in 
appropriation of the money provided by 
the Land Commission, or they will be 
paid into the Exchequer. I beg to 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
Committed toa Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


The Earl of Camperdown 


{LORDS} 
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“METALLIFEROUS MINES (ISLE OF 
MAN) BILL.—(No. 22.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY: My Lords, this 
is a Bill for clearing up some doubt that 
has arisen as to the jurisdiction of a 
Court in that island to enforce penalties 
under the Metalliferous Mines Act. The 
intention is to put the Isle of Man on an 
equality with England in this matter. 
I beg to move the Second Reading. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 254.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (the Marquess of Sauispury) : 


My Lords, this is a Bill for the purpose 


of increasing the facilities given by the 
Post Office to the pablic in a number of 
small matters, among others that of 
having re-directed letters sent on with- 
out additional payment. All the altera- 
tions are in favour of the public, and I 
have no doubt the Bill will meet with 
your Lordships’ approval. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


PENAL SERVITUDE BILL.—(No. 249.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 3*.” 


*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I wish to 
say a few words upon the Third Reading 
of this Bill. I want to ask whether 
there is any intention of renewing the 
proposal which was made in a most 
elaborate and able speech of the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Hers- 
chell) last year, for a revision of our 
secondary sentences. I think this Bill 
shows more than ever the importance of 
such a revision, and the urgent necessity 
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of it. The Bill very usefully restores 
the minimum term of penal servitude, 
which was most unfortunately omitted 
in an Act which was placed on the 
Statute Book during a panic in 1864; 
but it shows more glaringly than ever 
the want of anything like system in the 
sentences to secondary punishments, 
It enacts that a sentence of imprisop- 
ment for two years may be awarded 
in cases in which the Act requires a sen- 
tence of penal servitude. In official state- 
ments from the Home Office it has been 
urged lately that the two punishments 
have become the same. Imprisonment 
with hard labour and penal servitude are 
sentences practically in the samecategory 
of punishment, only differing in duration, 
and in the necessity in the longer term, 
that of penal servitude, of a period being 
passed on public works preparing for dis- 
charge. I think myself that penal servi- 
tude was altogether a mistaken phrase- 
ology in substituting for transportation 
a new punishment which really had 
nothing whatever to do with it. It does 


not carry a greater terror than a sentence 
to imprisonment with hard labour— 
rather the reverse, in consequence of the 


uncertainty with which it is necessarily 
carried out under the present system ; 
but when two secondary punishments are 
decided to be punishments of the same 
kind, yet differently named, in the same 
category it is important that both the 
judges and criminals may understand 
what they mean. There is confusion in 
the series of punishments by making two 
punishments of the same kind designated 
differently, and still more as this Bill 
proposes to make one mean the other at 
the discretion of the Judge. I think 
this shows the necessity of revision. 
Nothing can be more striking to any- 
body who visits our prisons than the 
number of recommitments ; in fact, you 
may say that a first commitment is a 
rarity inour prisons. Nine-tenths of the 

risoners, have been convicted five or six, 
and even as many as twenty times. That 
shows an inefficacy in our existing form 
of secondary punishments, which is very 
much caused by indistinctness of phrase- 
ology, which makes the penal code un- 
intelligible both to the Judges and to the 
criminals. What is wanted is something 
like a definite principle laid down as to 
the meaning of our punishments and 
cumulative sentences upon the repeti- 
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sion of crime. I want to ask, espe- 
cially, the noble and learned Lord 
opposite (Lord Herschell), whose Motion 
for a Commission of Inquiry was accom- 
panied by a very full and most able 
statement of the reasons why such an 
inquiry should be carried out, whether 
this Bill is all that is necessary. 
I observe that the noble and learned 
Lord in that speech reflected also upon 
the system of police supervision upon 
the discharge of prisoners as very much 
requiring reconsideration. All these 
experiments require re-consideration 
from time to time; and the noble and 
learned Lord suggested, and I fully agree 
with his snggestion, that now our Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies are dis- 
tributed throughout the whole of the 
kingdom, they might be made a much 
safer and more practical mode of enabling 
discharged prisoners to get into employ- 
ment, and to get into industrial life, 
than the police supervision which must, 
with all its details of reporting from 
time to time, be a great hindrance to a 
man’s restoration to anything like a feel- 
ing of self-respect as far as 

himself, and a great check upon em- 
ployers taking him into their service. 
Everybody isdelighted withthe undoubted 
fact that crime is being very much 
reduced in this country; and, therefore, 
many people are hastily thinking, if that 
is the case, what is the use of looking 
into the system. The system must be 
good under which crime has_ been . 
reduced. But the reduction of crime, 
I think, as your Lordships will 
allow, is attributable not to the 
perfection of our penal system —I 
think that has been rather adverse to 
the reduction of crime—but it is attri- 
butable to the extension of education 
and the reformatory system, and to the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid system in this 
country. Those are the three causes of 
the great reduction of crime. But that 
is no reason why we should not look into 
the faulty system which is fraught 
with injury and impediment to the 
effective execution of the law. I rathér 
address my question to the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, whether he has 
any intention to re-introduce early next 
Session the Motion urging the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into this subject which he so ably pro- 
posed last year? 
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Lory HERSCHELL: My Lords, in 
answer to the question put to me by the 
noble Lord,I certainly do feel as strongly 
as I did when I brought the matter be- 
fore your Lordships somewhat more than 
a year ago, that the time has come when 
inquiry might be very usefully made into 
our present system of punishments, with 
a view to see whether there could not 
be a better gradation of sentences than 
now exists, and also to inquire into the 
question of these particular terms of 
punishments, imprisonment and penal 
servitude. That inquiry has become more 
necessary in consequence of the one 
term becoming more assimilated to the 
other by means of the present Bill. 
There can be no doubt that different 
views do prevail among those who ad- 
minister the law, not merely as to what 
is expedient to be done in particular 
cases, but as to the principle of award- 
ing sentences. There are those who be- 


lieve that anything beyond the first of- 
fence must be followed by very severe 
sentences ; there are others who believe 
that for even many offences committed 
after the first one, if they are small ones, 
the sentences inflicted ought not to be 


for periods of lengthened detention. 
Those views have been acted upon at 
Quarter Sessions on one side and the 
other for a long time past ; and I think 
the time has now arrived when inquiry 
might usefully be made as to the effect 
which has been produced during several 
years past by the application of those 
different systems. I think the present 
state of things has gone on long enough 
to enable useful knowledge to be ob- 
tained as to what the results have been 
as regards the repetition of offences and 
the numbers of persons imprisoned 
under the various sentences. There are 
other matters to which the noble Lord 
has referred, as, for instance, whether 
we could improve the present system of 
supervision of prisoners who are to be 
placed under some supervision for a 
time after their sentences have expired, 
and adopt some system which shall 
ngt tend, as it is to be feared the 
present system tends, to render it diffi- 
cult for those who have been convicted 
to obtain or keep employment. The 
truth is, our present system has been 
going on for a very considerable time 
without inquiry, and I cannot help 
thinking there is an advantage in from 
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time to time overhauling a system of 
this sort by means of inquiry to ascer- 
tain where we stand and what improve- 
ments might be made, and, therefore, 
entertaining these views, I still propose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
subject, and early next Session to ask 
your Lordships to consider whether it 
is not expedient that such an inquiry 
should be made by a Royal Commission, 
Committee, or otherwise. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
under the impression that my noble and 
learned Friend and my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department have already agreed on an 
inquiry into this subject. That is the 
information that has reached me from 
the Home Secretary. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: No; the Home 
Secretary has communicated to me his 
willingness to grant an inquiry into the 
treatment of habitual drunkards, but he 
i3 not willing to extend it further. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I think 
my noble and learned Friend has mis- 
understood the Home Secretary, or the 
Home Secretary has altered his mind 
since I made inquiry. If my noble and 
learned Friend will approach the Home 
Secretary I think he will find that he is 
not unprepared to have some inquiry on 
this subject. 

*Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: I am 
very glad to hear what the noble and 
learned Lord has said. Ithink it would 
be a pity to confine the inquiry to 
habitual drunkards. What is required 
is an inquiry upon the subject of 
habitual criminals. I had the honour 
to introduce a Bill into this House in 
1869 which dealt with the treatment of 
habitual criminals. I think the time 
has arrived when it is very desirable to 
make some inquiry and see whether the 
system requires alteration and improve- 
ment, in these matters especially ; and 
I am sure the noble Lord, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, will agree with 
me that it is quite necessary from time® 
to time to look into the system and see 
whether changes are required. Such a 
step, of course, implies no want of con- 
fidence in the present Prison Commis- 
sioners. I remember when the inquiry 
took place upon penal servitude the very 
able Chairman of the Prison Commission, 
Sir Edmund Dn Cane, told me that in- 
quiries from time to time strengthened 
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the hands of the Prison Commission, for 
complaints which there is otherwise no 
opportunity of answering are very often 
shown to be groundless upon inquiry. 
The question of supervision was very 
carefully examined by the Commission, 
of which I was Chairman, and I would 
observe that the supervision exercised 
in cases of penal servitude is not super- 
vision after the sentences have expired, 
but during the period when the prisoners 
are released upon license. It is very 
important to bear that in mind, because 
those who remember the introduction 





'. of the penal servitude sentences will 


recollect that the public were ex- 
tremely alarmed when tickets-of-leave 
were first issued, and it was only 
when the system of the supervision of 
convicts, “ on licence,” as it is now called, 
was established, that the confidence of 
the ‘public was restored. I entirely 
agree with those who think that the sys- 
tem of supervision should be enforced 
with the greatest care, so as not to 
impede the return to honest life of those 
who have committed crime, but as it is 
the fact that not a few of them doreturn 
toa course of crime, it is essential for 
public safety that there should be some 
means of ascertaining where these men 
are, and of being able tostill watch them 
and know what they are doing. If that 
is done, as I believe it is done, with 
judgment by the police, I think such a 
system is useful and commendable ; but, 
at the same time, with regard to the 
shorter terms of imprisonment followed 
by supervision, that system has never 
been examined into, and | should be 
glad if there were an inquiry into the 
matter. Then the grading of sentences 
requires careful consideration also, and 
especially the matter to which my noble 
and learned Friend referred, namely, the 
total differences of view which exist with 
regard to sentences which have been ex- 
pressed with regard to those who have 
repeated their offences. A great num- 
ber of people hold—I myself am one of 
them—that if a man has committed a 
long series of offences, not, perhaps, very 
serious, taking each of them, that man 


should be treated very differently from 
@ man who commits an offence for the 
first time of the same kind. But some 
judges pursue the course of taking each 
offence upon its merits without reference 
to the previous history of the prisoner. 
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That being so, I think itis very desirable 
that the whole system should be exam- 
ned into, because I am quite certain 
that every one will agree with me in 
saying that certainty in the infliction of 
punishment is of the greatest possible 
advantage. If people are not aware of 
what their punishment is to be, that 
must impair the efficacy of any system 
which may be adopted. 

On Question, agreed to; Bill read 3* 
accordingly, with the Amendments, and 
passed, and returned to the Commons. 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 228.) 
Read 3* (according to order) with the 
Amendments; a further Amendment 
made ; Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Ordered, That the Evening Sitting of 
the House to-morrow do commence at a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock, till to-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 27th July, 1891. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





HANOVER CHAPEL BILL. 
Bill considered as amended. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) moved, in page 7, line 26, Clause 
7, to insert the following proviso :— 

“ Provided that the amount to be expended 
for sub-sections 3, 4, and 5 shall not, without 
the consent of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
exceed two-fifths of the sum to be paid for the 
said site.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) moved, in Clause 13, page 9, 
line 22, to leave out from “to,” to end 
of Clause, and insert— 

“Apply to the Charity Commissioners, 
under the provisions of the Charitable ‘I'rusts 
Acts, 1853 to 1891, for a scheme to be esta- 
blished by them amending the said scheme for 
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the administration of the charity of the ‘ Trinity 
Chapel Site,’ so as to provide for the future 
administration of the said moneys for the 
benefit of the mother parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square, or any ecclesiastical parish or 
district therein.” 


The hon. Member said: The Amend- 
ment is simply another way of draft- 
ing the clause which was amended by 
the Committee. It is an alteration of 
the machinery, and will bring the pro- 
vision under the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the Charity Commissioners. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOLS 
RECEIVING SPECIAL GRANTS). 

Return ordered, by Counties, of the 
Schools which received, during the year 
ending the 31st day of August 1890, the 
Special Grantof £10 or £15 under Article 
104 of the Code, under the following 
heads :— 

Name and population of School District. 
Name and denomination of School. 
Accommodation. 

Average attendance. 

Total Grant. 

Additional Grant, Article 104. 

—(Mr. Arthur Acland.) 


BRITISH GUIANA (IMMIGRATION OF 
COOLIES). 
Address for—- 


“ Return showing particulars relating to Im- 
migration of Indian and Chinese Coolies into 
British Guiana since the Report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry in 1871 :— 


Coolies introduced :— 
British Indians. 


Chinese. 
Total. 

Description :— 
Males. 
Females. 
Total. 


Deaths. 

Births. 

Returned to India. 
Now in the Colony. 


Number of Coolies sent to gaol for 
offences against the person. 
Number found guilty of murder, and 
sentenced to death. 
Number executed. 
Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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in India. 
Now in goal for different crimes. 
Total expenditure for immigration 
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purposes. 
Amount paid by Planters who employ 
Coolies. 


Amount paid from Immigration 
Revenues, and loans redeemable by 
Immigration Revenues. 


Amount paid from general Revenues. 
Number of estates under cultivation. 
Number of estates on which Coolies are 
employed. 
Amount of wages paid to the Coolies.” 
—(Mr. Alfred Pease.) 


QUESTIONS. 


IMPENDING FAMINE IN INDIA. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether, in view of the 
increasingly serious reports with regard 
to impending famine in the North-West 
Provinces, Rajputana, and other dis- 
tricts in India, he will give the House 
the most recent information on the sub- 
ject, and will state what steps the 


| Government of India has taken to meet 


the distress and danger that may arise ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Frr- 
cussoN, Manchester, N.E.) (for Sir J. 
Gorst): My right hon. Friend, in whose 
absence I answer the question, says—I 
have with me the latest telegrams about 
the crop and famine prospects. They 
are dated the 24th of July, and as they 
appeared in Saturday’s newspapers, I do 
not know that it is necessary to read 
them. A further telegram is expected 
to-morrow ; and thereafter weekly tele- 
grams will be sent every Friday as long 
as cause for anxiety continues. The 
telegrams will be sent to the news- 
papers. As regards the preparations for 
dealing with famine, the Secretary of 
State is in telegraphic communication 
with the Viceroy, whom he has urged 
to take without delay every necessary 
precaution for the relief of distress, and 
from whom he has heard that adequate 
arrangements have been made for all 
contingencies anticipated. In all the 
threatened British provinces famine 
Codes have been issued, and plans have 
been drawn up for dealing with distress 
caused by famine. Funds are available 
for meeting the cost of relief; and in 
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any district where relief operations are 
necessary, they will be begunj on the 
scheme laid down in the Famine Codes. 
In two districts of Madras considerable 
relief operations have been going on for 
some months. 


CONDITION OF COOLIES IN BRITISH 
GUIANA. 

Mr. A. PEASE (York): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Government have 
received any Reports as to the condition 
of the Coolies in British Guiana since 
the removal of the late Inspector to a 
subordinate position in the hospitals, and 
whether the status of the medical officers 
is virtually fixed by the elective mem- 
bers of the Combined Court of Policy, 
although the Coolies are nominally under 
Imperial protection ? 

Taz UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
york THE COLONIES (Baron H. DE 
Worms, Live?pool, East Toxteth): The 
late Medical Inspector of Immigrants, 
now Chief Medical Officer of the Colonial 
Hospital was succeeded by the present 
Medical Inspector of Immigrants in July, 
1889. The usual Annual Reports as to 
the condition of the Coolies, both general 
and medical, have been received for the 
year 1889. Those for 1890 have not 
yet been received. The salary, £1,000 
a year, of the Medical Inspector of 
Immigrants is permanently secured ; 
those of the other medical officers are 
voted annually. There is no reason to 
apprehend that the Combined Court 
will not at all times provide whatever 
salaries Her Majesty’s Government think 
necessary in connection with Coolie 
immigration. 


TRINCOMALEE (CEYLON.) 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.):. I 
beg to ask the Secretary for War, whe- 
ther he is aware that there is no per- 
manent method of manufacturing ice at 
Trincomalee (Ceylon), where there is a 
garrison and hospital and only a tem- 
porary ice house erected, and furnished 
with ice from Colombo at the private 
expense of the Admiral for the time at 
the station, and whether he will consider 
thedesirability of furnishing Trincomalee 
with permanent means of making ice, 
so necessary to hospital patients and the 
comfort of the garrison in a hot cii- 
mate ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannors, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The question of securing 
a supply of ice for Trincomalee is now 
under consideration. 


SLAVE TRADE IN THE RED SEA. 

Mr. E. PEASE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any information con- 
cerning a slave trade which has sprung 
up between small places on the Red Sea 
Coast north of Suakin to the opposite 
coast north of Jeddah; and whether, 
as the slave caravans have to 
through Egyptian territory, Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government will call upon that 
of Egypt to carry out the terms of the 
Convention of 1877, which undertakes 
to prevent such transit of slaves? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: Information 
has been received from Sir E. Baring of 
the existence of such a slave trade as 
that mentioned. It is, however, his 
opinion that the Egyptian Government 
is doing everything in its power to pre- 
vent it. The frontiers at Wady Halfa 
and other stations are carefully watched, 
and the surveillance at Suakin and other 


ports on the Red Sea Coast is, in my 
opinion, as efficient as it is in the power 
of the Egyptian Government to make it. 
They are also assisted by the gunboats of 
Her Majesty’s Navy. arly in the year 


about 60 slaves were taken to the 
Governor of Suakin by Arab Sheikhs and 
liberated. The occupation of Tokar 
dealt a heavy blow to the slave trade, 
and immediately after the fall of 
Handoub important arrests were made 
of notorious slave dealers. 


THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 

Dr. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to carry out the 
recommendations of the Western High- 
lands and Islands Commission as regards 
lighthouses, by causing lighthouses to be 
erected at Tiumpan Head and at the 
entrance to Loch Carlowey, in Lewis; 
and if he is aware that only a few days 
ago a large ship went ashore in Broad 
Bay, Lewis, owing to there being no 
lighthouse on Tiumpan Head ? 

*A LORD or tae TREASURY (Sir 
Herpert Maxwett (Wigton): I have 
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received information that the vessel 
referred to has been got off and left in 
tow of a tug, but I may inform the hon. 
Member that it is intended to erect a 
lighthouse at the entrance to Loch 
Carlowey in Lewis, and it is possible 
that the light may be completed this 
Session. There is no present intention of 
erecting a lighthouse on Tiumpan Head. 

Dr. MACDONALD : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General, if a petition has 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment from various representative bodies 


in the island of Lewis, praying that the 
telegraph system should be extended to 
the fishing villages of Tolsto, in Storno- 
way parish, Gravir and Crossbost, in 
Lochs, and to Shawbost, Brager-Arnol, 
on the west side of Lewis; and what 
his intentions are in reference to these 
petitions ? 

*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes, Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to say 
that I received a Petition on the subject 
to which he refers, and at once caused 
inquiry to be made. The result of that 


inquiry has just been reported to me, 
and I regret to say that at none of the 


villages mentioned would a telegraph 
office be self-supporting. I shall be glad 
to forward the Petition to the Scottish 
office, but I think it will be found that 
the whole of the grant placed at the dis- 
posal of that department for extension of 
the telegraph in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland for the current year 
has been expended. 


POSTAL DELIVERIES AT NESS. 
Dr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he will explain why 
the district of Ness has only two postal 
deliveries a week while the other dis- 
tricts have three; and if he can see his 
way to give all parts of the island equal 
facilities in this matter P 
*Mr. RAIKES: The post to and from 
Ness, in the Island of Lewis, already en- 
tails an expenditure which largely exceeds 
the revenue from the correspondence. 
The post to other districts, besides that 
of Ness, is restricted to two days a week, 
and having regard to the heavy charge 
which the mail service with the island 
as a whole entails on the Revenue, I re- 
gret that I should not be justified in 
sanctioning any increase in the frequency 
of the internal posts. 
Sir H. Maxwell 
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REGENT’S PARK. 

Mr. LAWSON: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he has 
received a Petition from the Regent's 
Park Senior Cricket Association, asking 
for permission to erect a pavilion for re- 
freshments and dressing accommodation 
on the junior ground; and whether he 
is aware that the lads playing on the 
ground have neither latrine, dressing, nor 
refreshment accommodation ; and, if so, 
whether he will reconsider his decision ? 

Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piuyxet, Dublin Univer- 
sity): I have received from the Regent’s 
Park Senior Cricket Association a letter 
in support of the application made by 
the caterer who sells refreshments at the 
existing cricket pavilion for leave to 
build and work a new one on the junior 
ground. I shall inquire further into the 
matter, but at present I incline to think 
that no such necessity ests as should 
outweigh the objections sure to be raised 
by other portions of the public against 
the setting up of any more buildings in 
the park. It may, however, be true that 
additional latrine accommodation ought 
to be provided. I will look into that 
question. 


MANCHESTER POLICE FORCE. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that the 
Manchester Watch Committee, who have 
lately revised the pay of the pclice force 
in their employ, will not grant any 
pensions, under the new scale of pay, to 
men who retire before the expiration of 
12 months from the introduction of the 
new scale of pay, even though certain 
of the men have been in the police force 
for more than 25 years, which is the 
time fixed for their retirement; is this 
refusal in accordance with the terms of 
the Police Superannuation Act of last 
year ; and are police officers entitled to 
@ pension in proportion to the rate of 
pay they are receiving at the date of 
their retirement, and to retire at the ex- 
piration of 25 years of service ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT ( Mr. 
Martnews, Birmingham, -E.): I am 
informed by the Chairman of ‘the 
Manchester Watch Committee that no 
Resolution has been adopted whereby 
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an 
Manchester Police Force are entitled to 
under the Police Act, 1890, in conse- 
quence of an increase of their pay, are 
to be withheld from them, and the 
Watch Committee have no intention of 
coming to any such Resolution. The 
answer as to the pensions in proportion 
to rate of pay will be found in Section 
1 (a) and Part III. of the first schedule 
-of the Police Act, 1890. 


THE CROFTER COMMISSION, 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, in view of the in- 
creased work thrown on the Crofter 
Commission by recent legislation, and 
the probability that these new duties 
will further delay the Court in dealing 
with the applications for fair rents in 
the highlands and islands, the Govern- 
ment will appoint additional Commis- 
sioners who may be empowered to deal 
with the new duties, and so leave the 
original members of the Commission 
free to dispose of the applications for 
fair rents at a more rapid rate; and 
whether representations have reached 
him that the long delay in settling what 
are fair rents in the highlands and 
islands is injurious both to crofters and 
landowners, and that a prompt settle- 
ment is most urgently needed ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I assume that the 
‘‘ recent legislation” to which the hon. 
Member alludes is the Crofters’ Common 
Grazings Bill, which is now awaiting 
the Royal assent, but it is no anticipated 
that the new duties imposed upon the 
Commissioners by this measure will 
make any very, serious call on their 
time. I much regret that the Commis- 
sioners have not been able to overtake 
their work at a more rapid rate, but the 
hon. Member will understand that it 
would be practically impossible, even if 
it were thought altogether advisable, to 
introduce the legislation necessary to 
increase their number at so late a stage 
of the Session. 


REVISION OF VOTERS (METROPOLIS). 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether, con- 
sidering the great importance of the list 
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of voters as published on the Ist of 
August being correctly drawn up by the 
overseers, and considering that the num- 
ber of names respectively added to and 
struck off that list to form the final 
register can be easily obtained, especially 
for London, he will grant the Return to 
be moved for to-night in relation to the 
Revision of Voters (Metropolis) ? 

*Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
May I ask the hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther, as all lists of voters are equally 
important, he will extend the Return to 
the registers for the whole of the 
country? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Sruart Worttey, Sheffield, Hallam) : 
Undoubtedly, if the Return is granted 
at all it would be extended over the 
whole of the country, but I believe that 
it will be very difficult to obtain the 
Return asked for, and if obtained would 
be of a misleading kind. 

*Mr. CAUSTON: I am afraid that the 
hon. Gentleman has misunderstood my 
question. I am certain that there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining a Return 
for the Metropolis. 


MULLINGAR PRISON. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland whether he has received 
a copy of a _ Resolution adopted 
by the Grand Jury of Westmeath, re- 
questing that the prison at Mullingar be 
re-established as a major prison ; and, if 
so, can he now state the decision of the 
Government on the matter ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Resolution mentioned was 
duly received and acknowledged. The 
Government would not feel justified in 
incurring the increased public expendi- 
ture which the proposal in regard to 
Mullingar Prison would involve. 


TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, S.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he can hold out any hope 
that the engineering branch of the tele- 
raph service will be placed on the same 
ooting as regards classification ; and, if 
not, will he state the reason for with- 
holding the concession ? 
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Sm H. MAXWELL: The hon. Mem- 
ber has not stated in his question the 
branch of the postal or telegraph service 
with which he thinks the engineering 
branch of the telegraph service should 
be put on a level, and I am therefore 
quite unable to say whether any or what 
concession will be granted or withheld. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OFFICERS IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
Office will direct Consuls to report as to 
the working of the system of employing 
the police as school attendance officers in 
Switzerland and other foreign countries ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: Considering 
that the system in question is inapplic- 
able to this country, the Report pro- 
posed would not be of practical value, 
and would not justify the cost and 
trouble of procuring it, unless this House 
should desire to have it. 


THE SALTERS’ COMPANY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for Ire- 
land if the Government is aware that 
since June, 1889, legal proceedings have 
been instituted in the County of London- 
derry by the Salters’ Company, London, 
against 250 of their former tenants (pur- 
chasers in 1886 under the Ashbourne 
Act) for the recovery of arrears of 
rent and interest due lst November, 
1884, and Ist November, 1885; that 
decrees in ull cases were granted, 
and thus the Company have either 
obtained payment or hold decrees capable 
of being at once executed for £2,500; 
that, subsequently, Mr. John M‘Guiggan, 
of Ballynagaire, appealed, and that Judge 
Holmes, at the recent Derry Assizes, re- 
versed the decree ; but, as no appeals are 
possible in the other cases, will the Go- 
vernment enforce the decrees still out- 
standing, or take steps to provice that 
the money already paid under threat of 
legal proceedings being returned to those 
250 tenant purchasers ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I understand that it 
is the case that proceedings were insti- 
tuted, as stated in the question, to compel 
compliance with agreements which the 
tenants had entered into. The case of 
M‘Guiggan appears to have terminated 
in the manner indicated by the hon. and 
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learned Member. The Executive Court 
have no power to interfere in any way 
in the matter. 


In answer to a further question by 
Mr. T. M. Heaty, 


Mr. MADDEN said: Of course, I have 
no positive information to enable me to 
decide whether the appeal in the single 
case governed the decision in the other 
249; but, whether or not, the hon. and 
learned Member knows perfectly well 
that it is a matter between the litigants 
themselves with which the Executive 
Government have no concern. Any 
representations on the subject from the 
250 tenants should be addressed to the 
company. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman address a question to 
the Salters’ Company on the subject ? 

Mr. MADDEN : No, Sir; I cannot do 
that. 


WATER SUPPLY AT OTLEY, SUFFOLK. 

Mr. STERN (Suffolk, Stowmarket) : 
I beg to postpone until Thursday my 
question—To ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether com- 


| plaint has been made to his Department 


in reference to the neglect of the Wocd- 
bridge Rural Sanitary Authority to carry 
out the Sanitary Act in connection with 
the supply of pure water to Otley, in 
Suffolk ; how many cases of illness and 
death from fever have occurred in that 
district during the last two years; and 
will the Local Government Board use its 
powers to compel the Local Authority to 
proceed at once with the necessary 
works ? 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE AT LEWKNOR. 
Mr. F. PARKER (Oxford, Henley): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he will establish a telegraph 
office at Lewknor, a village between 
Tetsworth and Watlington, and where 
the wire passes the post office, seeing that 
the postmaster is willing to work the 
telegraph without remuneration till the 
receipts cover the expenditure, and the 
only expense would be connecting the 
office with the wire outside P 
*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I am compelled to say that I 
could not accept an offer from the sub- 
postmaster to work without remunera- 
tion ; but I shall be glad to establish a 
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telegraph office at Lewknor if a guaran- 
tee be forthcoming to secure the Post 
Office against loss. I fear from what I 
have been able to ascertain that the wire 
to which my own Friend refers is fully 
occupied. 


THE NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
rality whether, with reference to his 


_ recent statement with regard to the. 


Naval Volunteers that he would be 
ready to consider any propositions 
which would give greater effect to the 
wish of the Admiraity to convert the 
Corps into a Marine Corps, he will 
allow enlistments to go on for the 
present, so as to maintain the strength 
of the present force, pending negotia- 
tions for its conversion into a Coastguard 
Naval Corps, or such other form as will 
meet the requirements of the Service 
and the views of the Volunteers ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamturon, Middlesex, 
Ealing): I am anxious to treat the 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers with 
every consideration, but as their organi- 
sation is to be changed, to prevent mis- 
understandings, all future recruiting 
must take place under the new and not 
the old conditions. 


THE CASE OF MKS, BARKER AT 
ALEPPO. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
‘for Foreign Affairs whether the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government has been 
frequently called to the delay, by the 
Turkish Courts at Aleppo, in a case 
raised by Mrs. Braker, widow of a 
former British Consul (who had been 
connected with the Consular service for 
about 50 years); whether he is aware 
that a Turkish subject, residing at 
Aleppo, had forcibly entered into Mrs. 
Barker’s honse, and resisted for five or 
six years all her efforts to regain 
possession of her property by legal pro- 
ceedings ; whether the communications 
received allege improper influence being 
exercised over the local tribunals, in 
order to delay the hearing of the case; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
two of Her Majesty’s Consuls have 
reported favourably as to the justice of 
Mrs. Barker’s case, and also as to the 
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delay of the Turkish Courts, and that 
‘Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople has reported to the same effect, 
instructions will be sent out to Her 
Majesty’s representatives at Constanti- 
nople to press for the obtaining of a 
speedy hearing and decision in this case. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: The case of 
Mrs. Barker has formed the subject of 
frequent correspondence. The questions 
in dispute have given rise to a long and 
complicated lawsuit. Mrs. Barker’s 
opponent at one period attempted to 
enforce his claim by force, and was 
punished on the representations of the 
British Ambassador by dismissal from 
the Government Service. Allegations 
have been made on Mrs. Barker’s behalf 
as to improper influence over the tri- 
bunals, but they have not been sub- 
stantiated. Further instructions are 
not required, as the British Diplomatic 
and Consular officers, while unable to 
interfere with the action of the con- 
stituted Law Courts, have been un- 
wearied in their efforts to assist Mrs. 
Barker to the extent of their powers. 
Recent information from Constantinople 
shows that Mrs. Barker is instructing 
her legal adviser in communication 
with the British Embassy. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 

beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the Commis- 
sioners or Judges to be appointed under 
the permanent Act recently arranged 
with the delegates from Newfoundland 
for carrying out the modus vivendi are 
to be appointed by the British or by the 
Colonial Government; whether there 
will be an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Newfoundland from the decisions of 
the said Commissioners or Judges by the 
inhabitants of the west coast of New- 
foundland ; and whether the salaries of 
the Commissioners or Judges are to be 
paid by the British or by the Colonial 
Government ? 
Baron H. pe WORMS: Until ..the 
Draft Bill has been formally accepted 
by the Government of the colony, it 
would be premature to state the nature 
of its proposed provisions. 


THE LATE MR. JAMES M‘HENRY. 





VOL. CCCLVI. [rairp srrims.]} 


Mr. COBB: I to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
P 
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whether he can state the date of the 
certificate or authority which was given 
by the Home Office, under which the 
body of the late James M‘Henry was 
exhumed in St. James’s Cemetery, Liver- 
pool ; who applied for such certificate or 
authority ; what was the substance of 
the Report of the analysis of the con- 
tents of the stomach of the deceased ; 
and whether'there is any objection to pro- 
ducing such Report? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The exhumation 
order was granted on June 15 at the 
instance of the Director of the Public 
Prosecutions. The result of the post- 
mortem and subsequent analysis is to 
point to natural causes as the source of 
the disease of the stomach found after 
death. I have no objection to showing 
the Report to the hon. Member. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, in view of the fact that within the 
past few days one of the lightkeepers on 
Tuscar lost a hand through an accidental 
explosion of gun cotton, and would have 
remained some 16 hours without surgical 
attention but for having been taken off 
by the Cephalonia, whether, for use in 
cases of accident or shipwreck, Her 
Majesty’s Government would consider 
the propriety of establishing telegraphic 
or telephonic communication with the 
more important of the lighthouses situated 
on rocks and islands round the United 
Kingdom ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): I have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the account of the accident 
referred to, as given by the hon. Member ; 
but the injured man was, asa matter of 
fact, promptly taken off for surgical 
treatment, and I do not think this parti- 
cular case could be quoted in support of 
the necessity of establishing the com- 
munication to which the hon. Member 
refers, however desirable it may be on 
other grounds. 


ARMY CONTRACTS—COAL. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if the coal supplied 
to Maker Fort, Tregantle Fort, and 
Picklecombe Fort by Messrs. Harvey is 
North Country or Scotch; if the con- 
Mr. Cobb 
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tract with Messrs. Harvey calls for North 
Country or Scotch coal; and if he would 
make inquiries into the truth of the 
allegation that Scotch and not North 
Country coal has been supplied by Messrs. 
Harvey ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The contract 
with Messrs. Harvey with regard to the 
supply of coal to Maker Fort, Tregantle 
Fort, and Picklecombe Fort, is for North 
Country coal; and, on inquiry, it is 
reported to me that such coal has been 
duly supplied. 


CYPRUS. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether there is any 
foundation for the statement in the 
Phoni tis Kyprow of the 26th June, to 
the effect that there was a serious error 
in the basis of the calculation of the 
average surplus revenue of Oyprus; 
whether the further statement in the 
same issue is correct that— 

‘¢ Tf the difference between the value of gold 
and paper money were taken into consideration, 
Cyprus would now be paying to the Porte 
£40,000 instead of £92,000 per annum ;” 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will have the matter investigated ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The tribute 
was fixed at the value of £92,000 by 
Her Majesty’s late Government in 
1881-82 upon Reports of Sir Robert 
Biddulph made after an investigation of 
the subject both in Cyprus and at Con- 
stantinople. Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment have had occasion to review ~ 
the question, and are satisfied that the 
conclusions of their predecessors were 
correct, and that there has been no such 
error as the writer in the Cyprus news- 
paper imagines. Asa matter of fact, only 
a small part of the five years’ receipts 
were encashed in paper, and full allow- 
ance was made as to this in converting 
the payments into sterling. 


THE LITTLE BROSNA RIVER. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
T beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will direct the Board of 
Works, or,cause the Railway Company, to 
remove the obstruction erected by the 
railway in the Little Brosna River, which 
now prevents the drainage of the Shin- 
rone drainage district; and whether 
there are any means of compensating the 
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riparian owners and occupiers for the 
damage resulting from the obstruction ? 
*Sir H. MAXWELL: We have no 
powers to compel the Railway Company 
to do as the hon. Member requires, and 
the riparian owners and others have 
their remedy at law for any damage 
eaused, 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is aware that, in connection with the 
new contract held by Messrs. Bramble 
Brothers for works and repairs of bar- 
racks, forts, &c., at Portsmouth, the 
rates of wages paid by them are for all 
mechanics at the rate of 6d., and for 
labourers at the rate of 34d. per hour, 
whereas the rates of wages generally 
accepted and paid in Portsmouth are for 
mechanics 64d. to 7d., and for labourers 
44d, an hour; and, if so, what steps he 
proposes to take in order to out 
the Resolution of this House of 13th 
February, that under future Govern- 
ment contracts the rates of wages paid 
should be those generally accepted as 
current in each trade’ for competent 
workmen ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Messrs. Bramble, 
the contractors for barracks, forts, &c., 
at Portsmouth, undertook to pay the 
wages generally paid in the district, and 
I have not received any notice from 
persons concerned that Messrs. Bramble 
have not fulfilled their pledge. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he is aware that Messrs. 
Turner & Co. who have taken 
a contract for work at Buckingham 
Palace, have sub-let a portion of the 
work to Messrs. Parker & Co.; 
and that, in connection with work 
under this contract, the mechanics em- 
ployed are being paid at the rate of 84d. 
and their labourers at the rate of 54d. 
per hour, which is less than the rate of 
wages generally accepted as current in 
each trade for competent workmen; 
and what steps he proposes to take, in 
regard to this contract, to carry out the 
Resolution of the House of 13th Feb- 
ruary ?P 

Mr. PLUNKET: I have ascertained 
that there is a small piece of work, the 
cost of which is, I understand, less than 
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£50, being executed by Messrs. Turner 


of London. 


& Co. at Buckingham Palace. It is 
not a Government contract, nor is it to 
be paid for out of any moneys voted by 
Parliament. I have, therefore, no autho- 
rity to inquire what wages are paid to 
the mechanics or labourers engaged 
upon the work, nor do I know. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that A. Lethbridge, 
contractor for work at the Royal William 
Victualling Yard, Stonehouse, Devon, 
sub-let the painting to William Randel 
and Prowse, of Plymouth ; and what was 
the minimum rate of wages paid by Mr. 
Lethbridge to the men employed under 
his contract for the different classes of 
labour ? 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The contract 
with Mr. Lethbridge for work at the 
Royal William Victualling Yard, Stone- 
house, was for a lump sum of £745, in- 
cluding £52 for painting. No authority 
was given for sub-letting the painting or 
any part of the work, and it was be- 
lieved at the time that the painting was 
being done by the contractor’s own men. 
Further inquiry will be made. The 
contract being for a lump sum, the rate 
of wages paid by the contractor to his 
workmen was not reported to the Ad- 
miralty. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he is aware that on 29th 
April, 1889, the University for London 
Commission reported that— 

“ A reasonable time should be allowed to the 
Senate and Convocation of the University of 
London to consider whether they will apply to 
Her Majesty fora new charter in accordance 
with the suggestions contained in Report of the 
Commission ”’ ; 
that— 

“In the event of their applying for and 
obtaining such a new charter, no other Uni- 
versity can now be established in London, 
and that the prayer of the petition of Uni- 
versity and King’s College be not granted” ; 
and that, in the contrary event, the sub- 
ject should be remitted to the Commis- 
sioners for further consideration ; whe- 
ther he is aware that on 12th May last 
the Senate of the University of London 
invited Convocation to concur in peti- 
tioning the Crown for a new charter, 
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but that such charter was admitted ina 
Memorandum issued by the Senate to 
differ very materially from the charter 
suggested by the Royal. Commission ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that a 
Committee of the Privy Council has 
recently given judgment in favour of 
the grant of a charter in accordance with 
the Petition of University College and 
King’s College, the Government intends 
to ask Parliament to give its assent to 
this charter without further considera- 
tion of the subject by the Royal Com- 
mission, and without Convocation of the 
University of London having had an 
opportunity of accepting or rejecting a 
charter drafted upon the lines of the 
Royal Commission’s Report ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I have to inform the 
hon. Member that the London University 
failed to obtain the sanction of Convoca- 
tion to the draft scheme, by which they 
proposed to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 
Thereupon the Privy Council resumed 
their consideration of the Petition of 
University and King’s Colleges for the 
grant of a charter, and after consider- 
able discussion, requested the petitioners 
to submit an amended draft charter. 
This has just been done; but before the 
Committee report to Her Majesty, the 
draft charter as finally settled must be 
laid before both Houses for 30 days. It 
will then, of course, be subject to dis- 
cussion in Parliament, and it will be for 
Parliament, and not for the Government, 
to decide whether it shall be accepted. 


Promotion in 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education if 
his attention has been called toa state- 
ment in the Annual Report of the 
Science and Art Department just pub- 
lished, purporting to show from Returns 
received up to 10th May that the 
Council of the North Riding of the County 
of York (amongst other County Councils) 
has notified that the whole amount of 
their share of the residue under the 
Customs and Excise Act will be applied 
to technical education ; and if it is the 
case that last year the North Riding 
County Council appropriated the whole 
of such share, and this year have de- 
cided to appropriate one-half to non- 
educational purposes ? 

Mr. Summers 
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Toe VICE PRESIDENT or raz 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): The statement in the Annual 
Report was compiled from the best in- 
formation obtainable at the time ; but it 
is possible that subsequent changes have 
been made by the Local Authorities, in 
the appropriation of the grant, which 
have not been communicated to the 
Department. 

Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether, in view 
of the omission of the names of many 
counties which have granted money to 
technical education under “The Local 
Taxation Act, 1890,” in the list on page 
51 of the Report of the Science and 
Art Department just issued, a new and 
complete list can be prepared and 
separately issued ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: The Depart- 
ment have received but very little 
further information since the compila- 
tion of the statement made on page 51 
of the Report, and I think it would be 
better to wait till the beginning of next 
year, when a full and exhaustive list of 
the operations of the County Councils 
for the current financial year can be 
issued. 

Mr. C. S. PARKER (Perth): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate if he can state 
the amount of the residue now applicable 
in Scotland, under “The Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, at the 
discretion of the authorities named in 
the Act, in relief of local rates, or in aid 
of technical education; and how soon 
the grant will be paid ? 

*Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): The amount available 
for distribution is £48,051 15s. 2d., and 
it is expected that the grant will be 
paid in the course of this week. 


PROMOTION IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury what 
is the practice observed in transferring 
or removing members of the Civil 
Service from one office to another, or 
from one force or station to another in 
the same capacity, under the same De- 
partment, and subject to the same 
Board; if the person so transferred, 
either at his own instance or from any 
other cause, at the instance of the 
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particular Board under which he serves, 
is subjected to any pecuniary loss or loss 
of seniority by reason of such transfer 
or removal; whether, when questions 
of promotion arise in particular forces 
or stations, the time served in the same 
capacity in a different port or station 
from that in connection with which pro- 
motions are to be made militates against 
a person so transferred, in considering 
his claiz. ‘or promotion in connection 
with tha. :orce or station to which he 
may then be attached; and whether 
seniority and promotion throughout the 
Civil Service generally depends prin- 
cipally upon the length of service in 
each particular Department, and not 
upon the length of time spent in any 
particular office, force, or station, under 
the same Board ? 

*Sire H. MAXWELL: To answer com- 
pletely the question of the hon. Member 
would necessitate inquiry in each De- 
partment of the Public Service. I can, 
therefore, only undertake to reply in a 
general sense and subject to reasonable 
reserve. In the first place, men trans- 
ferred in ordinary course are transferred 
in accordance with the exigencies of the 
Public Service. Secondly, men trans- 
ferred on promotion would not lose 
seniority, and under reasonable condi- 
tions would receive an allowance in 
respect of removal expenses; but the 
same rule would not apply to men trans- 
ferred for their own convenience or as a 
punishment. Thirdly, in the case of a 
man transferred the time served by 
him in the same capacity at the port or 
station which he leaves would not mili, 
tate against the man so transferred. 
Fourthly, as a general rule, promotion 
in the Public Service is held to depend 
upon merit. 


CIVIL SERVICE SURVEYORS IN 
LONDON. 
Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when does 
the Board of Customs intend to fill up 


the vacancies which have been created | & 


in the third class of surveyors in London 
by the promotion of seven of them to 
the second class; what steps have the 
Board taken to have the whole of the 
import gauging done by first class 
examining officers as far as possible ; and 
whether officers of this grade are being 
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transferred to that duty from other 
duties on which they had hitherto been 
engaged, and their places filled per- 
manently by second-class examining 
officers ; ind if so, whether it is his 
intention that such duties should in 
future be regarded as of an inferior 
kind, and not requiring the services of 
first-class examining officers ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
will see, on referring to the Treasury 
Minute of March 24, that the vacancies 
in the third class of surveyors were 
caused by the creation of three addi- 
tional first-class and four additional 
second-class surveyorships, 

“Which shall remain until such time as the 


whole of the existing third-class surveyors who 
may be fit for promotion shali have been pro- 
oted.”’ 


These appointments were specially 
created owing to circumstances which 
were recorded in the Minute, but it was 
not part of the plan to promote a corre- 
sponding number of first-class examining 
officers. With regard to this class, pro- 
vision was made for them to receive 
increased emoluments under the Minute. 
As regards import gauging, the Board 
of Customs have now under active con- 
sideration a scheme for assigning the 
duty as far as possible to first-class ex- 
amining officers. The work of those 
officers has been defined, and in any 
transfer of officers to import gauging 
duty from other duties care will be 
taken that proper provision is made for 
the latter duties by officers of a grade 
sufficient for the proper performance of 
the work. 


SPECIAL GRANTS TO SCHOOLS. 

Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he 
will arrange for the insertion in the 
future Annual Reports of the Education 
Department of distinguishing marks 
showing the schools to which special 
rants have been made under Articles 
104 and 105 of the Code, and the 
amount of these grants? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: I will see 
what can be done in the direction 
indicated without unduly adding to the 
complexity of the information given in 
the Appendices to the Report. 
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YORKSHIRE NORTH RIDING LUNATIC 
ASYLUM, 

Mr. ROWNTREE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if his attention has been called 
to the statement in the Appendix to the 
46th Report of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, as to the Yorkshire North 
Riding Asylum, in which the Commis- 
sioners say— 

‘¢ We gather that there is not any Roman 
Catholic service here, although there are 72 
patients of that faith ’’ ; 
and if this Report has been or will be 
officially communicated to the Local 
Authorities who are responsible for the 
management of the asylum, or if any 
other means can be taken to secure suit- 
able religious provision for the persons 
referred to. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The _ Report 
quoted was originally written by the 
Visiting Commissioners in the Visitors’ 
Book at the North Riding Asylum, in 
order that it might come to the notice of 
the Visiting Committee, whose province 
it is, under Section 276 of the Act of 


last year, to deal with the subject of 


religious provision for the patients. I 
am informed by the Superintendent of 
the asylum that the Report was con- 
sidered by the Committee of Visitors, 
who decided that the practice hitherto 
pursued of allowing Roman Catholic 
patients, when well enough, to attend, 
if they desire it, the services of the 
Roman Catholic Church at York be con- 
tinued ; and that care be taken to com- 
municate with a priest in the event of 
any patient being seriously ill, or wish- 
ing to be visited by a priest. I am also 
informed that the priests have willingly 
visited the members of their Church, 
and have always attended when sum- 
moned. 


REVENUES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the revenues in the 
Return of the Revenues of the Church 
of England (No. 287) are limited to the 
annual income arising from permanent 
endowments, and do not include rates 
levied under local or other Acts, in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, for the maintenance 
of the clergy, fees, pew rents, Easter, or 
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other offerings, or income derived from 
voluntary sources; and whether, in Part 
3 of such Return, column 2, the tithe- 
rent-charge is taken at par value, as 
in Part 2, or at its value in 1885-6, as 
in Parts 1 and 4? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners that 
certain fixed payments made to incum- 
bents out of rates levied under the 
authority of Local Acts are included in 
Part 3 of the Return (column 9); but 
it does not include any receipts from 
fees, pew rents, Easter and other offer- 
ings, or income derived from voluntary 
sources, other than interest, &c., derived 
from benefactions permanently invested. 
The tithe rent-charges included under 
column 2 of Part 3 are entered at the 
“commuted amount” or “ par value.” 


TELEGRAPH LINES IN SHETLAND. 

Mr. LYELL: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he can say when 
the telegraph line to Heylor, in Shet- 
land will be established ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: I regret that I am not. 
yetin a position to afford the hon. Member 
definite information on the question of 
an extension of the telegraph to Heylor. 
The wire which passes within about two 
miles of that place is already sufficiently 
weighted with telegraph offices, and it 
will, I fear, be a most expensive opera- 
tion to provide a satisfactory means of 
communication. As soon as the in- 
quiries have been completed, I will com- 
municate with the hon. Member. 


INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether the decisions 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
are subject to be reviewed by the ordi- 
nary Courts of Law ? 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. WepsieR, Isle of Wight): No general 
answer can be given to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question,as it depends upon the 
nature of the decisions and the circum- 
stances under which they were given. If 
the hon. Member will communicate with 
me with reference to the circumstances 
of any particular case, I shall be pleased 
to render him any assistance in my 
power. 
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BOARD OF TRADE REPORT. 

In answer to Mr. Tomson (Preston), 

*Smr M. HICKS BEACH said : Iam not 

quite certain as to the date up to which 

the Report of the Board of Trade under 

the Conciliation Clause can be prepared ; 

but I believe it will be presented before 
the close of the Session. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): May I ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
he succeeds this evenng in getting 
the suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule, 
he will proceed with the Clergy Dis- 
cipline (Immorality) Bill, seeing that 
the Bill is very much disputed, not 
only in this House but outside; and 
whether it does not come under the 
pledge recently given by the Govern- 
ment that contentious measures would 
not be proceeded with ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman resist any Private Bills 
being taken after 12 o’clock ? 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will not 
give away the privileges of private 
Members. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I presume we 
may take it for granted that no new 
Bill will be introduced. 


Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): I 
hope that time will be allowed to take 
the Bills of private Members which have 
reached the last stage. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I will answer the 
questions which have been put to me 
when I make the Motion on the Paper. 


THE ABDUCTION OF MISS 
GREENFIELD. 


Mr. PICTON : Can the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs inform 
the House whether Miss Kate Greenfield 
has been released ? 


Sir J. FERGUSSON: My information 
on this subject corresponds with what 
has appeared in the newspapers—that 
she has been removed from where she 
was and taken to the house of the 
Governor. Arrangements are being 
made for an inquiry as to her personal 
wishes, where there will be no coercion 
exercised with regard to her. 
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(Board of Trade). 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


The Honourable Arthur George Brand, 
for Cambridge County (Northern or 
Wisbech Division). 


PARISHES (UNITED DIVIDED, &c ) 

Order [2nd March] for an Address for 
a Return relative thereto read, and dis- 
charged ; and, instead thereof :— 


PARISHES (UNITED, DIVIDED, &c.) 


Address for— 


‘Return of Parishes divided and Districts 
assigned to Churches by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England, under the provi- 
sions of the Church Building Acts and ‘The 
Parish of Manchester Division Act, 1850 :’” 

**Of all Districts and new Parishes con- 
stituted by the same Commissioners under the 
New Parishes Acts: ” 

“ Of all Districts or Parishes assigned or con< 
stituted by the same Commissioners under ‘ ‘The 
St. Leonard and St. Mary Magdalen Church 
Districts Act, 1868,’ or any other local Act, 
from the 31st day of October 1880 to the 3lst 
day of October 1890 (in continuation of Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 413, of Session 1881) :” 

‘* Of all the Benefices, Parishes, or parts of 
Parishes united by Order in Council, and of all 
Benefices or Parishes disunited by Order in 
Council ;: ” 

‘© Of all Chapelries, Hamlets, and other 
parts of Parishes severed from their Mother 
Parishes :”’ 

“ Of Extra Parochial Places, constituted 
separate Benefices by Order in Council, from 
the 19th day of March 1872 (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 227, of Session 
1872) :” 

- tee of all Chapelries, Hamlets, or other 

arts of Parishes severed from their Mother 

arishes, and of Extra Parochial Places not 
constituted separate Benefices but united to 
otber Parishes, by Order in Council, from the 
25th day of June 1872 (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 345, of Session 
1872).”—(Mr. Talbot.) 


EAST INDIA 


Address for— 


“Return of an Article on Opium by Dr. 
Watt, Reporter on Economic Products with the 
Government of India, recently written by him, 
and intended to be published in the Sixth 
Volume of the Dictionary of Economic Pro- 
ducts of India.”’—(Mr. Bryce.) 


(OPIUM). 


BANKRUPTCY ESTATES ACCOUNT 
(BOARD OF TRADE.) 


Return ordered—- 

‘‘Showing for each year since 1883 (a) the 
Amounts of Money received by the Board of 
Trade for the Bankruptcy Estates Account ; 
(b) the Amounts paid over from the said Account 
to the Treasury ; (c) the Amounts repaid by the 
Treasury in respect of the same.” —( Mr. Arthur 
O° Connor.) 
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BANKRUPTCY ESTATES ACCOUNT 
(TREASURY.) 


Return ordered— 


‘Showing for each year since 1883 (a) the 
Amounts received by the Treasury from the 
Bankruptcy Estates Account ; (b) the Amounts 
expended for the provision of Office Accommo- 
dation for Officers performing duties under 
‘The Bankruptcy Act, 1883;’ aud (c) the 
Amounts repaid to the Board of Trade.’’— (Mr. 
Arthur O Connor.) 


MR. ATKINSON AND MR. SPEAKER. 

(3.50.) Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, may I very respectfully 
claim freedom of speech in order to 
call your attention to the Journals put 
before the House to-day, which contain 
a statement with reference to me which, 
if it were true, would make me ashamed 
of myself and my conduct as a Member 
of Parliament for the remainder of my 
days. It is stated that I, on Friday 
night, frivolously called for Divisions. I 
beg to say that the matter I took in 
hand—namely, the timber trade advo- 
cacy—was not known to me until two 
days previously. There had been a 


large meeting of the timber trade, and I 


was moved by a well known firm to 
take the matter up. I represented to 
them that they should not pass by the 
three Members for Hull and their 
county Members and ask me to do it 
simply because I was a Hull man, but I 
was told by my friends that, as I had 
been 45 years in the business, I was the 
best fitted to take the matter up. Being 
pressed to undertake the duty, at 
length I consented, although there were 
other matters which I wished to attend 
to. I went through my duties the other 
night with extreme reluctance and great 
regret, and although I had given notice 
of nine Amendments to postpone for 
three months the Bills in question, when 
I found that the feeling of the House 
was against me, I let five of the Bills go 
without challenge. I then believed that 
an hon. Member had spoken in the sense 
in which I was speaking, and so I named 
him as a Teller with me, but the 
hon. Member immediately got up and 
said that he did not go as far as I did, 
and thereupon the House laughed, and 
I let the Amendment go. Another 
hon. Member on the other side of the 
House, with whom I had never before 
acted and of whom I ought to have been 
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wary, then came across to me and said, 
“T will tell with you, and I will stick by 
you to the last.” I said, ‘ Very well,” 
and in these circumstances I thought it 
to be my duty to take one more Division. 
I gave to the Speaker the name of that 
hon. Member as Teller, and the Speaker 
called upon him, and that gentleman, 
showing that he understood the agree- 
ment he had made with me, stood up at 
once. The Speaker told him to stand up 
again. I had never before that night 
been in the position of only having one 
hon. Member with me. I thought it my 
duty to take a Division once more, and I 
stood up again, but the hon. Member did 
not stand up. If I had known that that 
hon. Member would not have stood up, I 
should not have troubled the Speaker 
and the House to divide. I then sat 
down, and in my club at 9 o’clock the 
next morning I found, on receiving the 
papers, that I was to be pilloried before 
the House and the country as having 
frivolously attempted to divide the 
House. I protest against that, and I say 
that [ would rather have a Committee of 
the House—even of my political enemies, 


.if you like—to go into the whole matter 


and show exactly what happened, and it 
will then be seen that I was moved by 
the timber trade of the country, and had 
no personal interest in the matter. In 
fact, I am a large shareholder in six of 
the companies I was opposing. But 
there, I was entrapped, if I may use the 
word without being unparliamentary, or 
cajoled, and if that will not do I will say 
seduced, into accepting the co-operation 
of an hon. Gentleman opposite—a co- 
operation I never asked for in my life, and 
which I never will ask for or accept again - 
should I live to the age of Methuselah. 
The Papers bear the signature of the 
Speaker, but I presume that was formal, 
and I wrote to the clerk to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he had not already 
signed them, kindly not to sign them 
until I had explained the matter. That 
is the treatment I have received fora 
week past. I ask the House kindly to 
accept my Motion that these two entries 
be expunged from the Journals. If the 
House will not do that, I ask fora Select 
Committee to inquire into the matter. 
If that be not granted, I will take the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and will go down to 
Boston and stand upon the question 
whether I did my duty in this matter or 
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not. I will not be trampled upon by 
any one. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must recall to the 
House the circumstances of which the 
hon. Member complains. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.): May I ask a question? [Cries of 
“Order !””] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There were upon 
the Paper on the occasion in question 
several Amendments applicable to 
several Railway Bills. The first of those 
Bills after a time came to the stage of 
Third Reading, and when the hon. 
Gentleman challenged my decision I 
asked him whether he had any other 
hon. Member to act with him as Teller, 
and, no Teller coming forward, I said 
that the ‘ Ayes” had it. The Great 
Western Railway Bill next came before 
the House, and on the Question that the 
Bill be now considered, the hon. Mem- 
ber moved to leave out “now” in 
order to insert the words “this day 
three months.” That was put and ne- 
gatived. Then came the Great Eastern 
Railway Bill, and the same thing hap- 
pened as had occurred with reference to 
the two previous Bills. I put the Ques- 
tion, and that Bill passed without any 
demur. There was then the Great 
Northern Railway Bill, which was 
exactly of the same character as the 
other Bills. It was not challenged, but 
was read a third time and passed. Then 
came the London and South-Western 
Railway Bill. I put the Question that 
the Bill be now read a third time. The 
hon. Member challenged it, and I thought 
after what had taken place I might pro- 
perly employ the Standing Order No. 30 
and ask the minority to stand 1p. The 
hon. Member stood up alone in his place, 
and the House was saved the trouble of 
a Division. The hon. Member complains 
that in the Journals of the House an 
entry is made that he had frivolously and 
vexatiously attempted to divide the 
House. 

Mr. ATKINSON: It does not say so. 
[Cries of “Order !”’] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
thought it was vexatious, and I put the 
Standing Order into effect. I have some- 


thing more to say, and I desire to say it 
in the hon. Member’s presence. 

Mr. ATKINSON : Hear, hear ! [Cries 
of “Order | ”'] 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
in the course of the remarks he has just 
made, referred to the treatment which 
he says he has received at my hands for 
a week past. 

Mr. ATKINSON : Hear, hear! [Cries 
of “ Order!” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: 1 wish to say, in 
reply, that J will not notice any com- 
munication that comes from the hon. 
Member in his private capacity. I think 
that any complaints which he has to 
make against me should be made publicly 
in this House. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Hear, hear! [Cries 
of “ Order ! ””) 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The House is aware 
that there is standing on the Paper in 
the hon. Member’s name a notice of 
Motion charging me with an offence 
which I hope is new to me as regards 
any Member of this House—that of dis- 
courtesy. I have been on seyeral occa- 
sions during my time in the Chair 
brought into relations that have been ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to me with several 
hon. Members of this House, but I am 
not aware that either on their part, and 
1 can certainly say not on my own, have 
any private relations been established 
between us other than of a friendly kind. 
They have distinguished between the 
person and the office. Now, it is my 
duty, and a very painful one it is, toread 
to the House two communications which 
I have received during the last 48 hours 
from the hon. Member, and I think that 
the House will agree with me that a stop 
must be put to these communications 
between an hon. Member and _ the 


Speaker. 
Mr. ATKINSON: Hear, hear! [Cries 
of “ Order !””] 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I was away on 
Saturday on business, and when I came 
back I found a letter from the hon. 
Gentleman following a former communi- 
cation, which was, as I think, so dis- 
creditable to the hon. Member and so 
insulting to myself that I do not think it 
becoming to read it to the House. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Yes, do. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I shall take my 
stand upon the two communications, 
which I will now read. The hon. Mem- 
ber, as the House will observe, has ob- 
jected to some public action which I 
took, and I found this letter on my 


. 


return :— 
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“National Club, 1, Whitehall-gardens, 8,W., 
July 25, 1891, before 9 a.m. 

Sir,—To my utter amazement, I find that in 
the minutes of 24th inst., page 835, professing 
at page 840 to be signed by you, I am pilloried 
as ‘frivolously’ claiming a division, which, in 
fact, I claimed in fulfilment of my promise to 
one of the greatest trades in the United 
Kingdom. 

As a matter of fact, I assume you have not 
signed the minutes, which are lengthy, and I 
believe are not yet fairly written out. 

If you do sign them, I ask you (or the clerks) 
to tell me what is my proper course to impugn 
the veracity of the record. 

I shall certainly do so, and I now protest in 
the strongest way possible against your per- 
secution of me while a motion is pending which 
I tried to get on already by making it ‘ privi- 
lege,’ and which was printed without that word 
in the paper. 

My protest also refers to page 847. 

It contains a false statement, and I will move 
that it be expunged from the Journals of the 
House, first proving, as I ean do with the 
greatest ease, it is false. 

I much regret the need for this letter, and [ 
send a copy of it tothe Press unless I hear 
satisfactorily before 1 o’clock to-day (addressed 
to me here). 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 

servant, 

Henry JoHN ATKINSON, a duly-elected 
Member of Parliament, addressing you 
in that capacity only. 

To the Right Honourable A. Peel, M.P., as 

Speaker of the House of Commons.” 
I have uot replied to that letter. I 
would not in any case reply to it. But 
there has been handed in to the Clerks 
at the Table this document, intended, of 
course, for me to see— 

**Mr. Atkinson,—To ask the Clerks at the 
Table if they will consult together as to an 
impartial chairman to hear the complaints 
against the Speaker of the House and fix an 
early day for it.” 

Now, with reference to the complaint 
against me which the hon. Gentleman has 
put down on the Paper, in which he com- 
plains that the word “privilege” is 
struck out, the House is very well aware 
that no privilege attaches to a complaint 
involving a question of order, and that it 
is put down in the ordinary way, the 
hon. Gentleman—every hon. Gentleman 
—taking his chance of it coming on. 
The other night I called upon 
the hon. Member when the time 
came round for the Motion to come on. 
I said, “ Mr. Atkinson,” when the hon. 
Member ran from behind my chair, and 
with a rudeness which is now in the 
recollection of those who were present 
at the time said, “What is it?” I 
Mr. Speaker 
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replied, “The hon. Gentleman surely 
ought to know his own Resolution.” I 
have made this statement before: the 
House. It is intolerable that I should 
be subjected to treatment of this kind. 
I have foreborne during the whole of last 
week from taking any step, whether 
public or private, in the matter. I have 
asked the friends of the hon. Gentleman 
if they could in any way influence him 
for the purpose of avoiding what I felt 
to be a growing scandal. And now, 
having made that statement, I hope 
without any prejudice on my part, and 
without attempt to prejudge the ques- 
tion, I beg to leave it in the hands of the 
House. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I feel bound to 
claim freedom of speech again, as a duly 
elected Member of this House. I pro- 
test against any attempt to prevent my 
discharging my duty to my constituents. 
I say that I have been obstructed by the 
officials of this House for a week past 
and more, and if the House will give me 
a Committee I will prove that I have 
been so obstructed. I have given notice 
during that time of Motions which im- 
pugned the conduct of the Clerks at the 
Table, and I have to ask why they 
were not printed. I have the courage 
of my opinions, and when anybody 
tries to prevent me doing my duty he 
will not find, wherever he sits, on this side 
of the House or the other, that I will 
submit to it. I therefore ask the House, 
even now, to appoint a Committee on 
the subject, or to listen while I give the 
other side of the matter which the 
Speaker has put before the House. Just 
now, when the right hon. Gentleman 
was giving an account of the last Divi- 
sion, he did not mention the fact that 
Dr. Tanner [Cries of “ Order! ”] did stand 
up and was called upon. After Dr. 
Tanner [‘‘Order, order !” |-—I beg pardon 
for infringing the Rules; I mean the 
hon. Member for Cork—had sat down, 
I went to him and said, “‘ You volunteered 
in this matter. You have put me in a 
very unpleasant position” ; and I then 
left the House. Having done all that I 
could in the performance of my duty, I 
thought it was very hard that my con- 
duct should have been impugned. As 
to the other matter, I assure the Speaker 
that I had no intention of speaking 
rudely to him. If I spoke quickly it 
must be remembered that it was 12 
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o’clock at night, and I had had a great 
many other matters to attend to. I beg 
to apologise to the right hon. Gentleman, 
because never in my life have I intended 
to be rude, either to the right hon. 
Gentleman or to the clerks at the Table. 
But, at the same time, I have been 
spoken to by the clerks at the Table as if 
they were Members of Parliament, and 
Iwasaclerk. One of them the other 
day, when I showed him a notice of 
Motion, said, “Oh, oh.” I said, “Do 
not say ‘Oh, oh,’ to me; I am _re- 
sponsible ; tell me whether it is inorder 
or not, and if it is I will go on with it.” 
He was aclerk at the Table, and clerks 
are not Members of Parliament. I am 
proud of being a Member of Parliament, 
and I have never done anything to make 
my constituents ashamed of me. I will 
go before them if any one else concerned 
in the dispute will go before his con- 
stituents, and we will see what the result 
is. Ishall come back here elected by 
a larger majority than before, and then 
I will no more be browbeaten than I will 
now. I ask the House to appoint a 
Committee, and I will prove everything I 
have said ; or laskthe Housetonameaday 
to discuss my Resolution, and I will prove 
that every word I have written or spoken 
is true. I beg to move that a Select 
Committee sit to consider the question, 
or that the Jofirnal of the House be 
altered immediately in accordance with 
what I have asked. 

*Tae CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I doubt whether a 
more painful case than this has been 
before the House, I may say, during the 
whole of our Parliamentary history. If 
there is one office the dignity of which 
is valued by this House and by the 
country generally, it is that of the 
Speaker. I am only expressing the 
feelings which obtain universally in 
every part of the House when I say that 
you, Sir, have shown courtesy and im- 
partiality to all sides of the pc and 
to every Member of the House. You, 
Sir, have been obliged to appeal to the 
House against a Member of this House 
Mr. Arkinson: Oh, oh!] and you 

ave said it is intolerable that during 
the whole of last week you have had to 
complain of the conduct of the hon. 
Member. I venture to think it will 
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that the protection which you have 
asked at our hands must be accorded 
to you, Sir, unanimously. Without 
wishing to bear hardly on the hon. 
Member, without wishing in any way 
to show towards him any animosity, I 
still think the House will be of opinion 
that what you have said, Sir, must be 
marked, and must be marked in such a 
manner that it may be known that you 
have the support of the House. There- 
fore I feel it to be my duty to move— 

“That the hon. Member for Boston be 
suspended for the rest of the Session, and 
be excluded from the precincts of the House.’’ 

Mr. ATKINSON: I protest against 
that from a Liberal. He is not my 
leader. 

Sr W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
make no doubt that, after the painful 
scenes we have witnessed, not only to- 
day, but I may say for many days 
past, the House will feel that it 
was not even necessary that you, 
Sir, should make the statement which 
you have felt it your duty to make in 
order to convince the House that the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Boston 
has been a scandal to the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Order order! It 
is not true. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : That being so, 
and feeling that it is our duty to vindi- 
cate your office, and to vindicate the cha- 
racter of the House of Commons, I 
think that all of us who have been 
witnesses of what has been taking place 
for many days past in the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Boston have no option 
but to support the Motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. ATKINSON : Not true. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the hon. Member for Boston be sus- 
pended for the rest of the Session, and be ex- 
cluded from the precincts of the House.”— 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer). 

Mr. ATKINSON: May I not speak 
upon it? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I wish simply to 
say it is a very convenient way of 
settling the Motion which stands in my 
name, but the moment I come back I 
will move it. I am not going to be 
silenced by anything of the sort. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to withdraw. 
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Mr. ATKINSON: Is that in order? 
Oh, then, I will withdraw, but I will 
come back and prove my case to be what 
I have said it is. 


Mr. Arxinson then withdrew. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I feel it 
to be my duty to say that I do not con- 
cur in the Motion. I admit without 
reserve that Mr. Speaker, in the circum- 
stances in which he found himself, had 
no other course open to him but that 
which ke has taken; the House will 
unanimously sympathise with him in the 
position in which he found himself, and 
will feel that *the conduct of the hon. 
Member has been in a high degree 
reprehensible. I think, however, that 
the Members of the House who have 
observed the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Boston will feel that his 
faults and errors are due rather to lack 
of self-repose and to incapacity for 
perfect self-control than to any dis- 
position to be disrespectful to the Chair. 
The errors of the hon. Member are due 
to impulse and not to malice. In the 


scenes in which the hon. Member has 
borne a prominent and regrettable part 


he seems to have been moved by a 
feeling which he sincerely believed to 
be quite justifiable ; he was intrusted, in 
some degree, with the care of an im- 
portant interest, and that feeling, in his 
mind, operated perhaps to an extent 
which many of us cannot justly estimate. 
It has led him into acts and words with 
regard to the Chair which cannot be 
justified, and which the hon. Member 
himself in cooler moments will most 
deeply regret. Asan Irish Member and 
one who has had to go through painful 
experiences in trying times, I wish to 
say that Mr. Speaker has been sometimes 
placed in difficult relations. But I feel 
bound to say that, however much we 
may have felt at the moment aggrieved 
by any action he took, we never doubted 
that his kindness of heart and dignity 
of disposition made him superior to any- 
thing like unfair or discourteous treat- 
ment of any Member. That unqualified 
testimony will, I hope, remove any 
doubt as to the feeling which animates 
me in the course I feel bound to take 
now. I think the Resolution is harsh, 
and that it is in excess of the necessities 
of the case. Any one who has observed 
the hon. Member for Boston will feel 
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that he is rather to be compassionated 
than blamed. I think the justice of the 
case will be met by suspending the hon. 
Member for this Sitting, and that the 
lesson taught by that suspension would 
be sufficient. I therefore hope the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 
able to mitigate the severity of his 
Motion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I wish to say one 
or two words, because I also on one or 
two occasions have been brought in 
unfortunate conflict with the Chair. 
I concur in the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton), but for different reasons. 
I fear that such a dangerous precedent 
as this might be used in this way in the 
future. An hon. Member or some hon. 
Members might have a very important 
measure to bring forward touching the 
condition.of the democracy, and it might 
possibly happen that the general feeling 
of the country was opposed to it. Then 
it might happen that that Member or 
group of Members, while observing the 
courtesy due to the Chair, would protest 
vigorously and at great length, and 
thereupon this precedent might be used to 
silence them. Without wishing to ex- 
tenuate the conduct of the hon. Member 
for Boston, I beg to join jn the protest so 
ably made by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): As I am closely con- 
nected with the constituency of the 
hon. Member, and as a large number of 
his constituents, through the dual 
operation of the franchise, vote in the 
Parliamentary Division which I repre- 
sent, I venture to say a few words, 
although that reason in itself is not 
sufficient warrant for my intervention in 
this painful matter. I have been brought 
into close personal relationship with the 
hon. Member. We live in the same town, 
and I can assure the Speaker and the 
House that the conduct of which com- 
plaint is made is exactly that suffered 
by everyone who has been brought into 
association with the hon. Member for 
Boston. If the matter were not so 
serious it would be ludicrous, but I hope 
the House will see it is simply the 
habitual conduct of an impulsive man, 
which considerably detracts from the 
personal offence towards the Speaker in 
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his official capacity. If there is any 
possible way in which the consituents of 
the hon. Member, as well as the dignity 
of the Chair, can be protected, it will be 
a happy escape from this unpleasant 
affair. 
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Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham): I think it 
only right that some Member on this side 
of the House should make response to the 
generous sentiment to which expression 
has been given by hon. Members oppo- 
site. Everybody who knows the hon. 
Member for Boston must respect him 
for-his honesty and_ independence of 
character ; and no one can help having a 
very kindly feeling towards him. We 
know the hon. Member has not great 
powers of self-command, but it is cer- 
tain that in his conduct towards the 
Speaker he never has had the slightest 
intention of showing any personal rude- 
ness or discourtesy. I am quite sure 
the hon. Member did not intend to use 
the words “ false charge ” in his letter to 
suggest that a deliberate mis-statement 
had been made against him by the 
Clerks on the Minutes. His only object 
was to say that the statement that he 
had ‘‘frivolously ” pressed a Division 
was erroneous. With the greatest pos- 
sible respect for the Chair, I think it is 
open to question whether the hon. 
Member acted frivolously in calling for 
a Division. Speaking with some years’ 
acquaintance of the hon. Member, in 
which I have known his many good 
qualities, I am aware that the hon. 
Member is frequently given to making 
remarks which he certainly does not 
intend to be taken as discourteous. I 
therefore hope the Leader of the House 
will be satisfied with passing a censure 
upon the hon, Member’s conduct, and 
will not proceed to the extremity of sus- 
pending him. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): lam 
quite willing to bear witness that the 
Speaker has always treated every Mem- 
ber with the greatest possible courtesy, 
even at times when relations have been 
somewhat strained. The conduct of the 
hon. Member for Boston justifies its 
being reported to the House, but I must 
strongly object to the form of the Motion, 
which is an enormous innovation and of 
grave political significance. It is quite 
unusual in my experience to suspend an 
hon. Member for a first offence for the 
remainder of the Session, and that course 
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might work in a most important manner. 
The precedent will be entered on the 
Journals, and may be taken to justify a 
suspension at the beginning of the 
Session in the future. I appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer either to 
withdraw his Motion or to so modify it 
as to limit the suspension to a single 
sitting, or at least to one week. Person- 
ally, I think a mere Vote of Censure 
would meet the case. - 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
Ihave nothing but the kindest feeling 
towards the hon. Member for Boston, but 
we mast not look at the matter as a 
personal question. _We must look at 
what has occurred in the House. I go 
no further back than this evening. The 
hon. Member said the Chair had perse- 
cuted him for a week past on account of 
the Resolution he had put down in regard 
to the Chair. It is perfectly impossible 
that any representative Assembly respect- 
ing its Chairman can sit quiet and allow 
such words to pass without punishment 
of the peccant Member, and, if ever 
there was a case in which suspension 
should follow, this is the one. Members 
are suspended by the Rules of this House, 
and when an hon. Gentleman addresses 
the Speaker in such words as has been 
used this evening, he ought to be sus- 
pended. I will, however, suggest that 
it would meet the views of many hon. 
Members on this side of the House if 
some specific period of suspension were 
named in the Resolution. It is rather 
vague to say it shall last till the end of 
theSession. Of course, we hope the end 
is near, but we do not know. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: With reference to 
the remarks which have been made, I 
feel very strongly some of the observa- 
tions which have dropped from hon. 
Members opposite—that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Boston lacks, to a certain extent, 
the power of self-control, and that much 
of that which seems to be most offensive 
may be the result of sudden impulse on 
his part. I venture very respectfully to 
submit that the Motion I have made is 
not only a punishment—and I do not 
wish it should be regarded simply as a 
punishment of the ‘hon. Member—but 
that it is a continued protection to the 
Speaker during the time the hon. 
Member may remain in the same state 
of mind as he is now. His particular 
friend (the hon. Member for Spalding) 
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has told us that if we knew the ordinary 
ways of the hon. Member for Boston 
with his friends we should look in a 
more indulgent way on what has hap- 
pened. But what we have to do is not 
to act in any spirit of resentment— 
though we should be bound to feel 
resentment at any insult offered to the 
Chair—we have to look to the main- 
tenance of the dignity of the House, 
and I am bound to say that, in my 
opinion, it requires that we should 
persist in the substance of the Motion I 
have made. In view, however, of the 
suggestions which have been made, I 
will substitute a fortnight for “ the end 
of the Session” if that would in any 
way meet the view of hon. Members 
opposite; but I distinctly wish that 
those who give their votes should not 
give them thinking this is a harsh 
punishment, but that it is a protection 
to the Speaker. I would move that the 
hon. Member should be suspended for the 
remainder of the Session or for a fort- 
night, whichever should first terminate. 
{Cries of “No!”] Then I would move 


it be a fortnight if that would secure 
the unanimity which is so desirable on 


the present occasion. I attach the 
greatest importance that it should not 
seem as if we were a divided House of 
Commons in this matter, and I will 
substitute this Motion, hoping that that 
substitution will do away with any 
belief that we are actuated by a spirit 
of anger, and show that our only desire 
is to protect the Speaker. I trust the 
Motion will be accepted unanimously. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester): There 
is another view in which the Motion 
should be considered, namely, that 
of sympathy with the hon. Member 
for Boston. Although differences of 
opinion have been expressed as to the 
details of the course to be pursued, there 
is no one who is not thoroughly earnest 
and loyal in supporting the Chair. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
impute malice to the hon. Member for 
Boston. He imputes nothing but a 
temporary lack of self-control, and, when 
we consider the great gravity of sus- 
pending a Representative of the people 
for any considerable time, I think the 
Resolution might beamended. Had the 
hon. Member been allowed 24 hours for 
consideration the result might have been 
that he would have come and amply 
Mr. Goschen 
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apologised for his temporary offence. I 
should have very much preferred sus- 
pension for this Sitting only, and I 
certainly think suspension for a fortnight 
is too severe a punishment. I hope the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will reduce 
the term to one week, in view of the fact 
that no one imputes malice or any desire 
to be disorderly on the part of the hon. 
Member. 

Lorp HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chip- 
penham): I think that the House is 
acting very harshly towards the hon. 
Member, who, whatever his mistakes, 
has tried to do his duty as a private 
Member. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): I 
approve of the course taken by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, and think, 
if the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Boston had been judged simply from the 
speeches delivered from the two Front 
Benches, the impression conveyed would 
have been that the hon. Member had 
been actuated by malice. I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood. I deplore the 
conduct of the hon. Member during the 
past week, but everyone must have 
noticed that the hon. Member has been 
suffering from an abnormal amount of ex- 
citement, which has absolutely destroyed 
all his self-control. If the Resolution 
had been carried simply on the speeches 
from the two Front Benches it would 
have been grossly unfair to the hon. 
Member and to his constituents. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I appeal to my hon. 
Friends behind me, and hope that there 
will be unanimity on the part of the 
House with regard to this Motion. I 
hope so for the sake of the hon. Member 
for Boston himself, for I am afraid that 
if we are not unanimous the hon. 
Gentleman will believe there is a 
minority which will support him when 
he comes back to the House, and that 
might encourage him to persist in the 
course which he has pursued. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has amended the 
Motion to an extent which I think 
Members on this side of the House may 
fairly accept. 

Mr. SEXTON : There is a feeling on 
this side of the House that it is desirable 
to have, if possible, a unanimous vote. 
Naturally, as far as the Speaker is con- 
cerned, we should feel pained if we were 
to give a vote which might be mis- 
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understood. We wish to avoid that, but 
some of us feel that we must do so upon 
the present Resolution. May I suggest 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the object he has in view—namely, the 
securing of the period of exclusion to 
the end of the Session—will be prac- 
tically gained by suspension for a week 
instead of a fortnight? A Motion 
limiting the suspension to a week would 
be more in accordance with the Standing 
Order. 

*Smr A. ROLLIT (Islington,S.): Having 
known the hon. Member for Boston all 
his life, and having been associated with 
him in Parliamentary and municipal 
matters for many years, I should like 
to say a word in favour of a modi- 
fication of the Motion, which should 
be at once unanimous and consider- 
ate. I have had opportunities of 
forming some estimate of the influences 
acting on the hon. Member throughout 
the last few days; and when I use the 
word “ considerate,” I think it is the one 
which is most applicable to the case. 
My private knowledge of the associations 
of the hon. Member leads me to take the 
view that one week’s exclusion will be 
sufficient to attain the object in view. 


Mr. H. BYRON REED (Bradford, 
E.): I desire to add a few words in the 
spirit of the observations which have 
been just addressed to the House. I do 
not think the hon. Member was actuated 
by a desire to outrage the House or the 
Chair, but his conduct is rather an ex- 
pression of waywardness in circum- 
stances with which many hon. Gentle- 
men sympathise, and such a punishment 
as @ suspension for a fortnight would 
afford a grave precedent. I hope, 
therefore, that the House will, under the 
circumstances, accept the suggestion of 
the Member for West Belfast. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &.): I 
wish to ask whether the Leader of the 
House will say that in his judgment it 
is necessary that the period should be 
a fortnight in order to protect the 
Speaker from further insult? If the 
right hon. Gentleman says that, I will 
support the Motion. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): 
If unanimity is desired the shorter 
the right hon. Gentleman makes the 
period of suspension the better. I can 


assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
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cannot secure unanimity if the suspen- 
sion for a fortnight is pressed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It may perhaps 
relieve the House of some embarrassment 
if I may be allowed to interpose an 
expression of my own feelings in the 
matter in favour of the least period 
of suspension which is compatible with 
the feelings of the House. I need not 
say that I have no vindictive feeling 
towards the hon. Gentleman; the 
matter has beyond any per- 
sonal feeling altogether. I respectfully 
suggest to the House that the hon. 
Gentleman is at this moment somewhat 
wanting in self-control, and that a short 
period of rest will be beneficial to him- 
self and will save the House from any 
repetition of the cause of complaint. If 
that be the view of the House, I submit* 
that a week may be substituted for a 
fortnight. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That Mr. Atkinson be suspended from the 
service of the House, and be excluded from the 
precincts for one week,” —(M*r. Chancellor of the 
Ezchequer,) 


—put, and agreed to. (4.50.) 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BIULL. 
(No. 401.) 
Lords’ Amendment to be considered 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. 


[Bill 432.] 


MESSAGE .FROM .THE LORDS, 

That they have agreed to,—Tramways 
(Ireland) Act (1860) Amendment Bill, 
without amendment. 

That they have agreed to Public 
Health Act (London) Bill; Penal Servi- 
tude Bill; and Local Registration of 
Title (Ireland) Bill, with Amendments. 


MOTION. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (GOVERN- 
MENT BUSINESS). 

*(4.51.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I rise to 

move— 


‘“‘That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Government Business be not interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order regu- 
lating the Sittings ot the House, and may be 
entered upon at any hour though opposed.”’ 


By this Motion I ask the House to allow 
the 12 o’clock Rule to be suspended for 
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all Government Business. I think I 
may assume that there will be a general 
consent on the part of the House that 
we should now wind up the Session as 
speedily as possible, and to that end I 
look for co-operation in almost every 
direction. When recently the House 
was asked to suspend the 12 o'clock 
Rule as regards Supply, I gave a pledge 
that the House should not sit very late, 
but now I think that pledge should be 
superseded by the Motion on the Paper. 
I hope that during the short remainder 
of the Session the House will be ready 
to sit till a reasonable hour with the 
object of concluding Supply. I have 
been asked what the Government in- 
tend to do with regard to the Clergy 
Discipline Bill. That measure creates a 
few tribunal, which may be a matter of 
controversy, but the first three or four 
clauses of the Bill are simply to the 
effect that clergymen found guilty of 
crimes are to forfeit their benefices. I 
think there will be no objection to that, 
and I shall propose to omit the whole of 
the remainder of the Bill, and to pass 
those three or four clauses. I have been 


asked by the hon. Member for Dundee 


whether Private 


Business. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: My question 
was whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will stop all opposed Private Business ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I think the hon. 
Member must appoint his own sentinel. 
There may be a few Bills which are 
unanimously desired in every part of 
the House, and any promise of mine 
might frustrate the passing of such Bills. 
No new legislation of a controversial 
nature will be introduced. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What will 
be done with regard to the Training 
Colleges (Ireland) Bill? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have nothing to 
add to what the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant has already said on that 
subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Government Business be not interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order regulatin; 
the Sittings of the Ween, and may be entere 
upon at any hour though opposed.”—{ Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. COBB: I hope the Hares Bill in- 
troduced by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
berfor Thirsk will not be allowed to pass. 

Mr. Goschen 


we will stop all 
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(4.59.) Sim W. HARCOURT: I also 
must oppose that Bill. It seems to me 
that there is no disposition to refuse to 
accept the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for, according to Moore’s 
verse, with a little alteration— 

“The best of all ways to shorten our days 

Is to steal a few hours from the night.” 
I need not repeat what [ have said on a 
former occasion, but I think it is greatly 
to be deplored that the business of 
Supply should have fallen into such a 
condition that we are obliged to assent 
to this proposal. We ought to have 
some clear understanding that no new 
Bills will be introduced. I see there is 
one on to-day’s Orders in the name of 
a Member of the Government, and we 
know nothing of it. I think also there 
should be an understanding that only 
Government Bills will be proceeded 
with late at night. 1 would take notice 
that this House has been sitting 15 days 
longer than last Session. That is the 
result of the experiment of an Autumn 
Session. Fifteen days means three 
weeks. I hope this will be a lesson 
against the repetition of an experiment 
which has obviously failed. ‘The idea 
was that a Sitting in November would 
shorten the labours of the House. I 
ventured at the time to protest against 
that idea and against the experiment. I 
think the prediction I ventured to make 
has been amply fulfilled. I would ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to fix a 
day for the discussion of the Lords’ 
Amendments on the Education Bill. On 
previous occasions the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said that he will postpone this 
matter until Committee of Supply has 
closed; but I would remind him that he 
has already interrupted Supply in order to 
take the Lords’ Amendments to the Irish 
Land Bill. Now, the Edncation Bill is 
a measure which affects England a great 
deal more than the Irish Land Bill, and 
there is every reason why the Amend- 
ments should be brought on ata time 
when there is a sufficient number of 
hon. Members present to fully discuss 
them. I would, therefore, ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Education 
Bill shall be taken on some day not later 
than Thursday next. Bearing in mind 
the importance of the Bill, and that it is 
not desirable that hon. Members should 
be called on to discuss the Amendments 
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at a late hour of the night, I think we 
have a right to ask for this assurance. 


(5.3.) Sm H. DAVEY (Stockton): I 
should like to ask whether the Govern- 
ment will take the Betting and Loans 
(Infants) Bills. There is, I think, a 
very general feeling in their favour. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
do not think it is in the power of a 
Minister, having obtained a concession 
from the House in regard to Supply on 
a distinct pledge that he would not 
persevere with it in the case of any im- 
portant Vote after a given hour, to say 
when he obtains larger powers as to 
general business, that it is in his power 
to retract his pledge. I am quite sure 
the right hon. Gentleman will say he 
will not persist against the general 
feeling of the House with any Vote. If 
so, no doubt no opposition will be offered 
to this alteration in his view. As to the 
proposal with regard to new legislation, 
{ do not know what Bills have been 
passed by the House of Lords, but a 
most objectionable practice has grown 
up of sending down a batch of Lords’ 
Bills after the general body cf members 
interested in them has gone away. I 
would suggest the insertion of the words 
“‘and in the case of Bills already intro- 
duced” before “may be entered upon.” 
This would prevent the application of 
the Motion to Bills not yet introduced 
into this House. I do not suppose any- 
body in the House would be so stupid as 
to oppose a Bill like that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. Chaplin) 
with regard to fertilisers, as it is 
intended to serve the interests of the 
agricultural community generally. There 
are Bills frequently introduced by the 
Treasury at the end of the Session 
which, like the Public Works Loans Bill 
of last year, contain a mass of contentious 
matter. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment I have suggested. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, after 
the word “and,” to insert the words 
“in the case of Bills already introduced.” 
—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(5.7.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I can assure 
the hon. and learned Member that his 
Amendment is not necessary, for I will 

VOL. CCCLVI. [ramp sertss.] 
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undertake that no new Bills shall be 
introduced during the prohibited hours. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No Lords’ Bills. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : No Lords’ Bills. Of 
course the hon. Member is alluding to 
Bills which come from the Lords, and 
not the Lords’ Amendments. As to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
Derby, I do not quite understand whether 
it applies wholly to Government business 
or not. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I under- 
stand the difficulty to be in refer- 
ence to Bills, not being Government 
Bills, that are not opposed. I know 
the difficulty there sometimes is of 
distinguishing between opposed and 
unopposed Bills, and I think the best 
course to take at this late period of the 
Session is to lay down that no business 
shall be taken except Government 
business. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I thought that was 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman. 
What I undertake is this, that if the 
House is fairly unanimous in proceeding 
with these Bills, we will not deprive 
private Members of their chance. We 
adopt this attitude not in the interest of 
the Government, but in the interest of 
private Members. With regard to the 
question of the right hon. Member for 
Derby relating to the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Education Bill, I had hoped 
that it would not be necessary to interrupt 
Supply. If we should be so fortunate as 
to finish Supply by Wednesday evening, 
we should be in a position to take the 
Education Bill on Thursday. However, 
seeing the interest hon. Members take 
in the Amendments, and in order to 
facilitate business, I will undertake that 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Bill shall 
be taken, under any circumstances, on 
Thursday next as the first Order. 

(5.10.) Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I wish to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the Indian Budget 
will be the first Order on some early 
day ? 

*Me. GOSCHEN : Yes, Sir; I think 
the Indian Budget will come soon after 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Education 
Bill have been disposed of. If we 
should be fortunate enough to finish 
Supply on Wednesday night we would 
take the Education Bill on Thursday, and 
possibly we might take the Indian 
Budget after that or on Friday. Ido 
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not wish hon. Members, however, to 
regard this as a pledge, but merely as a 
contem: possibility. 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON ( h, 
N.): I beg to ask whether it is intended 
to proceed with the Training Colleges 
(Ireland) Bill after 12 o'clock ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Yes, Sir. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: In spite of the 
pledge that no contentious Bills should 
be taken ? 

Mr. PICTON: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has certainly lightened 
the load with regard to the Clergy 
Discipline Bill. Probably to the first 


four clauses most people will agree, but 
it is more than likely that they will be 
discussed and opposed, and I would sug- 
gest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is worth while to run the 
risk of this after’ 12 o’clock in order 
simply to, pass the four clauses referred 
to 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask when the Scotch Supplementary 
Education Vote will be taken ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
Might I point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it would be more convenient, 
as the Indian Budget has been put off 
till so late, that it should not come 
immediately after the discussion of the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Education 
Bill. In view of an impending famine 
in India there may be very important 
matters to be discussed upon the Indian 
Budget. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: In view 
of the statement made by the Chief 
Secretary, I beg to give notice that I 
shall oppose the discussion of the Train- 
ing Colleges (Ireland) Bill after 12 
o’clock, at a time when hon. Members 
cannot have an opportunity of fully 
expressing their views, and when no 
_ reports can reach Ireland. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): -I suppose the Order for the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill will be 
discharged ? 

*Me. GOSCHEN : Yes. 

Mr. SEXTON: I have heard the 
statement of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone with great surprise, because he 
allowed the Second Reading to pass 
without dissent. The hon. Member will 
have no difficulty in expressing his views 

Ur. Goschen 
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after 12 o’clock. I hope the House will 
not be kept sitting late on Wednesdays. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I ask leave, to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question again proposed. 
*(5.15.) Mr. GOSCHEN : With regard 
to Wednesday I think we may sit till 
6 or half-past 6 o’clock. I am _ not 
favourable to the House sitting later 
than half-past six on Wednesday even- 
ings if it can be avoided. As to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Leicester 
concerning the Clergy Discipline Bill, I 
cannot believe there will be much oppo- 
sition to the first four clauses, and it is 
very desirable that they should be 
passed. With regard to the Scotch Votes, 
I will endeavour to meet the views of 
hon. Gentlemen from Scotland as far as 
I can, but I cannot give adefinite pledge 
as to the time when they will be taken, 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I wish to move 
to add to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, 

‘‘ And that no other business to which notice 
of Amendment has been placed on the Paper be 
proceeded with after 12 o’clock.”’ 

That isa more moderate demand than 
has been made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby. I would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he is 
already bound by his pledge to prevent 
any business being taken after 1 o’clock. 
He is now going to make the House sit 
till 2 or 3 in the morning. I am really 
attempting to protect private Members. 
On the Paper to-day there are 20 private 
Members’ Bills down for considera- 
tion, and most of these would not 
now be on the Paper at all 
unless they were opposed Bills. 
Unless my Amendment is agreed to 
private Members who oppose these Bills 
will have to stay here till 2 or 3 
o'clock every morning in order to say 
formally “I object.” It is a pernicious 
practice to send Government Bills down 
from the Lords at this period of the 
Session ; but it is a still more pernicious 
practice to send down Bills which are not 
Government Bills. Private Members in 
all parts of the House have been com- 
pelled to abandon their Bills, and now, 
forsooth, we are to be asked to sit here 
till 3 or 4 in the morning to consider the 
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Private Bills of Members of the House 
of Lords. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add at the end of the Question, the 
words “and that no other business as to which 
notice of any Amendment has-been placed on 
the Paper be proceeded with after midnight.” 
—(Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


(5.21.) Mr. SCHWANN: Could not 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer cause 
these Bills from the Lords to be with- 
drawn entirely? I specially object to 
Order No. 39 on the Paper (Chartered 
Accountants Bill) being forced through 
in the small hours of the morning. 
That Bill, which is opposed by account- 
ants throughout the country, was only in- 
troduced into the House of Lords about a 
week ago, and is a sample of a kind of 
legislation that ought not to be. en- 
couraged at this period of the Session. 

Mr. PICTON : I hope the Government 
will accept the Amendment. If it be 
rejected it means that we must take the 
trouble of stopping here till 3 or 4 or 
perhaps 5 in the morning in order to 
say—‘I object.” 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I will endeavour to 
arrive at a compromise in the matter. 
It is because I wish to protect private 
Members that I hesitated to meet the 
views of the hon. Member for Dundee. 
But I will undertake, if it meets the 
general view, that no Private Bills at all 
shall be proceeded with after 1 o'clock. 

Srr H. DAVEY: As I find there is 
considerable opposition to the Chartered 
Accountants Bill I will not proceed with 
it this Session. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.): 
I would suggest thai an exception should 
be made in favour. of four or five private 
Members’ Bills, which have reached 
almost the last stage. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: After Supply is 
finished there may be an opportunity 
between 12 and 1 o'clock for these 
Bills to come on. Till Supply is finished, 
I must adhere to the view I have ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not agree to 
the suggestion of my hon. Friend. If 
there is to be a massacre of innocents, 
let all suffer alike. - 

(5.25.) Sm W. HARCOURT: It 
really is not a kindness to private Mem- 
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bers to keep these Bills in’a state of 
suspended animation. It would’ be 
kinder, both to those who are promoting 
and those who are opposing particular 
Bills, that the exceptional rale should 
extend only to Bills which have been 
brought forward by the Government, and 
not to private Members’ Bills. ’ 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
There are 19 Orders of the Day apart 
from the Government Orders, and as to 
16 of them it is absolutely impossible 
that they can pass this Session. On the 
other hand, there are three which have 
reached the Report stage, and I do think 
the Government might make some ex- 
ception in their favour. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stock- 
port): I would point out that even 
if the three Bills referred to by the 
hon. Member pass this House this 
Session there is no chance of their 
passing the other House, and it would 
be better to give them the “happy 
despatch.” . 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I think my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby is under a mis- 
apprehension. Why should you at this 
period of the Session deprive private 
Members of their chance of getting Bills 
through? I do not see why the private 
Members’ Bills should not be left in the 
position they were in before. It is quite 
true that the chance of passing them is 
a small one, but why should private 
Members be deprived of that chance ? , 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E,): 1 
merely rise for the purpose of stating 
that I strongly sympathise with the 
views which the hon. Member has 
expressed, and perhaps the eeonianee of 
thei will suffice. 


(5.30.) Question put, and negatived: 


Ordered, That, for the remainder of the 
Session, Government Business be not inter- 
rupted under the provisions of any Standing 
Order regulating the Sittings of the House, and 
may be entered upon at any hour though 
opposed. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 
Resolved, “That this House do meet 


To-morrow, at Eleven of the clock a.m.” 
—(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) ° 


FERIILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS BILL. . 
On Motion of Mr. Chaplin, Bill to amend the 
Law rs eae to the sale of Agricultural 
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Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Secretary 


ope. 
Bill Soaieniel, and read first time. [Billj433.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass ITI. 

1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £438,490, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the yeur ending on 
the 3ist day of March, 1892, for the Expenses 
of the Prisons in England, Wales, and the 
Colonies.” 

(5.32.) Mr. PARNELL (Cork): In 
dealing with this Vote I desire to refer to 
two questions which are intimately con- 
nected with each other. I desire to raise 
the question of the treatment of political 
prisoners suffering sentences of penal 
servitude in the convict establishments 
of this country. I shall, | think, be able 
to establish the claim, at all events of 
some of these men, to be treated as 
political prisonerssu ffering imprisonment 
in consequence of sentences for offences 
of a political character. And after I 
have dealt with that branch of the sub- 
ject, I propose to go on to refer to the 
case of two prisoners now undergoing, 
one of them, a long sentence of penal 
servitude on the charge of treason felony, 
and the other, John Daly, undergoing a 
life sentence as a consequence of his 
conviction on the charge of treason 
felony. The time has now come when 
the whole question of the conviction and 
imprisonment, and continued imprison- 
ment, of persons convicted years ago on 
charges of treason felony should be con- 
sidered, with a view to determining 
whether, both on grounds of public 
policy and also by reference to the 
special circumstances of some of these 
cases, a measure of amnesty might 
not be extended to many of such 
prisoners. With regard to. the first 
question, the treatment of political 
prisoners in convict establishments, 
it has never been brought before 
this House yet without results following. 
The old system of transportation for 
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political offences was abolished many 
years ago, and in its place was substituted 
the punishment of penal servitude in 
these convict establishments ; and with 
this change in the system of punish- 
ment came also a change in dealing with 
political offenders. ‘That change, to 
some extent, was also coincident with a 
furtherchange—the substitution fortrials 
for high treason of accusations of treason 
felony, under which it was sought to de- 
grade the persons convicted of such an 
offence from the title of political prisoners 
to tnat of an ordinary felon. It was 
under such circumstances that the 
Fenian prisoners convicted in 1865 and 
1867, and later Mr. Davitt, and Sergeant 
McCarthy, Corporal Chambers, Clancy, 
and others were sentenced to long terms 
of penal servitude. ~ The conditions of 
their imprisonment were on many occa- 
sions brought before the House, with 
the result that they were liberated—I 
do not say all at the same time, but one 
after the other—and from time to time 
they were liberated as a consequence of 
the revelations made in the Debates in 
this House, of the circumstances of 
their prison treatment. It was stated 
against the 1865 and 1867 men that they 
were not political prisoners, because they 
had been convicted of treason felony. 
But I think there is no one in these days 
who will any longer attempt to suggest 
that men of the capacity of Mr. Davitt, 
who was convicted of the offence of which 
the men of 1865 and 1867 were convicted 
are not entitled to be treated as political 
prisoners. Yet, if offences convicted by 
these men and Mr. Davitt were repeated 
to-day, and convictions were obtained, 
the prisoners would remain subject to 
the terrible treatment of your prison 
discipline, and which is meted out to the 
hardened offenders who are usually found 
in your convict establishments. I think 
that is a very great blot on the prison 
system of England. You will have 
political prisoners as long as the Irish 
question remains unsettled. You will 
always have political prisoners of some 
kind or other. When the right hon. 
Gentleman got the Coercion Act, the 
question of the status of political 
prisoners was raised from time to time, 
with the result that there were material 
ameliorations of the treatment of pri- 
soners, though there were many vain 
struggles on the part of the Chief Secre- 
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to maintain the prison rules. I 
shall be asked at the outset whether I 
compare the aims and objects of the men 
of 1865 and 1867 with those of the men 
who were convicted in 1883-4 under the 
jurisdiction of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby. Although their 
aims and objects may have been similar, 
I will not compare them. But I claim 
for the men of 1883-4 that they should 
be treated as political prisoners, because 
they were tried and convicted on political 
offences. I believe it is true that every 
one of these persons was convicted of 
treason felony and conspiring to levy 
war against the Queen. Certainly, in the 
case of Daly and Egan, the main por- 
tion of the evidence against them was in 
connection with the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, dating back as far as 1873. 
Daly, Egan, and the others in penal 
servitude were tried for treason felony. 
They were tried for conspiring to levy 
war against the Queen and against her 
authority in her own dominions, and 
they were convicted of these offences. 
And this was done by the policy of the 
then Liberal Administration, in face of 
the fact that at the time there was the 
Explosive Substances Act which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, the then Home Secretary, had 
obtained to give him more stringent 
powers in dealing with the possession of 
dynamite, or the causing of explosions 
with dynamite. Notwithstanding this Bill 
was passed through its three stages in one 
night, yet the right hon. Gentleman does 
not appear to have used it after it was 
passed into law. On the contrary; when 
he came to try persons accused of having 
dynamite in their possession—lI believe 
he never got as far as convicting any- 
body who had actually caused an explo- 
sion—he placed John Daly and Egan 
under the treason-felony enactments. 
Why? I suppose we shall have some 
explanation from him to-night. Looking 
into the matter, with my own unaided 
judgment, it appears to me that the right 
hon. Gentleman took the course of trying 
them, not as political offenders, not under 
the Dynamite Act 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order! I do not 
think the hon. Gentleman is entitled to 
enter on that subject; it is not under 
the Vote. The hon. Member is entitled 
to discuss the treatment of prisoners so 
far as it relates to the rules. He is also 
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entitled to discuss the rules so far as 
they are within the discretion of the 
Commissioners. He is not entitled to 
discuss them in connection with an ex- 
position of the law laid down by Act of 
Parliament, nor will he be entitled to do 
what he suggested in the second part of 
his speech, to enter into the considera- 
tions on which the sentences should be 
remitted. 

Mr. PARNELL: Very well, Sir. 
What I propose to ask is this: that the 
Government extend the system of treat- 
ment to persons convicted of political 
offences now in penal servitude prisons 
that they extended to Mr. Davitt when 
he was re-arrested in 1881 and sent back 
to the same prison where John Daly and 
Egan are now confined. That, I appre- 
hend, is a matter within the competency 
of the Commissioners—it is an alteration 
of the system which has no reference to 
the law. Indeed, Sir, I think the 
Statute is not concerned in this question 
of the treatment.of penal servitude pri- 
soners at all, because there never have 
been any Statutes passed for the purpose 
of regulating the treatment of penal 
servitude prisoners, who are treated in 
accordance with the rules framed from 
time to time by the authorities. The 
treatment of ordinary prisoners is regu- 
lated by rules framed under the provi- 
sions of Statutes, but the treatment 
of penal servitude prisoners is left 
very much to the discretion of 
the Home Secretary and to the 
Commissioners appointed by him. I 
think I ought to be allowed to point out 
that these men were tried as political 
offenders, but that the Statute under 
which they were undoubtedly arrested 
was not used against them. I might 
point out, further, that by being charged 
with treason-felony they could be trans- 
ported for life, whereas had they been 
charged under the Explosive Substances 
Act they could only have been sent to 
penal servitude for 14 years. I observe 
that this is not contradicted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
so that I suppose he accepts my state- 
ment. In addition, by not charging 
these men under the Explosives Act, they 
were precluded from the right which 
that Act conferred of giving testimony 
in their own defence. By being charged 
with treason-felony and conspiring to 
levy war upon the Queen, John Daly 
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was sentenced to penal servitude for life, 
and he was not allowed to give testi- 
mony in his own defence. What I 
claim is that these men, whose mouths 
were then closed, are entitled, after the 
interval of eight or nine years, to be 
treated as political offenders. I will 
add this, that if Daly had been tried 
under the Explosive Substances Act, and 
for the offence for which he was arrested, 
and for which he was really punished, 
he would now be almost entitled, under 
the penal servitude rules, to receive his 
liberty as a person on ticket-of-leave. I 
submit it is a fair argument to use that 
if, in addition to the considerations I 
have advanced, there are grave doubts 
connected with the case of Daly, then 
there is great reason why these prisoners 
should receive better and more lenient 
treatment than that which has yet been 
dealt out. Daly bad been arrested in 
Birkenhead with dynamite actually on 
his person. After his arrest a bottle of 
nitro-glycerine was found in the back 
garden of Egan’s house where Daly was 
lodging. And Daly admitted on his 
trial, in order to free Egan from a share 
in his punishment, that he (Daly) was 


alone responsible for having placed this 


bottle of nitro-glycerine there. In fact, 
the evidence: against Daly as regards 
being in possession of dynamite under 
circumstances of reasonable suspicion 
were overwhelming, and we should not 
have complained, under the circum- 
stances, if he had received his sentence 
of 14 years’ penal servitude after he had 
been allowed, under the provisions of the 
Statute, to give testimony in his own 
defence. But he received a life sentence, 
and he was not allowed to give testi- 
mony in his owr defence. Circum- 
stances have transpired since then which 
throw an entirely new colour, and put 
an entirely different complexion, upon 
the case of this unfortunate man. From 
information received to-day by my hon. 
Friend Mr. John Redmond, from the 
lips of Daly himself, there is every 
reason to believe that Daly was 
absolutely innocent even of the charge 
of having dynamite in his possession 
with the intent to cause an explosion ; 
and that if he had been allowed at the 
trial in 1884 to state to the Jury —— 
Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is going beyond the 
limits which I mentioned in entering 
Mr, Parnell 
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into the circumstances of the trial, 
which have nothing to do with the 
action of the Prison Commissioners. On 
the Prison Vote he can only diseuss the 
action of the Prison Commissioners in 
relation to the imprisonment itself. 

Mr. PARNELL: Well, Sir, I am 
endeavouring to make my argument as 
close as possible to the subject of the 
treatmentof the prisoners. Of course,Sir, 
if you say I cannot bring forward these 
arguments in favour of Daly’s having a 
more lenient system of prison discipline 
extended to him, and later on introduce 
the question of an amnesty, I shall have 
to bring it before the Home Secretary, 
and also before the House of Commons 
itself, on the Appropriation Bill. If 
you hold that I am not in order in 
slightly referring to the circumstances 
of the conviction in order to strengthen 
my claim for proper treatment for the 
prisoner pending investigation of his 
case, I shall not persist. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I think that 
would be going beyond the proper limits 
of this discussion. The question might 
possibly be raised on some other Vote, 
but not upon this. 

Mr. PARNELL: Well, Sir, I bow 
to your ruling; but however incon- 
venient it may be, when the time 
comes, I shall be compelled to stop the 
Appropriation Bill and re-open the ques- 
tion on the Committee stage. Keeping 
myself strictly within the limits of the 
ruling, I will say that from information 
I have received to-day, from a statement 
made by Alderman Manton, which I will 
venture to read to the House, there is 
every reason why the stringency of the 
rules under which Daly is treated should 
be relaxed pending the re-consideration 
of the case, which will undoubtedly 
become necessary. Here is Alderman 
Manton’s letter— 

Tne CHAIRMAN: It would be quite 
irregular to enter into an argument for 
more lenient treatment on the ground 
that there is a claim for a remission of 
the sentence. However inconvenient it 
may be to the hon. Member or the Com- 
mittee, that is a subject which could 
not be raised here. 

Mr. PARNELL: Very well, Sir; in 
that case I shall simply go on to say 
that in my judgment it is absolutely 
| necessary that some discrimination 

should be shown with regard to the 
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treatment of these men, whose sentences 
are political, inasmuch as if the offences 
had not been of a political character 
the prisoners would be now almost 
entitled to their release. The right hon. 
Gentleman may dwell upon the horrors 
of dynamite, the terrible circumstances 
that then existed, the panic in this 
country, and the fear under which many 
people laboured that they might at any 
moment become the victims of an ex- 
plosion. In reply to that, I would say 
that these explosions were fortunately 
not attended with any loss of life, and 
in only one or two instances with injury 
to person. The political motive being 
there—whatever the right hon. Gentle- 
man or anybody else may think as to 
the character of the means used to carry 
out those explosions—political sentences 
having been imposed, and the proceed- 
ings having been of a political character, 
these men now, at all events, after this 
long irterval of time are entitled, justly 
and fairly, for the sake of the honour 
and credit of this country, to some re- 
laxation of the terrible conditions under 
which they are working out these sen- 
tences of penal servitude for life. With 
regard to the general question, very 
strong reasons exist why the whole case 
of Daly, Egan, and others should be re- 
considered with a view of seeing whether 
absolutely innocent men have not been 
sent to penal servitude—men who 
have been convicted of these offences 
owing to a most disgraceful plot on the 
part of the Irish police and the Home 
Office of that day. I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed» 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£5,000, part of the Salaries of the 
Prisons Commissioners.—(Mr. Parnell.) 


(6.10.) Sirk W. HARCOURT (Derby) ‘ 
I desire to interpose a few words on 
the general question before the an- 
swer of the Home Secretary is given. 
All I can say is that if any circum- 
stances which ought to lead to the re- 
consideration of the sentences or the 
treatment of any prisoner come up, I 
certainly should be the last to stand 
in the way. During my administration 
of the Home Office 1 over and over again 
re-considered matters when there was any 
ground for re-consideration. Therefore, 
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nothing to object to the claim which the 
hon. Member for Cork or any other 
person has to bring under consideration 
any case which demands it. I only rise 
for the purpose of noticing one or two 
points which the hon. Member has 
addressed to me personally. The hon. 
Member seemed to think that for some 
reason or other in the case of Daly I pre- 
ferred to proceed against him for treason- 
felony instead of under the Explosives 
Act. It was no part of my business to 
determine what should be the proper 
form of indictment. I took the proper 
course in leaving the form of indictment 
to the Law Officers of the Crown, who 
had the facts laid. before them. The 
hon. Member for Cork has rather sug- 
gested that the object of these proceedings 
was to shut the mouth of Daly. Butthe 
mouth of Daly was not shut. Daly con- 
tented himself with making a statement 
to the jury, and it was upon the state- 
ment of Daly himself 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is out of order in entering 
into a controversy with regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the trial. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Of course, I 
bow to the ruling of the Chair, but I am 
bound to make some explanation with 
reference to the statement made by the 
hon. Member for Cork, which would 
otherwise go forth without any explana- 
tion. The hon. Member in his speech 
said that Daly himself admitted the 
possession of dynamite, and never from 
first to last, as far as I know, has Daly 
until this time disputed any of the facts 
alleged against him. [Cries of “ Oh!”| 
It has never come to my knowledge that 
Daly ever denied the possession of 
dynamite. [Mr. Parnett: He has never 
had the opportunity until today.] In 
the defence he offered for himself at the 
trial he made no such denial, nor did he 
allege anything to the purport that the 
hon. Member for Cork has suggested. 
The offence has been spoken of as if it 
was less serious because fatal conse- 
quences have not ensued, but the results 
of explosions were often cruel if they 
came short of being fatal. Victims have 
received injuries from which they have 
never recovered, and on them at least 
sentences for life have been passed by 
those injuries. Then the hon. Member 
speaks of plots by the police, and I think 
he’said plots by the Home Office also. [Mr. 
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Parnett: Hear, hear!] Well, Sir, all I 
can do is to meet that with an absolute 
denial, and I say now, as I have 
said before in this House, that I shall 
always bear testimony to the honour, 
the zeal, and, as far as I know, the abso- 
lute integrity of the police, to whose 
courage and intelligence it was due that 
much more fatal consequences did not 
result from these conspiracies and crimes. 

(6.18.) Mr. J. REDMOND (Wexford, 
N.): It may be convenient if the Home 
Secretary will allow me to intervene 
fora moment. I regret extremely, Mr. 
Courtney, that your ruling prevents us 
going into the substance of the case. 
That ruling has already placed us in 
some little difficulty, because it is very 
hard to listen to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
without attempting to reply to it. I 
confess I do think nothing could be 
' more unfortunate to Daly, from his 
point of view, than that we should have 
a fragmentary discussion on one point 
or another point in his case. When the 


opportunity comes it will be shown, 
on the solemn declaration of the Chief 
Constable of Birmingham, and on the 


statements of a number of other persons 
in similar positions, that there was a 
plot on the part of the agents of the 
Irish Police. I regret extremely that it 
is not possible to go fully into the case. 
The case must be gone into fully, and I 
hope the occasion will soon come. In 
anticipation of that occasion and obey- 
ing your ruling, Sir, I shall refrain 
from any further reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
This, however, I desire to say before I 
sit down: I regret very much ‘that I 
was not in my place in the House on 
the last occasion when the case was 
mentioned, because the Home Secretary 
apparently made statements it would be 
difficult to substantiate. The right hon. 
Gentleman pleaded misapprehension as 
to the object with which I applied for 
permission to visit Daly. As I under- 
stand, he stated that he did not know 
from me or anybody else that it was to 
be a purely professional and legal visit. 
I wrote to the right hon. Gentleman on 
the 4th of January stating that I had 
been engaged on behalf of some friends 
of Daly’s to investigate his case and all 
the circumstances attending his convic- 
tion, that I had had an opportunity of 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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visiting him, and had advised him to 
apply for an order for me to consult 
with him professionally and privately. 
1 made a similar application myself, and 
I assured the Home Secretary that such 
a visit was essential to enable his friends 
to investigate his case. In reply to 
that letter, which could have left no 
misapprehension in the mind of anyone 
who read it, but clearly showed that my 
object was to pay a professional and 
private visit to Daly, I received, almost 
by return of post, a letter from the 
Home Office granting me the per- 
mission asked for. I accordingly made 
the long, tiresome, and expensive 
journey from Dublin to Portland, and 
on arriving at the prison was told by 
the Deputy Governor that he and a 
warder must be ‘present at the inter- 
view. In vain I exhibited a copy of 
my own letter and the reply from the 
Home Office. I then telegraphed to the 
Home Office, and I received the following 
reply :— 

“Telegram received; Secretary of State 
cannot sanction any re’axation of the rules 


relating to a professional visit to a convicted 
criminal prisoner.’ 


It was not any relaxation of rule I asked 


for ; it was for permission to pay such a 
visit; and am I to be told that the 
Deputy Governor and a warder must 
be present at such interviews? That 
was not the defence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the other night; it was 
that he was under a misapprehension as 
to the character of the visit, but that 
when his misapprehension was removed 
he sent the necessary order. The pro- 
bable explanation is that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not seen my letter and 
the reply to it; if he had seen them 
the misapprehension is inexplicable. I 
received by telegraph the order I asked 
for on Saturday in Dublin. I again 
travelled to Portland; I have this day 
seen Daly, and, after a too hurried inter- 
view, have returned to the House. The 
impression produced on my mind by the 
statement of the Chief Constable of Bir- 
mingham has been intensified by the 
result of to-day’s visit, which has 
strengthened my conviction of Daly’s 
innocence and my determination to do 
what I can to bring the truth to light. It 
is, perhaps, well that a few days should 
intervene before a full discussion takes 
place, because the information received is 
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such as must be investigated. I have no 
ulterior object in this matter ; my object 
is by investigation to get at the truth 
and see whether injustice has been done ; 
and I trust that in any further steps to 
be taken the right hon. Gentleman will 
not, without serious reason, interpose 
further obstacles. I can assure him that 
I will not in the slightest particular 
abuse any privilege or facilities that are 
afforded to me. I trust, therefore, he will 
give me what facilities he can to enable 
me to inquire fully into what I think I 
have good reason for believing was a 
great miscarriage of justice. 

(6.30.) Toe SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matrnews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
pleasure in saying that I have very 
little to add under the limitations 
imposed by the ruling of the Chair. 
The facts to which the hon. Member has 
alluded are not new tome. They were 
brought before my notice some time ago, 
and since then I have on two or three 
occasions gone with all possible minute- 
ness and impartiality into an investiga- 
tion of every circumstance connected 
with the conviction of Daly. I have 


satisfied myself that the suggestions of 
the hon. Member are entirely groundless, 
and are little more than the creation of 


imagination. I have scrutinised most 
carefully everything that has been done 
under the direction of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, and 
I have been able to detect nothing that 
could call for the slightest censure or 
blame. I hope that this direct denial 
will ‘be a sufficient answer to the allega- 
tions that have been made by the hon. 
Member. I will point out that if I had 
discovered the slightest ground for sup- 
posing that there was anything in the 
nature of a plot against Daly, such a dis- 
covery would not have led me to a 
relaxation of treatment, but to instant 
release of the prisoner. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork contends that the prisoners 
in question ought to have been convicted 
under the Explosives Act instead of 
being convicted for treason-felony, and 
that they would have then enjoyed the 
double advantage of giving evidence 
themselves and of suffering a shorter 
sentence. , 

Mr. PARNELL: I was referring to 
Daly and Egan. They could only have 
been convicted under Section 4. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: Daly and Egan 
were also guilty under Section 3, and 
the jury might have found Daly guilty 
under that section in consequence of 
his having done acts or having conspired 
to cause an explosion by means of an 
explosive substance. The offence under 
Section 4 was the minor offence of being 
in possession, contrary to the law, of an 
explosive substance, and thereby giving 
rise to reasonable suspicion that he 
intended to cause an explosion. 

Mr. PARNELL: The sentence under 
Section 3 is limited to 20 years. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The evidence 
satisfied the jury. I am anxious not to 
appear to prejudice the case, but it is 
impossible to read the evidence 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The right hon. Gentleman cannot go 
into the evidence. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Taking it for 
granted that there has been a proper 
conviction, and looking at the character 
of it, it is impossible to say that the 
treatment in a convict prison is too 
severe. The present punishment is 
itself a relaxation of the old law of 
treason-felony, under which the 
prisoners would have forfeited their 
lives. Modern ideas of greater clemency 
have brought about the less extreme 
punishment. Having regard to the 
Chairman’s ruling, there is no other topic 
which I am entitled to discuss in this. 
case. I would remind the Committee 
that [ have instigated what I en- 
deavoured to make a perfectly inde- 
pendent and impartial inquiry into the 
treatment of the Irish prisoners in 
Chatham Prison, and then the prisoners 
had every opportunity of stating their 
grievances. As it is evident that the 
discussion is to be renewed, I will say no 
more on the present occasion. 

(6.38.) Cotonst NOLAN: With regard 
to what has been said as to the prison 
treatment administered under the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
I can corroborate what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said, because I remember 
that in the,case of Michael Davitt a large 
number of hon. Members thought it very 
hard that he should be subjected to the 
treatment of an ordinary prisoner, and 
the right hon. Gentleman allowed him to 
be exceptionally treated. I think that 
in the present case it would be ad- 
visable to introduce some relaxation of 
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the stringency and hardship of the 
Prison Rules; or, at any rate, that 
some inquiry might be made into 
the matter, with a view of seeing 
whether the rules might not be relaxed. 
I think that, under the circumstances, we 
have strong ground for voting for the 
reduction of the Vote as proposed by 
the hon. Member for Cork. I would 
point out that if the hon. Member for 
Wexford had been allowed to have gone 
to the prison and seen Daly some 
months ago, we should have been much 
better prepared on this subject, and 
might have challenged the salary of the 
Home Secretary on the Police Vote ; but 
owing to the fact that the Government 
refused this, we were not in possession of 
the necessary materials at the time. I 
think it must be- generally admitted 
that we are placed in a very unsatisfac- 
tory position by the way in which the 
matter is brought before the Committee. 
We have seen the hon. Member for Cork 
called to order before he has really de- 
veloped his argument. We have also 
seen the ex-Home Secretary the Member 
for Derby called to order and then 
allowed to go into some of the facts 
against the prisoner, and after this we 
have seen the present Home Secretary 
first diving into the subject and then 
retreating from it and apologising and 
expressing his regret that he could not 
go further into it. Iam not quite sure 
that we ought not to bring this question 
up on all the Votes having any bearing 
on the subject ; but, at any rate, if we 
cannot fully discuss it on this Vote 
there is the ‘possibility of doing so on 
the Appropriation Bill, which I should 
advise the hon. Member for Cork to look 
carefully after, because many things are 
ruled out of order in discussing that Bill, 
and, therefore, unless he takes the 
earliest opportunity of securing the ne- 
cessary discussion on that Bill, it may 
have to be put on one side. The hon. 
Member for North Wexford has procured 
a half-hearted promise from the Home 
Secretary that he will do everything he 
ean to facilitate an inquiry into this 
matter, and I hope the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will afford every possible assist- 
ance for the prosecution of that inquiry. 
I hope we may have some other oppor- 
tunity before the end of the Session of 
déaling with this question, so that we 
may have it thoroughly threshed out. 
Colonel Nolan 
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It is possible that we may not have an 
inquiry before the end of. the Session ; 
but if it is refused, the impression left 
upon the minds of the people will be 
that this inquiry has been purposely 
obstructed by the officials. 

(6.46.) Mr. SEXTON: This question 
was discussed to some extent last year 
upon the Home Office Vote, and it is 
distinctly within my memory that the 
Home Secretary made a more favourable 
response than he has given to-day. He 
did not. then come to the unchangeable 
conclusion at which he has arrived 
to-day. I regret that the Debate was 
not raised upon’ the Vote for the Home 
Department, because we would then 
have been able to deal exhaustively 
with the various considerations in the 
case. The Home Secretary has the 
prerogative of clemency, and we would 
have been able to bring before him 
evidence such as would have entitled 
him to ask for the clemency of the 
Crown. On the Prisons Vote we are 
limited strictly to the question whether 
the Commissioners within their dis- 
cretion have acted properly or im- 
properly. Whether by inadvertence or 
not Ido not know, but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not refer to the letters 
sent to him by the hon. Member for 
North Wexford. The hon. Member has 
read the letter, which states that he 
wished to see Daly on professional and 
legal business. I certainly think the 
hon. Member was entitled to complain, 
even with more energetic language than 
he used, of the treatment which he has 
received at the hands of the right-hon. 
Gentleman. It is nota light thing for 
a professional man, who thinke he has 
permission to see the prisoner, to come 
across the Irish Sea and across this 


country to Portland Prison only to find 
that he will merely be allowed to see 
the prisoner in the presence of two 
warders. There has been a want of 


businesslike arrangement in con- 
nection with the whole affair, and 
I think the Home Secretary should © 
give some’ explanation. I claim that 
the hon. Member for North Wexford 
should be allowed to see the prisoner. 
Daly and the other men have undeniably 
suffered grievously in these prisons, be- 
cause of the prejudice which exists against 
them in connection with the offence 
of which they were convicted. No one 
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who reads the Report of the Commission 
can fail to become aware of the indig- 
nities to which these men are subjected, 
often being put to disgusting offices in 
the middle of the night, simply because 
of their offence. If there is a strong 
doubt in the case of Daly, there is a 
stronger doubt in the case of Egan; and 
if I may venture to discriminate, I do 
think it is not too much to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman not to make these men 
suffer the punishment which is provided 
for ordinary criminals; at any rate, 
pending his final decision, their treat- 
ment might be as much relaxed as is 
compatible with the rules. As to the 
right of interview, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman clearly laid down on Friday 
night that a prisoner may be seen by his 
legal adviser. I ask him to allow the 
hon. Member for North Wexford to see 
the prisoner, even though it be in the 
sight of, not in the hearing of, a warder. 
I trust that before the Debate is con- 
cluded we shall have an assurance that 
the hon. Member for North Wexford, 
without further letter or telegram, mis- 
take or misapprehension, will be entitled 
to see this prisoner. 

(6.56.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : I am very 
glad that this entire question can be 
raised on the Appropriation Bill, and that 
it will not be necessary to deal with it 
in a piecemeal manner on this Vote. I 
asked the right hon. Gentleman several 
questions with regard to the treatment 
of Daly in Chatham Prison, and the right 
hon. Gentleman twice laid down that 
Chatham Prison was the proper prison 
for Daly, and that he was very well 
treated in that prison, although he had 
three times been nearly poisoned. 

Mr. MATTHEWS : Twice. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: He had three 
excessive doses of belladonna, and if that 
is not being three times nearly poisoned 
I do not know what is. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated to me in the month 
of May that some suggestion would be 
made for a separate classification, or 
some kind of division, at Chatham 
Prison, but beyond that he would not go. 
Now I have to ask why it is that John 
Daly has been removed—I am glad he 
has been removed ; I am not making ita 
complaint—but why was he removed to 
Portland ? Considering the abominable 
language proved to have been used by 
the warders at Chatham, which stands 
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recorded in the Blue Book, I consider 
the removal to have been good policy on 
the part of the Government; but the 
Committee ought to know why Daly was 
removed, and the whole circumstances 
connected with the removal. Then I 
have to refer to another prisoner whose 
name appears in the Report of the 
Visitors to the prison, James McGrath, 
who has since died, and as to whom I 
put a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man earlier in the Session. The case of 
this prisoner is thus referred to in the 
Report — 

“One of the prisoners, James McGrath, in- 
formed us that he was studying Spanish, with 
a view of getting employment on his liberation 
as a sailor on the Spanish Main; and he ex- 
pressed a wish to be supplied with an epitome 
of navigation in the Spanish language, similar 
to Norie’s Epitome of Navigation. We find 
on inquiry that this prisoner is exceedingly well 
conduc having only been punished once 
during nine years, and we trust that his 
request will, if possible, be complied with.” 
Well, what happened? He was’ 
according to the Report of this 
most prejudiced Commission — preju- 
diced against the prisoners—found to 
be a well-conducted prisoner; and this 
poor man, in his examination, made 
no complaint whatever. You find 
his examination recorded on the 2nd 
page of the Report. He was asked if he 
had any statement to make with regard 
to his treatment during the nine years 
of his imprisonment, and he replied— 

‘No, I have got on very well here.” 

Then followed questions and answers— 

“Has your health been good?—It has been 
very good. Is there any matter which you 
wish to bring before us ?—Nothing with regard 
to my treatment, or anything of that sort. 
Perhaps this might not be the place to make a 
request for something that I wish to obtain. 
Would it be out of place here ?— We have only 
power to make recommendations ; we have no 
power to grant anything.—It was with regard 
to aspecial boox which, perhaps, would hardly 
be granted to me, that would be possibly out of 
place here ?—We will consider it.” 


Then the prisoner went on to say— 


‘¢T ama sailor, and have been a sailor all 
my time, and I have been a good deal about 
tbe Spanish Main, and I intend, if I ever get 
my liberty, to go to South America; I do not 
want to go to any place where I have been 
before; I intend togo to Chili or Valparaiso. 
I had some knowledge of the Spanish nageeee 
before I began my sentence. ‘'welve mon 
ago the chaplain kindly allowed me a grammar 
and a dictionary of the Spanish lan ° 
He came to the cell door and handed 
them to me and spoke very kindly to 
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me and gave me encouragement. I have been 
studying it ever since, and I have made some 

with the language. I have not a 
practical knowledge of it, but I have a good 
theoretical knowledge of it. That is to say, I 
could read it fairly, but not speak it; and 1 
wish to get an epitome of navigation in the 
Spanish language, it would assist me in 
gaining my living when I leave the prison. 
The book 1 would wish to have articulavty is 
a book like Norie’s English Epitome with 
complete mathematical tables. ‘There are 
various editions, but this is the complete one. 
He is a standard authority on English Naviga- 
tion, and [ would wish to have a Spanish one 
just like Norie’s.” 


The Chairman undertook that the request 
should be laid before the proper autho- 
rities, and the prisoner said— 


‘“*T will deem it a very great favour, and if 
I can obtain it it would be a great assistance to 
me, and would enable me to pass my time in 
eo Ihave been a great deal better since 

have taken to the study of this language. 
I have an object. I was very well treated here, 
but I had no object, and under the very best 
circumstances the life of a prisoner is some- 
what irksome. I went through my old schooi 
career and took up various subjects, but since I 
have been studying the Spanish language, I 
have had more of an object in life, and 1 have 
been in better health, and I would wish to 
follow it up.” 


In the appendix you find the doctor’s 


reference to this prisoner— 


H. 700. James McGrath in hospital from 
August 27, 1885, to September 1, 1886, suffering 
from bronchial catarrh.” 

And for this he was treated. This 
appears to be the only ailment for 
which he was treated during the whole 
time of his imprisonment. It will not 
do for the right hon. Gentleman to say 
this prisoner reported himself in good 
health ; a man may not be cognisant of 
his being under the influence of a 
Specific disease, but what I have to 
complain of is that, when this man was 
stricken with a mortal illness, his 
friends were not apprised of the fact. 
The right hon. Member for Derby, 
when Home Secretary, laid down the 
principle that when a prisoner was in a 
dying condition he ought to be dis- 
charged. I remember the release in 
such circumstances of ore of the Scotch 
prisoners connected with the Glasgow 
explosion. I saw in the 7imes mention 
of an inquest on the prisoner, James 
McGrath. I asked the right hon. 
Gentleman why it was the man’s rela- 
tives were not communicated with, why 
it was not brought to their knowledge 
Mr, T. M. Healy 
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that he was dying, so that they might 
receive his dying words and wishes—not 
an unreasonable thing to ask. I also 
ask why it was he was not released 
when his illness was known to be 
mortal. Whether the death occurred 
at Chatham or Portland I do not 
remember, and newspaper paragraphs 
do not turn up when you want them ; 
but if the death occurred at Portland, 
there is, of course, less responsibility 
upon the doctor, under whose care the 
prisoner could only have been for a 
short time; but if the death occurred 
at Chatham, then a strong responsibility 
does rest upon the doctor for not taking 
steps earlier to inform his friends of his 
illness. I did not know when I asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the question 
whether the prisoner was an Irishman 
or an American, whether he was friend- 
less or whether his friends lived at a 
great distance, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman told me that the friends of 
the dying man had been communicated 
with, I naturally supposed that they 
lived at a distance and had not replied. 
But I have since received a letter from 
the deceased prisoner’s mother contra- 
dicting point-blank the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement. She says that 
no communication was sent to her, and 
that she never heard of her son’s 
illness until he was no more. Now, all 
through this Blue Book these treason- 
felony prisoners complain that they 
received treatment over and above in 
severity the usual prison treatment or 
punishment, in supererogation, if I may 
use the expression, as the result of 
the prejudice against the offences of 
which they were convicted. But it is 
not the law or custom in England thata 
sentence of imprisonment should be en- 
forced to the death of the prisoner, or at 
all events, when a man is dying he is 
allowed his liberty and the company of 
his friends. I maintain that a careful 
inquiry ought to be instituted into the 
circumstanc2s of McGrath’s death. An 
inqaest was held on the deceased man, 
and was reported in the Z%mes, but 
prison inquests are often unsatisfactory, 
the jury being too often composed of 
contractors, traders, and others having 
busineés relations with the prison officials 
and warders. Then, another case to 
which I have to call attention is that of 
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to whom there was a pregnant passage 
in the Report on the treatment of Daly, 
giving rise to the hope that there would be 
a specialinquiry into the case of this man. 
It was in relation to this that the hon. 
Member for North Wexford visited Egan, 
as he was fully entitled todo within the 
regulations; but I am informed that 
every obstacle was thrown in the way 
when the prisoner began to talk of the 
circumstances attending his conviction. 
Now, surely to a prisoner this is an all- 
important subject of conversation with 
one who comes from the outside world. 
If a man is allowed a 20 minutes’ inter- 
view with a visitor, surely the prisoner 
may be allowed to occupy the time in 
conversation upon his own affairs so long 
as he does not indulge in insulting 
language towards the officials. Surely it 
is not necessary for the warder 
present to interpose and check conver- 
sation like a Chairman of Committees. 
Certainly it is a strong doctrine that 
when an educated man like the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. J. Redmond) 
visits a prisoner, the conversation is to 
be controlled by a warder. A prisoner 
ought to be allowed to say what he likes 


during the visit, as long as he does not 
make an attack on the constituted 
authorities of the prison, or say anything 
of an insulting or aggravating character. 
This brings me to the statement made 


by Daly with regard to Egan. It must 
be remembered that at the time Daly 
was suffering from poison,and he believed 
he was a dying man, Daly wished to 
see the man with whom he was convicted, 
but his request was refused. Supposing 
a prisoner was believed to be dying from 
natural causes, and not from poison 
administered to him by prison officials, 
would he be denied access to his friends, 
would his friends be informed of his 
condition, and would he have an oppor- 
tunity of making a dying declaration 
concerning a fellow prisoner whose im- 
prisonment he believed he had caused ? 
Daly, in his statement, said— 

“TI wished to see Mr. Egan because, asa 
dying man, I wished to ask his forgiveness for 
the great wrong I had done kim. I wished to 
say, with my dying breath, almost in the 
presence of the unknown God, and in the 

resence of witnesses, that during the time I 
ived in his house in Birmingham he never, at 
any time, had my confidence; he had no share 
in my political sentiments, no more than the 
child unborn. ‘I deceived him first by saying T 
changed my name, and took off my beard, 
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because I wanted to go to Ireland, and that 
owing to the things that Rossa had said about 
me in his newspaper in New York, [I 
was afraid I would be arrested. He wag 
constantly saying he would go to the Police 
Office to ask for an explanation for his house 
being watched by detectives, 1 kept him from 
it by wring from day to day I'd be clearing 
out. I had several reasons for going to live at 
his house, amongst them was economy, his 
beautiful garden, the society of his admirable 
wife and his own; but, before God, as a dying 
man, I wanted to say that I had no political 
reason whatsoever. And I may be here per- 
mitted to mention a thing, the truth of which 
the Birmingham police can ascertain. Mr, 
Egan sent to his house while I was there two 
sheet iron pans from Mr. Hill’s office or ware- 
house where he was employed, by the carrier, or 
one of the carriers of the London and North 
Western Railway who used to deliver and carry 
goods to Mr. Hill’s warehouse.” 

Then Daly went into matters which are 
not relevant to the point now at issue. 
They can be dealt with on the Appro- 
priation Bill. The fact remains that the 
prisoner Daly declared, when he believed 
himself to be dying, that his fellow 
prisoner was an innocent man. I under- 
stand that when he was tried before Sir 
James Stephen he made a solemn 
declaration that Mr. Egan was absolutely 
innocent of the charge made against 
him. In view of the important state- 
ment made by Daly we asked last year 
for a special inquiry with regard to the 
case of Egan. I always regarded the 
case as one of great doubt, and I shall 
be rejoiced when an opportunity is 
afforded on the Appropriation Bill of 
going fully into the matter. 

(7.25.) Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot 
help regretting that the hon. and learned 
Member has indulged in so many dis- 
agreeable suspicions. He says that the 
Coroner’s Jury consisted mainly of con- 
tractors to the prison. Nointimation of 
that kind has been made to me, and I 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
is entirely mistaken. As to McGrath, I 
may say that a very short time before 
his death he was in excellent health. In 
February, 1890, the Report of the 
Medical Inspector was— 

“ Health good on reception, and has con- 
tinued so up to the present time. Only once 
admitted into hospital for bronchial attack. 
Free from organic disease. };No complaint 
was made.” 

On the 17th March, 1891, he was taken 
into hospital His illness developed 
suddenly into acute tuberculosis, and on 


‘the 21st April he was considered in 
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danger. In accordance with one of the 
prison rules, his friends were imme- 
diately communicated with.—[An hon. 
Memper: When was that ?|—I take it 
that the letter was written on the 21st 
of April. That is not stated in terms, 
but I assume that was so. In any case, 
his mother and sister visited him on the 
23rd of April, 1891, and he told them he 
had the best of treatment. He died on 
the 28th of April of acute tuberculosis. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say why the ordinary 
rule as to removal was not followed in 
this case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Probably he was 
too ill to be removed at all. He was at 
Chatham, and his mother and sister were 
at Salford. The Coroner’s Jury found 
that he died from natural causes. I 
have been asked as to the conversations 
with Egan. It is an invariable prison 
rule that complaints as to treatment 
must be made to the officials, whose duty 
it is to inquire into them, and, if neces- 
sary, to redress the grievances. It 
would be quite impossible that a prisoner 
should avail himself of the visits of 
friends to bring charges against those in 
authority. Then, I have been asked 
about the removal of those prisoners to 
Chatham. As I stated on the 4th of 
December, 1890, there was absolutely no 
reason in the interest of the prisoners for 
removing them from Chatham. The 
occnpants of the cells at Chatham are 
amongst the best of prisoners, cer- 
tainly so far as health is concerned. 
The premises have since been transferred 
to the Admiralty, and in consequence I 
am gradually transferring the prisoners 
there to other prisons. Eight of the 
prisoners, including Egan and Daly, have 
been transferred to Portland. There 
are still some prisoners at Chatham, and 
they will be removed before long. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are prisoners 
when visited allowed to discuss the cir- 
cumstances of their conviction ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: My experience 
is that prisoners always do. Certainly 
there is nothing inconsistent with the 
prison rules in their doing so. Of course, 
no interview has hitherto been allowed 
in convict prisons except in the sight 
and hearing of a warder. [‘ The Zimes.”] 
I hope hon. Members will do me the 
honour not to interrupt: At the time of 
the 3 Commission there were cer- 

r. Matthews 
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tain irregular interviews in local prisons. 
There were certain Irish convicts who 
came over here and were received as 
guests, being brought over to London by 
order of the Court; they were received 
as lodgers. With regard to the telegram 
sent to the hon. Member for Wexford, 
his message came late in the evening 
when I was not at the Home Office. A 
reply was sent that night by the person 
in charge at the time, who probably did 
not know much about the matter. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: My telegram was 
sent early in the afternoon. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It did not reach 
the Home Office until a.late hour. 

(7.31.) Mr. J. REDMOND: If the 
right hon. Gentleman will look at the 
hour at which it was handed in, he will 
find that it was early in the afternoon. 
Speaking from memory I should say 
it was 3 or 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon. The hour at which the reply 
was sent out will show that the right 
hon. Gentleman is again in the wrong, 
and in saying that, of course I do not 
question his bona fides. The answer 
was handed in at 6.30 p.m., so that 
it was not late at night. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: At 6.30 the 
Public Offices are closed. Then, at 
the Home Office they had no knowledge 
of the date at which the hon. Member 
wished to visit this prisoner. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: But they were 
good enough to intimate to me that I 
could go on any day I chose to select. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That shows that 
the hon. Member’s case is even stronger 
than he has hitherto made out and I 
repeat my apologies to him. I ex- 
press my regret that the hon. Member 
should have suffered any inconvenience. 
Such a visit to the convict as he asked 
for was a novelty, and it was only intro- 
duced in consequence of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s application. 

Mr. SEXTON: How does it happen 
that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man came to the conclusion to allow 
these interviews the prison officials were 
not informed of it? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot tell the 
hon. Member how it was. 

(7.34.) Mr. J. BARRY (Wexford, 
S.): I regret, Mr. Courtney, that under 
your ruling it is not possible to discuss 
the case of Daly on this Vote, and .I 
regret it the more because I believe 
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there are elements in the case which 
require .that we should discuss the 
matter in the House at the earliest 
possible date. We are excluded from 
referring to the case of Daly, but it is 
admissible to refer to the case of Egan— 
at least to matters that have occurred 
since his conviction. About this time 
last year, Egan, writing to his wife, 
expressed a wish that I should pay him 
a visit. He suggested that I should ask 
for a special visit so that it should not 
exclude the half-yearly visit granted 
under the ordinary rules. He generally 
receives a visit from his. wife under 
those rules. I made the request to have 
a special visit but it was refused, and 
after waiting for some time—until 
an ordinary visit could be made—I went 
to Chatham and visited Egan. He was 
extremely anxious to refer to certain 
circumstances relating to his conviction, 
and he commenced to make a. statement 
when he was peremptorily stopped by 
the warder, and a discussion arose as to 
whether Daly was at liberty to talk on 
this subject. I was astounded just now 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman say 
that it is permitted to discuss with 


prisoners questions connected with their 


conviction. Egan had no other object 
in view in asking for a visit from myself. 
He had no desire to enter into the ques- 
tion of prison treatment or to say any- 
thing about what had cccurred in the 
prison. But at that time certain state- 
ments were made by an Alderman in 
Birmingham and the Chief of Police in 
that town which cast grave doubt on 
the validity of the conviction, and it 
was to those matters that Egan desired 
to address himself when he was in- 
terrupted by the warder. For 15 or 20 
minutes the dispute went on, Egan 
anxious to make his statement, and I 
equally anxious to hear it. The warder, 
however, persistently refused to allow 
him to make his statement, so that as the 
entire visit was only about 20 minutes 
the dispute was discontinued, and 
ordinary topics were discussed for the 
remainder of the time. My only object 
in rising now is to make this appeal : that 
in any further steps that may be taken 
by the hon. Member for North Wexford 
no such interference will be allowed on 
the part of the warders, but that an 
opportunity will be allowed to Daly and 
Egan to state their case folly and un- 
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interruptedly to the gentleman who 
is permitted to visit them. I also 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
make some inquiry as to why it was 
Egan was interrupted in the statement 
he wished to make to me. It is clear 
from the law laid down that it is no in- 
fringement of the ordinary rules to make 
such a statement. It is of the gravest 
importance that this ease-should be gone 
into at the earliest possible moment, and 
it is also important that when entered 
upon there should be no attempts made 
by officials or by any authority to inter- 
rupt a clear and full statement of the 
case by the prisoner. 

(7.41.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): The 
Committee are now face to face witha 
very important question in connection 
with prison discipline. I do not, in con- 
sequence of your ruling, Mr. Courtney, 
propose to go into the case of Daly, but 
I would lay stress on the point dealt 
with by the hon. Member who has just 
sat down, and that is as to the right of 
prison warders to interfere in conversa- 
tions between prisoners and _ their 
visitors. An important admission has 
been made. We now know from the 
Home Secretary that such an important 
matter as the conviction of a prisoner 
can be referred to on the occasion of 
these visits, and we now find from the 
evidence in the Blue,Book that Daly 
himself; when he thought he was on the 
point of death, begged to be allowed to 
make a statement as to the innocence of 
this unfortunate man Egan. Surely, 
then, it becomes a matter of ve 
extreme gravity indeed if an ordi- 
nary warder can interfere with a 
man like Egan, when he wishes to 
put his visitor in possession of 
certain proofs or circumstances that 
may help to establish his innocence. 
We are told by the hon. Member for 
North Wexford that the warder on his 
own authority interfered in the hon. 
Member’s conversation with Egan, and 
stated that the latter could not say any- 
thing about his conviction. The warder 
evidently took that course on his own 
responsibility, and of course my hon. 
Friend would have no appeal. The time 
permitted for the interview—15 or 20 
minutes—would not allow of an appeal 
to the Governor, and very probably, if 
such an ap had been allowed, it 
would have been barren of result. I 
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am glad we have had the official declara- 
tion from the Home Secretary that 
prisoners are allowed to discuss their 
convictions with their visitors, for I 
myself have had personal experience of 
the rule being construed in the Irish 
prisons exactly as it was construed at 
Chatham. Itis a very valuable point 
to have elicited from the right hon. 
Gentleman, who is an authority on the 
question of prison discipline, that it is 
consistent with the prison regulations for 
‘@ prisoner to speak of circumstances 
connected with his conviction to visitors. 
The right hon. Gentleman even said, 
“What can be more natural than that a 
prisoner should refer to these things 
and that prisoners are always talking 
about them?”. This being so, I hope 
that when the case of these prisoners, 
Daly and Egan, comes to be ventilated 
it will prove that advantage has been 
taken of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
admission. The right hon. Gentleman 
‘was unnecessarily severe with the hon. 
Member for North Longford in reference 
to Coroners’ Juries. My hon. Friend did 
not wish to imply that juries sitting 
within the prison walls would be wil- 
fully corrupt, or anything of that kind ; 
but he did seem to imply—and 1 think 
the circumstances bear him out—that 
the people who form these juries are 
more or less congected with the prisons, 
or are brought more or less into con- 
nection with prison officials, and, there- 
fore, would be likely to make these 
inquiries more or less in a slipshod 
manner. That this is the case is known 
to everybody who lives in the vicinity of 
@ gaol. It is the case in Cork. The 
people who live near the gaol are the 
people who havedealings with it—trades- 
men and the like—and they are the 
people who are most likely to be selected 
asjurymen. And if this is the case in 
Cork I can quite believe that it is the 
case in connection with English gaols. 
Therefore, my hon. Friend is right in 
saying that the verdict of a Coroner's 
‘Jury in one of these prison inquests is a 
thing to which too much weight should 
not be attached. With regard to the 


-case of the deceased prisoner McGrath, 


I regard it as a most pathetic one. He 
tells his tale to the Commissioners. He 
says he entered the gaol comparatively 
in good health. He makes no complaint ; 
we find that he is taken ill on the 17th 
Mr. Flynn 
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March ; that in afew weeks he developes 
acute tuberculosis, and that he dies in 
four weeks. Iam not a medical man, 
and have not much knowledge of medical 
matters, but I feel sure it will come 
upon every medical man in the House 
with surprise to learn that acute tuber- 
culosis could commence and _ end 
fatally in four weeks. It seems 
very strange that the prison doctor 
was not able to mark the development 
of the disease, and did not do that 
which is done in so many cases, namely, 
certify for the man’s removal from prison, 
in order that he might be taken to spend 
the last few days of his life with his 
afflicted mother and family. Speaking 
as a layman, I must say that it seems 
to me very much like carelessness that 
aman should be reported to be healthy 
when he was taken sick on the 17th 
March with acute tuberculosis, and died on 
the 28th April. And what may happen at 
Chatham may easily happen at Portland. 
No one can read the Report of the 
Commissioners without seeing that the 
majority of these political prisoners 
have suffered punishment over and above 
that meted out to ordinary prisoners 
—even those suffering ordinary terms 
of penal servitude or life sentences. I 
grant that the Commissioners try to 
explain away many awkward charges, 
but on their own showing there are 
many circumstances in connection with 
the treatment of these men that does 
not reflect credit on the discipline of 
Chatham Prison. It bears out the con- 
tention of these men, to some extent, 
that our account of the nature of their 
offence—on account of their being Irish 
prisoners convicted of a certain class of 
offence—they were treated with excep- 
tional severity and hardship over and 
above that meted out to the ordinary 
prisoners. In the case of one of these 
prisoners the Prison Rules were not read 
to him until he had been in the prison 
for nearly 12 months, although I under- 
stand that it is one of the chief regula- 
tions that the Prison Rules should be 
read over to a prisoner as soon after his 
reception in the prison as possible. Then 
there is another point that all these 
prisoners complain of—that they are 
deprived of the ordinary exercise in the 
prison yard. Mr. Egan complains of 
that, and so also does Mr. Daly. The 
rule says that the prisoners must take 
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such exercise in the open air as is 
necessary to their health, and they say 
that, instead of being allowed to take 
that exercise, they are put to work of a 
very trying character, which thoroughly 
exhausts the frame, and makes the hands 
a mass of blisters. The men are punished 
with a severity far greater than the 
nature of their offences demands. I 
will not deal with the point the hon. 
Member for Cork referred to. I draw— 
no matter what anyone else does—a 
distinction between political offenders 
of this kind and those condemned in 
1865 and 1867. I believe that the 
common sense and patriotism of the Irish 
nation draws that distinction, and does it 
to-day, and has done it from the time 
those offences were first committed. But 
I say that no matter what offence these 
men may have been convicted of, they 
should not be punished with greater 
severity than any of the ordinary 
prisoners, many of whom are in prison 
for vile and disgraceful offences against 
society. I trust that the important points 
which have been brought before the 
right hon. Gentleman to-night will 
receive his attention. We hope the 
Prison Rules will not be strained against 
these men, and that they will be allowed 
to discuss with their visitors the circum- 
stances of their conviction, so that, if 
possible, they may be able to demonstrate 
their innocence. 

*(7.54.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I would fpoint out to 
the right hon, Gentleman the Home 
Secretary that according to his state- 
ment anybody who happens to be left in 
the Home Office, after he and the other 
persons in authority have gone away, are 
at liberty to send messages to such people 
as the hon. Member for North Wexford 
saying that they cannot avail themselves 
of privileges that they had supposed were 
given tothem. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not offer an explanation of the 
circumstances under which the telegram 
was sent down saying that the hon. 
Member would not have the privilege for 
which he asked. It seems to be an 
extraordinary thing that a doorkeeper or 
a junior clerk should have the power to 
send these telegrams. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): May 
T ask how it was that this man McGrath 
showed no signs of tuberculosis? I 
know—and the right hon. Gentleman 
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will find it in Quain’s dictionary, which - 
is in the Library—that acute tuberculosis 
is sudden, but we also know that the 
termination is death. If the diagnosis 
was established as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has pointed out, how was it that the 
man’s mother and relatives were not 
called in until the man had been dying 
nearly a month? Quain’s diction 
says that acute tuberculosis is absolutely 
and positively unmistakable. How can 
the right hon. Gentleman reconcile these 
points? Hecannot. I ask him to con- 
sult any fair and conscientious inde- 
pendent medical opinion, and I maintain 
that his statement will warrant the 
remarks I have made. I consider that 
this convict was diabolically treated, 
aud that his treatment was merely due 
to the fact that he happened to be an 
Irish political prisoner. 
' (7.58.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 64; Noes 95.—(Div. List, No. 
381.) 

Original Question again proposed. 
*(8.8.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I desire to move the 
reduction of this Vote by the sum 
of £100, in order that I may draw 
attention to the great anomalies which 
exist in the treatment of prisoners in 
English prisons, and with a view of 
impressing upon the Home Secretary — 
the desirability of taking steps to. 
exercise the powers he now possesses. 
under the Prisons Act to bring about a 
better state of things. The questions to 
which I wish to draw attention may be 
briefly stated. The questions put by 
me to the right hon. Gentleman and 
questions asked in “another place” 
have elicited the fact that persons 
committed to prison for the non-payment. 
of fines under the Vaccination Acts or 
under certain local Acts, such as that 
at Eastbourne, under which Salvation- 
ists are being punished, are subjected to 
the whole of the disagreeable and odious 
incidents of ordinary imprisonment ; 
whereas persons committed to prison in 
respect of exactly the same Acts, who 
are committed to prison for the non- 

yment of costs, as opposed to fines, 
fare. under the Prison Rules at present 
existing, the advantage, such as it is, of 
being treated under the debtors’ rules. 
I contend that it is within the power of 
the Home Secretary, under the Prisons 
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Acts of 1865 and 1877, to do something, 
without further delay, to mitigate and 
alter this state of things. Punishments 
involving treatment of a degrading 
nature applied, contrary to public senti- 
ment, to persons convicted of offences 
of the class I have referred to, are 
merely a surplusage of cruelty, and 
alienate public feeling from the law, 
and, so far from having any deterrent 
effect on the prisoners, encourage rather 
a contempt for the law. Where prisoners 
of this type are associated in the 
same prison with persons convicted of 
brutal assaults, dishonest acts, and 
horrible offences of all kinds, the treat- 
ment to which they are subjected, and 
which is supposed to have a deterrent 
effect, ceases to be deterrent. Every one 
knows that it is in the power of the 
Magistrates in minor cases such as I have 
already referred to, to order that the 
persons convicted shall be treated as 
first-class misdemeanants, and I will draw 
the attention of the House to a way in 
which this power is used by the Courts 
at the present time. I have here a list 
of the cases in which the treatment of 
misdemeanants in the first-class was 
actually given to persons imprisoned for 
offences which were of a distinctly 
criminal character. For instance, there 
were 15 cases of fraudulent bankruptcy, 
six of libel, and three of serious mis- 
demeanours; there is a case of act- 
ing as a Solicitor without qualifica- 
tion, and a case of conspiracy to 
procure indecent photographs, in which 
the prisoners were treated as first-class 
misdemeanants. This treatment, I ven- 
ture to say, was mainly permitted 
because the prisoners were well-to-doand 
occupied a good social position, although, 
in my opinion, the higher the social posi- 
tion of the person offending the less 
relaxation should there be of the punish- 
ment attached to their offences. If any- 
one will take the trouble to look through 
the evidence taken by the Vaccination 
Commission he will find that the per- 
sons sent to prison for non-compliance to 
the Vaccination Act were, to a large 
extent, persons occupying a respectable 
position — persons belonging to the 
middle or lower middle class, including 
many small tradesmen—while those who 
were not of this class were well-to-do 
and respectable mechanics and artizans. 
One of the witnesses before the Com- 
Mr. Channing 
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mittee presided over by Lord Aberdare 
stated that the prison dress had a 
degrading effect on such men as he had 
known in prison—men who were the 
cream of the working class, who in 
several instances had been connected 
with our Sunday schools, He added that 
the influence exerted on the mindsof these 
men by making them wear the prison 
dress is such as to make them almost 
despise the law. The people on whose 
behalf I urge that better treatment 
should be meted out are persons 
deserving of our sympathy. They are 
persons who, rightly or wrongly, attach 
a great importance to their own 
views as to the physical welfare of 
their children. What I desire to draw 
the attention of the Home Secretary to 
is that under the provisions of the 
existing law he has powers which would 
go a long way towards modifying the 
treatment of those who are neither 
criminals according to the definition of 
the Act nor according to public opinion. 
By the exercise of those powers he 
might do a great deal towards bringing 
about a more satisfactory state of things. 
Under the 24th and 25th section of the 
Act of 1877 he has clearly considerable 
powers with regard to the administra- 
tion of prisons and the distribution and 
classification of the prisoners. Under 
these powers relating to classification he 
might get rid of the anomaly of sending 
persons imprisoned under the Vaccina- 
tion Acts to prisons where they are 
associated with criminals of the worst 
class. It seems to me also that the 
powers he possesses under the 38th 
section of the Act, with regard to the 
framing of rales as to the classification 
and treatment of prisoners, would cover 
cases in which fines are imposed for non- 
compliance with such laws as the Vac- 
cination Acts. I have submitted these 
points to the Home Secretary, because I 
wish to press upon him the duty of 
seriously considering whether some 
modifications of the Prison Rules may 
not be made by which the treatment of 
debtors or first-class misdemeanants 
might be applied to all cases of non- 
payment of fines where there has been 
no moral obliquity or real crime. I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, as a 
Member of a Conservative Ministry, to 
take a lenient and generous view of this 
matter. Lord Beaconsfield and his 
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Ministry passed the Act of 1877, and 
have great reason to be proud of doing 
so, for it was a measure conceived in 
a wise and generous spirit. In that 
spirit I ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
regard the question now. In adiscussion 
which took place in this House two 
years ago on a Bill to mitigate the treat- 
ment of prisoners in Ireland, opinions 
were expressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, to which I 
desire to draw attention. The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“* Consider a case I heard of only a few hours 
ago. A respectable woman, wife of an English 
tradesman, refused to have her child vac- 
cinated, and went to prison. She was forcibly 
stripped, and put into the bath, was, in fact, 
treated as if she had been the dirtiest tramp 
from the streets. . . . So far as I understand 
the philosophy of punishment at all, these kinds 
of punishment, which are thought to inflict 
degradation, need not, and ought not, to form 
part of the penal system, because the evil of 
that kind of punishment is this—that the 
es criminal is not punished by it at 
all. 


And at the close of his speech he sxid— 


‘Those who have been condemned under 
the Vaccination Act, and ia connection with 
the Salvation Army, are the class of prisoners 
who chiefly command our sympathies, and 
who ought to receive the benefit of any modi- 
fication which may be made in the law.” 


There are two further grounds on which 
I would press this Motion. The Govern- 
ment, by conceding the Royal Com- 
mission on Vaccination now sitting, 
have practically admitted that the 
people to whom I allude have a case 
for consideration. The question whether 
the views for which they are willing to 
go to prison are right or wrong is really 
referred to this Commission. Again, 
public opinion is in many parts of the 
country so strong thatthe Guardians have 
declined to prosecute. I contend, there- 
fore, that a strong case has been made out 
for the Home Secretary to exercise his 
powers to the fullest extent in modifying 
the Prison Rules in the direction I have 
indicated. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£100, part of the Salaries of the Prisons 
Commissioners.” —(Mr. Channing.) 


(8.31.) Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. 
Member has treated an _ interesting 
subject in an interesting way, but, 


unfortunately for his argument, the 
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Home Secretary has not the power 
which the hon. Member alleges that he 
possesses. If he will read with a little 
more care Sections 38 and 39 of the 
Act of 1877 he will see that the Home 
Secretary has no power—and I am glad 
I have no power—to modify the system 
of treatment laid down in the Schedule 
of the Act of 1865, which applied to all 
criminal prisoners. The Home Secre 

has power to make rules with regard to 
prisoners confined for debt, unconvicted 
prisoners, and misdemeanants of the first 
division, but he has no power to modi 
the prison treatment which is applicable 
under the section to all convicted 
prisoners alike. Therefore, I cannot 
help thinking that the whole discussion 
is to some extent out of order, and I will 
not, therefore, spend many moments in 
answering the interesting part of the 
hon. Member’s speech, in which he 
touched upon the treatment that ought 
to be awarded to prisoners with whom 
many, people not unnaturally feel a 
certain sympathy. In the first place, 
when the hon. Member talks about there 
being no moral obliquity in this class of 
offences he indirectly criticises what 
Parliament has done. Parliament has 
chosen to say to parents, “You 
shall have your child vaccinated.” 
Of course, if Parliament is wrong in that 
view, if it is desirable to have the small- 
pox, then the omission to vaccinate ought 
not to be an offence at all; but if it is 
an injurious thing to society at large 
that the best means should not be 
resorted to in order to avert the 
spread of an epidemic—one of the most 
disastrous from which Europe has ever 
suffered—if vaccination is desirable, 
surely it is impossible to say that 
there is no moral obliquity in a 
man choosing to disregard the law 
laid down by Parliament. Disobedi- 
ence to a sanitary enactment demands 
punishment of some sort. If an act is 
mischievous to the public weal, it can 
hardly be said that Parliament is wrong 
in decreeing that it shall be an offence 
and must be punished. In this case the 
punishment inflicted is not particularly 
disagreeable ; it is a fine. There is no 
halo of sympathy attracted around your 
head when you have paid 5s. or 7s. 6d., 
but those persons who set themselves 
against the law of Parliament ‘and 
determine to disobey the law, do attract 
R 2 
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sympathy, and are regarded as martyrs 
when they refuse to pay the fine and 
went to prison. If a man chooses, for the 
sake of martyrdom, to go to prison, the 
prison should be made disagreeable to 
him. As to the incidence of that prison 
treatment I have no control. I have no 
power tosay to A, “You are a good- 
looking woman ; you shall not be forced 
to take ‘skilly’”; or to say to B, “I 
have a good character of you from your 
locality, and will not give you the plank 
bed.” I think it would be most un- 
desirable for a Minister to have any such 
power, for it might lead to lamentable 
injustice. The provisions as to “skilly ” 
and all the rest of it are most properly 
laid down by the law. I suppose that 
when the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire comes to be Home Secretary he 
will inflict no punishment on parents 
who refuse to have their children 
vaccinated, or on members of the Salva- 
tion Army who infringe the law. But 
let me remind him it is the duty of the 
Secretary of State, whatever his personal 
feelings, to see that the law is applied 
equally to all. 

(8.40.) THe CHAIRMAN: Order, 
order! If the Home Secretary’s view 
is correct that the matter is governed by 
regulations framed under an Act. of Par- 
liament, the discussion is out of order. 


(9.12.) Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES 
(Durham, N.W.): In accordance with 
your suggested ruling, Sir, I may say a 
few words on the assumption that the 
Home Secretary is incorrect in his view 
of what the law is in regard to Prison 
Rules. I am bound to say that I think 
my hon. Friend who introduced this 
question is entitled 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman must give some proof 
of his assumption. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES : Iam going 
to do that, and I regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman is not here to assent to 
my proposition. Under the 9th section 
of the Prisons Act of 1877 powers which 
were formerly exercised by the Visiting 
Justices are exercisable by the Prison 
Commissioners, under the control and 
subject to the discretion of the Home 
Secretary. 

(9.14.) Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 
bers were not present; House counted, 


and 40 Members being found present, 
Mr. Matthews 
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Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: In the 
absence of the Home Secretary, I was 
endeavouring to point out that the right 
hon. Gentleman is incorrect in his view 
of the effect of the Prisons Act of 1877, 
and I gather from your ruling, Sir, that 
I am expected to give some ground for 
that statement. In the 9th section of 
that Act it is provided that the Prisons 
Commissioners shall exercise all the 
powers that were formerly vested in 
Visiting Justices, and that the Commis- 
sioners shall conform to the directions 
which may from time to time be given 
to them by the Secretary of State. The 
Visiting Justices had exercised a large 
suspensory power with regard to punish- 
ments. In 1838 the Marquess of Nor- 
manby, who was then Home Secretary, 
issued a Circular Letter to Visiting 
Justices pointing out to them that it was 
within their power to modify the con- 
ditions of imprisonment for prisoners 
charged with political offences. A Re- 
turn was afterwards issued showing 
that, in accordance with that Circular, a 
material change was made in the treat- 
ment, as, for instance, in the case of 
Monmouth prisoners convicted of riotous 
conduct and certain offences against 
public order. So there is a primd facie 
case which admits of reply, at any rate, 
that my hon. Friend is right in his con- 
tention. Thanks are due tomy hon. Friend 
for bringing forward this Motion, because 
quite apart from the vaccination ques- 
tion, in which I must confess I do 
not take any particular interest, un- 
doubtedly the Government should con- 
sider, and should long ago have con- 
sidered, the desirability of exercising the 
discretion the law allows in reference to 
this class of prisoners. It is a curious 
fact that, with the exception of Spain, 
this is the only country in the civilised 
world where different treatment is not 
meted out to offences of this description 
as distinguished from ordinary felonies 
and misdemeanours. In recent times 
there has been an immense volume of 
legislation passed in relation to sanitary 
matters ; and for offences against sanitary 
regulations penalties have been im posed — 
fines, with the alternative of imprison- 
ment ; and, in some cases, imprisonment 
without the option of fine—for breaches 
of the sanitary laws. Therefore, it is not 
at all an unreasonable subject for argu- 
ment and discussion in this House that a 
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distinction should be drawn in the treat- 
ment of prisoners who are convicted of 
these offences, offences which they 
advisedly and conscientiously commit, 
offences which do not partake of the 
ordinary sordid character and turpitude 
attaching to the penal class of felonies 
and misdemeanours. It would have 
been more satisfactory if the right hon. 
Gentleman had given us s me statement 
recognising this. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland very properly and justly, 
though it must be admitted rather 
tardily, recognised the fact that a distine- 
tion should be drawn ; and he stands in 
the same relation to prison management 
in Ireland as the right hon. Gentleman 
does towards English prisons. He very 
properly and wisely, in the case of Mr. 
W. O’Brien and other offenders against 
the Criminal Law of the country, made 
exceptions in their treatment in prison ; 
and I remember that he, speaking at 
that Table, instanced the fact that 
vaccination prisoners, with whom I have 
mo particular sympathy, were of the 
class to whom exceptional treatment 
should be awarded. But the Home 


Secretary has approached the subject 


almost in a tone of levity. He gave as 
an illustration the case of a pretty woman 
—or a comely woman—sentenced to 
imprisgument, to whom the Chairman 
might extend a relaxation of the ordinary 
prison discipline. But Parliament, in 
its wisdom, has vested a discretion in the 
Home Secretary for the time being, and 
it is not to be supposed that that 
Minister would be susceptible to the 
influence of female charms. The power 
was formerly vested in the Visiting 
Justices; and this is not a serious argu- 
ment in favour of maintaining a hard 
and fast rule of punishment. I know 
that this is not the occasion, nor is it 
expedient to discuss the question at 
length, and we probably shall have a 
better opportunity next Session ; but I 
do very much regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman fails to appreciate the distinc- 
tion in offences my hon. Friend has drawn. 
I am sorry there is no indication that an 
attempt will be made by the Govern- 
ment, either by legislation or by a judi- 
cious use of the powers vested in the 
Home Secretary, to apportion the condi- 
tionsof punishment tothe moral character 
of the offence. I know of an instance 
of a gentleman of respectability and 
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robity, a solicitor and Town Councillor 
in Wiltshire, who, having conscientious 
objections to the vaccination of his child 
— ill-advised objections they may be— 
he declined to comply with the order 
and was committed. Is it reasonable 
that a prisoner of this character and posi- 
tion in life should be treated like an 
ordinary criminal? I do not think that 
an adequate answer has been given, and 
I hope that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Stuart Wortley) will appreciate the 
opportunity offered and depart from the 
non possimus attitude of his chief, that 
he will express some sympathy with a 
proposal that has not found that amount 
of physical support to which I think my 
hon. Friend was entitled. 


(9.25.) Tae UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvarr Worttey, Sheffield, 
Hallam): I must ask the Committee to 
remember that I am limited by the 
ruling from the Chair to the effect that 
the discussion of Prison Rules relating to 
discipline trenches on projects of legisla- 
tion. The Government must adhere to 
the position that the Executive is not 
vested with dispensing powers which 
would enable it to differentiate the treat- 
ment of prisoners. Parliament has 
shown that it is jealous of conferring 
these powers. In 1865 a comprehensive 
Act was passed relating to prisons. The 
rules were expressly scheduled and were 
made incapable of variation at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive. Again, in 
1877, when the subject was reviewed, 
Parliament acted with equal caution, 
because, although a power was given to 
the Secretary of State to make rules as 
to differentiation of treatment, those 
powers were confined to the distinction 
between convicted and unconvicted pri- 
soners and prisoners who are or who are 
not classed as debtors. In these circum- 
stances, the alteration of the existing 
conditions of treatment cannot be dis- 
cussed on the present Vote. On the 
general question I must adhere to the 
position taken by the Home Secretary, 
which is that experience shows that you 
cannot devise for a special class of 
offences which constitute a distinct 
breach of the law a different treatment 
from others which would not in effect 
give the offenders the glories of martyr- 
dom without any of its pains. 
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*Mr. CHANNING: I cannot accept 
the interpretation the hon. Gentleman 
has given of the Acts and the powers 
given by them. But in any case, how- 
ever the Acts may be interpreted, I 
submit that the Home Secretary clearly 
has the power of issuing a Circular 
addressed to Magistrates calling their 
attention to the powers they possess 
with regard to the treatment of prisoners, 
and I would still press upon the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider the ex- 
pediency of doing so. 

(9.30.) Me. PICTON: The Under 
Secretary has said that certain regula- 
tions were framed and scheduled, but 
we have known cases in which—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This is a matter 
which cannot be discussed under this 
Vote, nor, indeed, can the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
that the Home Secretary should issue a 
Circular as to differential treatment. 

Mr. PICTON: Cannot the exercise 
of the discretion of the Home Secretary 
be discussed under this Vote ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Only within the 
limits of the Prisons Act. This Vote 
refers to the administration of the 

risons. 

Mr. PICTON: It is with regard to 
the treatment of different classes of 
prisoners that hardships exist, and upon 
which there is much feeling in the 
country. 

THE *CHATRMAN: That is not perti- 
nent to this Vote. What can be 
arraigned is the administration of 
prisons by the Prison Commissioners, 
and their action within the limits the 
law allows them. 

Mr. PICTON: 


If I am _ precluded 
from discussing the punishment on 
prisoners convicted of offences against 
the Vaccination Laws, I confess I am 


rather at a loss. I can only say that, 
having the honour to be a Member of 
the Vaccination Commission, I feel 
myself under a difficulty, for F have no 
right here to express an opinion on the 
general subject, but I may say that 
evidence already published shows that 
the exercise of discipline in prisons with 
regard to prisoners who have been 
actuated by conscientious motives is 
irritating to public feeling, and ought 
to be amended as socn as possible. 

*Mr. CHANNING: On the 
point of order, Sir, may I draw your 
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attention to the fact that what I was 
asking the Home Secretary to undertake 
was to draw the attention of the Magis- 
trates to the discrimination as to treat- 
ment of prisoners instituted by the 
Prison Rules under the Prisons Act, and 
the desirability of so using their discre- 
tion as to bring about a state of things 
in which the Prisons Act would be ad- 
ministered in the spirit under which 
those rules were laid down ? 


(9.35.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 50; Noes 94.—(Div. List, No. 
382.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

*(9.44.) Mr. JOSEPH C. BOLTON 
(Stirling): I beg to move to reduce 
the Vote by the sum of £2,000, asa 
protest against the high salaries paid 
to prison chaplains in England as com- 
pared with those paid to chaplains in 
Scotland and Ireland. The salaries paid 
to the first-class chaplains in England 
range from £350 to £450 a year, while 
the salaries of first-class chaplains in 
Scotland are only £200 and £300; 
and the highest salary paid to any 
chaplain in Ireland is £200 per 
annum. In England the _ second- 
class chaplains begin at £300 and 
rise to £400, or £200 more than 
the highest salary paid in Ireland to any 
chaplain. In England assistant chap- 
lains are paid a salary at the commence- 
ment of their services of £250, rising to 
£300, so it would appear that assistant 
chaplains in England are considered more 
efficient public servants than first-class 
chaplains in Scotland, and, of course, 
greatly superior to first-class chaplains 
in Ireland. Some three years ago the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury admitted the necessity of 
a revision of the salaries paid to chap- 
lains in English prisons, and in a 
subsequent year he practically admitted 
the anomaly, and took credit to|himself 
for the possibility of correcting it without 
adding to the salaries in Scotland and 
Ireland. I do not know whether he has 
attempted to revise these salaries and 
finds it impossible to do so, and I am 
sorry he is not in his place to give an 
explanation of the absence of a revision, 
and in his absence I think it only re- 
mains for me to move the Amendment 
of which I have given notice. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item D, Pay and Allowances of 
Officers, be reduced by £2,000, in respect 
of Salaries of Chaplains.”—(Mr. Joseph 
C. Bolton.) 


(9.47.) Mr. MATTHEWS : I admire 
the extraordinary ingenuity of the hon. 
Gentleman who, under colour of finding 
fault with the salaries paid to English 
chaplains, has practically insinuated that 
the salaries of chaplains in Scotland 
ought to be raised. But this is a matter 
over which I have no control; the hon. 
Member should address his arguments 
to the representatives of the Treasury. 
The hon. Gentleman omitted to explain 
that the salaries of the chaplains in both 
countries are based upon the population 
of the prisons, and until very recently 
there was no Scotch prison whose popu- 
lation entitled the chaplain to the 
higher rate of remuneration. The 
salaries paid in England to first-class 
chaplains are in respect to prisons where 
there is a large daily average of pri- 
soners. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Barlinnie 
Prison shows an average of 740. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, there the 
numbers exceed the numbers in English 
prisons where the remuneration is from 
£200 to £300, but usually the propor- 
tion is the same in both countries for 
that scale of payment. I might, there- 
fore, rest my defence onthat. Butupon 
this Motion for reduction I can only say 
we do not find that the salaries paid for 
duties rendered in England are too large. 
For an increase in the remuneration to 
Scotch chaplains the hon. Member must 
address his arguments to the Trea- 
sury. 

(9.52.) Dr. TANNER: Under this 
system of payment by results it is 
to the interest of chaplains to keep 
up a large attendance of criminal 
population in our prisons. Now, I once 
had the honour of a brief stay in Hollo- 
way Prison, and I am bound to say I 
was fairly comfortable there. During 
the few weeks of my stay I attended the 
ministrations of the Protestant clergy- 
man on Sundays, but not once did I have 
the pleasure of a visit from the chaplain. 
I do not know if other prisioners were 
similarly neglected ; but, speaking from 
my own short experience, I may suggest 
that English chaplains might devote 
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more attention to the work for which 
they are well paid. 

*(9.55.) Mr. JOSEPH C. BOLTON: 
The right hon. Gentleman is quite right 
when he assumes that my desire is to 
raise the salaries of Scotch chaplains, not 
to reduce the salaries of. English chap- 
lains. If the right hon. Gentleman 
maintains that English chaplains are not 
overpaid, then he supports my contention 
that Scotch chaplainsare underpaid. It 
is not in my power to move an increase 
to the Vote, so I am driven to the usual 
expedient of moving a reduction when 
calling attention to the grievance. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
number of prisoners in English prisons, 
but he has omitted to mention that in 
many of these prisons there are also 
assistant chaplains and Roman Catholic 
priests assisting in the ministrations to 
prisoners. It is not very easy for one 


who does not know all the details to 
make a correct comparison, but it is 
perfectly evident from the short state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
from what the Secretary to the Treasury 
has previously said, that there is an 
anomaly in the scale of payment which 


requires remedy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admits that at Barlinnie Prison the 
chaplain is underpaid. Under the cir- 
cumstances, and unless the right hon. 
Gentleman can give us some promise of — 
revision, I must persist in my Motion. 
Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): If we 
assume that the Scotch chaplains are 
properly paid, it follows that the English 
chaplains are overpaid, and the personal 
experience of my hon. Friend seems to 
indicate that in English prisons the 
clergyman does not always do his duty. 
*Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): It 
was my intention to have brought for- 
ward the claims of what I considered 
an underpaid English chaplain, who, 
however, has recently died. In voting 
in support of the Motion of my hon. 
Frien@, I desire to be understood that I 
do not think that English chaplains are © 
overpaid, but I would like to see an 
increase of the pay to Scotch chaplains 
in proportion to their responsible duties. : 
Size G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
On thecontrary, I shall give my vote for 
the reduction, in the bond fide wish to 
reduce the salaries of English chaplains. 
Iam much in favour of the voluntary 
system, not paying sectarian clergymen. 
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De. CLARK: If we compare the 
figures given it will be seen there is 
a marked distinction in the scale of 
pay in the two countries in proportion 
to average number of prisoners. For 
imstance, look at the average in Strange- 
ways Prison—1,181 prisoners and two 
first-class chaplains. 

*(10.0.) Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 
8.): I have no wish whatever to reduce 
the pay of the English chaplains, but I 
must say I consider the Scotch chaplains 
are very much underpaid. 

*Mr. JOSEPH C. BOLTON: I hope 
that the Home Secretary will re-consider 
the matter, and give some assurance that 
the salaries of the Scotch chaplains will 
be placed on a more equitable footing. 
In the case of one English prison where 
there is a daily average of 224 prisoners, 
there is a third-class chaplain employed 
and one Roman Catholic priest. I would 
ask if the Roman Catholic priest serves 
any number of prisoners, because if he 
does I suppose they must be deducted 
from the 224? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have really 
nothing to do with the Scotch prisons. 

Dre. TANNER: Are we to under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has nothing to say to these pri- 
soners, and that they are not to be cared 
for ? 

Me. MATTHEWS: I say that I have 
nothing to do with the Scotch prisons. 

Dre. TANNER: That is not the 
point. I would again déprecate the 
anti-religious position taken up by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
Do I understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman has nothing to do with the 
Scotch chaplains? I would ask whether 
there is any responsible Member of the 
Government who has to do with the 
Scotch prisons ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That is a matter 
which comes under the Scotch Prisons 
Vote. * 

Me. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): The right hon. Gentleman says 
he has nothing to do with the Scotch 
prison chaplains, but he cannot say that 
he has nothing to do with the Welsh 
prison chaplains. Fortunately, there are 
not many prisons in the Principality, 
and there are now fewer than there 
used to be. But there is one thing 
about the chaplains—they are all of one 
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sect. I want to know if the right hon. 
Gentleman will take into consideration 
the desirability of selecting Noncon- 
formists in appointing prison chaplains 
in Wales ? 

(10.5.) Mr. STUART WORTLEY : 
The prison chaplains in Wales are paid 
exactly as they are in England. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS: It is not a matter 
of pay, but of appointing them from one 
sect. All the chaplains belong to the 
Church of England. 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary will give some answer 
to my hon. Friend.: 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There is no pro- 
vision by law for the appointment of any 
chaplains except those belonging to the 
Established Church. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS: And Roman 
Catholics ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They are not 
chaplains, but Roman Catholic priests, 
who are appointed to officiate amongst a 
certain number of prisoners. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: Are we to 
understand that even where the 
majority of the people do not belong 
to the Church of England the Home 
Secretary is obliged to appoint clergy- 
men of the Church of England as prison 
chaplains ? 

Mr. MORTON: It seems from the 
Estimates that the right hon, Gentle- 
man has power to appoint a visiting 
Presbyterian clergyman as well as 
Roman Catholic priests. If that is 
the case the right hon. Gentleman can 
surely appoint a Baptist, Wesleyan, or 
other Noncomformist chaplain in Wales. 

De. CLARK: If the right hon. Gen" 
tleman Jooks at the Estimates he wil 
find that priests are put down at £200 a 
year, the salary rising after five years to 
£250, and after another five years to 
£300. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask whether 
we are to understand that the over- 
whelming mass of the prisoners in Eng- 
lish gaols belong to the Established 
Church? The right hon. Gentleman 
assumes a singularly unfortunate position. 
If he will only quit his present religious 
attitude he will, I think, be able to 
furnish us with some solution of this 
problem. 
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(10.8.) The Committee diyided :— 
Ayes 56; Noes 97.— (Div. List, No. 
383.) 

Original Question again proposed. 
#(10.17.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) : I wish to draw attention to 
the conditionsof service of prison warders. 
Their usual hours of labour are 12 per 
day—from 6 o’clock in the morning to 
6 in the evening—and every third 
night they have to remain on duty until 
9 or 10, and sometimes until 12. In 
addition to this, the warder is frequently 
called on to sleep in the prison in case 
he is required, and yet he is expected to 
resume duty at the usual hour in the 
morning. Then, as tothe wages of these 
men, they are exceedingly low having 
regard to the nature of the duties. On 
a man entering the Service he receives 
23s. a week, with an increase of £la 
year for five years, when the increment 
stops, and the enly chance he then has 
of further increase is by promotion. The 
chances of promotion, however, have 
during recent years been much lessened, 
owing, no doubt, to a happy cause— 
namely, the large diminution of , the 
prison population. Still, that is no reason 
why some compensation, in some form or 
other, should not be given to those men 
for the loss they sustain in this respect. 
I find that some years ago an assistant 
warder, on an average, became a head 
warder at the end of seven years, 
whereas now the average period is about 
15 years. Then, with regard to the 
quarters provided for the warders—for 
which they have to pay £9 2s. a year 
out of their already scanty pay—in some 
of the prisons they are ina very crowded 
and insanitary condition. A little while 
ago there appeared in the public 
journals a letter from Mr. Pearce 
Edgcumbe showing the way in which 
some of the warders are housed—showing 
that their residences at Portland are 
almost as bad as slums in the East End 
of London. Next, as to the question of 
superannuation. The age of compulsory 
retirement is 65, and a warder cannot 
retire on a full pension until he has 
served for 40 years. The morale of a 
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prison largely depends on the character 
of the warders, and yet these men are 
overworked and underpaid, and the 
houses in which they live, though 
public property, are frequently in a 
most insanitary condition. And, besides 
all this, these men are subjected to a 
very harsh military discipline. They 
are harassed by numerous fines for 
very trifling neglects of duty. In some 
foreign countries great attention is paid 
to the culture and recreation of the 
prison warders, but in England nothing 
of the kind is done. And there is 
another point in regard to these warders 
to which I would desire to call attention. 
It is a singular instance of the degree to 
which we are now carrying centrali- 
sation in the administration of our 
prisons. There are some 10 or 12 
prisons at the present time which are 
now administered by a warder instead 
of a Governor—that is to say, you puta 
man who is receiving perhaps at the 
outside £3 a week in charge of a prison 
with 200 or 300 prisoners. The chaplain 
and the surgeon are both nominally 
under the control of the Governor. Now, 
can the right hon. Gentleman contend 
for a moment that a person in the posi- 
tion of a warder is capable of exercising 
control over the’ chaplain and the 
surgeon? It is obvious that the chaplain 
and the surgeon will under such cir- 
cumstances do pretty much as they 
like, and it is also obvious that the 
Acting Governor will have no control nor 
discretion, but will be practically under 
the leading strings of the Prison Com- 
missioners. I think that the degree 
of centralisation to which we have now 
attained is a matter which demands the 
serious attention of the public. Along 
with this centralisation, we also see that 
ameliorating influences in the prisons 
have, to a very considerable extent, 
fallen in the background, and that good 
influences from the outside are being 
more ard more excluded. However, my 
main object in rising is to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the circum- 
stances of these warders, and unless I 
can obtain a satisfactory statement from 
the Home Secretary, promising some 
amelioration of their condition I shall 
persevere in the Amendment I now 
move, namely, to reduce the Vote by 
£200 under Sub-head B. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item D, Pay and Allowances of 
Officers, be reduced by £200 in respect 
of Pay of Warders.”—(Mr. Pickersgiil.) 


(10.25.) Mr. STUART WORTLEY : 
The claims of the warders to increased 
pay and improved conditions of service 
are at present the subject of investiga- 
tion by a Committee appointed this 
Session for the express purpose of deal- 
ing with their grievances, and until that 
Committee report it will be premature 
for me to enter into the matter. The 
last time the claims of the warders were 
investigated was in 1883, when a Com- 
mittee decided that there was no cause 
for complaint, and did not recommend 
any increase of pay. As to the quarters 
of the officers at Portland Prison, the 
matter was the subject of a question in 
the House a few weeks ago, and it then 
appeared that, although some of the 
quarters are insanitary, those quarters 
have been vacated, and are now un- 
occupied. The matter is still receiving 
attention. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL: The hon. Mem- 
ber has not made any reference to the 
fact that some 12 prisons are at present 
under the control not of Governors, as 
under the old system, but of warders. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY : These 
prisons are only very small establish- 
ments, and there may be some where 
arrangements of the kind referred to 
have to be made. No doubt the hon. 
Member is right in suggesting that 
caution must be used in making these 
arrangements. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL: The hon. Mem- 
ber says the prisons are small, but some 
of them contain 150 prisoners. But 
whether small or large the point is 
that these places are under the absolute 
control of men receiving only £3 per 
week. I ask how is it possible for such 
men to control the chaplain and surgeon 
—professional men of education? As 
to the Committee to which the hon. 
Member refers, it was appointed, I 
think, more than six months ago. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY : No. 
*Mr. PICKERSGILL: How long ago? 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY: During 
the present Session. 
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*Mr. PICKERSGILL: Then, may I 
ask when it is likely to conclude its 
labours and present its Report ? 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: I am 
tgld that the Report is actually in proof 
at the present moment; but it has not 
yet come in. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Service Estimates. 


Original Question again proposed. 


(10.30.) Mr. S. T. EVANS: I wish 
to call attention to the item of £750 for 
prison chaplains in Wales, and to move 
the reduction of the Vote by that amount. 
I find that, besides Roman Catholic 
clergymen, a visiting Presbyterian re- 
ceives a stipend, and I therefore want 
to know why the Nonconformists should 
not be allowed to have chaplains? If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary is bound by Act of Parliament 
to dispense this-favouritism, I think that, 
at any rate, we have aright to callon the 
ministers. of the Established Church to 
perform these functions for nothing. I 
move to reduce the Vote by the sum of 
£150. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item D, Pay and Allowances of 
Officers, be reduced by £750, in respect 
of Pay of Chaplains.”—(Mr. S. 7’. Evans.) 


Mr. T. ELLIS: I support the Amend- 
ment. Since the administration of the 
prisons has been centralised this is the 
only opportunity we have of calling 
attention to these anomalies, and this is 
worse than an anomaly. If the right 
hon. Gentleman is bound by Act of 
Parliament to nominate in a Noncon- 
formist country only ministers of the 
Established Church, then I think the 
least those clergymen should do is to do 
their work, so far as prisons are con- 
cerned, for very much less pay than 
they now receive; and considering the 
little they have to do among the Welsh 
people, I think they might undertake 
this prison work for nothing. The same 
question crops up again in regard to 
workhoases, but there local opinion has 
some sort of sway over nominations; 
but since 1877, since the centralising of 
prisoa control, this is the only oppor- 
tunity we have of challenging the ap- 
pointments. I hope my hon. Friend 
will press his Motion to a Division. 
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(10.35.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 56; Noes 100.—(Div. List, No. 
384.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


(10.44.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.): I have no desire to pro- 
tract these proceedings in Committee, 
but there is a meritorious body of public 


servants whose salaries are included in 
this Vote, and who claim that they have 
not been fairly treated. I mean the 
clerical staff of the prisons. When the 
prisons were taken over by the Govern- 
ment under the Act of 1877 a very con- 
siderable change was necessarily made in 
the clerical staff, and certain regulations 
were made by an Order in Council in the 
year 1879. The Prison Commissioners 
required that the prison clerks should 
not enter the Service by open competi- 
tion, but were to be nominated and to 
possess certain qualifications not gene- 
rally required. They were required to 
be of at least 20 years of age, and 
Sir Edward DuCane, before the Civil 
Service Commission, two years ago, 
specially dwelt on the necessity of 
having men for the prison clerical 
staff of somewhat higher qualifications 
than the ordinary clerks in the Civil 
Service. So here is a special class of 
Civil servants with special qualifications ; 
and in the Order in Council to which I 
have referred these prison clerks were 
led to expect all the advantage of the 
Civil Service, rising to salaries of £300 
or £400 a year. The prison clerks, 
instead of realising the prospect the 
Government set before them, find the 
path of promotion blocked, and them- 
selves stranded, in middle age or 
advanced life, at salaries of £150 and 
£200 instead of £300. There has been 
a distinct breach of faith on the part of 
the Government, and in equity these 
clerks have a strong claim to considera- 
tion. For reasons into which I now 
need not enter, I ceased to be a member 
of the Civil Service Commission ; but if 
I had remained a member, I should 
have done my best to bring the case of 
these clerks before the Commission. As 
a matter of fact, their case was not pre- 
sented, though they presented Memorials 
desiring to be heard. The head of the 
Department (Sir E. DuCane), under 
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some misapprehension, informed the 
Commissioners that the clerks on the 
staff did not desire to make any personal 
representation. A short time since, I 
think in December last, some kind of 
re-arrangement of the scales of pay was 
decided upon, with the class called. store- 
kepers at the head of the list, then first- 
class and second-class clerks. The second- 
class were to begin at £70, rising to 
£150 ; the first-class rising from £155 
to £200. .The result of the arrange- 
ment is that the men who entered the 
Service at 20 or 21 years of age have to 
serve 16 years before reaching £200, 
and then 10 years more, when under the 
most favourable circumstances con- 
ceivable, and which in practice can 
scarcely be attained, they may reach the 
maximum of £300. In ordinary civil 
life there might be a ground for action 
in this breach of faith, but of course the 
clerks have no means of recovery or 
action against the Government. Beyond 
all cavil, these clerks have been misled ; 
the conditions under which they entered 
the Service have been falsified. I do 
hope we shall have from the Govern- 
ment a promise of amelioration of the 
position of these public servants. 


(10.52.) Mr. STUART WORTLEY : 
This subject has been investigated by a 
Departmental Committee. The proposal 
made to it was that the two classes, con- 
sisting of 43 first-class clerks and 139 
second-class clerks, should be merged 
into one class, so that the majority 
should receive higher emoluments. This, 
however, was found impracticable on 
account of the different-sized prisons 
that had to be provided for; but the 
number of clerks of the first-class has 
been increased tv 93, and the number in 
the second-class had been reduced to 83, 
and this involves the raising of a propor- 
tionate number of salaries from £140 to 
£190, and from £155 to £200. There 
has also been an increase in the number 
of storekeepers, whose position is one of 
advantage, and of the number of clerks 
who receive higher pay for taking 
charge of stores. In this way it is 
understood that grievances have sub- 
stantially been met. Experience has 


shown that, whether owing to the cen- 
tralisation of the prison system or other 
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causes, there has been a great decrease 
in the number of prisons, and, therefore, 
in that of. posts available, but the 
Government cannot be held to blame on 
that account. On the other hand, I sub- 
mit that by improvements in pay and by 
recent changes the Government have 
done all that could be expected to meet 
the claims of these clerks. Under the 
circumstances, I do not think the Govern- 
ment can be held to blame for not having 
done their best in the matter. 


(11.0.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I can 
quite understand how with such officials 
as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stuart 
Wortley) at the head of the Civil Service, 
feelings of disgust, of impatience, and of 
a sense of injustice are very rapidly de- 
veloping, to the damage of the public 
interest. The hon. Gentleman has not 
answered one of the points raised. He 
has not said anything about the clerks 
who were in the Service when the Go- 
vernment took over the prisons. He 
fell back on the alteration in the scales 
of pay, and said the Government had 
benefited the clerks through that. He 
told us how they have raised the 
maximum. It is perfectly true they 
have. [Mr. Sruarr Wortrey: And also 
the numbers; there are more than 
double.] There the hon. Gentleman is 
misleading the Committee, or else he 
does not understand the facts. The 
Home Secretary never would have given 
us the answer the Under Secretary has 
given us. I never heard any man give 
an answer with regard to a portion of 
the Pablic Service so utterly unworthy 
of a large-minded Administration as that 
which has just fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman. I do hope that for the sake 
of the Civil Service the Home Secretary 
will keep his subordinate in check and 
prevent him creating those feelings of 
dissatisfaction, discontent, and distrust 
which speeches such as his are calculated 
tocreate. Unless the Government have 
got some better answer to give than the 


flimsy answer we have just had, I shall | 


be under the necessity of dividing the 
Committee. I beg to move to reduce 
the Vote by the sum of £1,000 in 
connection with Item D. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item D be reduced by £1,000.— 
{Mr. A. O'Connor.) 

Mr. Stuart Wortley 
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(11.6.) Dr. CLARK: I intended to 
move a reduction of the Vote on other 
grounds; but we had better take the 
whole discussion now. Last year I 
found that first and second-class clerks 
in England and Scotland had the 
same salaries. This year I find there 
has been an increase in the maximum 
salary of the first-class clerks in English 
prisons from £190 to £200, and an in- 
crease in the maximum salary of the 
second-class clerks from £130 to £150. 
Every official in England is paid a higher 
maximum than in Scotland, and I want 
to know why the Government have 
increased the pay of the prison clerks in 
England and not in Scotland. If the 
present state of things exists next year 
we shall certainly take a Division and 
fight the question out. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I hope we shall have some 
explanation respecting the increase in 
the salaries of the English officials. 
Before the increase took place in 
November last the Scotch and English 
clerks were on exactly the same level, 
and surely we are entitled to know why, 
when the work of the clerks in both 
countries is precisely the same, an in- 
crease should be given to the clerks in 
one country and not to those in the 
other? 


Mr. MORTON: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman is going to give us 
some answer to the case put forward. 
I do not profess to thoroughly under- 
stand the question, but surely we are 
entitled to some explanation from the 
Home Secretary with regard to the 
charges made by the hon. Member for 
Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor). As far as 
I can understand the Estimates, we 
amply protect those who receive large 
salaries, and show little consideration for 
the men in receipt of small stipends. 
Such a state of things is to be greatly 
deprecated. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I can only re- 
peat what my hon. Friend has already 
told the Committee. I do not assert 
that the condition of these clerks is 
all that could be desired, but it is not 
possible to alter the conditions of the 
Public Service for the sake of one small 
class. The clerks in the Prison Depart- 


-| ment are in a position that compares not 
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unfavourably with that of clerks in other 
Departments of the Public Service. 


(11.12.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR: At any 
rate, no one can object to the tone of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; no one can feel 
that any disposition of resentment will be 
enkindled by his words. But the right 
hon. Gentleman touched very lightly—if, 
indeed, he touched it at all—the point I 
wished to deal with. You induced a 
number of men to enter a particular 
branch of the Service under distinct 
representations as to prospects and pro- 
motion and pay, and when you got them 
into the Service you would not allow 
them to leave that particular branch, and 
you refused to give them the pay you 
promised them. The-Home Secretary 
says that his predecessor in office had 
nothing to do with the matter; but the 
Order in Council says he had. The 
fees charged by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners in connection with entry 
into the Service are fixed after consulta- 
tion by them with the heads of the Civil 
Departments. Therefore, in the case of 
these clerks, I maintain that there has 
been a gross breach of faith. 


(11.17.) Mr. WALLACE: There is 
a very great difference in this House 
between what may be called logical 
relevancy and practical relevancy. In 
the matter of logical relevancy I can see 
the Home Secretary is right, but in 
practical relevancy I can see he is wrong. 
I mean tostick to the practical relevancy 
in this matter, and I regret that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Caithness has 
not announced his intention of taking a 
Division, for the simple reason that there 
is no possibility of getting justice to Scot- 
land, or for any community that is 
smaller than the English community, 
unless we take ourselves to processes 
that are more open to practical recom- 
mendation than to logical conclusion. I 
want to know why the English salaries 
have been increased, while those in 
Scotland have been allowed to stand 
still? I think the Scottish Law Officers 
of the Crown who are present have very 
feebly stood by the rights and interests 
of Scotland, when an inequality of this 
description is- presented to the House, 
and is not dealt with argumentatively by 
the financial authorities on the Treasury 
Bench. 
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(11.20.) Dr. CLARK : I did not want 
to take two Divisions ; but if the Governe 
ment will not answer my question, I shall 
be compelled to move a reduction of the 
Vote by £2,190, the amount involved. If 
we are treated with silent contempt, the 
only thing we can do is to make our- 
selves felt. Surely the Home Secretary 
or one of the Scottish Law Officers can 
tell us why this increase has been given 
to Raglan and not to Scotland. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am sure there 
is no wish on the part of any occu- 
pant of the Government Bench to be 
discourteous to hon. Gentlemen. We 
are asked why we. have dealt with the 
case of the English officials only. It isa 
little discouraging that the moment we 
attempt to deal with the alleged griev- 
ances of one class of officials, a host 
of other grievances is to be raised. 
Certain grievances were put forward 
by English prison officials. According 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, we have 
not satisfied them; we have endea- 
voured to satisfy them, but we have not, 
and I regret that that has been the re- 
sult. Special circumstances were put be- 
fore us in the case of the English officials. 
We have not had any special case put for- 
ward by the Scotch officials, and the 
reason why we have not attempted to 
deal with the case of the Seotch officials 
is that it has not been brouglit forward. 
If they can prove that the same grounds 
exist for favourably considering their 
case, as were shown in the case of the 
English officials, the attention of the Trea- 
sury will,no doubt, be given to the matter. 
I hope hon. Members will see after 
this intimation that we have not been 
niggardly in the case of Scotland. I do 
not wish to shut the door to any claim 
that may be made. I only repeat that 
we have only dealt with the special cir- 
cumstances put before us. 


(11.24.) Dr. CLARK : I expected such 
an answer from the Government. Next 
year if the present state of things is then 
in existence we shall raise the whole 
question at length. The lower grade 
clerks have always been on the same foot- 
ing as similar officials in England, and by 
next year we hope the Treasury will 
have acted fairly all round. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Whenthe right hon. 
Gentleman talks about the discourage- 
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ment to deal with grievances, I should 
like to point out that 177 persons in 
England benefit by the augmented salary. 
In Scotland only 14 would be affected ; 
surely it would be asmall matter to raise 
their salaries to a similar extent. 


(11.27.) Mr. WALLACE: I under- 
stand from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the reason why the English 
applicants have been more favoured than 
their Scotch brethren is that they have 
been more importunate. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Gentleman 
is mistaken. There were special cir- 
cumstances brought forward in the case 
of the English prison officials. I do not 
know whether those special circum- 
stances apply to Scotland. 


Mr. WALLACE: I understand that 
if the Scotch officials are able to bring for- 
ward certain special circumstances cer- 
tain particular modifications and certain 
diversities in connection with their 
claims they will possibly be as successful 
as the English officials. I shall be con- 
tent under the present circumstances to 
refrain from further opposition to the 
passing of this Vote. 


Mr. A. O’CONNOR: If by putting the 
Committee to the trouble of a Division 
I could secure anything, I would not 
hesitate to invite the Home Secretary to 
walk through the Division Lobby; but as 
I do not see any chance of securing the 
object I am aiming at, I ask leave to 
withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £87,133, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, i892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Lord Advocate’s Depart- 
ment, and other Law Charges, and the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Courts of Law and Justice 
in Scotland. 


(11.32.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHER- 
LAN D (Sutherland): I wish to get 


some information with regard to a 

legal officer whose position is not so well 

known to us as that of other legal 

officers. I refer to the Crown Agent. 

What are his duties, and is he engaged 
Mr. Caldwell 
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in other pursuits outside his office 
work ? 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. P. B. Rosertson, Bute): The duties 
of the office are of an important cha- 
racter, and it is a permanent office. 
The gentleman in question acts as 
solicitor for the Crown in Scotland, and 
in that capacity has the management of 
criminal prosecutions. The present 
holder of the office is Mr. Jamieson, 
who is well known as one of the most 
accomplished and experienced men of 
business in the country. He is engaged, 
as all his predecessors were, in the con- 
dnect of business on his own account; 
but I am convinced that no public 
service rendered to Scotland is more 
valuable than that performed by the 
Crown Agent. 


(11.35.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHER- 
LAND: 1 should like to point out that in 
other public offices steps have been 
taken to secure that the official has no 
private practice, and I would suggest 
it would be better if the Crown Agent 
were precluded from engaging in 
private practice. There is an _ in- 
creasing tendency in Scotland to 
separate public duties from private 
work ; and as I gather that the holder of 
this office does not change with a change 
of Government, it becomes all the 
more easy to provide that he should 
confine his attention to the duties of 
the post. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I may 
point out that the Crown Agent 
has no power to determine who is to be 
prosecuted, or what shall take place in 
that direction. For that the Lord Advo- 
cate is responsible. No professional man 
of such standing would consent to give 
his entire services for £1,200 a year, 
and it is quite unnecessary that any 
such change should be made. 


*(11.38.) Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I think it right to confirm 
the observations which have fallen 
from the Lord Advocate. I have had 
considerable experience in the admini- 
stration of the Criminal Law ia Scot- 
land. When I was at the Bar, and after- 
wards when I was Legal Secretary to 
the Lord Advocate, I was in constant 
correspondence with the Crown Agent. 
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The considerations which apply to the 
office of Procurator Fiscal in the matter 
of having @ private practice do not 
apply to the Crown Agent. Whereas the 
Procurator Fiscal, in his local sphere, has 
a great deal to say in the institution 
of criminal prosecutions, the Crown 
Agent has no discretion in the matter at 
all, The discretion rests with the Lord 
Advocate and his deputies. The ques- 
tion as to whether the Crown Agent 
should be allowed to have a private 
practice has been several times carefully 
considered. 1t was considered by Lord 
Advocate M‘Neill, afterwards a dis- 
tinguished Judge and a Member of the 
other House of Parliament; and again 
it was considered by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Clackmannan ; 
and the decision they both came to, 
without the slightest hesitation, was 
that it was so important that the 
holder of the office should be a man 
of high position and wide experi- 
ence that it would be a great pity to 
appoint a mere permanent official, and not 
to have the advantage the country now 
possesses of having for the Crown 
Agent a man in the foremost rank of 
his profession. I can conscientiously 
assure my hon. Friend that there is no 
‘ ground for adverse criticism on this Vote, 
and that the services of the Crown 
Agent are very cheaply obtained. 


*Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (Inver. 
ness-shire): I wish on the sub-head— 
Law Agent to the Woods and Forests in 
Scotland—to raise a question as to the 
alienation of Crown fisheries, and to ask 
for an assurance that the practice shall 
not be continued. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, 
That is not relevant to this Vote. 


(11.41.) Mr. WALLACE: I have 
no wish to move a substantial reduction 
in the Vote ; but in regard to the offices 
of Lord Advocate and Solicitor General 
for Scotland, I must say that the sala- 
ries are remarkably small ‘compared 
with those of the Attorney General and 
Solicitor General for England. Certainly, 
the Government get good value for their 
money in their Law Officers, and I am, 
therefore, unable to understand the 
arithmetical principles on which the 
difference is made. But there is one 


order ! 


item in the Vote—a comparatively 
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trivial one—which I have noticed on 
previous occasions, and intend to draw 
attention toevery year so longasitappears 
in the Votes, and that is the Vote for 
macers and trumpeters. I cannot 
understand why this Vote is persevered 
in, and why this money, which might be 
much better spent in Scotland, is thus 
wasted. Why should £320 be spent 
upon trumpeters? It is, to my mind, ° 
utterly unpractical, and leads to no 
beneficial result. The trumpeters are 
practically useless even in their own De- 
partment. They each receive a salary of 
£16 16s, 4d. a year, and a uniform once 
in every five years. A man whose 
uniform lasts five years cannot have very 
much to do. Let the Lord Advocate 
conceive what a hat would be like on 
the ultimate day of the fifth year if it 
were much used. And what would be 
the state of the boots at the end of the 
quinquennial period. Ido not wish to 
deal with other items of garmenture ; but 
it must be assumed that the uniform has 
to be kept decent in order to maintain 
the honour of the country. And if it 
keeps decent for five years it cannot be 
very much used. With respect to the 
macers, their functiens are altogether 
formal. They may have some substan- 
tial service to perform; but I have 
never been able to find out what their 
functions are in the Court of Justiciary. 
I believe they go on circuit ; but surely 
justice would be as effectively adminis- 
tered without their attendance. I see 
the whole amount of salaries is £820 a 
year—£820 spent on wind and macers, 
under the pretence that it is conducive to 
the proper administration of justice in 
Scotland. Might not the money be spent 
more usefully, say on an Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland? The Scottish 
Judiciary would get on very well with- 
out these trumpeters and macers, They 
ought to be abolished, and the money 
thereby saved devoted to some useful 
purpose. I rejoice that there should be 
such difficulty in finding fault with the 
Scotch Estimates, and [ can only say that 
I desire to purge the almost pure Esti- 
mates for Scotland from these absurdi- 
ties. 

(11.50.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : 


I am not sure that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman quite realises the functions 
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of the macers. The macer in Scotland 
is in England the usher, an officer with 
whom no fault is ever found, and who is 
necessary for maintaining the order and 
decorum of the Court. But even in the 
office of macer, a considerable economy 
has been effected in recent years, be- 
cause, while the Court of Justiciary used 
to have a staff of macers for itself, who 
only went on circuit, those macers have 
now to perform their duties in both the 
Civil and the Justiciary Courts. As for 
the trumpeters, the hon. Member has 
himself vindicated the Vote to a large 
extent, because he has even censured the 
economy with which the modest state of 
the establishment is maintained. I 
objected to them having a uniform only 
in five years, and, accordingly, I have to 
defend the Vote against the charge of 
undue niggardliness which the hon. 
Member has suggested. But I ma 
remind the hon. Member that even the 
office of trumpeters has been carefully 
economised of recent years. 


Dr. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): Is there any explanation to be 
given as to the office of election petition 
appeals ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: There 
have recently been no election petition 
appeals, and the item for the officer 
under that head is not a Vote so much 
asan Estimate. The sum may not be 
necessary. 


Sik G. CAMPBELL: I desire to ask 
as to the fees received by the Legal 
Secretary to the Lord Advocate ? 


(11.56.) Mr. J. P.B. ROBERTSON: As 
regards the fees in addition to the salary 
which the Lord Advocate’s Secretary 
receives, these are mainly for drafting, 
and they vary from year to year. I 
cannot say off-hand how much the 
Secretary receives, this year or last year, 
because recently the method which I 
think best has been adopted of having 
the bills drafted by experts. As regards 
Advocates Depute, the fees they receive, 
in addition to their salaries, are fees 
given in cases where they are merely 
selected as counsel in appeals to the High 
Court of Justiciary or suspensions in 
special 'cases relating to the decisions 
given in Courts below. In such cases, 
the Procurator Fiscal in Edinburgh or 

Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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elsewhere may employ any counsel they 
like, and, accordingly, if they employ as 
their counsel Advocates who are Advo- 
cates Depute, the fees are paid to them 
in the ordinary practice of their profes- 
sion, although related to guasi-criminal 
work. Then, as to Procurators Fiscal, 
there has been a steady tendency in 
recent years to put them on salary, and 
in most cases where they are still paid 
by fees, they are survivals of old appoint- 
ments. . 


(12.0.) Dr. CLARK: I do not ex- 
pect we shall get much satisfaction out 
of the present Lord Advocate in relation 
to these Crown Agents any more than 
we have had any satisfaction from pre- 
vious Lord Advocates. Officials of the 
same character in England and Ireland 
are permanent officials, and I think the 
Crown Agent in Scotland ought to be 
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Y | like the Director of Public Prosecutions 


in England and the other official of the 
same kind in Ireland. The salary might 
be re-arranged and fixed at £1,500 or 
£1,600 a year. I think the present sys- 
tem isa bad one. We have the Crown 
Solicitor in Scotland acting for the 
Crown and for half a dozen landlords. I 
know he acts for several Dukes. Itmay 
be that the Crown Solicitor can in these 
cases act impartially; but the feeling is 
that the Crown Agent does, in the in- 
terest of his other clients, control several 
matters in relation to Crown business. I 
on a previous occasion pointed out how 
the Solicitor for the Woods and Forests 
was under suspicion in this respect, and 
I am sure it is a bad thing that the ap- 
pointment should be in the private 
patronage of the Lord Advocate. Itisno 
use taking a Division now, but we must 
see what can be done under a future 
Government, The Solicitor should be 
appointed to give the whole of his time, 
with a salary proportionate to the work. 


(12.5.) Mr. CALDWELL: I think 
we could secure the services of a very 
superior Law Agent in Scotland for 
£1,000 a year. It would be for the 
public interest if the Crown Agent and 
the Agent for Woods and Forests were 
made into one official, who should not 
have private practice and be the agent of 
a large landowner, and who should be 
permanently in office; because in con- 
nection with criminal procedure in 
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Scotland, it is important to have con- 
tinuity of office. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The taxpayer 
is not likely to gain very much from 
the proposals of Scotch Members. I 
find that whenever Scotch Members 
suggest the reduction of one salary they 
invariably suggest an increase in two or 
three others. Therefore, I am content 
with things as they are. I wish tocom- 
plain of the item of £50 for the trial of 
Election Petitions, That item has ap- 
peared in the Estimates for the last 10 
years, and I think that when the Minister 
in charge of a particular Estimate states 
that he does not anticipate for a moment 
thatit will bespentduring thecurrent year 
it ought not to appear on the Estimates. 
The result is, it is transferred to some 
other item under the head of law charges, 
or it goes to swell the Budget surplus at 
the end of the year. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £25,354, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices in Her Majesty’s 
General Register House, Edinburgh.” 


*(12.9.) Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: 
I desire to call the attention of the Lord 
Advocate and the Secretary to the 
Treasury to the office of Register of 
Sasines. The matter has been before 
the Treasury for a number of years. 
There was great dissatisfaction on the 
part of many when that office was trans- 
ferred to the Treasury. The higher 
officials were satisfied with their old 
position, but there are a considerable 
number of most deserving men called 
engrossing clerks who complain that 
they have been excluded from the 
benefits of the Act of 1879. These clerks 
have been constantly urging their being 
placed on the same footing as others 
—that is to say, the commissioned clerks 
—with powers of getting an increase 
of salary, and also of being promoted 
to higher grades. Of a sudden the 
Secretary for Scotland, no doubt acting 
on the advice of the Treasury, withdrew 
all countenance whatever from these 
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clerks, who consider that they are 
exceedingly ill-used. Some months ago 
I put a question to the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, asking for the 
ogee of the correspondence, and 
or the Report of an inquiry into the 
state of the office presided over by the 
late Lord Lee. The Secretary to 
the refused to produce the 
documents, and I now call upon him to 
mention what the purport of that Report 
was as regards these engrossing clerks. 

*(12.12.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 


burgh, W.): I beg to support the appeal 
of my hon. Friend. The condition and 
salaries of these clerks have been con- 
stantly brought forward before the House 
for many years past. In view of the 
representations which were made in 
this, House, a Departmental Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1888. The 
Report of that Departmental Com- 
mittee has never been published, but it 
is understood the Committee reported 
in favour of the claims of these clerks. 
A Minute issued by the Scottish Seeretary 
did not grant the claims put forward on 
the part of the engrossing clerks, though 
it did those of the commissioned clerks. 
The clerks naturally feel that if the 
Departmental Committee did report in 
favour of their claims, they ought to 
have some explanation from the Scottish 
Secretary and the Scottish Office as to 
the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, and why the distinction has been 
made between them andthe commissioned 
clerks. I should also like to have some 
information from the Secretary to. the 
Treasury or the Lord Advocate with 
regard to another branch in the Register 
House—namely, the Minute Book clerks, 
six in number. It is a small matter. 
They have presented a Memorial to the 
Secretary to the Treasury in which they 
represent that they can now only earn 
under the re-organisation an average of 
£130 or £140 instead of from £170 to 
£190. They think, and with justice, 
that it was never intended that they 
should suffer in this way for the re- 
organisation. It is a small matter; only 
six men are affected, three of whom 
have been in the Service since 1868-9. 
I would urge upon the Government that 
they should inquire why it is these 
s ata 
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clerks are dissatisfied, and what is really 
their complaint. 

(12.15.) Mr. WALLACE: I am not 
generally in favour of any movement 
the effect of which would be to add to 
the Estimates, but in this particular case 
I really wish to have some explanation 
why these engrossing clerks should not 
be on the same footing as certain other 
clerks whose claims have been acknow- 
ledged. It is exceedingly difficult to 
understand the affairs of the Sasines 
Office ; but my hon. Friend has sounded 
the depths and fathomed the difficulties, 
and his opinion is that the engrossing 
clerks ought under Statute to have the 
same footings commissioned clerks, and 
I agree with him. Such documents as 
have been made public may be quoted 
in favour of my hon. Friend’s conten- 
tion. Inthe Treasury Minute of 1881 
it is distinctly laid down that the 
abridgment clerks are to be put on the 
permanent establishment of the Depart- 
ment. The position of the abridgment 
clerks includes the engrossing clerks. 


(12.22.) Mr. JACKSON: It is quite 
certain that the engrossing clerks are 
not in the Treasury Minute to which 
the hon. Member refers. They are 
simply clerks who are paid by piece- 
work. They are not on the establish- 
ment of the Civil Service, and they are 
practically in the same position as 
copyists in other branches of the Civil 
Service in this country. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN: I think we 
ought to have some further informa- 
tion. Three years ago the Departmental 
Committee, presided over by the late 
Lord Lee, reported upon the claims of 
these gentlemen ; and though the Report 
was never made public, it is commonly 
asserted, and has never been denied, that 
the Report was in favour of those claims. 
The claim of the commissioned clerks has 
been granted, while that of the engross- 
ing clerks has not been granted, and I 
want to know upon what ground this 
distinction has been made. Also, I 
should be glad to have some reply in 
relation to that limited class to which I 
have referred—the Minute Book clerks. 


*(12.26.) Mr. FRASER-MACKIN- 
TOSH: The right hon. Gentleman 
introduces the word “ copyists,” a 
Mr. Buchanan 
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novelty in the office. The clerks are 
engaged on work of an important 
character requiring the greatest care, and 
though they are paid at so much a page, 
this is merely carrying out the rule 
observed prior to the transference to the 


‘Treasury. Large fees are exacted for 


the work, which requires the greatest 
exactitude. The clerks occupy the same 
standing as the commissioned clerks, and 
until 1879 the engrossing clerks were 
treated as clerks of the Establishment. 
I feel compelled to take a Division 
against the Vote. 


(12.27.) Mr. WALLACE: The treat- 
ment to which we are now being sub- 
jected by the right hop. Gentleman is 
most contemptuous. He seems to think 
we are to accept his ipse dixit on a 
matter of the interpretation of documents. 
If the right hon. Gentleman is simply | 
going to try to work the matter off in 
this autocratic fashion, the Scottish Mem- 
bers may have to resort to the proper 
means of resenting this sort of con- 
temptuous despotism. I have referred 
to the Minute of 1881 emanating from 
the Department for which he is officially 
responsible, and of which he may be con- 
sidered the judicial expositor, but he 
gives us no explanation. His reply is: 
“Sic volo, sic jubeo; stet pro ratione 
voluntas.” The right hon. Gentleman is 
trying to ride a high horse in a way 
that is quite inconsistent either with the 
position of the horse or the rider. I do 
not believe the right hon. Gentleman 
knows anything at all about the 
matter, and we cannot accept his 
official assertions as truth and. gospel. 
The engrossing clerks, whose circum- 
stances we are now considering, were 
put on the same footing by the Treasury 
Minute as the commissioned clerks, and 
the right hon. Gentleman has given no 
answer to the question raised by the hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire and the hon. 
Member for West Edinburgh as to the 
declaration of Lord Lee’s Commission. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will not 
give us an answer such as is suitable to 
the position which Scotch Members—. 
and especially Scotch Members connected 
with the Register House in Edinburgh 
—occupy, probably he will not get this 
Vote as quickly as he anticipates. 
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*(12.32.) Mr. JACKSON: I am very 
sorry that the hon. Member should have 
thought it necessary to address the Com- 
mittee in the tone he hasdone. All I 
want to point out is that the hon. Mem- 
ber has misunderstood the Minute. I say 
again, that if he will make inquiries he 
will find that copying clerks were not 
put on the Establishment by this Minute. 


*Mr. BUCHANAN: But the abridg- 
ment clerks? 


*Mr. JACKSON: They were not the 
men employed in the copying work. If 
the hon. Member will look at the Esti- 
mate he will find that there is a sum of 
money taken for copying. The money is 
paid according to the amount of work 
done, and I can assure the hon. Member 
that he is mistaken that the Treasury 
Minute placed these copyists on the 
Establishment as the Establishment of 
the Civil Service. To do that would be 
to put the clerks in the position of being 
entitled to pension. These copyists are 
not entitled to pensions. 


*Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: As a 
matter of form, I will move to reduce 
the Vote by £60. 


Motion made; and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £25,304, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr, 
Fraser-Mackintosh.) 


*(12.35.) Mr. BUCHANAN: We must 
press for some information on this matter. 
As to the Treasury Minute, what took 
place was this: Six of these engrossing 
clerks were put on the permanent Civil 
Establishment; but it must be well- 
known to the right hon. Gentleman that 
ever since the Minute was published in 
1881 there has been dissatisfaction 
in the office on the part not 
merely of the commissioned clerks, but 
of the engrossing clerks. In 1888 
the Government took the very wise step 
of appointing the Special Committee re- 
ferred to, the head of which was the 
very distinguished Judge, Lord Lee. 
We have never heard it stated to the 
House what the Report of that Com- 
mittee was; but it is well known, and 
has never been denied, that it reported 
generally in favour of the claim put for- 
ward, not merely by the commissioned 
clerks, but by the engrossing clerks. 
‘The Government have carried out the 
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recommendations of the Report as to the 
commissioned clerks, but not as to the 
engrossing clerks; and what we want 
is a statement of the reasons why that 
part of the Report has not been carried 
out. The right hon. Gentleman has 
studiously avoided saying a word as to 
the evidence brought before this 
Committee or what it reported. He 
cannot be in ignorance on these points, 
because they have been brought before 
him in questions, and he must have 
known when the Vote came up to-night 
that the question of this Committee and 
the engrossing clerks would come up 
on this occasion. I therefore say that 
the right hon. Gentleman is treating us 
with less courtesy than we have a right 
to expect when he refuses to answer the 
claims put forward by the representa- 
tives of the people of Scotland. If we 
cannot get a further explanation I shall 
certainly support my hon. Friend in his 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote. 


(12.39.) Mr. WALLACE: I am 
perfectly astonished at the immova- 


bility of the right hon. Gentleman 


under the appeal of the hon. Member 
for West Edinburgh. Nothing could 
have been put in a more conciliatory 
manner, or in a way more fitted to 
evoke a declaration from an official 
willing to give information to those who 
have a right to expect information on 
this matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
has sailed off again on a simple denial. 
He tells me that I am wrong in my 
interpretation of the Treasury Minute, 
but he does not show me that I am 
wrong. He merely says so. I say 
“Yes,” and he says “No.” Is that 
fitting discussion in an assembly such as 
this? I say it is not, and my way of 
argument is as good as that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The thing is reduced 
to a nursery argument. That is the 
way children ina nursery argue. The 
one says it is, and the other says it is 
not. What satisfaction can be got for 
the promotion of public business in 
argumentation of thatkind? The right 
hon. Gentleman has some dim and 
remote understanding of the history 
of this matter, because he jumped 
to a certain particular half-dozen 
of clerks who are placed in @ 
peculiar position by this Minute, 
§ 2 
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I understand that, but 6 and 13 
are not the same thing. There are 
13 abridgment clerks who were put 
on the Establishment by this Minute, 
and they include the engrossing clerks ; 
but the rjght hon. Gentleman can only 
say “No.” Who are the abridgment 
clerks if they are not the engrossing 
clerks? Let him bring proof to show 
that the abridgment clerks are not the 
engrossing clerks. His mere unin- 
structed, individual assertion is of no 
value in this Committee unless proved 
by appropriate argument. He has 
been again and once again, and again 
and once again, and another time in 
addition challenged to give his opinion on 
Lord Lee’s Committee. He will not 
say a word about it. I do not believe 
he knows a word about Lord Lee’s 
Committee. His answer had all the ap- 
pearance of stolid ignorance. What 
right has the Financial Secretary to be 
ignorant of Lord Lee’s Committee? It 
was an important Committee in con- 
nection with this subject, and the right 
hon. Gentleman is bound to have read 
the correspondence with regard to it. I 
do not believe he knows who Lord Lee 
is. Let him acknowledge his ignorance 
of the whole matter, and we shall be 
able to deal with him. If he is not 
ignorant let him tell us whether the 
abridgment clerks, whose position was 
secured in the Minute of 1881, are not 
the very identical engrossing clerks I 
am now putting forward. I insist upon 
his telling us whether he has read the 
correspondence in connection with Lord 
Lee’s Committee or Commission, and 
whether the deliverance of the Commis- 
sion was not in favour of that deci- 
sion ? 

(12.46.) Mr. JACKSON : I amafraid 
that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
and I are not discussing the same item, 
if the hon. Member is correct about his 
13 engrossing clerks. The item I refer 
to is an item of £7,000 for copying. 


Mr. WALLACE: I did not mention 
any item. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
spoke about 13 engrossing clerks, and, 
as I understood, went on to assert that 
they were the same as those to whom I 
had referred, who come under the head 
of copying, and for whom a round sum 

Mr. Wallace 
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has been taken in the Estimates. I can- 
not believe that the hon. eprom 13 
engrossing clerks get £7, ; there- 
fore, I think he must be mistaken in 
thinking that these are the same 
body as those to whom I re- 
ferred. I think he will find he is 
mistaken. Reference has been made to 
a Committee which was appointed, and 
on which a Treasury Representative sat 
—and about which he thinks I know 
very little. Well, I may tell him that I 
had a good deal to do with that Com- 
mittee, and had still more to do with it 
when the Report was made to the Trea- 
sury through the Scotch Office, and I 
was under the impression that the ques- 
tion had been settled to the entire satis- 
faction of those concerned. There is 
one point, as to which I have no Papers, 
and on which Iam in some doubt. I 
am not clear in my mind as to the posi- 
tions of those who have been described 
as “ Minute Clerks.” I cannot from 
recollection say what their position is, 
but I will inform myself on the matter, 
and on Report will give the hon. Mem- 
ber a complete answer. 

*(12.50.) Mr. BUCHANAN: I recog- 
nise the conciliatory tone of the right 
hon. Gentleman, especially with regard 
to the Minute Book Clerks, who are a 
comparatively small body of men. As 
to the other branch of the subject, the 
right hon. Member in his opening re- 
marks adopted a somewhat unworthy 
argument. He knows whom the clerks 
are to whom the hon. Member refers. 
They are the engrossing clerks, who 
held appointments previous to 1879. 
He also knows very well that these 
clerks are 30 in number. Their position 
is an anomaly owing to the passing of 
the Lord Clerk Register Act of that 
year, and to the Treasury Minute, and 
to the action taken in that Minute. 
When the right hon. Gentleman tells us 
that he thought that Lord Lee’s Com- 
mittee had settled the whole matter he 
must have forgotten that during last 
Session, and during the present Session, 
@ series of questions were put on the: 
subject. 

Mr. JACKSON : I have no recollec-. 
tion of any question having been put to. 
me since the Report of the Commis- 
sion. 
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*Mr, BUCHANAN: I thought. the 
hon. Member for Inverness-shire said he 
had put questions. At any rate we have 
not had information. Why, when the 
Committee reported generally i in -favour | to 
of these two 
‘the Executive Authority sanctioned the 
Report in regard to one section of 
them, and not done so in regard to 
the other ? 


(12.54.) Mr. JACKSON: I think it 
is admitted that the office is over-manned, 
the number of clerks being in excess of 
the requirements of the public service. 
It is part of the arrangement that on 
‘consideration of certain improvements 
in the position of these clerks when 
‘vacancies arise, the number shall be 
reduced. I do not think it would have 
ibeen possible to have admitted to these 
ranks a large number of clerks only 
employed in temporary service in the 
sense of only being paid according to the 
amount of work done. The copyists are 
paid according to the work they do. 


*“Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH : The 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken in say- 
‘ing that the office is over-manned. By 
the greater use of printing, the work of 
the six Minute Book clerks has been 


lessened, otherwise the general , business 
is larger than ever. 


Mr. JACKSON: There is a note in 
the Estimates saying that the clerks are 
to be reduced as vacancies arise. 


(12.57.) Mr. WALLACE: The right 
hon. Gentleman does not even yet under- 
‘stand the elements of the position. He 
‘is arguing this matter as a question of 
economic administration, but that is not 
‘the question at all. The question is one 
of the historical claims of certain indivi- 
duals, and the right hon. Gentleman by 
an instinctive dexterity tries to confuse 
the historic argument with this question 
of economic administration. I decline to 
allow him to confuse the two subjects. 
The right hon. Gentleman is trying not 
to bring light into ovr minds, but to 
throw dust in our eyes, and I must tell 
him that that experiment is one which 
depends for its success very much upon 
the quality of the dust he throws, and 
the nature of the eyes he tries to throw 
itinto. I say to him that the engrossing 
clerks had a certain claim at a particular 
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they are not ‘to be mixed. up. 
with the i Cries of * Divide |”) 
Hon. Me not cry “ Divide!’ 
This is meatier whisk must be jhwehed 

a conclusion. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman: ‘tell-me ‘whether ‘the conelu- 
sion of Lord Lee's Committee -was 
favourable or unfavourable to the 
clients of the hon. Member for Inverness- 
shire ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am sorry I did not 
convey to the hon. Member my meaning. 
I am willing to admit—if that will 
satisfy the hon. Gentleman — that I 
am ignorant on the question of these 
Minute clerks. I have promised to 
look into the matter, and, when the 
Vote comes up on Report to-morrow, to 
give full and complete information 
in regard to it. I stated that I had not 
with me the papers rélating to the clerks 
whom I suppose he speaks of as engross- 
ing clerks. I would assure him that I 
had no intention of answering him curtly 
or with any want of courtesy, and [ 
should be sorry if I thought I had. 


Mr WALLACE : Shall we learn any- 
thing as to the Report of Lord Lee’s 
Committee ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have promised to 
make my statement on these points to- 
morrow. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


date, and 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(12.59.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHER- 
LAND: I think that considering the 
importance of the next Vote, which 
relates to the Crofter Commission we 
should now report Progress. I there- 
fore make that Motion. 


Motion made, and question proposed» 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” (Mr. Angus 
Sutherland.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I would venture to 
urge hon. Gentlemen not to press the 
Motion. I rather gather that it is the 
general feeling of the House that we 
should sit late to-night to endeavour to 
make progress. 

Mr. HUNTER: I am in favour of 
having Scotch business discussed at a 
proper hour. The Government are 
entirely responsible for the delay which 
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has occurred in dealing with the Scotch 
Estimates. It has of late years been the 
practice of the Government to take first 
the business of England ‘and Ireland, 
and then at the end of the Session when 
‘half the Members have left to bring on 
the Scotch Votes. If the Session is in con- 
sequence prolonged the fault is that of 
the Government, for Scotland is entitled 
to have more of the time of Parliament 
for the discussion of its affairs. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
must bear in mind that this year the 
Estimates are being taken in their 
regular order, and that, therefore, his 
complaint that Scotch Estimates are 
postponed to the last does not apply. I 
must protest against his suggestion that 
we put Scotland in a back place in these 
matters. 


Dr. CLARK: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman might consider this question 
from another standpoint. On several 
occasions we have got by ballot a special 
night for the discussion of these matters, 
and on each the Government have taken 
the opportunity away from us. Now 
this Estimate is to be brought on at 1 
o’clock in the morning, and last year it 
came on at 3 o’clock in the morning. We 
have some grievances which. we want to 
discuss, and surely it will not be said 
that this hour in the morning is a 
convenient time for the purpose. There 
are only two Scotch Votes left, and I 
think that under the circumstances the 
Government might let us have the 
one of debating them at a reasonable 

our, 


(1.4.) Mr. SEXTON: We are willing 


to sit up late, but the question is to what } 


hour does the Government require the 
sitting prolonged. The Scotch Members 
may reasonably object to going on with 
the Scotch Estimates after 1 o'clock. 
Hitherto the suspension of the 12 o’clock 
rule has only applied to Supply, but now 
it has been agreed to for the purpose of 
enabling other Bills, including some 
Trish Bills, to be advanced a stage. I 
shall, in view of the desirability of 
getting on with those Bills, resist any 
further progress being made with the 
Scotch Votes to-night. 


Me. T. W. RUSSELL: I should like 
to point out that one of the Irish Bills 
Mr. Hunter 
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referred to by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast is a very contentious measure, 
and will be resisted in every possible 
way. I therefore ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to bear that in mind. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Training Colleges 
(Ireland) Bill must be taken some night, 
and although it is confronted by the for- 
midable opposition of the hon. Member 
I hope we shall get it advanced a stage 
to-night. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS  (Berwick- 
shire): I hope the right hon Gentleman 
will listen tothe appeal of my hon. Friends. 
I do not want to bring un 
charges against the Government, but it 
is a curious coincidence that the Scotch 
Estimates are always brought on at a 
most inconvenient hour for Scotch Mem- 
bers. The crofter question is one of 
great importance to the Highlands of 
Scotland, and surely it oughtto be debated 
at a reasonable hour. 

Dr. MACDONALD: I may point out 
that there is a Bill affecting the High- 
lands and Islands on the Paper. It is 
put down night after night but no pro- 
gress is made with it, simply because the 
Lord Advocate does not feel inclined to 
give way to our views. 

.(1.9.) Mr. GOSCHEN: It is not 
the fault of the Government that the 
Scotch Votes have come on ata late hour. 
Hoping the House may make some pro- 
gress with other matters, and in order to 
prevent wrangling and frequent visits 
to the Division Lobby, I reluctantly 
give way to the view of the Scotch 
Members. I hope, however, that dis- 
cussion will not be prolonged to an undue 
length to-morrow. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported to-morrow , 


Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [24th July] reported. 


Resolutions 1 and 2 (see pages 320 
and 339) agreed to. 


3. **That a sum, not exceeding £391,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 


in course of payment during ‘the year ending 
on the Slst day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and connected with the 


an 
County Courts.” 
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(1.15.) Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.):1 
should like to call the attention of the 
Home Secretary to the desirability of 
having a County Court at Grays. There is 
@ population there of 20,000. The 
is close to Tilbury Docks, and not long 
since a deputation of merchants and 
traders and farmers petitioned the Lord 
Chancellor for a Court. That Memorial 
has not even been acknowledged. I 
hope. a County Court will be established 
at Grays, and I can assure the Govern- 
ment it will entail no expense in the 
matter of providing buildings, as there 
are, some there suitable for the pur- 
pose. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : I am surpri 
hear my hon. and gallant Friend say 
that the receipt of the Memorial has not 
been acknowledged. I know that the 
question of the County Courts in Essex has 
been receiving attention at the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor, and that some 
suggestion has been made for transferring 
the Courts. I will take care that the 
matter is further looked into, 


Resolution agreed to. 


4. ‘That a sum, not exceeding £13,047, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of ent during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Police Courts of Londen 
and Sheerness.” 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): When this Vote was under 
Debate the Government promised to 
state what steps had been taken to secure 
the attendance of female warders at 
police stations where women are detained 
at night time. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: My hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary is not in his place. 
If the Vote is postponed he will give the 
information to-morrow. 


Resolution postponed. 


Resolutions 5, 6, and 7 [see pages 354 
and 369] agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 


to-morrow. 





REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 426.) 
CONSIDERATION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


(1.26.) Order read for resuming Ad- 
journed Debate on Amendment proposed 
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to Question [24th July], on Considera- 
tion, as Amended. 

And which Amendment was, in page 
1, line 7, after the word “one,” to insert 


place the words “and Section 3.” — (Mr. 


7. M. Healy.) 

Question again proposed, ‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, 
pege 1, line 13, after “case,” to in- 


fsert “holding and district.” — (Mr. 


Macartney.) 

Mz, T. M. HEALY : I shall not oppose 
this, but I may point out that it raises 
a very important contention. The 
phrase “a full agricultural rent,” would 
include a rent on the tenant’s own im- 
provements, and I should prefer to see 
the words, “a fair rent within the 
meaning of the said Acts.” 

Mr. MADDEN: The Government. 
cannot aecept the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, to leave out the words “full agricul- 
tural rent,” and insert the words “fair 
rent within the meaning of the said 
Acts.”—(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 

Question, “That the words proposed. 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Other Amendments made. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 


time.” 


Mr. MACARTNEY : IfI do not object 
to this, I hope the Labourers (Ireland) 
Act will not be opposed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am afraid that 
that not being a Government Bill, 
cannot be taken after 1 o’clock. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In fairness to 
the Government, I should like to point 
out an error of drafting in the second 
line, which, unless it is- altered, will 
let in the tenants for whom the Bill is 
not intended. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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TRAINING COLLEGES (IRELAND) BILL 
(No. 391.) 

COMMITTEE. 

- “Considered in Committee. ‘ 

(In the Committee:) 

Clause 1. 

(1.34.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am 
reluctantly compelled to move to report 
Progress. <A pledge was given by the 
First Lord of the Treasury that no con- 
tentious measures should be taken after 
a certain date, yet a measure full of 
contention is sought to be forced 
through the House at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, when no one will havea chance 
of seeing what passes. The English as 
well as the Irish people are interested in 
this Bill, which proposes to hand over 
a practically unlimited sum of money 
to Archbishop Walsh and the Roman 
Catholic Church for the purpose 
of endowing denominational training 
colleges. It is not fair, nor just, nor 
reasonable on the part of the Govern- 
ment to force a Bill of this character 
through the House at this period of the 
Session, and at this late hour of the 
night. If the Chief Secretary desires to 
pass it, let him put it down so that we 
may discuss it at a proper hour, when 
the taxpayers of the country may have 
.. chance of knowing what is being 

ne. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. 7. W. 
Russell.) 


(1.37.) Mr. SEXTON: I have never 
heard a more reckless and misleading 
Statement than that made by the hon. 
Member, who has turned a most 
astounding somersault. On the Second 
Reading he said his opposition was only 
formal. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I absolutely 
opposed the Second Reading, because 
the Chief Secretary gave no explanation 
of the Bill. 


Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member 
said he only wanted an opportunity of 
making a speech and dividing against 
the Bill, but he had no desire to prevent 
its i Let me point out money 
has been already given to this fund by 
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Parliament. This isa mere tempest in 
a teacup. The Bill is simply an attempt 
on ‘the part of the Chief tary to 
apply to Ireland the principles which 
exist ‘with .regard to denominational 

i in England and Wales. 


I trust that reasonable men on all sides 


of the House will assist the Chief Secre- 
tary in disposing of a question which 
has caused great difficulty in Ireland. 

(1.43.) Conronen NOLAN: I‘ think 
that as this Bill is supported by Irish 
Members on all sides of the House, it 
can hardly be called a contentious mea- 
sure. It has been rendered necessary 
by the fact that a former Government 
tried. to force on Ireland a system of 
training teachers which—— 

Tre CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That is not relevant to the Motion for 
reporting Progress. 

Cotonen NOLAN : Very well; I wil 
only say I think the bon. Member for 
South Tyrone ought to be content with 
taking a Division, and should not then 
resist the further progress of the Bill. 


(1.45.) Coronsn, SAUNDERSON: I 
am opposed to this Bill, and I believe 
that the vast majority of Irish Pro- 
testants are opposed to it. We believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that this is a Bill in 
the direction of denominational education 
in Ireland, to which we are bitterly 
opposed. We also believe that the Bill 
will endow the training colleges of the 
Church of Rome with a very consider- 
able sum of money out of the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund, and to that also 
we are bitterly opposed. I resist the 
Bill on the ground that it is an extremely 
contentious measureand one which ought 
to be carefully considered and debated 
before it is passed. It is impossible to 
do that at this late hour of the night, 
and I hope the Government will not 
press the Bill. 

Me. A. SUTHERLAND: After 
what has happened in this House 
during the last few months, the hon. 
Member must have a lot of assurance to 
say he is opposed to denominational edu- 
cation, for he has been assisting the 
Government to a Denominational 
Bill through for England. Evidently he 
does not like to apply to Ireland the 
principle he is willing to apply to Scot- 
land. As the hon. Member for West Bel- 
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fast has stated, the system of the deno- 
minational training of teachers obtains in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and: I do 
not see why its benefits should not be. ex- 
tended tothe people of Ireland. I have 
always op the denominational train- 
ing of teachers, but if it is allowed in 
England, it should also be allowed in Ire- 
land. 


(1.48.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is 
true that there is a system of denomina- 


Training Colleges 


tional training college teaching in 


England, but it is not the system 
which I desire to see adopted in Ireland, 
where I wish to see a more complete 
one. Two attacks have been made 
upon this Bill. One is connected with 
the conduct of public business. It is 
said that the Government are violating 
their pledge with regard to contentious 
business. But the proposal which this 
Bill embodies has been before the public, 
and especially the Irish public, for nine 
months at least, and the Bill has passed 
its first and second reading without a 
protest. Therefore, my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury has natur- 
ally considered that it will come under 
the head of non-contentious business. 
With regard to the charge that the 
Government propose to take money out 
of the Irish Church surplus to endow 
Roman Catholic Education, nothing of 
the kind is the case ; the Church surplus 
appears merely as part of the machinery 
for carrying out the object of the Bill; 
it will not be one sixpence the poorer at 
the end of the transaction. The system 
of giving public money for training 
colleges is not my system ; it was brought 
into being in 1833 by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and brought forward 
in a form in which it is impossible that 
it can stand. It is open to the House to 
say it will adhere to the system which 
has been in operation since 1833, to say 
“We will put all colleges on an equal 
footing.” All I have attempted to do 
by this Bill is to carry out a policy that 
has been urgently pressed upon me. I 
believe the result of the Bill will be 
that the Presbyterian colleges will 
greatly gain instead of losing. At the 
same time I am bound to admit, from 
the fact that there is at this period of 
the Session a large body of Members 
opposed to the Bill, that it is in their 
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power to prevent its passing. I earnestly 
trust that even at this late hour of the 
night, the policy announced by my hon. 
Friend opposite will not be pursued, 
and that he will be content with the 
protest he has made. If the hon. 
Gentleman and his friends adopt a 
different line of conduct it will be im- 
possible to ask the House to sit up night 
after night into the early hours of the 
morning to pass this Bill. 


(1.56.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk) : 
The Chief Secretary, by his speech, has 
opened up a very wide question. It is 
believed that by this Bill a great blow is 
going to be struck at the mixed system 
of education in Ireland, which we who 
are anxious for the welfare of Irish 
education desire to see preserved. It 
will set up denominational training col- 
leges, to which we are opposed. This is 
not a question which ought to be dealt 
with at the fag end of a Session, and I, 
therefore, support the Motion to report 
Progress. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon 
Member says the Bill will set up de- 
nominational training colleges. Does 
he not know that such training colleges 
already exist and are supported by the 
State? Then, how it can be said that 
this Bill will set them up requires a 
Falkirk intellect to understand. It ap- 
pears to me that this Motion is what the 
late Lord Beaconsfield called a “ recon- 
naissance ‘in force,” aimed not at the 
Bill, but at something very different. 
The Government having brought in a 
minimum measure ought not to be in- 
timidated by the hon. Member for Fal- 
kirk. We are sitting to a late hour, but 
this delay will simply prolong the Ses- 
sion. I shall be glad to hear what the 
Government propose to do. 


(2.0.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) - 
Ido not wish to deal with denomina- 
tional or mixed education, or to enter 
into the circumstances in relation to de- 
nominationalism in Ireland. My position 
arises out of the introduction of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Fund. If 
that were struck out I should know 
there is no intention of endowing Roman 
Catholic institutions out of the money of 
the disendowed Protestant Church. I 
feel bound to support the Motion to: 
report Progress for more reasons than 
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one, and one reason is that I consider 
such a matter should not be debated in 
the dark, the discussion should be re- 
ported and made public, and the discus- 
sion taking place now cannot go before 
the public in a form giving the impres- 
sion of what is said. I do not shrink 
from the discussion, but let the Govern- 
ment put it down for a time when it 
can be discussed freely and openly, not 
at 2 o’clock in the morning. 


: (2.4.) Mr. T. W..RUSSELL: The 
hon. and learned Member for Longford 
seems to imagine that he monopolises all 
the common sense in the House, but we 


do not appraise the hon. and learned 
Gentleman at his own value. He has 
introduced a tone and temper into this 
discussion no one else sought to import 
into it. It matters little to me what 
the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is of my action, and I 
suppose the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite equally appreciate, the compli- 
ments of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast. I address myself to the Chief 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows as well as any man in the House 
that I have over and over again ex- 
pressed my desire that this Bill should 
be discussed at an hour not only when 
it can be discussed and the discussion 
made public, but when Divisions can 
take place upon it. A discussion now 
will never go before the public; it will 
never reach Ireland. [“Oh, oh! All 
the better for you.”] This money is to 
come out of the Church surplus in the 
first place ; it is to be paid back over 30 
years, but that Vote may be stopped 
any year, and 'then the endowment of 
Roman Catholic education will take 
place out of the Church surplus. I have 
examined the Bill day after day, and the 
more I examine it the less I like it, and 
the same is the case with the people of 
the North of Ireland. I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in the face of 
the opposition of Members from Ulster 
and of English Members, he will insist 
at such an hour on forcing this Bill 
down out throats. 


(2.10.) Mr. SEXTON: The hon. 
Gentleman is entitled to take what 
course he pleases, but he cannot expect 
us to accept his account of the contents 
Mr, Kelly 
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of a Bill to which, on a former occasion, 
he invited the hon. Member for Cambers 
well to withdraw his opposition. 


*Coronet SANDYS: I do not often in- 
terpose—[Interruptions] 


Tae CHAIRMAN: I must request 
hon. Members not to persist in these un- 
seemly interruptions. 


*CotoneL SANDYS (Lancashire, 8.W., 

Bootle): I do not often speak on Irish 
Debates or separate myself from the lead 
of the Government, but this question 
has made issues outside the ties of Party 
allegiance, and as a supporter of the 
Government I would press upon my 
right hon. Friend the desirability of 
acceding to the Motion now before us. 
This is not a time to discuss a mea- 
sure of this importance; there should 
be no suspicion of “hole and corner” 
work about a measure of this kind. The 
greatest dissatisfaction will, I am sure, 
arise in the country when it comes to be 
understood that Roman Catholic Colleges 
are practically to be endowed from the 
funds of the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land, and I am sure the proposition will 
not redound to the credit of the Govern- 
ment bringing it forward. The Chief 
Secretary is acting from the highest 
motives, but I think he misconceives 
the situation. The Roman Catholic con- 
spiracy is not to be dealt with by throw- 
ing out this sop, and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman does not realise that 
this species of placebo will fail in its 
object, but, in any case, the' Bill requires 
that open and full consideration which 
cannot be given to it now at this late 
hour and at the end of the Sessica when 
so few Members are present. 


Mz. WALLACE: I am sorry to have — 
to undergo the mortification of 
ing for once with my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Tyrone and differ- 
ing from our friends from Ireland. 
Strong anti-denominationalist as I am, I 
have always protested, and shall continue 
to protest, against denominational endow- 
ment as applied to educational affairs. 
This Bill seems to me to be an extension 
of denominational education in a certain 
part of the Empire, and, therefore, I re- 
quire more time to consider it. For 
that reason I shall support the Motion to 
report Progress. 
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(2.12.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 27; Noes 68.—(Div. List, No. 
385.) 


(2.18.) Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
Mr. Courtney, I beg to move that you do 
now leave the Chair. 


Mr. BYRON REED: I beg to second 
that. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Rentoul.) 


Mr. A. J.. BALFOUR: I regret my 
hon. Friends think it necessary to 
take the course they appear to be bent 
upon ; but, of course, if they do 
insist upon it, it will be impossible 
for the Government to resist. I may 
say that some of the objections to the 
Bill are, as I said before, based on a 
misconception of the provisions of the 
Bill. The Irish Church Surplus Fund 
undoubtedly appears in the Bill. It is 
a Treasury expedient and nothing more, 
and if the excision of that Treasury 
expedient from the Bill would facilitate 
matters I would be prepared to make the 
alteration. I assure my hon. Friends 
that that excision would make no 
difference in the financial result. I 
have said this by leave of the Committee. 
It is impossible to resist against a 
relatively considerable minority, and 
therefore under the circumstances I 
with great reluctance consent to the 
Motion. 

Cotoxet NOLAN: I should like to 
point out that this is the first occasion 
this Session on which a Bill has been 
opposed by dilatory Motions, and that 
these dilatory Motions have been ex- 
clusively confined to Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists. 

Mer. T. W. RUSSELL: It is very 
refreshing to hear a condemnation of 
dilatory Motions from below the Gang- 
way ; it is a new feature in our Debates 
that I hope the Committee will appre- 
ciate. I take full responsibility for 
opposing this Bill, and I want to know 
what would have been said if any of 
us had attempted to force a Bill 
through at half-past 2 o'clock in 
the morning. Would not torrents 
of abuse have been poured on our 
heads from below the Gangway? I 
oppose the Bill mainly on the ground 
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that this is an attempt to force the Bill 
down the throats of the House in 
secrecy, and behind the back of the 
country. I intend that the country 
shall know all about it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps 
my hon. Friend will withdraw the 
Motion, and then I will consent to the 
Motion that the Chairman do report 


Me. SEXTON: Before the Motion is 
withdrawn, allow me to say that in my 
judgment the lurid eloquence of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone is entirely 
misapplied. There has been no secrecy ; 
no attempt to force anything. The 
Secretary for Ireland made a most 
reasonable proposal, and hon. Gentlemen 
who appear in opposition to the Bill de- 
clined to discuss it. The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone spoke of something re- 
freshing in the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan). What is re- 
freshing and instructive is to find out 
how readily the Representatives of a 
certain section of Irishmen, who usually 
are in a great majority here, resort to 
obstruction when once ina way they 
find themselves in aminority. Iam not 
ashamed to say, as an opponent of his, 
that the Chief Secretary has acted in a 
manner most creditable to him. The 
few words he has just addressed to 
the Committee were conceived in 
a conciliatory and statesmanlike spirit ; 
but conciliation and  statesmanship 
are thrown away on those who 
are, his opponents now. He en- 
deavoured to get rid of the only colour- 
able reason that could be urged against 
the Bill, namely, that the fund of the Dis- 
established Church was going to be used 
in some measure for the purpose of 
Catholic education. The right hon. 
Gentleman offered to take the Irish 
Church Fund out of the Bill. Let it go 
forth to the country—let it go forth to 
Ireland, Protestants as well as Catholics 
—that a certain number of hon. Gentle- 
men, by dilatory and obstructive tactics, 
have endeavoured to prevent a Protestant 
statesman from applying to Ireland that 

ual treatment of training colleges out 
of Imperial funds, which for 40 years 
has, without question, been applied to the 
whole system of training colleges in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: We cannot defeat 
the Motion that the Chairman do leave 
the Chair, because the Government, I 
suppose, will support it, but when the 
Motion to report Progress is made, we 
can divide, and for my part I will divide. 
I may point out that when Local Govern- 
ment for Ireland comes to be discussed 
the Chief Secretary may find himself in 
exactly the same predicament as he is 
innow. I think the Government might 
have shown a little more firmness on this 
oceasion. In any event, I hope that 
when the Bill is taken again, it will be 
taken as the first Order. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(2.27.) Motion made and Question 
put, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 79 ; 
Noes 12.—(Div. List, No. 386.) 


Mr. SEXTON: May I ask when the 
Bill will be taken again ? 


Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I shall put 
the Bill down for to-morrow, but in 


face of what has happened, it will be 
quite impossible to take it after 12 
o'clock. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(No. 416.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


(2.35.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
move the adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sr 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): This is 
simply a Bill to continue Acts which 
must be continued ; it is a purely formal 
Bill, as hon. Gentlemen know, and 
effective discussion can only take place 
on the Schedule. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): But there 
are many Acts included in this Bill 
which we object to. ' 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): We 
have just decided by a Division that it is 
too late to go on with business; and, 
therefore, I do not think it is respectful 
to hon. Members to ask them to sit 
longer. I think that under the cir- 
cumstances I would be quite justified in 
moving that the House do now adjourn. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Surely the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will see there are 
several Bills on the Paper which are non- 
contentious, and which might very 
properly be taken even at this hour. IL 
trust hon. Gentlemen will allow us to 
make progress with those Bills, which- 
are not controversial. 

Mr. T. M. HEALYé(Longford, N.): 
Where are all the godly men who sup- 
ported the Government in the last 
Division? They have gone home to. 
their beds. We are here, and we are 
going to remain here ; and with regard 
to every Bill on the Paper, we will give 
the Government fits. We have been 
treated, as we consider, in a most unfair 
manner in respect to the Training 
Colleges Bill, because of the objection 
two or three Orangemen entertain to the 
Bill. I object to making progress at this 
hour of the morning with the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill, which contains 
25 measures that are highly contentious 
and debatable. If hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
site really desire to make progress with 
legislation they must adopt the principle 
of give and take. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: As you, Sir, have. 
to be in the Chair at 3 o’clock, and 
seeing that it is impossible to make 
further progress with business to-night, 
I will not offer any opposition to the- 
Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 


this House do now adjourn,’—(Mr.. 
Chancellor of the Eachequer,)—put, and 


agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes: 
before Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 28th July, 1891. 


COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 

1. Brine Pumping (Compensation for 
Subsidence). : ‘ 

2. Crofters’ Common Grazings (Scot- 
land). 

3. Tramways (Ireland) Act (1860) 
Amendment. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR IRE- 
LAND. 

Lord Maulgrave—Report made from 
the Lord Chancellor, that the right of 
Constantine Charles Henry Phipps, 
Baron Mulgrave, to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
the Lord Chancellor ; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


FORGED TRANSFERS (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 214.) 


Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to, with an 
Amendment. 


TRUSTS AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 245.) 


Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Friday next: 
(The Lord Privy Seal [#. Cadogan]}).—(No. 
280.) 


PRIVATE BILLS 


Standing Orders and Table of Fees 
considered and amended, and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 281.) 


PRIVATE BILLS—SESSIONAL ORDERS, 

“Tue SECRETARY 1o tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Batrour of Burzeien) : 
My Lords, I have to ask the House to 
suspend the Sessional Order of the day 
in favour of the Provisional Orders Bills 
in reference to the Railway Rates and 
Charges mentioned in the Motion which 

VOL. CCCLVI. [rutrp serrzs]. 
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stands in my name on the Paper. The 
general objects of these Bills are known 
to your Lordships, and the procedure 
with regard to them was explained to 
this House when the Joint Com- 
mittee was appointed for the considera- 
tion of these matters. That procedure 
has been in accordance with the Act of 
Parliament passed in 1888, and a pro- 
longed inquiry has, as your Lordships 
know, been made by the Joint Com- 
mittee. It has extended over 48 days, and 
far beyond the time named in this Ses- 
sional Order the 26th June. I think I 
may say that everybody connected with 
the matter is anxious that these Bills 
should now become law, and I hope your 
Lordships will not stand in the way of 
attaining that result, but will allow the 
Sessional Order to be suspended for the 
day, and I beg to move accordingly. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Sessional Order of the 
5th of March last, ‘That no Bill brought from 
the House of Commons confirming any Pro- 
visional Order or, Provisional Certificate shall 
be read a second time after Friday, the 26th 
day of June next,’ be dispensed with.”— 
Agreed to. 

A number of Private Bills read 2* 
accordingly. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 
(No. 234.) 
Amendment reported (according to- 
order): A further Amendment made ;. 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—{No. 260.) 


Commons Amendments to Lords. 
Amendments and Commons _ Conse- 
quential Amendments, and Commons. 
reasons for disagreeing to certain of the 
Lords Amendments, considered (accord-- 
ing to order). 

THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earb 
Capocan): My Lords, perhaps it might 
be for the convenience of the House 
that I should, in a few words, state the 
course which I propose to take this 
evening upon these Amendments, and 
that I should also state the advice which 
I would venture to give to the House 
with regard to the Amendments which 
the other House have inserted in this 
Bill. I need hardly remind your Lord- 
ships that during the passage of this 
Bill through both Houses of Parliament 
it has received the most full and anxious 


= 
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consideration of both Assemblies, and I 
think I may be permitted to say that 
while, on the one hand, noble Lords sit- 
ting on both sides of this House have 
taken the greatest pains and the 
greatest care with regard to all 
Amendments upon this Bill, it. may 
also be said that the Members of the 
other House received the Amendments 
which we made in the spirit of a sincere 
desire to amend, without in any way 
infringing upon the principles of the 
Amendments we inserted, and, generally 
speaking, I would venture to advise 
your Lordships to assent to the Amend- 
ments the House of Commons have 
introduced. Of course, on a subject 
like the present, which involves con- 
flicting imterests, and upon which 
opposite views would naturally be taken, 
it is absolutely necessary to say that on 
the ultimate stage of the Bill we should 
go on the principle of give and take, and 
therefore I shall not be wrong in asking 
your Lordships to agree to the Amend- 
ments sent up from the House of 
Commons. There are one or two points 
upon which I shall venture to move 
Amendments which I understand will 
be accepted in the other House. They 
are the result of careful consideration 
and of compromise. I will take the 
Amendments seriatim, and I shall be 
happy to give any explanation that may 
be required, or to answer any questions 
which may be put to me at a later stage 
when the Amendments come to be 
moved. Upon one point perhaps I 
might be allowed to say a word. The 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Waterford) 
who has throughout the progress of this 
Bill evinced so able and intelligent an 
interest in all that concerns it, has 
placed an Amendment upon the Notice 
Paper. I do not like to pass it over in 
silence, but I will only say now that I 
trust your Lordships will agree to the 
Amendments made by the House of 
Commons. The first Amendment on the 
Paper has reference to Clause 7, page 7, 
of the Bill in its present state. It pro- 
vides for the case of a purchaser who 
himself pays one-fourth of the money, 
and proposes that the interest to be paid 
on the three-fourths advanced shall be 
£3 17s. 6d. instead of £3 15s, as 
agreed to in your Lordships’ House. 
I move that the House do agree to this 
Amendment of the Commons. I believe 
Earl Cadogan 
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the noble Marquess has an Amendment 
upon this point. 

Moved, That this House doth agree to 
the Commons’ Amendment, to leave out 
in Clause A, after Clause 6, “ fifteen 
shillings,” and to insert “seventeen 
shillings and sixpence,” and at the end 
of the clause to add— 

“And an annual sum at the rate of two 
shillings and sixpence for every £100 of the 
advance shall be paid and applied in the same 
manner as the county percentage mentioned 
in Section 4 of this Act.”’—(The Earl Cadogan.) 

*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
My Lords, I put down an Amendment 
to the Commons’ Amendment in the 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
might accept it. The fact of the matter 
is that the clause which was introduced 
in this House, and which would induce 
the tenants in Ireland to produce a cer- 
tain amount of money themselves, that 
is to say, one-fourth, has been emascu- 
lated in the other House. Your Lord- 
ships agreed when it was put into the 
Bill that it would bea very great ad- 
vantage to induce the tenants of Ire- 
land to produce a certain portion of the 
purchase money themselves, because it 
would increase the amount of money to 
be distributed, it would add to the pro- 
tection which is given in this Bill to the 
British taxpayer, and I think it is only 
right that people should be induced if 
possible to pay, at any rate, something 
towards the purchase of their holdings. 
This clause is drawn upon the lines of 
the provisions introduced into the Act 
of 1870, and the Act of 1881, following 
what are called the “Bright” clauses. 
There was an inducement held out 
under this clause which was introduced 
in your Lordships’ House for the tenants 
to produce this one-fourth of the pur- 
chase money, and the 5s. per cent., 
which is called the county percentage, 
is the inducement to make them do so. 
In another place, that 5s. has been 
reduced to 2s. 6d., and I do not think 
2s. 6d. per cent. is at all adequate to in- 
duce a tenant to produce any portion of 
his putchase money. He would much 
rather borrow the whole amount from 
the Government. Therefore, I put down 
this Amendment to the Bill as it left 
the Commons. I ask that if the tenant 
should provide one-third of the purchase- 
money he shall be forgiven the 5s. per- 
centage. I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment may still see their way to accept 
this Amendment, and I believe it will 
accepted in another place, because really 
as your Lordships will see it is a very 
reasonable Amendment. I might say 
that my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary in another place pointed out 
the great advantage which would result 
from the Lords’ Amendment of the Bill 
as it stands, and I cannot understand 
how, after the very strong reasons he 
gave for maintaining that Amendment, 
the 5s. was cut down to the 2s. 6d. 

Moved as an addition to Clause A, as 
amended by the Commons— 

“ And any advance made after the passin 
this Act which shall not exceed yeti J of 
the price paid for a holding, shall be repaid by 
an annuity of three pounds fifteen shillings per 
cent. on the amount of such advance for forty- 
nine years, and no payment shall be made to 
the guarantee fund by way of county percent- 

- agein respect of any such advance.”—(The 
Lord Tyrone [M. of Waterford].) 

Eart CADOGAN: I hope the noble 
Marquess will not persevere with 
his Amendment. 1 confess I agree with 
a great deal which has fallen from him. 
It is perfectly true that under our former 
proposal the county percentage was done 
away with altogether for those who were 
themselves prepared to pay one-fourth 
of the purchase-money ; but I hope the 
noble Marquess will not think I am 
taking refuge under a technicality if I 
say that his Amendment can hardly be 
accepted in point of order. The fact is 
it is not really an Amendment upon the 
Amendment we are now considering. 
By the Amendment carried in this 
House it is provided that any tenant 
purchasing who paid one-fourth should 
be excused the county percentage, and 
should stand at an interest of £2 15s. 
In the other House of Parliament when 
that Amendment was discussed a proviso 
was agreed to, to the effect that he should 
pay £2 17s. 6d. Now, the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess is that 
we should accept that which has been 
decided in the other House, that is to 
say, the compromise of £2 17s. 6d., and 
that in addition we should create another 
class of purchasers, namely, those pre- 
pared to pay one-third, and to them give 
the privilege of paying only £2 15s. 
interest. I think my noble Friend will 
see that is hardly an Amendment upon 
the former clause of the Bill. It is 
really the creation of an additional class, 
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and I am informed it is absolutely im- 
possible to assent to that as an Amend- 
ment of the Commons’ Amendment. 
I hope that my noble Friend, therefore, 
will not think that I am taking refuge 
under any technicality, but will see 
that it is absolutely impossible to accept 
this Amendment. 

*TuE Kart or ARRAN: I should like 
to say, if the noble Earl does not see his 
way to accept the Amendment proposed 
by the noble Marquess, that it would be 
better to return to the Amendment as 
originally proposed in this House. It 
is surely a most useful thing to induce 
the Irish tenants to put some of their 
own money into the land instead of 
leaving it in the bank. 

Eart CADOGAN: Does the noble 
Earl mean to suggest that we are to dis- 
agree with the Amendment now before 
the House? Ofcourse, my duty in the 
matter is simply to advise the House as 
to the course which I think it is best to 
pursue. The noble Lord is asking us to 
decline a compromise which has been 
accepted by the. Chief Secretary in the 
other House. That is hardly a course 
that I ought to recommend to your 
Lordships, and I hope, therefore, my 
noble Friend wlll not persevere in the 
course he has proposed. 

*THe Marquess or WATERFORD : 
After the observations which have been 
made by the noble Earl I will withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Commons’ Amendment to Lords’ 
Amendment on page 7, agreed to. 


. Further 
agreed to. 

Eart CADOGAN: The next Amend- 
ment on the Paper is one which I con- 
fess I abandon with some reluctance. It 
is an Amendment which was proposed 
by my noble Friend the Marquess of 
Waterford on Clause 8, page 7, which 
affected the liability of the tenant after 
agreement for sale—that is, between the 
agreement and the completion of the 
purchase. My noble Friend behind me 
proposed that during that period the 
payment of interest should be left to the 
Land Commission, and that it should 


Commons’ Amendments 


not be necessary for the landlord to see 
to it himself. I can only say that I believe 
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in this respect the effect of the clause 
as it left your Lordships’ House would 
have been better than it will be at the 
present ; but at the same time, for the 
reasons I have before stated, I have to 
earnestly entreat your Lordships not to 
insist upon this clause, which* has not 
been agreed toin the other House. 


Commons’ Amendment, disagreeing 
to Clause B, agreed to. 


Eart CADOGAN: The next Amend- 
ment is in Clause 12 of the Bill, on page 
12. These are practically verbal Amend- 
ments, which constitute a re-casting of 
' that clause, about which there has been 
so much discussion upon the subject of 
proportional allocation of the advances. 
Noble Lords opposite will remember that 
when this Bill was in Committee my 
noble Friend the Marquess of London- 
derry proposed an additional clause or 
sub-section qualifying the Apportion- 
ment Clause as it came up to us from 
the other House ; but after consideration 
before the Report stage I ventured to 
present to your Lordships, in consequence 
of the remark made as to the bearing of 
that clause, one instead of it, which I 
think noble Lords opposite and others 
thought an Amendment upon that which 
was proposed by my noble Friend. 
Since that time the clause has been 
again discussed in the other House of 
Parliament, and that discussion has 
resulted in a third edition, which I hope 
will, on the whole, make the meaning 
more plain to those who read it, perhaps, 
somewhat superficially. There area large 
number of Amendments as your Lord- 
ships will see, but I think Ishould meet 
the convenience of the House if I might 
be permitted to read the clause as it 
would stand if the Commons’ Amend- 
ments were agreed to. It is Sub- 
section 3 of Clause 10 (b)— 

“Tf the advances applied for (and which 
appear to the Land Commission likely to be 
sanctioned) for the purchase of holdings exceed- 
ing £50 rental fall short in any year of the 
proportion of the annual share of the County in 
the Guarantee Fund ascertained in accurdance 
with Sub-sections 1 and 2 of this section with 
reference to the class of holdings exceeding 
£50 valuation, the difference shall be carried to 
a common fund to be available for the purchase 
of any holding within the county for the 
purchase of which advances may be made 
under this Act,” 

I do not know whether any noble Lord 
desires to make a remark upon it, but if 
Earl Cadogan 
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it be agreeable to the House I will 
proceed to put all the Amendments. 
Most of them are drafting, but the 
general sense of the Amendment is to 
be found in the clause as 1 have just 
read it. 


Moved in Clause 10, page 11, Sub- 
section 3, Sub-clause (b.), lines 3 and 4, 
to leave out (‘‘amount so deemed to be 
allocated”) and insert— 

(“Proportion of the annual share of the: 
county in the guarantee fund ascertained in ac- 
cordance with sub-sections one and two of this 
section with reference’’); sub-clause (c.), line 4, 
leave out (‘“‘ amount so deemed to be allocated ”’) 
and insert (‘‘ proportion of annual share of the 
county in the guarantee fund ascertained in ac- 
cordance with sub-sections one and two of this 
section with reference.”)—( The Earl Codogan.) 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I have 
only this remark to make upon these 
Amendments so far as I understand 
them. I believe I raised a good deal of 
objection to the form of the clause, but 
tkey seem to me now to make it perfectly 
clear. 


Commons’ Amendment agreed to. 
Further Amendments agreed to. 


Eart CADOGAN: The next Amend- 
ment is in what is now Clause 13, page 
13, line 42. The Commons disagree to 
the Amendment made by the Lords in 
page 11, line 37, for the following 
Reason :— 
~ Because, it is not thought necessary that the 
Crown should appear in every case by counsel, 
and alternativeamendment approved of, namely, 
to substitute for (“counsel appearing ’’) the 
words (‘‘ what is offered.’’) 

I move that the Commons’ Amendment 
be agreed to. 

Lorpd HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
think it is rather a curious reason this 
for disagreeing with the Amendment. 
As the Bill came to us from the 
other House it provided that the Privy 
Council, after hearing Counsel appearing 
on behalf of the Crown, should advise 
the Lord Lieutenant. This House in- 
serted the words “if any,” and that is 
disagreed to, because it is not thought 
necessary that the Crown should appear 
in every case, which is giving the very 
reason why it was agreed to. We must 
not look at it too critically; but there 
would be this objection to it: if the 
Crown did not wish to appear by 
Counsel, but desired in some other way 
to argue the matter, they would be pre- 
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cluded from doing so; they could only 
appear by Counsel, and that is probably 
why the alternative Amendment is put 
in. I do not understand the statement 
that one may get something else to 
be an argument why one should get 
nothing. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: Is it worth while making the 
point, because after all they have to sub- 
mit the value, and the Attorney General 
has to secure the assistance of a private 
advocate. It is not, I think, worth 
while making a distinction between the 
cases, and, on that account, the point is 
not worth disputing. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: It would not 
be worth disputing if some Amendments 
had not been made already, and the 
Bill therefore has to go to the other 
House, otherwise I would not suggest 
it. But Ido not press it if your Lord- 


ships are satisfied with the English. 


Tae PRIME MINISTER anp 
SECRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury): 
My impression is it is Irish, and, there- 
fore, it is quite in keeping. 


Eart CADOGAN: I move that the 
Lords do not insist upon their Amend- 
ment. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: First we do 
not insist upon our own, and then we 
agree to the Commons. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I sup- 
pose they have amended it. It is put 
in the strangest way here. It does not 
say the Amendment is approved of, 
but that the alternative Amendment is 
approved. The usual course is to tell 
us they have made an Amendment. I 
hope they have, otherwise embarrass- 
ment will arise: that is all. 


Eart CADOGAN : I aminformed that 
the alternative Amendment was made. 

Moved, That the Lords do not insist 
upon their Amendment.—Agreed to. 


Moved, That this House doth agree to 
the Commons’ Amendments.—Agreed 
to. 


Further Amendments agreed to. 


Eart CADOGAN: The next Amend- 
ment is in Clause 25, to insert new 
Clauses F and G. The Commons have 
disagreed to the clause which is marked 
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F, giving power to the Land Commission 
to let or manage their holdings. They 
disagreed with this because the clause 
does not make provision for the appli- 
cation of any profit realised in the 
management of holdings, and because 
the second part of the clause would 
place the Land Commission in the 
position of Judges in their own case, and 
enable them to vest in themselves the 
holdings of tenant purchasers. I am 
bound to say that this is one Amendment 
with which I sympathise. There was 
considerable reason in the objections 
entertained by the other House with 
reference to this clause. A discussion 
took place upon it in the other House, 
and I believe it was then agreed that the 
clause as passed by your Lordships should 
be dissented from, and that we should 
bring in a new clause in substitution for 
it. Perhaps your Lordships will allow 
me to read the Amendment I now pro- 
pose. I move, first, that the House do 
not insist upon its Amendment. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I should have 
thought if you were going to substitute 
a new clause you would not say you were 
going to insist upon it, but suggest the 
new clause in substitution. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: If you 
send down a new clause you certainly 
need to insist, otherwise your Amend- 
ment is gone. 


Eart CADOGAN: I have placed 
upon the Paper notice of an Amend- 
ment of a new clause to be substituted 
for that proposed by the Commons’ 
Amendment. I propose to substitute 
the following: it will stand as a new 
Clause 26, page 20, of the Bill as last 
printed. 


Moved, in lieu of Clause F. to which 
the Commons have disagreed, to insert 
the following new Clause :— 


“Whenever the Land Commission are en- 
titled to cause any holding to be sold under 
any power of sale, they may, if they think fit, 
apply to the High Courtor (if the rateable 
value of the holding does not exceed fifty 
pounds) to the county court of the county in 
which such holding is situate, for an order to 
the sheriff to put them in possession of such 
holding, and it shall be lawful for such court, 
upon being satisfied that the Land Commission 
are so entitled, to issue an order accordingly, 
and such order shall be executed by the sheriff 
in like manner as a writ for thedelivery of pos- 
session.” —(The Earl Cadogan.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Eart CADOGAN : The next Amend- 
ment is marked G, on page 7. It was 
an Amendment moved by the noble 
Lord opposite, with reference to the pro- 
vision that holdings while subject to 
purchase money should be under condi- 
tions especially relating to questions of 
waste. It dealt withdrains and water- 
courses, and it dealt also with that very 
important subject which your Lordships 
discussed, namely, the question of timber, 
and what has been held to be the 
practical disafforesting of Ireland. Iam 
afraid it would be impossible for me to 
advise your Lordships to insist upon the 
retention of this clause. The House of 
Commons have given as their reasons 
that the provisions in that behalf of the 
Drainage Acts and the rights enforce- 
able under the Common Law are suffi- 
cient to secure the proper maintenance 
of drains and watercourses. Iam not 
quite sure, if my information is correct, 
that the provisions are sufficient to 
secure that which was secured by the 
clause of my noble Friend. I am rather 
inclined to think not; but, at the same 
time, I cannot advise your Lordships on 
that account to retain the clause. I 
believe that the provisions of the 
Common Law do not go quite so far as 
the proposed clause, but that they 
are practically sufficient to attain 
the larger part of the objects of my 
noble Friend. The Commons Reason 
also states that the proposed sub-head 
(a) would only have the effect of pre- 
venting a purchaser from cutting down 
timber growing on his holding, and 
would not operate to protect plantations, 
which are not included, as a rule, in the 
land purchased. With regard to the 
question I have just now alluded to, I 
may repeat what I have said ona former 
occasion, that my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary has turned his attention 
to it, with an earnest wish to arrive at a 
solution of it; but at present he does 
not see his way to any legislation on the 
subject. I much regret it, because I 
deeply sympathise with all that has been 
said by noble Lords on both sides of the 
House as to the danger of disafforesting 
Treland, and as to the unsatisfactory 
arrangements with regard to timber. 


Moved, “That the Lords do not insist 
upon their Amendment.”— (The Earl 
Cadogan.) 
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*Tue Ear, or ARRAN: I should like 
to say, with regard to the drainage part 
of the Amendment, that, of course, if 
the Common Law is sufficient to ensure 
drains being kept open, there is no 
necessity for the clause; but all I can 
say is, it has not hitherto been sufficient. 
The drains have not been kept open by 
the tenants, as far as my knowledge goes. 
With regard to rejecting the sub-clause 
A, because it provides only against part 
of the danger and not the whole, that 
does not seem a very good reason. 

Eart CADOGAN : As I said before, it 
is with considerable regret that I ask 
my noble Friend not to persevere with 
his clause; but, on the whole, I am 
afraid I must ask the House not to 
insist upon this Amendment. 

Motion agreed to. 

Further Amendments agreed to. 

Earn CADOGAN: The next is in 
Clause 23. The other House has left 
the appointment of Assistant Commis- 
sioners in the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Treasury, and all, they 
have asked is that before the appoint- 
ments are made the Land Commissioners 
shall be consulted upon them. I think 
this is a compromise which I can safely 
recommend to your Lordships, and I 
hope you will adopt it. 

Commons’ Amendments agreed to. 

Eart CADOGAN: Then there is an 
Amendment of your Lordships in Clause 
31 of the present Bill, page 24. Your 
Lordships may remember there was a 
provision for an appeal from the decision 
of a Commissioner, and when the Bill 
was before this House it was thought 
provision should also be made for an 
appeal against the decision of two Com- 
missioners, in case two Commissioners 
sat on one of those cases. The Commons 
disagree to the Amendment, and they 
move @ proviso which practically pro- 
vides that a decision shall always be 
given by one, and it is, therefore, un- 
necessary to provide for an appeal from 
the decision of two Commissioners. They 
disagree to the Amendments because the 
object of the proposed Amendments 
would be better carried out by the 
insertion at the end of the sub-section of 
the following :— 

‘Provided also, that every order made by 
the Land Commission in carrying the said Acts 


into effect shall, in the first instance, be made 
by a Commissioner sitting alone.’’ 
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I beg to move that the House does not 
insist upon its Amendment. 


Agreed to. 


Moved, That this House doth agree to 
the Commons’ Amendment. 


Agreed to. 
Bill returned to the Commons. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 269.) 
Read 3* (according to order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


TURBARY (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 265.) 
METALLIFEROUS MINES (ISLE OF 
MAN) BILL.—(No. 226.) 

POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 254.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bills reported without Amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bills to be read 3* on Thursday 

next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 
First Report from the Select Com- 


mittee considered (according to order.) 

*Tue Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
I beg leave to move the Motion which 
stands in my name. I do not think 
there is anything special in the Report 
which renders it necessary for me to say 
anything, except that it contains the 
Report of the Sub-Committee appointed 
to consider questions relating to the 
general index. 


Report agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
—PEERS IN THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS. 

Lorp pe MAULEY, in 
move— 

“That a Peer giving notice of his intention 
to offer his services to a constituency to repre- 
sent them in the House of Commons, shall be 
excused attendance in the House of Lords 
during the existence of that Parliament,’ 


said: My Lords, the object of this 
Motion is to facilitate the transfer of 
superabundant talent from the one 
House to the other—— 

Tae Eart or FEVERSHAM: I 
rise to order. I beg to submit that 
the Motion of which the noble Lord 
has given notice is out of order. It in- 


rising to 
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volves a large and important constitu- 
tional change, which can only be carried 
out by an Act of Parliament. At pre- 
sent it is entirely incompetent for any 
Peer, as I conceive, to give notice of his 
intention to offer his services for the 
purpose of representing a constituency 
in the House of Commons; and there- 
fore I think it is contrary to the honour 
and dignity of this House that we should 
discuss a Motion which is contrary to the 
order of the House and to the Rules of 
Parliament. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I do not wish to express any 
opinion either for or against the Motion 
of the noble Lord until I have heard 
what he has to say. I confess I do not 
see in what way the Motion can be con- 
sidered to be out of order. It isa Motion, 
as the noble Lord (the Earl of Feversliam) 
says, of a character which, in its ultimate 
results, would involve a large con- 
stitutional change; but I never heard 
that it was unusual, either in the other 
House or in this House, to preface Bills 
for large constitutional changes by 
Resolutions. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the noble Lord is only following 
the ordinary course in respect of the 
very considerable change which he 
desires to introduce. 

Lorp pe MAULEY: My Lords, nu 
one venerates this ancient House more 
than I do, but we all know that ancient 
buildings carry within themselves the 
elements of destruction. I am aware 
how delicate a subject that is which 
deals with the customs and privileges of 
your Lordships’ House. Measures have 
been submitted to us which have been 
rejected because they were too drastic. 
The suggestion on the Notice Paper is 
more modest. It is to transfer supera- 
bundant talent from one House to the- 
other. It is not reform which is wanted, 
but a redistribution of the powers of 
Parliament. The danger which threatens 
us is that the constant increase of our 
numbers will weigh us down, and sooner 
or later will affect the stability of the 
House. Every successive Government 
is bound to accede to claims, irresistible 
upon a Minister, either as rewards for 
political services or the re¢ognition of 
social distinction. The result is that our 
increasing numbers will soon rival those 
of the Representatives of the people. The 
great advance of science, the spread of 
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political knowledge, has driven men to 
the front who deserve a large amount 
of respect and every mark of political 
recognition. No doubt every appoint- 
ment to this House is excellent, but the 
result is the same—an increase of num- 
bers which soon will rival as I have said 
those of the Representatives of the people. 
With every fresh addition another man 
of note is removed from direct contact 
with the constituencies of the country. 
It cannot be sound policy that, in a nation 
of representative institutions, its execu- 
tive should attract to itself the essence 
of political talent, and remove it so far 
from the influence of popular control 
and popular opinion. But if the policy 
in a constitutional point of view is doubt- 
ful, it falls with severity upon the in- 
dividual. He may be in the full enjoy- 
ment of mental and physical vigour, yet 
an once, by no voluntary act of his own, 
but by the accident of birth, he is 
removed from the scene of his labours 
to be locked up in this House for life, 
without the possibility of egress. He 
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may have taken the initiative in mea- 
sures of great political importance, his 


name may be associated with the moral 
and social problems of the day. There 
is an end to that. At once his active 
career is closed, and the tenour of his 
political life is altogether changed. He 
may act on the lines which gave him 
celebrity, but the spur to exertion is 
blunted. He is no longer the repre- 
sentative of the opinions of a section of 
his fellow countrymen, but a general 
overlooker of the politics of the kingdom, 
and the earnestness of zeal is changed 
for the lukewarmness of duty. Besides, 
there must exist in every man’s heart a 
feeling of gratitude towards that body of 
electors who first gave him a start in 
political life. He may wish to renew 
that connection, and the link between 
him and his former constituency ought 
not to be severed by an impolitic and in- 
exorable law. But if the custom falls 
with severity upon the older Members 
of the House, it also affects its younger 
ones, and indirectly the country. Many 
a man enters your Lordships’ House full 
of the aspirations which new duties 
evoke, and determined to take an active 
part in the business of his country, only 
to find his enthusiasm damped by the 
sedative decorum of the House, and his 
political activity checked by the mono- 
Lord de Mauley 
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poly of its Select Committees. I know 
I may be met with the argument—if 
so, I admit its validity—that there are 
some who have never occupied a seat in 
the House of Commons who yet illumine 
your Lordships’ debates by their elo- 
quence, and display the practical quali- 
ties of statecraft. But those are the 
very qualities that would have recom- 
mended them to the electors of the 
country for a representative position 
which would have been an honour to 
the recipient, an honour to the consti- 
tuency which conferred it. All men 
have not the good fortune to blaze into 
notoriety. There is a vast amount of 
practical talent submerged in your Lord- 
ships’ House which might be drawn out 
by the greater activity of the other 
House—activity which is subdued here 
by a dead-weight, but which would find 
its vent in the more heated atmosphere 
of the House of Commons. Few 
measures originate in your Lordships’ 
House to call out the latent powers of de- 
bate. Measures are sent here after 
having been threshed out by interminable 
discussion in the other House, the 
skeletons picked dry by the criticism of 
one Assembly served up for the hyper- 
criticism of the other. The constituencies 
expect that their Parliament, individually 
and collectively, shall be occupied with 
the affairs of the nation ; and as long as 
talent lies undeveloped, or in abeyance, it 
cannot be said to fructify for the benefit 
of the public. But, after all, it is not on 
the floor of this House that the business 
of the country is conducted ; it is in the 
Committee Rooms upstairs; and that 
Court of Appeal from the decisions of the 
other House should be comprised of 
Members skilled in the science of legisla- 
tion, men of practical experience and 
adepts in political science ; and nowhere 
can that education be learnt better than 
in the rough-and-ready training which 
the House of Commons affords. Every- 
body with experience of Committees 
knows how crude are the Bills often sent 
up to your Lordships’ House to be 
moulded into shape by the refined 
experience of the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees ; but those Members are learning 
their business, and even they have their 
limits. Every one who has served on 
Committees must have perceived how 
often the labours of a Chairman have 
been thwarted by the inexperience of a 
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political novice, which would not have 
occurred had his political training begun 
before he became a Member of this 
House. I hope I may be excused if in 
‘illustration of my argument I cite a 
personal allusion, one case out of many 
that might be cited. The Chairmen of 
Committees in this House, or, at all 
events, the majority of them, learnt their 
business in the House of Commons. No 
business Assembly in the world could 
have displayed more talentin unravelling 
the tangled skein of Parliamentary 
business than has been exhibited by 
those experienced Chairmen. There is a 
noble Lord in this House who is simply 
excellent as a Chairman of Committees. 
I remember the noble Lord’s predecessor 
—admirable, too, in that position ; and, 
if report can be credited, there isa son of 
the noble Lord who is now endeavouring 
conscientiously to obtain an insight into 
the business of the country. Lord 
Redesdale told me that at one period of 
the Session it was utterly impossible to 
pass the Bills which were showered into 
this House from the House of Commons ; 
and, at his request, Committee after Com- 
mittee was appointed and the business 
was cleared. If it had not been for the 
practical experience and talents of 
the Chairmen of those Committees 
the work of the country would 
have been at a standstill. There is a 
noble Lord who has never enjoyed the 
benefit of a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, who has never made Parlia- 
mentary duties his study, though his 
natural abilities are unquestioned, but 
that noble Lord’s name is absent from the 
Committees; why, I cannot imagine, 
unless it be referred to that clique in this 
House who arrogate to themselves the 
power of selection, and leave in the shade 
the invaluable knowledge of other Mem- 
bers. But I pass from the question of 
the legislative knowledge of your Lord- 
ships. It isa trite observation that in a 
country of representative institutions 
legislation which has not been stamped 
with the verdict of popular approval is 
an anomaly, and I cannot understand 
how it can be derogatory to any man’s 
dignity to seek the highest honour which 
a constitutional country can offer, 
namely, the honour of being entrusted 
with the interests and opinions of his 
fellow-countrymen. He might enter or 
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re-enter this House with-the satisfaction 
of feeling that to his merits, and not to 
an accident, he owed his position in the 
Legislature of his country. -The standard 
of education rising in the electoral body 
has created a spirit of criticism which 
tests the soundness of legislation and 
the forces which move it. It will be- 
come more and more difficult to prove 
that a custom, however successful in 
practice, which is not based upon popu- 
lar support is not an anomaly, and is not 
consonant to the dictates of reason or 
the principles of common-sense. Your 
Lordships’ wise prudence has always 
listened to the voice of public opinion. 
In deference to that voice, you abolished 
voting by proxy, and have recognised 
the advantages of measures for the 
public benefit. You have one more 
anomaly to discourage. The legislation 
of individuals does not receive the stamp 
of public approval. The most effective 
method of stifling objections, and of lend- 
ing a popular character to the discussions 
in this House, would be to open your 
doors to the ebb and flow of political ser- 
vices from one House to the other. If 
this House relies upon its antiquity, it is 
based upon sand. The passage of politi- 
cal services from one House to the other 
should be permitted, and when the con- 
stituencies perceive the public spirit of its 
Members in seeking a wider range for 
the exercise of their duties, this House 
will grow in the affections, the esteem, 
and the respect of the country. 


Moved to resolve, 

“That a Peer giving notice of his intention 
to offer his services to a constituency to repre- 
sent them in the House of Commons, shall b® 
excused attendance in the House of Lords 
during the existence of that Parliament.”— 
(The Lord de Mauley.) 


THe Hart or FEVERSHAM: My 
Lords, I do not know whether I am in 
order, but I wish to make an Amend- 
ment that the Motion be not put, be- 
cause I cannot conceive that it can be 
according to the practice of Parliament 
that any Motion should be put to the 
House that is ineffective or contrary to 
law ; and surely it cannot be in accord- 
ance with the dignity of this House. 


Moved, “That the Question be not 
now put.”—(The Earl of Feversham.) 
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Tae Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, I have tried to find out from the 
declared Legal Authorities in this House 
to what extent it is competent for us to 
debate this Motion. I had hoped that 
the noble Lord opposite would have 
given us some light upon this subject ; 
but I am told that if “ shall” were read 
“should,” the Motion would be perfectly 
legitimate, and that if the word “ ex- 
cused” does not mean “ prohibited ” 
then that the Motion would also be legiti- 
mate: I think in the present case the 
wisest course for this House to adopt 
will be to accede to the Motion of my 
noble Friend behind me (the Earl of 
Feversham), and move the Previous 
Question ; for though the Motion relates 
to a constitutional matter of very consider- 
able importance, and if your Lordships 
think so, worthy, no doubt, of very 
grave deliberation, I do not think it 
would be suitable that we should 
approach it in this very indirect manner. 
I believe myself that, in fact, the 
Motion is wholly unnecessary. I imagine 
that if the noble Lord is himself inclined 
to offer his services to any constituency, 
there is no danger of this House in- 
flicting upon him any penalty for 
absenting himself from the deliberations 
of this House during the period that 
he is doing so; and, therefore, a Motion 
of this kind is unnecessary to enable 
any noble Lord, who is inclined to doso, 
to offer his services to a constituency. I 
do not venture to express any opinion 
as to what the result of such an offer 
might be; but, underthesecircumstances, 
I think we had better assent to the 
Motion of my noble Friend who has 
moved ‘‘ the Previous Question.” 


Local Taxation 


Previous Question put, whether the 
said Question shall be now put? 
solved in the negative. 


Re- 





FORGED TRANSFERS (No. 2) BILL, 
(No. 214.) 


Commons Amendments considered (on 
Motion), and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 28th July, 1891. 


The House met at Eleven of the 
clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to,— 
1. Brine Pumping (Compensation for 
Subsidence) Act, 1891. 


2. Crofters’ Common Grazings Regu- 
lation Act, 1891. 


3. Tramways (Ireland) Amendment 
Act, 1891. 


LOCAL TAXATION (ENGLAND) 
ACCOUNT, 1890-91. 


Copy ordered— 


‘* Of Return showing in respect of the finan- 
cial year ended the 3lst day of March 1891 
(1) the total amount of the Local ‘Taxation 
Licences and Probate Duty Grant paid into 
the Local Taxation (England) Account and 
the amounts paid out of such Licences and Pro- 
bate Duty Grant to, or on behalf of, the Coun- 
cil of each Administrative County or County 
Borough; (2) the amounts paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Duties to each Police Authority in aid 
of Police Superannuation Funds; and (3) the 
amounts out of the residue of the proceeds 
of those Duties to the Council of each Admini- 
strative County and County Borough.”’—(Mr. 
Long.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 373. ] 





LOCAL TAXATION LICENCES, 1890-91. 
Copy ordered— 


‘* Of Return of the Amount received in re- 
spect of each Administrative County and County 
Borough in England and Wales for Local Taxa- 
tion Licence Duties and Penalties, under the 
Act, 51 and 52 Vic. c. 41, in the year ended 
the 3lst day of March 1891.”—(Mr. Long.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 374.] 
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"RINIDAD (IMMIGRATION OF 
COOLIES). 


Address for—- 


“‘ Return showing particulars relating to Im- 
migration of Indian and Chinese Coolies into 
Trinidad since 1871 :— 


Coolies introduced :— 
British Indians, 
Chinese. 

Total. 


Description :— 
Males. 
Females, 

Total. 


Deaths. 

Births. 

Returned to India. 

. Now in the Colony. 

Number of Coolies sent to gaol. for 
offences against the person. 

Number found guilty of murder, and 
sentenced to death. 

Number executed. 

Now in gaol for different crimes. 

expenditure for immigration 
purposes. 

Amount paid by Planters who employ 
Coolies. 

Amount paid from Immigration 
Revenues, and loans redeemable by 
Immigration Revenues. 

Amount paid from general Revenues. 

Number of estates under cultivation. 

Number of estates on which Coolies are 
employed. 

Amount of wages paid to the Coolies,”’ 

—(Mr. Alfred Pease.) 


ULTIMUS HERES, SCOTLAND 
(ACCOUNT AND LIST OF ESTATES). 


Returns ordered— 


“ Of Abstract Account of the Receipts and 
Payments of the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer, Scotland, in the year ended 
the 31st day of December 1890, in the admini- 
stration of Estates and Treasure Trove on te- 
half of the Crown :”” 

** And, of Alphabetical List of Estates which 
fell to the Crown as Ultimus Heres in Scot- 
land, administered by the Queen’s and Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer in the year ended 
the 3lst day of December, 1890.” — (Mr, 
Jackson.) 


Returns presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 375.] 
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LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
[PAYMENTS]. 

Committee to consider of authorising the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the remuneration, pensions, and 
allowances that may become payable under any 
Act of the present Session to transfer the 
Middlesex Registry of Deeds to the Land 
Registry, and provide for the conduct of the 
business thereof (Queen’s Recommendation 
signified), ‘To-morrow. 


FORGED TRANSFERS (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 323.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith; considered, and agreed to, 
with an Amendment. 


TRUSTS AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 209.) 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


CHILDREN’S LIFE INSURANCE BILL 
[LORDS]. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the 
Lords, to request that their Lordships will be 
pleased to communicate to this House, a Copy 
of the Report from the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by their Lordships on the Children’s 

ife Insurance Bill, with the Proceedings of 
the Committee, and Minutes of Evidence.—- 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS, &c. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the 
Lords, to request that their Lordships will be 
pleased to commun icate to this House, a Copy 
of the Report from the Select Committee ap- 

inted by their Lordships on Metropolitan 

ospitals, &c., with the Proceedings of the 
Committee, and Minutes of Evidence.” —(Mr. 
Ritchie.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL 
[LORDS].—(No. 336.) 

Leave given to the Select Committee 
to make a Special Report ; 

Special Report brought up, and read. 

Bill reported, with Amendments. 

Reports to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. ys 376.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 376.] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the whole House for To-morrow, and to 
be printed. [Bill 433.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) BILL. 
(No. 352.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 434.] 








BAT Emigration 


EAST INDIA (OPIUM LICENCES.) 
Address for— 
“* Return of Copies of the various forms of 


Opium Licences in use in the East Indies.”— 
(Mr. Henry J. Wilson.) 


QUESTIONS. 


FAMINE IN THE NORTH WEST 
PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if there is any foundation for the 
report from Bombay that a famine is 
regarded as inevitable in the North 
West Provinces in consequence of in- 
adequate rainfall; and, if so, what steps 
are being taken, or will be taken, for the 
relief of distress ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): 
The best answer I can give to the hon. 
Member is to read the following tele- 
gram which was received from the 
Viceroy to-day, and which contains the 
latest information upon the subject. 
It is dated the 28th of July, 1891, and 
is from the Viceroy to the Secretary of 
State— 


“There is an improvement in agricultural 
prospects and development of monsoon season. 
There has been good general rainfall through- 
out the country except in the Madras Carnatic, 
and Upper Burma, in consequence of which 
there is no present cause of anxiety in Northern 
India. Strong monsoon blowing west coast. 
More rain imminent in Punjab and Rajputana, 
where fodder famine has been arrested by rain. 
Crop operations in Northern India generally 
progressing satisfactorily, and there is no 
present cause for anxiety in the North West 
Provinces and Uudh. Rain fell last week in 
Coimbatore region, slightly improving the con- 
dition of affected districts, but has ceased. 
With development of monsoon in Northern 
India, locust plague abating. In Northern 
India prices abating where there has been 
rain, but information incomplete.” 


There is thus no apprehension of famine 


in Northern India. As to the measures 
taken for the relief of distress, I can as 
yet add nothing to what I stated yes- 
terday in answer to a question on the 
subject. 


PROMOTION OF OFFICERS OF THE 
INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 


Sm H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN (Dur- 
ham, 8.E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
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Secretary of State for India has had 
under his consideration the advisability 
of taking some steps to accelerate the 
present slow rate of promotion of officers 
of the Indian Staff Corps; if not, 
whether he will give early consideration 
to the subject ; and whether he is ina 
position to make any communication to 
the House as to the views of the Govern- 
ment of India on this matter ? 

*Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State does not at present contemplate 
taking the initiative in this matter, nor 
has he received any communication from 
the Government of India on the subject. 


GRIEVANCES OF PRISON OFFICERS. 

Sr J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department what 
are the general conclusions arrived at 
by the Home Office Committee appointed 
some months ago to consider the 
grievances of prison officers ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg also to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether a 
Departmental Committee has been 
sitting upon the question of the sums 
retained from the salaries of officers of 
Convict and Local Prisons for their 
quarters within the prisons; and whe- 
ther, if so, the Committee is likely soon 
to make its Report ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 1H£ 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marrgews, 
Birmingham, E.): It is not usual to 
publish the conclusions of a Depart- 
mental Committee, but only the 
decisions which may be arrived at 
after full consideration, and, if neces- 
sary, after consultation with the Trea- 
sury. The Report has only reached my 
hands this morning. I have not, there- 
fore,’ been able to give it the attention 
which it will require. 


EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether complaints have reached 
him as to the ill-treatment of British 
subjects who have recently emigrated to 
Brazil; and whether it is a fact that 
emigration agents in Great Britain and 
in Ireland have tempted persons to 
emigrate to Brazil by offers of “ free 
passages ” acd “ free farms” on reach- 
ing that country, but that, on arrival, 
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the emigrants were handed over to 
coffee planters and exposed to cruel 
treatment and great privations; if so, 
whether the Foreign Office will cause 
inquiry to be made into the system by 
which emigration to Brazil is stimulated, 
and into the treatment of the emigrants 
after arrival in that country ? 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Frr- 
ausson, Manchester, N.E.): Such com- 
plaints have been made, and I believe 
that many such cases have occurred as 
are described in the second question. 
All the information in our possession, as 
well asa statement of the steps taken to 
warn British subjects against emigrating 
to Brazil, will be found in the Corre- 
spondence which will be in the hands of 
hon. Members in a day or two. 


In answer to a further question by Mr. 
Fiyyn, 


Str J. FERGUSSON said: If any 
particular inquiry is desired by indi- 
viduals it will certainly be made. 


THE IRISH POLICE. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that on the 
occasion of a public meeting announced 
to be held in the Commercial Club, 
Fermoy, County Cork, on 22nd instant, 
to hear an address from Mr. Michael 
Condon, of Lancaster, on the present 
political situation, a policeman, Sergeant 
Kelly, stood at the entrance door of the 
club and refused to allow Mr. Condon 
and Mr. Thomas Barry, P.L.G., to pass 
into the premises; and, on being asked 
by Mr. Barry on what authority he was 
so acting, this policeman replied that he 
would not answer a “ pig head like him”; 
whether the Constabulary Authorities 
ean state upon whose authority the 
Committee acted upon this occasion ; 
and upon what grounds did he prevent 
the entrance of the gentleman named to 
the premises of the Commercial Club ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Constabulary autho- 
rities report that the constable was on 
duty. He denies that he refused to 
allow the persons named to enter the 
premises, or that he used the language 
attributed to him. 
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IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land whether, owing to the number of 

complaints made in reference to the 
reading books in the National schools of 

Ireland, the Commissioners of National 

Education have undertaken a revision of 

these books ; and is a new edition of the 

fourth book printed ; and, if so, what is 
the cause of the delay in issuing the new 
book ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Com- 
missioners of National Education have 
reported that the lesson books in the 
National schools are undergoing a 
thorough revision. The new edition of 
the fourth book is not yet printed off, 
but most of the proof sheets have been 
received from the printer, and there will 
be no unnecessary delay in issuing the 
work, 


OFFICE OF WORKS CONTRACTS. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he is aware that Messrs. 
Holland & MHannen, contractors for 
work at the, British Museum, have re- 
duced the painters’ wages to 74d. per 
hour when the contract provided for 
payment at the rate of 84d. per hour; 
and whether, if this is so, he will com- 
municate with Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen on the subject, with a view to 
the payment of the rate of wages con- 
templated when the contract was given 
them ? 

Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Priunxet, Dublin Univer- 
sity): The hon. Member is, I think, 
under a misapprehension. The minimum 
rate of wages for painters under the 
Government contract with Messrs. Hol- 
land & Hannen was 74d. per hour, not 
83d. as the hon. Member seems to 
sup If, therefore, any painters are 
employed at 74d. per hour at the British 
Museum, that would not be contrary to 
the terms of the contract, or contrary, as 
we believe, to the prevailing rates of 
wages in the trade. 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 

Carras GRICE-HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the firm 
of Kynoch & Co. (Limited), Aston, have 
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Government contracts in hand; and, if 
so, whether the terms of the Resolution 
of the House, dated 13th February, 1891, 
in respect of wages are adhered to ? 
*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuorsz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Messrs. Kynoch & Co. do 
hold Government contracts, and I am 
informed by the Director of Contracts 
that they are pledged to pay the current 
rate of wages in connection therewith. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
HYGIENE. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): ‘I beg ‘to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he will use his influence with Sanitary 
Authorities and other Bodies concerned 
with the public health to induce them to 
show what they may have of interest to 
foreign delegates attending the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene, to be held 
in London next month ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrreme, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I quite 
realise the importance of Sanitary 
Authorities and other Bodies concerned 
with the public health affording every 
facility for an inspection of the sanitary 
works in their districts by the foreign 
delegates attending the International 
Congress of Hygiene, and I am quite 
sure that the authorities and their 
officers will be glad to render any assist- 
ance they can in the matter. 


THE ALIENS ACT. 

Lorp H. BRUCE (Wilts, Chippen- 
ham): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade why no attempt was 
made, previous to the year 1888, by the 
Board of Trade to enforce the Alien Act 
in the Ports of London and Hull; why 
no attempt was made, previous to the 
year 1890, to enforce the Act in other 
ports of the United Kingdom ; whether 
the public statement is correct that there 
are now upwards of 400 aliens, with 
every apparent prospect of the number 
increasing, arriving weekly in the Port 
of London alone, 90 per cent. of whom 
appear to be in a perfectly destitute 
condition ; and whether the Government 
intend to take any stringent and 
effectual measures to prevent this intro. 
mission of indigent foreigners amongst 
the most emaciated of our poor? 

Captain Grice-Hutchinson 
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*Tuoe PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beaon, Bristol, 
W.): The enforcement of the Alien Acts 
rests with the Home Secretary and not 
with the Board of Trade, but the ques- 
tion of their enforcement prior to 1888 
was fully gone into by a Committee of 
this House which sat in 1888-89, and I 
would refer the noble Lord to the pro- 
ceedings of that Committee for the in- 
formation he desires. Since 1890 the 
Act has been put into operation (at the 
request of the Board of Trade) at many 
of the ports of the United Kingdom. The 
Return lately presented shows that 1,990 
aliens, not stated to be en route to 
America, arrived at London during the 
month of June last, showing an increase 
of 300 over the arrivals in June, 1890, 
but the total number of such aliens 
arriving at all the English ports in June, 
1891, was less by 220 than in June, 
1890. It does not appear that there is 
any sufficient reason at present for the 
adoption of such a course as is suggested 
in the last paragraph of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY COMMISSION, 

Mr. pe LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid.) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Academy Commission 
Report, 1863, have been generally car- 
ried out; whether especially the recom- 
mendation (page ix.) 

“That to the 50 professional academicians 
there should be added 10 members not being 
artists, subject to the confirmation of the 
Crown,” 
has been carried out ; and, if so, who are 
the 10 lay Members; whether (Report 
B, page xiv.) the hope expressed in Sir 
Francis Chantrey’s will, 

“That the Government will provide a suit- 
able and proper building or accommodation for 


the preservation and exhibition of the Bequest 
pictures as the property of the Nation ”’ 


has also been carried into effect ; and, if 
so, which is the suitable accommodation ; 
and whether the pictures exhibited in 
the South Kensington Museum labelled 
“Lent by the Trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest,” are recognised as “‘ the property 
of the Nation ” ? : 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I need hardly remind 
the hon. Member that the Royal 
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ment or under Government control. 
Speaking generally, I understand that 
some of the recommendations of the 1863 
Commission have been carried out, and 
some.not, and that the proposed addition 
of 10 lay Academicians falls within the 
latter class. For further information on 
the subject I would refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to the Academy’s observations upon 
the Commission’s Report, dated March 
15, 1864, and presented to Parliament in 
the same year, and also to their subse- 
quent correspondence with the Office of 
Works, presented to Parliament in 1866. 
As regards the hon. Member's last two 
questions, the hope expressed by Sir 
Francis Chantrey has not yet been 
realised. The pictures are merely lent 
temporarily to the South Kensington 
Museum by the Trustees, and until suit- 
able Buildings or accomthodation have 
been provided, the Trustees may fairly 
hold that the pictures are not the property 
of the nation. 


THE COAL MINES REGULATION ACT. 
Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 


the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to several 
recent cases in Lanarkshire, in which 
Section 13 of “The Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1887,” empowering the men 
to appoint their own checkweigher, has 
been evaded by the refusal of owners to 
accept the man chosen by the workmen, 
though of good character, and by their 
threatening to close the pits if his 
election was adhered to; whether he is 
aware that it has been held by the Court 
of Session that such action on the part of 
owners is not a contravention of the Act 
or otherwise illegal; and whether he 
will re-consider his refusal to receive a 
deputation of two miners, to explain the 
circumstances of these cases, with a view 
to an amendment of the law ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Iam aware of the 
facts stated in the first two paragraphs, 
and have had the circumstances of the 
case under the careful consideration of 
the Inspectors and of myself. It did not 
appear to me likely that any further 
explanation of ‘the circumstances could 
be given by a deputation of the miners. 
If the hon. Member thinks otherwise, I 
will not object to receive a deputation of 
two of them. 
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SCHOOL INSPECTORS AND POLITICAL 
MEETINGS, 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the-Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that a strong feel- 
ing exists in many parts of the country 
that it is undesirable that Inspectors of 
schools should take part in political 
meetings or entertainments in the dis- 
tricts in which they inspect the schools ; 
and whether the Education Department 
will, upon such a case being brought 
under their notice, inform the Inspector 
that he ought not to attend political 
meetings in his district ? 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): By an Order of the Lord 
President, dated January, 1880, the 
official. staff of the Education Depart- 
ment were prohibited from taking an 
active part at political meetings in con- 
nection with Parliamentary elections, 
and I am not aware of any instances in 
which this rule has been violated. 

Mr. COBB: Does the Order refer to 
meetings when an election is imminent, 
or to political meetings generally ? 

Sir W. HART DYKE: I should say 
that it refers generally to attendance at 
politicalemeetings. 


COLCHESTER ELEMENTARY SCHOULS. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, -Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion if he is aware of the large de- 
ficiency of accommodation in the ele- 
mentary schools of Colchester; and if 
he has taken any steps to secure the 
additional supply of school places in 
that borough which has been rendered 
necessary by the considerable increase 
of population ? 

Str W. HART DYKE: The Inspector 
of the district made a representation to 
the Department on the subject a few 
days ago, and, upon receiving from the 
Registrar General the exact figures of 
the recent Census, inquiry will be made 
into the sufficiency of the present’ school 


supply. 
CATTLE IN THE DUBLIN MARKET. 


Mr. NOLAN (Lonth, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


‘Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
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aware that cattle bought for slaughter 
in the Dublin market cannot be re- 
moved to any part of Ireland until the 
Local Authority is moved to assent to 
an application for the importation of 
cattle from that market, and the assent 
of the Veterinary Department of the 
Privy Council is also obtained ; whether 
complaints have reached him that these 
restrictions have injuriously affected the 
Dublin Cattle Market; and whether he 
is prepared to recommend their modi- 
fication, particularly in view of the fact 
that no case of pleuro has been dis- 
covered there since last March ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The facts are 
substantially as stated in the first para- 
graph of the question. Complaints on 
the subject have been made by the 
Irish Cattle Traders and Stockowners’ 
Association. The Irish Government 
have taken every precaution to prevent 
a recurrence of the disease in the few 
districts in Ireland in which there have 
been cases, and they do not think that 
it would be advisable or to the perma- 
nent interest of the Irish cattle trade to 
at the present moment modify the 
restriction in the Dublin district re- 
ferred to. 


RAILWAY FREE PASSES. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he will procure from 
the Railway Companies, and present to 
Parliament, a Return showing the 
number of free passes, whether per- 
manent or occasional, issued by each 
Railway Company upon the whole or 
any portion of its system ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am not at 
present prepared to ask the Railway 
Companies for such a Return as is 
indicated in the question, as the hon. 
Member has not shown me what useful 
purpose it would be likely to serve. 


THE FRENCH FLEET. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the French Squadron now in 
the Baltic is to visit Portsmouth on the 
20th August ; and whether the visit is 
due to an invitation from any competent 
authority ; if so, will the arrangements 
for the reception be on a scale similar to 
that accorded to the French Fleet which 
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Tae FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hammron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): I understand that the French 
Squadron will visit Portsmouth on their 
return from Cronstadt about the date 
named. This visit is spontaneous on the 
part of the French Fleet, and is no 
doubt prompted by the pleasant recollec- 
tion of the recent interchange of visits 
in the Mediterranean between the French 
and English Fleets stationed there. 
Arrangements will therefore be made 
on a commensurate scale to mark the 
exchange of international civilities, the 
opportunity for which the proposed visit 
will afford. 


GRANTS IN AID OF LOCAL PURPOSES. 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): I 
had intended to ask the President of the 
Government Board whether he will 
consent to the Return showing the 
Grants made from taxation in aid of 
local purposes in the counties of England 
and Wales. in 1890-91? but as the right 
hon. Gentleman has already answered 
a question upon the same subject it is 
not necessary that I should put the 
question. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I may say that it is 
the intention of the Government to 
present a Return which will give the 
information which the hon. Member is 
desirous of obtaining. 


Public Companies. 


MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNMENT AND 
PUBLIC COMPANIES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther there is any official prohibition of 
Members of the Government, who are 
also Members of this House, being 
directors of public companies during 
their tenures of office ; and whether, if 
not, he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the names of the Members of 
the Government who are directors of 
public companies, together with the 
names of the companies ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There is no official 
prohibition against members of the Go- . 
vernment, who are also Members of the 
House, being directors of public com- 
panies, and I may add that while there 
is no prohibition there is also no pre- 
cedent against it. I may also say that 
I think that members of successive 
Administrations have held such appoint- 





visited Portsmouth in 1865? 
Mr. Nolan 


ments. I am quite sure, however, that 
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no member of the present or of any 
other Government would accept, or con- 
tinue to hold, the directorship of a com- 
pany the business of which clashes in any 
way with that of his own Department. 
With regard to the concluding question, 
the hon. Gentleman is probably aware 
that there are means of information 
within his reach which would show what 
directorships are held by particular 
persons, and in which the names of 
directors aré given, and I do not think 
it would be right, with the precedents 
that exist, to have recourse to what 
might be looked upon as an invidious 
Return. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware of the case of Sir 
Henry Austen Layard, who was a 
director of the Ottoman Bank, but who 
withdrew from the directorship when 
appointed Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That case fits pre- 
cisely the view I have taken. It would 
clearly be inadmissible for an Under 
Secretary of State to be concerned in 
any institution such as that to which the 
hon. Member refers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: How is it pos- 
sible for a member of the Government 
to attend Board meetings, which pro- 
bably take place once a week, and also 
attend to the business of his Department, 
and how, in these circumstances, can he 
possibly protect the money of the share- 
holders ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The latter question 
is a question for the shareholders. They 
have to decide whether they will elect 
or will not elect a member of the 
Government. They are the judges of 
the importance or otherwise ‘of his 
presence on the Board. With regard to 
time, the hon. Member will bear in mind 
that the office hours of members of the 
Government are not mapped out in the 
same way as those of Civil servants, 
although, in the long run, they may 
work almost as many hours. I never 
heard of any member of the Govern- 
ment, either of this or of past Adminis- 
trations, allowing any work of the kind 
to interfere with the discharge of official 
duties. In many cases, members of the 
Government have private estates to 
manage, and other calls upon their time. 
Indeed, I know of no persons wko have 
more calls upon their time. 

VOL. CCCLVI. [rurrp szRtEs.] 
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THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War when he intends to issue the 
Warrant with reference to the rank and 
position of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: If the Warrant 
be approved by Her Majesty, it will, I 
expect, be issued early next month. 


RELIEF WORKS IN CORK. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if it is true 
that a number of relief works instituted 
by the Government in West and South 
Cork will be left unfinished, and that it 
is proposed to tax the cesspayers of the 
County of Cork, as suggested by the 
county surveyor to the West Riding of 
the County of Cork, to supply the 
alleged deficiency ; and, if so, which of 
the works in course of construction will 
be left unfinished ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I answered 
this question on Friday. There is only 
one work left unfinished. 

Dr. TANNER: It was at the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own personal request 
that I put down the question a second 
time. On the first occasion the informa- 
tion was not fully afforded. 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPHIC DELIVERY 
AT DARLINGTON. 

Sir H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he will take into consideration the great 
inconvenience caused in the neighbour- 
hood of Darlington by there being only 
one postal delivery in the day at a place 
within a mile and a half of the General 
Post Office, while there are two and 
three deliveries in the day at places 
further off; and why it is necessary 
that a telegram, handed in at Charing 
Cross at 6.30 on Sunday evening, cannot 
be delivered within a mile and a half of 
Darlington before 8.30 the following 
morning, thereby losing the benefit of 
the early train from the North to 
London ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): I shall 
be happy to consider the question of 
extending the second delivery of letters 
if the hon. Baronet will let me know to 

U 
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what district he refers. There is, I 
understand, no third delivery outside the 
town of Darlington. As regards . the 
telegraph service, I would state that on 


Sunday evening the telegraph office at, 


Darlington is openonly between the hours 


of 5 and 6, and a telegram handedin at, 


Charing Cross at 6.50 is too late, there- 
fore, to reach Darlington the same even- 
ing. Should the residents send me a 
Memorial in favour of an extension of 
the hours, I will readily have inquiry 
made. 


TELEGRAPH OFFICIALS ACTING AS 
REPORTERS. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
is aware that Mr. T. H. Stockwell, an 
official in the Telegraph Department of 
the General Post Office, has been for 
some time engaged in the business of a 
newspaper reporter during official hours ; 
whether he is aware that a communica- 
tion was forwarded to the Permanent 
Secretary of the Treasury last April by 
the Institute of Journalists drawing 
attention to this matter, and enclosing 
affidavits and letters in proof of the 
facts alleged ; and whether it is the case 
that Mr. Stockwell continues to carry 
on the business of a newspaper reporter 
during official hours, notwithstanding 
that attention has thus been called to 


this breach of the regulations ; and, if 


so, whether he proposes to take any 
steps to ensure the observance of the 
regulations ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Iam not aware that 
Mr. Stockwell has been engaged as a 
newspaper reporter during official hours. 
On the contrary, I am assured by that 
gentleman that he has not carried on 
such business during official hours, and 
does not do so now. A representation 
such as the hon. Member describes has, 
I am aware, been forwarded to the 
Treasury by the Institute of Journalists, 
though I am not aware what claim 
these gentlemen have to address the 
Treasury on the subject. 


COUNTY JUSTICES. 
Viscount ‘CURZON (Bucks, Wy- 
combe): I beg ‘to ask the Attorney 
General ‘whether the estate qualification 
for the appointment of County Justices 
must necessarily be in respect of pro- 
Mr. Raikes 
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perty held in the county for which it is 
proposed to appoint such Justices? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
WesstEr, Isle of Wight): There are, 
as my noble Friend is probably aware, 
two qualifications—one the ownership 
of property, the other occupation. As 
regards the property qualification, it is 
not necessary that the property should 
be situated in the county for which the 
owner is to act as a Justice of the Peace. 
As regards the occupation qualification, 
@ property occupied must be situated 
in the county. 


THE CRIMEAN VETERANS. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): May 
I ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is prepared to make any 
further statement with regard to the 
proposed allowance to the Crimean 
veterans ; and whether it will be neces- 
sary to make any application, to the 
House, by way of Supplementary Esti- 
mate or otherwise ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is not neces- 
sary to take any action in the House 
on the subject. The proposal will only 
deal with a limited number of cases, and 
it will be desirable that any very strong 
cases should be sent to the War Office 
for consideration. Ihave it in contem- 
plation to call on the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital to act as umpires m 
the matter, in preference to deciding on 
the cases myself. 


RATING OF MACHINERY (No. 2) BILL- 
Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, §.): Will the Rating of 
Machinery (No, 2) Bill be taken after 
1 o’clock ? 
Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LOEDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Public 
Health (Scotland) Acts Amendment 
Bill, with Amendments. 
That they do agree to certain of the 
Amendments made by this House to the 
Amendments made by the Lords to the 


| Purchase of Land and Congested Dis- 


tricts (Ireland) Bill, and to the Conse- 
quential Amendments. made by this 
House to the said Bill, without ‘any 
Amendment, and agree to certain other 
of the Amendments made by this House 
to the Amendments made by the Lords 
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with Amendments, to which they desire 
the concurrence of this House ; and do 
not insist on their Amendments to 
which this House has disagreed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
1891-2. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass III. 

1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,070, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the 
Expenses of the Establishment of the Crofters’ 
Commission.”’ 

(3.50.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
We have been told by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland that the Scotch crofters 
were not rack-rented like the Irish 
peasants. We have now received a 
Return of the work of the Crofters’ 
Commission for the last four years, and 
I find that they have decided 9,340 
cases, and have reduced the rents from 
£50,276 to £35,214, or about one-third. 
This, I think, conclusively proves that 
the crofters have been very much rack- 
rented. During the same period the 
Commissioners have reduced the amount 
of arrears from £112,000 to £74,000, 
There are provisions in the Crofters’ 
Act which empower the Commissioners 
to increase the holdings ; but those pro- 
visions appear to have been practically 
useless, seeing that only in 14 cases have 
increased holdings been given, and in the 
principal case the Duke of Sutherland, 
who was the landlord, was a consenting 
party. In one instance, the Duke of 
Sutherland was himself a claimant, and 
he is now paying rental for the increased 
holding as a crofter.. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the provisions in the Act 
in regard to increased holdings, as we 
told the House when the Bill was under 
discussion, are worthless. I intend to 
move the reduction of the Vote on two 
grounds—first, that the rents fixed are 
too high ; and, secondly, that where the 
Commissioners do fix a fair rent and 
reduce the arrears, they still leave too 
heavy a burden for these unfortunate 
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crofters to bear. As a rule, after the 
rent has been reduced, the crofters have 
thearrearsto pay, which means practically 
a double rent; Let me mention one 
instance—that of Alexander M‘Kie of 
Taafe. His rent was £5 19s., and it 
was: reduced to £3 5s. ; but there were 
arrears of £11 18s. 6d., and they were 
only reduced to £10, so that he has still 
to bear a liability which amounts to 
more than three years’ rent. There are 
many cases which are much worse, but 
I have confined myself to the estate of 
the Duke of Sutherland, who is generally 
admitted to be as moderately renting a 
landlord as any in the Highlands. At 
the same time, it must not be forgotten 
that he has largely increased his deer 
forests ; seven years ago they comprised 
250,000 acres, but 105,000 acres have 
been added since. I think the result of 
the inquiry of the Commission has been 
to show that every landlord in the High- 
lands—even. the Duke of Sutherland— 
is a rack-renter; and I am afraid 
that in the case of many of the 
crofters, if they had their holdings for 
nothing, they would find it impossible 
to live. What they really want is 
more land. The land they have now is 
either not sufficient in quantity or not 
good enough in quality to enable them 
to live decently. The one cry of the 
crofters is for more land, and the clauses 
of the Crofters’ Act have been practically 
useless in providing a redress for their 
grievances. Three or four years ago 
the hon. Member for Ross-shire (Dr. 
McDonald) complained that the rack-rent- 
ing system was still going on; and at 
that time I argued that the rents then 
enforced, although they were reduced 50 
per cent., would be more than the land 
was worth, I also expressed the opinion 
that the crofters were paying from 50 
to 100 per cent. more than the large 
farmers. At that time I got into a con- 
troversy with the Convener for Caith- 
ness in reference to a croft where the 
holder, a tailor, had been paying a rent 
of 2s. 6d. per acre. The land was cer- 
tainly not worth more, but it was im- 
proved by the labour and industry of the 
crofter and his family; and the con- 
sequence .was that the total rent was 
raised to £8 10s. The Commissioners 
went. there and. reduced the rent— 
although the land was so poor that it 
would not feed a snipe—to,£6 10s. I 
U 2 
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attacked the Convener of Caithness for 
his decision ; and his defence was that he 
claimed, in addition, that the land when 
it was taken had an additional value, 
because it was capable of being improved, 
and that, having been improved, the 
owner was entitled to a fair share of the 
improvement. I am afraid that this is the 
result of employing as valuers, factors 
and big farmers—a classof men in whom 
the crofters have little confidence in- 
deed, believing that they are the men who 
have brought them to their present 
condition. If these crofts had been sold 
at the time the crofters took charge of 
them, and before they were converted 
into decent gardens and pretty little 
farms, they would have fetched ab- 
solutely nothing, notwithstanding this 
theory of their improvability. All that 
the landlord could have got would have 
been the value of the croft in its then 
condition. I think it is grossly unfair, 
and savours a little of legal scheming, 
that these unfortunate men should find 
themselves rack-rented as the result of 
their own improvements. I shall reserve 
to myself the right of moving the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£100. 

(4.10.) Dr. McDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty): I do not propose to go 
into figures, as they have already been 
put before the Committee by my hon. 
Friend. The average size of a holding in 
a crofter district is 34 acres, and I find 
that in the cases dealt with by the 
Commissioners in Ross-shire they have 
made reductions of rent equal to 40 per 
cent. ; but they have not gone far enough 
in reducing rents. Whatever blame 
attaches to the present Government in 
the matter attaches equally to their 
predecessors. Why on earth should not 

rsons be employed who are acquainted 
with the land and know its value? An 
intelligent crofter knows the value much 
better than a large farmer or an ordinary 
factor. The lowest point to which the 
Commissioners have reduced the rent 
in cases where the crofters have made 
the land is 7s. 6d. per acre. I am 
acquainted with a case in my own 
county where a man who made every 
inch of the land himself is compelled to 
pay a rent of 7s. 6d. an acre. I do not 
see how anybody can justify a charge of 
7s. 6d. for bog-land. I may say frankly 
that when the Commissioners commenced 
Dr. Clark 
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their investigation I did not believe that 
they would reduce rents as much as they 
have. The complaint now is not so 
much in regard to the rent as to the 
want of land. One-half of my county 
consists of deer forests, and only in one 
instance have the Commissioners found 
it possible to give a piece of land from a 
deer forest. They themselves report 
upon the inadequate means which exist 
for increasing holdings, except by the 
adoption of a course which they are not 
authorised by the Act to take. That is 
@ sweeping condemnation of an Act that 
was supposed to bring so many good and 
great things in its train. If you take 
all that has been dene by the crofters in 
the way of improving the land, the 
reductions of rent are very small indeed. 
The valuer has been told to take into 
consideration the improvements effected 
by the money and labour of the crofter, 
and in no instance has this been done 
fully and fairly. I hardly expected the 
Government to deal fully with matters 
which the last Government refused to 
deal with, but I think it would have 
been better if facilities had been given 
to the Scotch Members, and so enabled 
something to be done. 

*(4.15.) Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH 
(Inverness-shire): By the operation of 
the Commission considerable reductions 
of rent have taken place for the benefit of 
the crofters; but I regret that the 
Government—though the matter was 
impressed upon them on more than one 
occasion—have not seen fit to deal 
with the question of the extension of 
holdings by enlarging in this direction 
the powers of the Crofters Act. It is 
no secret that the present Crofters’ 
Commission is hampered in every way 
by their inability to deal comprehensively 
with the question of the enlargement of 
the holdings, and until this matter is so 
taken up, the Highland question will 
never be satisfactorily solved. 

(4.19.) Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. P. B. Ropertrson, Bute): The Vote no 
doubt raises large possibilities of dis- 
cussion, but I shall not be expected to 
deal exhaustively with all the questions 
that have been touched upon. During 
the year 1890 there were orders for 
the enlargement of the holdings of 112 
applicants, but, as the applications were 
heard in batches and the orders were 
collective, I cannot say what was the 
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average addition to each holding. Undue 
importance seems to be attached to the 
restrictions imposed by the Act on the 
powers of the Commissioners. It would 
not be in the public interest that the 
Commissioners should take any land 
from a farm that is under 100 acres, 
which is a farm of useful size. Deer 
forests are quite open to the action of 
the Commissioners, subject only to the 
condition that they must be satisfied 
that any interference would be more in 
the interest of the population generally 
than the maintenance of the status quo. 
When the clauses of the Act are fairly 
worked, it will be seen that they will 
confer abundant benefit without any 
further change in the law. As to the 
action of the Commissioners, I am not 
prepared with rebutting proofs to meet 
some of the sweeping charges that have 
been made, and it is scarcely possible for 
the House to sit in review upon ques- 
tions of valuation, reductions of rent, 
and sufficiency of additions to holdings. 
I know, however, from the newspapers 
that such charges are met by strong 
representations on the other side; and, 
on the whole, we must trust to the ex- 
perience of the Commissioners, whose 
integrity, good faith, impartiality, and 
industry have not been impeached. 
suppose it will hardly be possible to find 
men with knowledge and experience 
enough to be Commissioners who have not 
been farmers or factors; and crofters 
will hardly have had experience enough 
to justify their being selected to make 
valuations. I will not discuss whether 
A or B is a landlords’ man or a crofters’ 
man; but I believe the Commissioners 
have been selected on adequate in- 
formation, while in no instance have 
they been charged with excessive 
partiality. As to the assertion that 
sufficient allowance has not been made 
for the improvements effected by the 
crofters in their holdings, I believe that 
the clause of the Act gives the largest 
‘discretion to the Commissioners, because 
it imposes upon them the duty of 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case. Nor have I ever heard of any 


specific complaints until to-day. With 
regard to arrears, I admit that men who 
are burdened with them cannot be 
expected to be prosperous; but it must 
be recognised that the reductions made 
have been enormous. 


I think it would 
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be better if attention were called to the 
advantages conferred by the existing 
state of things rather than that the 
minds of those concerned should be 
directed to exceptional grievances. 
(4.32.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I have no complaint 
whatever to make as to the tone in 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
approached this question. He has 
manifested his usual discretion in 
refusing to enter upon the discussion 
of the general policy which has 
been pursued in the Highlands, The 
Lord Advocate has, however, ad- 
mitted the necessity for better provi- 
sion for an enlargement of holdings. 
But the right hon. Gentleman did not 
say that the Government propose to 
remove the obstacles which exist under 
the Act to those holdings being enlarged. 
On the contrary; the Government 
refuse to have anything to do with it, 
and instead offer £150,000 to deport the 
people to America. The enlargements 
which have been referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman as having taken place 
recently were not due entirely to the 
Act, many of them having been made in 
pursuance of a promise given as far back 
as 1885. But, even when granted, what 


I} did they amount to? It is true they 


benefit 112 individuals, but they only 
afford grazing for 24 sheep. The great 
and burning question in the Highlands 
is not reduction of rents, but more land. 
That means that the crofters shall be 
restored to the lands they occupied 90 
years ago. It is said there is no land in 
Scotland to give the crofters ; but if that 
is so, would such experienced men as the 
Crofters’ Commissioners have recom- 
mended that more land should be given 
to them? The Commission has taken 
evidence in the Highlands, which forms 
the best, truest, and finest history of 
the Highlands that ever was written, 
because it is a history furnished by the 
Highlanders themselves. The great and 
burning question is that of the moorland. 
When the right hon. Gentleman says 
there is no more land or moorland to be 
given, he went in the face of the Report 
of the Commission, which laid down 
certain rules under which land could be 
obtained. The Commissioners are men 
of great experience, and it is an insult 
to their intelligence to say that they 
have advised Her Majesty in favour of 
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an enlargement of holdings when the 
land for the purpose does not exist. 
The land does exist, and can be 
obtained. In regard to the question of 
reductions of rent, the Lord Advocate has 
quoted the section of the Act which says 
that the landlord or the crofter may 
apply to the Crofters’ Commission to fix 
the rent to be paid to the landlord by 
the crofter. The Act also provides that 
the Commissioners shall consider the 
circumstances regarding all holdings in 
the district and the origin of the 
holdings.’ The complaints made are that 
when the people are transferred from the 
land of their inheritance everything 
they have in the world is taken from 
them, and they are settled down in a 
sterile land. The amount paid when 
they first settled there was 2d. per acre, 
and it is now about 7s. 6d. That is one 
of the circumstances which the Com- 
missioners ought to take into account. 
If the Commissioners carry out the 
clause in its strict spirit, then the re- 
ductions will be 70 per cent. and more. 
The Commissioners, again, never give 
the reasons or grounds on which they 
form their judgments or decisions. 
There would be no criticism in this 
House if the Commissioners would give 
the grounds upon which they arrived at 
their judgments. The Lord Advocate 
has taken great credit to the Crofter 
Commission for the wiping out of 
arrears, but I ask what did they do with 
the arrears? Where there was the 
slightest possibility of their being paid 
the Commissioners ordered it to be done. 
“ Tf you have sons in large towns and sons 
in America, cannot they help you to pay 
the rent?” That was the question fre- 
quently asked. There are still many 
rack-rented persons in the Highlands, 
and the assessors appointed are 
not always suited to their duties. 
There is no class in Scotland more 
bitterly opposed to the interests and 
actions of the crofters than the large 
farmers and factors, and yet the 
assessors are all drawn from this very 
class. I have the honour of knowing 
many of these assessors, and the honour 
of knowing many people who are 
crofters; and I cannot but point out 
the injustice of the remark of the 
Lord Advocate, that the assessors are 
superior in intelligence to the crofters. 
I suggest that two valuers might 
Mr. Angus Sutherland 
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meet and value each piece of land, and 
that the second vaiuer shall be a 
crofter and a local man with special 
knowledge. While thoroughly sympa- 
thising with the Lord Advocate as to 
the inexpediency and inadequacy of an 
occasion like the present for entering 
into the wider question of the general 
policy pursued inthe Highlands, I hope 
the Government will take some steps 
towards making the .work of the 
Crofter Commission more efficient. I 
have always spoken of this Commission 
with respect ; but Iam bound to judge 
their work by the results. Many of 
these results are not satisfactory, and it is 
high time there should be an improve- 
ment on the points I have enumerated, 
and particularly with respect to their 
not giving the reasons of their decisions. 
If the grounds of the Commissioners’ 
judgments are stated in the books, I be- 
lieve there will be no litigation in the 
future. 

(4.48.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): There is a very strong 
feeling that there has been a total and 
entire failure to give any material 
enlargement of agricultural holdings. 
Tdo not blame the Commissioners, because 
I believe they are tied up so tightly in 
many ways that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for them to do more. The Govern- 
ment have tackled the question of the 
congested districts in Ireland, and I hope 
that they will now take into considera- 
tion the expediency and necessity of 
applying a similar measure to Scotland. 
There is much ground for improvement 
in regard to enlargement of agricultural 
and mixed holdings. The crofter popula- 
tion is not very large compared with the 
population of theIrish congested districts, 
and the Government ought to speedily 
relieve the difficulties which press upon 
this small portion of the people of 
Scotland. 

(4.52.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): 
There are still one or two points on 
which we ought to get some information 
from the Government before these Votes 
are passed. We ought to know what is 
the probable duration of the Crofters’ 
Commission, and to get some explana- 
tion of the very heavy increase in the 
expenses of the Commission. The 
expenses of the Commission in the first 
year were £400, but year by year they 
have increased until last year the 
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amount expended was little less than 
£10,000. The Commission altogether 
has cost on an average £7,000 a year. 
Looking at the net result of all the 
sittings of the Commission, I find that 
against this £7,000 a year which the 
Commission has cost, the reductions of 
rent only amounts to £2,600 a year. 
Therefore, this process of doing justice 
in the Highlands has the disadvantage 
of being extremely costly. It would be 
interesting, under the circumstances, to 
know whether there is any possibility 
that the costs will be reduced, or, at all 
events, during what period it is expected 
the Commission will require to continue 
its operations. It strikes me that the 
experience of the past five years shows 
that perhaps they have not been on the 
right tack in dealing with the crofters 
in the Highlands. Iam not sure that 
it would not be found cheaper by the 
Imperial Government to buy up land 
where the crofters are, and, by reducing 
rents, to enter into competition with 
certain landlords. At all events, the pre- 
sent condition of things cannot be re- 
garded as entirely satisfactory. Com- 
plaints have been made with regard to the 
amount of the reductions of rent, and 
my hon. Friend the Member for Suther- 
land has complained that the Commis- 
sioners do not give reasons for their 
judgments. Undoubtedly, the absence 
of reasons has the disadvantage of 
making it extremely difficult for crofters 
before they apply to the Court to 
know what would be likely to be the 
result of the application ; but the Com- 
missioners probably exercise a wise 
discretion, for their own peace of mind, 
in not giving reasons. The proceedings 
which have hitherto taken place with 
regard to enlargement of holdings, if 
satisfactory to the landlords, have un- 
doubtedly not been so to the crofters. In 
this year’s Report it is stated that certain 
crofters in Orkney obtained from the Com- 
missioners in November, 1888, an increase 
of their holdings by 65 acres of arable 
land and 22 acres of pasture. No sooner 
had the crofters obtained confirmation of 
that order than a technical objection was 
raised as to taking possession, and when 
that had been satisfied the farmer brought 
an action for interdiction. The action 
was fought and won and appealed 
against, and in all the proceedings the 
crofters were successful. But they were 
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not yet at the end of their troubles, for 
no sooner were these proceedings closed 
than another interdiction was begun. 
This also went to the Court of Appeal. 
The litigation about the transfer of 65 
acres of land from the farmer to the 
crofters was not concluded without an 
action by the crofters to eject the farmer. 
The award of the Crofters’ Commission 
was finally confirmed after two years of 
litigation, and the crofters were put into 
possession of their land. It would be 
interesting to know who paid the costs 
of these proceedings, and how much they 
amounted to. There must be a serious 
defect in the Act when it is possible to 
multiply legal proceedings in this fashion 
against the poorest of the poor in Scot- 
land. Iam not at all satisfied with the 
provisions of the Act with regard to 
the enlargement of holdings, and I think 
that is a matter which the Government 
would do well to take into consideration. 
The somewhat scandalous experience of 
the crofters in Orkney shows that if such 
litigious proceedings are possible, that 
portion of the Act must be practically a 
dead letter. " 

(5.1.) Dr. CLARK: I regret very 
much that the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government will not do anything on 
this point. The 9,340 cases in which 
fair rents have been fixed, probably fairly 
well, meet the grievance as far as rents 
are concerned ; but the people require 
more land. Applications for increases of 
holdings have been received from 401 
persons, and only 14 of them, represent- 
ing a value of £389, have been acceded 
to. The Court of Session has decided 
that when a lease that was in existence 
in 1886 expires, it is possible for the 
Commission to take a portion of the land. 
I must say for the northern landlords 
that, with one single exception, they 
have cheerfully submitted to the de- 
cisions of the Commissioners, and in 
that one case the crofters were put to an 
expense of £200. The Crown, I am 
sorry to say, is one of the worst land- 
lords. Unfortunately it holds a lot of 
peony in my county, but it is all. in 
large farms, which are given to the 
pluralists. I think it would be better if 
the Crown let its land in farms of £50, 
or £80, or £100 a year. The land would 
then be beneficial to the people as a 
whole, instead of being beneficial merely 
to a few pluralists. Legislation is par- 
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ticularly needed in one direction. The 
intention of those who passed the Act 
was to make thesub-tenantsthe landlords. 


For the first few years the Commissioners | p: 


recognised the sub-tenants as crofters, 
and fixed their rents; but a Court then 
decided that the sub-tenants did not pro- 
perly come under the Act. I think the 
Government ought to bring in a Bill to 
make it clear that this class of men 
ought to be dealt with under this Act. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That is a ques- 
tion outside the scope of the matter 
before the Committee. 

Dr. CLARK: I wish merely to say 
that a number of these people are 
leaving their holdings, and the landlords 
have no right to consolidate the holdings. 
The crofters are being very much bur- 
dened in some cases by having to pay 
off arrears. Some of the valuers have 
acted in such a way that the rents have 
been reduced toa very fair figure, but 
others have taken a view which has 
left the crofters saddled with very high 
rents, and I therefore feel compelled to 
move the reduction of the salaries of 
these valuers by £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£100, part of the Salary of the Valuers.” 

Question proposed, “That Item A be 
reduced by £100.” 


*(5.11.) Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I quite agree with the previous speaker 
that there is a glaring defect in the 
Crofters Act which prevents the crofters 
getting more land. The smal! crofters 
1s a rule have not more than a few acres 
sf land, although there are in the 
Highlands vast tracts of country in 
which there is scarcely a house to be 
seen, and although within human recollec- 
tion there was a large population there. 
There is a universal feeling in the High- 
lands in favour of getting back what are 
called the ancient homes of the people. 
The Crofters Act contains machinery 
for giving the crofters additional land, 
but it does not work. Of course, if 
Parliament passed a very stringent Act 
to enable land to be taken from the 
present holders at ‘its fair value, 
and allocated to the crofters, they 
would have difficulty in getting stock 
and providing houses for themselves. 
Some plan might be devised for 
easing that difficulty and for get- 
Dr. Clark 
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ting the Highland population back to 
their old homes. I think a relaxation 
of the Game Laws would facilitate the 


rocess. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order? 
An Amendment has been moved witl: 
respect to the valuers. 

Me. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: 
The hon. Member for Caithness will 
allow me to to point out that, while 
valuers are of great importance in the 
work of the Commission, their decisions 
are not final. They are men who are at 
the disposal of the Commissioners, and 
there is a power of appeal from their 
decisions. It is the right of anyone 
interested in these matters,in cases where 
there is any doubt about the opinion 
of the valuers, to take the matter before 
the Commissioners, who are ultimately 
responsible. 

*(5.15.) Mx. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I have taken opportunities during the 
last few years of going down among the 
crofters just to see what their grievances 
are, and I know it is a great grievance 
among them that the valuers are chosen 
from the ranks of farmers and factors, 
and that none of them are crofters. 
Surely the right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate might instruct the Com- 
missioners to select some of the valuers 
from among the crofters themselves, so 
as to get at both sides of the question. 

Dr. McDONALD: I do not see why 
crofters should not be made valuers. 
There are plenty of intelligent men 
among the crofters who would be quite 
capable of acting as valuers. Some such 
compromise would work very smoothly 
indeed. I put it to the House, is it fair 
to charge 7s. 6d. per acre for black 
moorland, as has been done in plenty of 
cases? We know that in this country 
now the desire is to keep the people on 
the land by granting allotments and so 
on, but in the Highlands the policy we 
have been accustomed to is that of emi- 
grating our people. 

(5.19.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 66; Noes 102. — (Div. List, No. 
387 .) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £62,700, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which wil? 
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come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, 
for the Expenses of the Prison Commis- 
sioners for Scotland, and of the Prisons under 
their control, including the Maintenance of 
Criminal Lunatics and the Preparation of 
Judicial Statistics.” 


*(5.29.) Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: 
I have to complain that an inquiry 
into prison administration in Scotland, 
similar to that which has been granted 
in the case of England, has been refused. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Perhaps 
the hon. Member will allow me to inter- 
pose. Since the refusal in question the 
matter has been carefully considered, 
and it may be satisfactory to the hon. 
Gentleman that I should at once inform 
him that it has been decided to appoint 
a small Committee to inquire into the 
wages, hours, &c., of prison staffs in 
Scotland, and to take evidence during the 
autumn. 

*Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH : I am 
satisfied with the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, 


E.): The statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman fairly meets that which I 


had to bring before the Committee. A 
paper has been sent out from the convict 
prison of Peterhead calling attention to 
the point. I had intended to say that as 
Scotland contributes at least its fair share 
to the Imperial Treasury, I think an end 
should be put to the degradation of 
Scotch labour by paying officials in 
Scotland at a lower rate than officials in 
England. I will not, however, continue 
the discussion. 

*(5.32.) Mr. C. 8S. PARKER (Perth) : 
I am sorry to find myself obliged to call 
attention to a case in which there is still 
continued an act of injustice on a mem- 
ber of a very humble and deserving elass 
of public officers. I refer to the warders 
and gaol officers in the General Prison 
at Perth. All I ask is that faith should 
be kept with public officers, however 
humble. Under a Treasury Minute it is 
permissible to grant free quarters in a 
prison. In the case of Perth there is an 
abundance of free quarters available, and 
it has been the practice for a very long 
time past to give free quarters to the 
warders there. It, however, occurred to 
the Treasury, in a moment of that 
parsimony which is often mistaken for 
economy, that they might effect a saving 
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by cutting off the whole of these free 
quarters in Perth, and, accordingly, they 
issued an order to the effect that the 
unfortunate officers should be from that 
day charged rent. Of course, the men 
sent a protest and a petition to the 
Prison Commissioners, and, after a great 
deal of trouble, somewhat more than one- 
half of them received redress, and were 
given back their free quarters and also 
any rents which had been charged them. 
But, unfortunately, some of them were 
left without free quarters. I pressed the 
cases of these men for some time with- 
out effect. Eventually, the Treasury 
were good enough to refer the matter to 
one of their own Departmental Com- 
mittees, which reported that, of the three 
remaining claims, two should be granted. 
1 feel almost ashamed of pressing the 
case further, when I have obtained re- 
dress for all but one of the men, but L 
feel bound to make my appeal to Scotch 
Members and the Committee generally 
with regard to that one man. I admit 
that his case differs individually from 
that of the others, but I say it does not 
differ in principle. For two years this 
man had free quarters in another prison, 
and he was told on going to Perth that 
he would have free quarters there. 
He went to Perth, but, after a time, 
suddenly found himself deprived of 
free quarters. The principle I lay 
down is, that when a man _ has 
been appointed to an office with a 
certain salary and emoluments attached, 
it is the proper and unvarying practice 
for him to retain them if he gives per- 
fect satisfaction, and it is false economy 
to endeavour to save mqney by cutting 
them down. The Lord Advocate has 
announced that a Committee is to be 
appointed to consider generally the 
scale of wages in Scotland, and I shall 
be content if the claim of this warder 
is referred to them. 

(5.41.) Me. J. P. B,. ROBERTSON: 
This is a purely individual case, and no 
question of principle whatever is 
involved. It has been carefully in- 
vestigated by a strong Committee, and 
I do not think any other decision 
could have been arrived at. The 
hon. Member for Perth, who has 
shown the greatest perseverance in 
dealing with this matter, contends that 
if a man has for any time had given to 
him free quarters there is an obligation 
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on us to give him free quarters for all 
time. I have no doubt at all that the 
Committee were perfectly right in their 
decision. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I think this is not a matter 
which ought to be decided altogether 
of strict legal right. This man was a 
warder in Barlinnie Prison, where he had 
free quarters, and he accepted his 
appointment in Perth on the footing of 
getting free quarters there. After he 
had enjoyed free quarters in Perth for 
two years he was deprived of them, and 
thus had to forfeita considerable portion 
of his emoluments. Would anyone in 
an ordinary business transaction take the 
course the Government has taken? I 
do not think anyone would. 


*Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH : This 
seems to me to be a very hard case, and 
Ido not see what harm there can be in 
allowing this poor man to renew his 
claim before the Committee that is about 
to be appointed. 

*Mr. C.S. PARKER: I may add that 
the Prison Commissioners had every 
right to bind the Government to the 
terms they promised. They represented 
the Government in dealing with the 
officers of the prison, and they acted 
strictly within the authority given 
to them by the Treasury Minute. 
I really hope the Lord Advocate will 
consider ‘whether the new Committee 
might not give an independent opinion 
on the rights of this man. I shall be 

. quite ready to accept their decision. 

(5.50.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : 
There must be an end to matters of this 
kind. This man’s case has been investi- 
gated, and I am sorry tosay I cannot 
assent to the hon. Member’s proposal. 

*Mr. C. S. PARKER: Then I 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£200. I believe the warder’s income 
was reduced by 10 per cent., and £200 
will represent a similar reduction of the 
Commissioners’ pay. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

‘That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by the 
sum of £200, part of the Salary of the Prison 
Commissioners.” —(Mr. C. 8. Parker.) 

(5.53.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 67; Noes 99.—(Div. List, No. 
388.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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3. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £47,621, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1892, for 
Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges 
in Ireland.” 


(6.3.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
Irish Estimates are naturally, in some 
degree, affected by the circumstances of 
the time. The policy which governs the 
administration of Ireland is now sub- 
stantially different from what it was in 
former and in recent years. There has 
been a change of tone on the part of the 
Government,’‘and there has been a change 
of policy even more important still. We 
hear no more about Hottentots, or about 
the people using weapons, and there is 
nothing at all said about 20 years of 
coercion or firm government. The Chief 
Secretary looks upon the Land Bill, and 
upon the forthcoming measure of Local 
Government, as important in affecting 
the condition of Ireland, and I confess, 
in view of these facts, I am not disposed 
to look so minutely into the items of this 
Vote as I would havedone in former years. 
I recognise that the Tory Party have left 
the policy of coercion, and are now 
proposing to adopt Home Rule. Under 
these exceptional, and, perhaps, pregnant 
circumstances, I must say that the 
amount of this Vote appears enormous 
compared with the number of prosecu- 
tions. The cost of criminal prosecutions 
in England, with its 30,000,000 of in- 
habitants, is £66,000; while in Ireland, 
with one-seventh the populaiion, the 
cost is £75,000, or one-sixth greater. 
When we find the followers of the 
Chief Secretary glorifying him for the 
success which he has achieved in Ireland 
during the four years of his administra- 
tion, I should expect to find some prac- 
tical test of the truth of such a boast on 
the reduction of the Vote which now 
engages the attention of the Committee. 
Practically, there is no decrease in the 
Vote, and there has been no decrease in 
it in recent years. Why is it, if the 
Chief Secretary has been so signally 
successful by means of coercive legisla- 
tion in suppressing disorder, that there is 
no corresponding reduction in this 
amount? The real meaning of what is 
called success may be a matter of con- 
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troversy into which I do not dream of 
entering. I believe the real fact is that 
the Chief Secretary has failed to apply 
the Coercion Act to the evicted 
farmers, and if boycotting and other 
practices have ceased it is because 
the resistance to the public will and 
public interest, which was active some 
years ago, is active no longer. That isa 
very different thing from the saccess of 
coercive legislation. We all know that 
the statement of these law charges con- 
sists of the operations under the Coercion 
Act. But the operations under the 
Coercion Act have so much diminished 
that practically they may be said to 
have ceased. Still the amount of this 
Vote continues undiminished. The 
right hon. Gentleman, following up his 
announcement at a public meeting, 
issued three important proclamations, 
which were duly published in the Dublin 
Gazette last month. These proclamations 
touched one part of the Coercion Act and 
not another. In the first year or two 


after the passing of the Coercion Act, 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
leagues were very busy in suppressing 
what they called dangerous associations. 


Acts which in England and Scotland 
would not have been considered, were 
deemed dangerous in Ireland. He had 
the police watching at windows to see 
where meetings were held, and the 
prosecutions in the Coercion Courts and 
in the High Courts were numerous. 
Newspaper editors were imprisoned for 
publishing reports of suppressed meet- 
ings, and’ stalwart constables chased 
newspapér boys about the streets for 
selling newspapers containing those re- 
ports. Technical pleas were used to 
prevent a prisoner getting” the benefit of 
a jury, and, whatever the case, one of the 
gentlemen concerned: in the administra- 
tion of the law had an attendance fee. The 
right hon. Gentleman: keeps in force the 
Coercion’ Act, in order that the Lord 
Lieutenant may have the power at any 
moment to point to an association which 
he conceives to be dangerous. I am 
entitled to ask how it is, these prosecu- 
tions having entirely ceased, that we find 
no corresponding diminution in the law 
charges? A Government like yours, 
intruded into a country like ours, al- 
ways generates, whether the country is 
troubled or at peace, a large expenditure. 
The three proclamations did refer to 
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Section 2 of the Act—a section of which 
we always think when we refer to that 
Act, because it establishes the Crimes 
Courts. We all know that these 
Crimes Courts were in full swing 
for a couple of years all over Ire- 
land, and that the Government Coun- 
sel (Mr. Carson) made a fabulous 
income, because he was constantly 
appearing to prosecute fabricated 
offences. The proclamations left this 
section, in its full plenitude, in force 
only in one county of the 32 counties in 
Ireland, and in six baronies, which con- 
tain the estates of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s friends, Mr. Olphert and Mr. Smith- 
Barry, and one or two others. Surely, 
that fact alone constitutes a very great 
reason for the diminution of this Vote. 
When this Estimate was drawn up last 
November, or last March, it must have 
been known that a change of policy was 
pending, and I am quite ata loss to know 
how the Government can present such 
a large bill when you have Section 2 in 
force only in one county. The Coercion 
Act is only continued for two or three 
small offences. It is discontinued all 
over Ireland for conspiracy to compel 
people to do that which they do not 
want to do by violence and intimidation, 
or inciting to these offences. All that is 
at an end. What is left for the 
Crimes Courts to do? We know that 
the chief expenditure has been in con- 
nection with the prosecutions before 
these novel tribunals. If the business 
of these Courts has ceased, the cost 
ought to be diminished. If there is no 
song there ought to be no supper. It is 
asad reflection that you have in every 
county in Ireland trial by jury suspended, 
The ordinary rights of citizens are 
placed in the hands of servants of the 
Crown in respect of offences which are 
practically not committed in the country. 
I am _ greatly surprised that ‘the 
right hon. Gentleman, for the sake of 
his own reputation, did not make a clean 
sweep of the Coercion Act by proclama- 
tion last month. In the year 1890 
there was only one assault on a minister 
of the law in the whole of Ireland, and 
there were only four riots in the whole 
of Ireland. But this year, of the offences 
in respect of which the Act is continued, 
there has been none. I am at a loss to 
understand why the Imperial taxpayers— 
Englishmen, Irishmen, or Scotchmen— 
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should be called upon to pay a bill 
which, notwithstanding these proclama- 
tions and the entire absence of offences, 
is undiminished in amount. Let me 
look at the various items. Ido not com- 
plain of the salary of the Attorney 
General, who is so worthy and amiable 
that he is deserving a salary whether 
there is anything to do or not. I find 
that the fees of the Attorney General 
and of the Solicitor General for con- 
tentious business stand just at the same 
figure which they did last year. Where 
does the business come from in respect 
of which these fees are to be paid? It 
is unbusinesslike and slovenly to proceed 
on the basis that the business is the 
same in extent as that of last year. The 
fees of counsel are continued, and they 
are treated with the same benevolence. 
Mr. Carson last year received £10,700, 
and this year he receives £10,000. The 
same thing appears in the other items 
down to the very end; and these 
ingenious gentlemen manage to derive 
the same amount, no matter that the 
country is wrapped in the slumber of 
peace. Iask the right hon. Gentleman 
to give us some explanation. ; 


(6.25.) THe CHIEF SECRETARY 
rok IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 


Manchester, E.): I will leave it to 
my right hon. Friend the Attorney 
General to reply to criticisms on 
items, but there are one or two 
points on which I should like to say 
a word or two. I will not enter into the 
causes of what all agree to be the 
present improved condition of Ireland, 
and will deal only with the general com- 
plaint that the Estimates do not appear 
to keep pace with the improvement. 
There is, I think, some misconception in 
the minds of hon. Gentlemen as to the 
character of the expenditure in the Law 
Department. It seems to be thought 
that a large part of the money is spent 
in prosecutions undertaken under the 
Crimes Act, and it is therefore asked why 
the Estimate is not reduced. The 
explanation is that the great bulk of the 
expenditure is not in connection with 
the Crimes Act at all. Even when it is 
in most active operation, and when the 
number of prosecutions is at the 
maximum, the proportion of cases to the 
number under the ordinary law is 
relatively small. The number of prose- 
cutions under the Crimes Act certainly 
Mr. Sexton 
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bears a very small proportion to the total 
number ; and in Ireland, although not 
in England, all prosecutions are practi- 
cally undertaken at the cost of the 
Government, and the Crown prosecute in 
almost every criminal case. Therefore, 
the suspension of* the Crimes Act could 
not have an enormous effect on the 
total expenditure. It is true that many 
cases under the Crimes Act can be con- 
ducted only by counsel of reputation, 
whose fees are larger than are fees in 
ordinary cases. Still, there is a reduc- 
tion of no less than £2,000 in the 
estimate of the amount to be spent on 
prosecutions, a reduction which quite 
represents the saving in the fees to be 
paid. I amsorry it is impossible to pro- 
duce figures to show how much has been 
spent in previous years in Crimes Act 
prosecutions, and how much under the 
operation of the ordinary law. The 
reason why part of Section 2 of the 
Crimes Act is still kept in operation is 
that it seems to me that the offences 
are eminently such as may be dealt with 
in a summary manner. I am not pre- 
pared to say whether riots are more 
likely to occur in Munster, Leinster, and 
Connaught than in Ulster. 

Mr. SEXTON: I have pointed out 
that in one year there have been only four 
riots in all Ireland, and the Constitution 
ought not to be suspended for a con- 
tingency so rare. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I agree in the 
major proposition of the hon. Member, 
but do not admit his application of it. 
I do not admit that to try a rioter in a 
summary manner before two Magistrates 
is a suspension of the rights of free-born 
citizens that anyone can complain of. 
Indeed, it is on representations from hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway that 
Sub-section 2 of the Crimes Act is made 
of perpetual and universal application. 
It is thought that assaults on the police 
are a class of offences which ought to be 
dealt with summarily. With regard to 
other questions arising on the Vote, my 
right hon. and learned Friend who has 
charge of it will be able to answer them. 

(6.35.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): 
With characteristic ingenuity the 
right hon. Gentleman has skilfully 
evaded the point at issue. If there 
be a real diminution of crime in 
Ireland, and if, consequently, there 
‘be no necessity for these prosecu- 
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tions, one would think naturally that 
this would be shown in a corresponding 
reduction of the Vote now before the 
Committee. Ordinary crime is prac- 
tically non-existent in Ireland ; at any 
rate, it is so largely diminished as to call 
forth the congratulations of the Judges 
of Assize. The right hon. Gentleman 
contends that the bulk of this Vote is 
not connected with prosecutions before 
the Crimes Courts, but at one 
time, under the administration of 
the right hon. Gentleman, these 
prosecutions were more numerous than 
prosecutions under the ordinary law. 
The right hon. Gentleman is quite 
erroneous in his statement that the bulk 
of the Vote has nothing to do with 
prosecutions under the Coercion Act. I 
can remember that you could not take 
up @ paper in any part of Munster with- 
out reading week after week of these 
prosecutions for all sorts of offences under 
the Coercion Act. Counsel were engaged 
at considerable expense, and to state that 
a considerable part of this Vote was not 
for those prosecutions is to state that 
which is not the fact. The right hon, 
Gentleman is quite mistaken in what he 
puts before the Committee. If what he 
states were correct, we might expect to 
find a decrease of the Vote, but there is 
a net increase of £2,000, and we are 
irresistibly driven to the conclusion that 
the emoluments of these officers are 
maintained in order to enrich these para- 
sites of the present system of administra- 
tion in Ireland. The Constabulary Vote 
is not reduced in any degree, nor is the 
Vote for Resident Magistrates; and 
though we are told the country is peace- 
ful, yet we have this enormous Vote for 
£76,000. Iam surprised at the amount 
which is down here for Crown Solicitors, 
who, by a section of the Crimes Act, are 
able to select and pack juries. I find 
that practice is still continued in Cork 
and in Dubiin. In the latter place the 
Solicitor General challenged 26 jurymen, 
all respectable men, and two of them 
Justices of the Peace. I invite the 
attention of the Attorney General to this 
circumstance, and I ask him how long 
this infamous system of jury-packing is 
to continue? I also wish to call the 
attention of the Attorney General for 
Treland to a case which I brought under 
his notice a few months ago. I refer to 


the case of Captain Rye, who was' 
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sentenced to a term of imprisonment for 
shooting a neighbour. By the clemency 
of the Prisons Board, he has been re- 
leased, and, of course, being a Conserva- 
tive and a Deputy Lieutenant, he was 
released before his term of imprisonment 
expired. But my complaint is not in 
reference to that; it is in reference tothe 
conduct of the Crown Solicitor at Cork, 
in allowing to be sworn on the jury a 
Magistrate named John S. Collins, who, 
in a letter to the Cork Constitution, 
prejudged the whole case, and con- 
demned the proceedings in the Court 
of First Instance. Any conduct of 
that kind is calculated to shake 
the confidence of the people in the 
administration of justice. I, for one, 
am not surprised that this Vote is kept 
at its present enormous amount, because 
of the character of the administration. 
The sufferings of the people at the 
hands of the Constabulary have been 
incredible. We know how Father 
Kennedy was followed by a constable 
when he went to see a dying woman 
who had been confined. The officer 
followed him and looked into the room 
where the dying woman lay. After 
that the rev. gentleman brought an 
action against the police for assault 
in his own house by the sergeant of 
police. An impartial jury gave him a 
verdict for £100 against the constable, 
and that carried with it costs. Father 
Kennedy is a man of poor means, yet 
the policeman was enabled to appeal to 
the Court of Exchequer, and upon a 
technical point the verdict was reversed, 
and Father Kennedy was cast in the 
costs, though Chief Baron Palles con- 
demned the conduct of the constable as 
against all law and utterly indefensible, 
I say it is monstrous that this rev. 
gentleman should, by these costly appeals, 
be thus deprived of his costs. Then 
there was the case of a labouring man 
who was shot by the police, and who did 
not get a verdict, on the technical point 
that he was injured not by a shot, but 
by falling off the wall. It is most unfair 
on the part of the Crown to weigh down 
individuals in this way by putting the 
money of the State against the purse of 
private individuals. I do not look 
forward to any sensible diminution of 
this Vote as long as these emoluments 
ace kept up as prizes for expectant 
young barristers. 
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Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, S.): I wish 
to call attention to the retention in the 
Commission of the Peace of Mr. Magan, 
who has been convicted of defrauding 
to a considerableamount in Wexford. The 
person to whom I refer induced the tenant 
to part with his interest in the holding, 
and by misstating the arrears he suc- 
ceeded in getting £46 out of the Com- 
missioners, which sum, I believe, Mr. 
Concannon was compelled to return. 
I do not desire to press for a vindic- 
tive prosecution against this man ; but I 
do say it is disgraceful that he should 
be allowed to administer justice. 

(6.50.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): We have recently had some 
controversy in this House with refer- 
ence to the contribution of Ireland to the 
Imperial Exchequer ; but there was one 

int on which I can agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Belfast, 
namely, that the cost of Ireland is 
greater than that of any other part of 
the Empire, and that the specially 
extravagant part of that cost is mainly 
under this and other Votes. I know 
the time of the Chief Secretary has been 
greatly occupied this Session ; but if the 


right hon. Gentleman can find time—I 
know he has the skill—he ought to 
devote himself to the cleansing of this 
Augean stable, which is a public scandal. 
It costs twice as much money to con- 
viet a man for stealing ducks in Ireland 


as it does in England. The average 
cost of prosecutions in England is 
£9; in Ireland it is over £20. I 
have one question to ask with re- 
ference to the remuneration of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. Hitherto 
we had in the Estimates opposite to 
the £5,000 for the Attorney General 
for Ireland these words :—“ This is per- 
sonal to the holder of the present 
office.” Why are those words now 
omitted? I would be the last man to 
challenge the merits of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, but this is not a per- 
manent fixing of the salary of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The Lord Advocate 
gets only £2,500. What I want is that 
we should retain on the face of the 
Estimates an intimation that the Govern- 
ment has not made a final arrangement 
charging £5,000 on the Estimates for an 
Attorney General for Ireland. In asking 
' that question I do not wish in any way 
to say anything disrespectful of the 
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present holder of the office. All I wish 
to say is that £5,000 is a high salary to 
attach to the office. 

*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
what are the real feelings of the Irish 
people, and he will find that so long as 
this large number of employés are kept 
by the Crown there will be a lack 
of confidence on the part of the people 
in the administration of the Govern- 
ment, It will be inevitable that the 
family of each official will contain men 
expectant of office in the future. The 
overgrown official class in Ireland, 
interested in a continuance of the 
present régime, tends to blind outsiders 
regarding the real feelings of the masses 
of the people. That is not a desirable 
state of things, and it is one which will 
not commend itself to the people of 
Ireland. 

*(7.0.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen, Dublin 
University): Several questions have 
been brought under notice to which I 
will endeavour to reply. In the first 
place, the hon. Member for Cork has 
complained of the action of the Crown 
Solicitor in the case of Captain Rye, 
the Solicitor having allowed a juror to 
go into the box who had written a letter 
prejudging the case. It appears, how- 
ever, that the letter was written in 
favour of the prisoner, and that after 
hearing the evidence the juror who 
wrote it concurred in a verdict of guilty. 
It cannot, therefore, be said there was 
any miscarriage of justice. The fact of 
the letter having been written was 
wholly unknown to the Crown Solicitor ; 
of course, if it had been known to him, 
it would have been improper to allow 
the writer of it to serve on the jury. 
Then, in regard to the complaint that a 
constable in the civil action which has 
been referred to took the case to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench and succeeded 
in having the verdict against him set 
aside on a point of law, surely hon. 
Gentlemen opposite do not suggest that 
it is the duty of a constable to submit to 
a verdict which is erroneous in point 
of law? With regard to the action 
which arose out of the alleged firing by 
the police, the complaint seems to be 
that the defence was rested upon @ 
purely technical point. But, as a matter 
of fact, the defence was that the injuries 
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which the flaintiff complained of were 
_ caused not by the firing of the police, 
but by the plaintiff's falling off a wall on 
which he was sitting. That appears to 
be hardly what can be properly described 
as a technical point. As to the case of 
Mr. Magan, the hon. Member for 


Leitrim complains that Mr. Magan has | } 


not been prosecuted. I have inquired 
into the facts, and have come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Magan ard the tenants 
made a mistake in making their calcula- 
‘tions on the assumption that a penal 
rent was due when, in fact, none was 
due ; but there is not ashred of evidence 
to show that Mr. Magan and the tenants 
entered intothe criminalconspiracy which 
the complaint of the hon. Member implies. 
As to the Irish law charge, every effort 
has ‘been made, and with considerable 
success of recent years, to bring that 
charge down. In 1882-3 the estimate 
was £118,056, while in the present year 
it is only £77,621, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, is a very considerable reduction. 
In. comparing the system of adminis- 
tering Criminal Law in England and Ire- 
land, it must be remembered that in 
England the bulk of the cases are under- 


taken by private prosecutors; while in 
Ireland private prosecutions are almost 


unknown. After the first hearing the 
case is usually taken up by the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that though they 
are private prosecutions the costs are 
defrayed from the public funds? 

*Mr. MADDEN: It is true that certain 
costs of private prosecutors in England 
are paid out of public moneys, but 
what is so paid does not cover all the 
expenses of the prosecution. In Ireland 
we have a system of local Crown 
Solicitors which does not exist in 
England. Before the Committee of 
1888 Mr. Justice Wills expressed strong 
approval of this system and in favour of 
it being extended to England. In the 
opinion of that eminent Judge we get 
good value for the expenditure in 
Ireland, and, as I have shown the Com- 
mittee, we are making effort to reduce 
that expenditure. 

(7.14.) Mr. HAYDEN: It is impos- 
sible for anyone who examines the 
transactions in relation to Mr. Magan’s 
action to come to any other conclusion 
than that it was deliberate fraud, and not 
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merely a mistake. It was only after 
attention was drawn to this matter 
inside and outside the House—and over- 
whelming evidence was brought forward 
—that the Attorney General took the 
matter up. I shall take every oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to the sub- 


ect. 

Mr. FLYNN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that if there was fraud 
then the tenants must have been parties 
to the conspiracy, but remember that all 
the profit of the transaction would go 
into the pockets of Mr. Magan; the 
tenants would get no benefit. With 
regard to the case of Captain Rye, I 
can only say it exhibits a most extra- 
ordinary state of ignorance of mind on 
the part of the Crown Solicitor if he was 
unaware of this letter which has been 
alluded to. When jurors of a popu- 
lar complexion in religion and politics 
are ordered in large numbers to stand 
by, the amount of knowledge of the 
jurors’ opinions displayed by the Crown 
Solicitor is very remarkable. Whether 
John Murphy or Patrick Ryan is a 
Catholic or Protestant, a moderate or 
extreme Home Ruler, seems to be known 
to the Crown Solicitor, and yet the same 
gentleman is absolutely ignorant of a 
public letter of Mr. Collins, prejudging 
@ case in which he is called upon to act 
as juror. He concurred in the 
verdict no doubt, and I do. not 
maintain that Mr. Collins did not 
do his duty. My complaint is that in 
such circumstances this juror should 
be allowed to actin a case when so many 
respectable men are directed to stand by. 
I must not be understood as saying that 
the sentence upon Captain Rye was 
too lenient. As marking the manner in 
which this case has been met by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £46,621, 
be granted for the said Service.”—( Mr, 
Flynn.) 


(7.20.) Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, 
E.): In the action of the Government 
towards Justices of the Peace we have 
ceased to expect impartiality. In my 
own case I was knocked off the Com- 
mission for doing what I really believed 
to be my duty, and many of my fellow 
Magistrates took similar action to mine, 
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but simply on the other side of politics. 
I am glad the Attorney General has not 
had the task of defending the system 
of jury-packing. In reference to the 
allegation that Irish juries will not find 
convictions, I find on hunting up 
statistics that there is but a difference 
of 1 per cent. in the proportions of con- 
victions to committals in England and 
Ireland ; in England it is 77 per cent., 
in Ireland 76 per cent. For reasons I 
need not now enter into, the Govern- 
ment have not carried out the system of 
jury-packing in Ireland to the extent 
they did in previous years. But we 
cannot forget the remarkable trials at 
Maryborough, where the system was 
carried to an extent so scandalous as to 
draw forth a remarkable protest from an 
English resident there, who, in a letter 
to an Irish newspaper, described it as 
being a perversion and straining of the 
law by narrow-minded officials. The 
Government have no doubt changed 
their tactics somewhat, influenced by 
public opinion, which has found ex- 
pression in the result of by-elections. 
The present Government have, how- 
ever, done more to endanger the ad- 
ministration of the law than any of 
their predecessors. They have shown 
the people that justice is not even- 
handed, but administered by the tools 
of the Government; and if a man 
happens to be a Catholic and a 
Nationalist, he can have little hope of a 
fair trial at the hands of the officials of 
Dublin Castle. 

(7.29.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 52 ; Noes 86.—(Div. List, No. 389.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(7.36.) Mr. HAYDEN: Would the 
right hon. Gentleman have any ob- 
jection to laying on the Table the cor- 
respondence in the case of Mr. Percy 
Magan ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: If the hon. Member 
will put a notice on the Paper I shall be 
happy to consider the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: That is not a very 
satisfactory answer. It is now three years 
—I rather think four years—since my 
hon. Friend commenced interrogating the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in this 
‘House as to the case of this Magistrate. 
This case is a manifest scandal, and 
something should be done in regard to it. 
This man Magan committed a frand 
Mr. P. J. Power 
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upon the Government through the in- 
strumentality of some ignorant tenants 
whom he induced to make an affidavit. 
He engendered a fraudulent conspiracy 
by means of which he took from the 
coffers of the State money to which he 
had no right. The thing was discovered 
and brought to the attention of the Go- 
vernment, and it has been brought before 
tem again and again. They looked into 
it, and came to the conclusion that 
though this Magistrate had dishonestly 
taken money from the State, all that 
could be done was to endeavour to take 
that money away from him by civil 
action. I do not know whether they 
have done so. The Home Secretary 
looks very much surprised at this case, 
and I do not wonder. I think if he 
found an English Magistrate defrauding 
the Whitehall Boards of the most 
moderate sum, the first thing we should 
hear of would be that Magistrate being 
chucked off the Bench, and the next 
thing would be a criminal prosecution. 
But see how tenderly these gentlemen 
are dealt with in Ireland. There are 
two rules of procedure there. Ifa 
peasant offends against the law, or a 
representative of the people makes a 
speech which is not to the taste of the 
Government, the treatment meted out to 
him has nothing of tenderness in it, but 
a Magistrate who gets money to which 
he has no right, and who procures a false 
affidavit and pockets the money, is only 
submitted to a civil action. I leave the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in the 
presence of the House to the pleasant 
reflection that the recital of this case 
must produce. We shall be obliged to 
continue the discussion of this case on 
Report unless we are told that the 
correspondence which has taken place 
in reference to it will be laid on the 
Table. 

*(7.41.) Mr. MADDEN: I think it 
right to point out to the hon. Member 
that there was, in my opinion, no 
evidence before me that Mr. Magan 
had obtained money dishonestly ; and, 
therefore, it is hardly right to say 
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that “I contented myself with a 
civil prosecution.” The money was 
obtained by Mr. Magan under a 


mistaken view of his rights, but I 
decline to assent to the view that he 
obtained it dishonestly. If I had thought 
so, I should have ordered a criminal 
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rosecution. As to the correspondence, 
f do not know what correspondence the 
hon. Member desires to have. 

*Mr. HAYDEN: I wish to have 
copies of the letters which passed 
between the Land Commission and 
myself, the Attorney General and 
myself, and the Attorney General and 
the Land Commission and Mr. Magan. 

*Me. MADDEN: I shall have 
no objection to laying that correspond- 
ance on the Table if the hon. Member 
will move it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
Will the right hon. Centlesaen also 
produce the letters to and from the Lord 
Chancellor ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: Yes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


4. £81,132, to complete the sum for 
the Supreme Court of Judicature and 
other Legal Departments in Ireland. 

(7.44.) Mr. FLYNN: There are afew 
matters here to which I desire to draw 
the attention of the Attorney General. 
I want an explanation of what seem 
curious items under Sub-head ‘a” 


—£25 for the master of the Queen’s 


Bench, and £50 to his clerk in connec- 
tion with Election Petitions, and also 
£1,700 for writing clerks for the same 
purpose. Seeing that there have been 
no Election Petitions in Ireland since 
that in which my hon. Friend the 
Member for Derry was successful against 
his opponent some years ago, I want to 
know what these charges arefor. Then, 
I find that in connection with salaries in 
the Court of Bankruptcy in Ireland a 
sum of £10,074 is charged, which is an 
increase on the sum allocated last year. 
I want toask if the Government could 
not see their way to bringing about a 
substantial reduction in the amount of 
this Vote by devolving a considerable 
portion of the bankruptcy business upon 
the local Bankruptcy Courts recently 
established. These local courts have 
been established in Belfast and Cork, 
and have given great satisfaction. I 
speak from a knowledge of the Court in 
Cork. Applications have been made to 
the right hon. Gentleman to extend the 
sphere of the jurisdiction of that court 
to Kerry and another adjoining county. 
Before the establishment of these Courts 
bankruptey business in Ireland had 
grown to be a scandal, an enormous 
VOL. CCCLYI. [THIRD SERIES. ] 
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amount of money from the estates of 
bankrupts being swallowed up in legal 
expenses, and the creditors of the bank- 
rupts getting very little, whereas since 
the establishment of the local court in 
Cork the condition of things has been 
very satisfactory. The Chambers of 
Commerce and Shipping of Cork have 
sent various Memorials to the Govern- 
ment praying for an extension of the 
jurisdiction of the local Bankruptcy 
Courts, and pointing out the satisfactory 
manner in which they have discharged 
their business. The expenses of the 
Court in Dublin are enormous — two 
Judges costing £4,000, one Registrar, 
one Clerk, two Registrars at £800, two 
at £600, first clerks in bankruptcy, a 
deputy registrar and a number of 
assistants. Altogether you have 20 
officials in connection with the Court, 
and, as I have said, their salaries amount 
to the enormous sum of £10,074. My 
contention is that these large expenses 
would not be needed if the Government 
would extend the jurisdiction of the 
local courts in Cork and Belfast. Of 
course the Attorney General for Ireland 
will have some sympathy with the 
gentlemen belonging to the profession 
of which he is at once so useful and 
ornamental a member; but, however that 
may be, I would ask him to take into 
consideration the great and important 
interests at stake and the strongly- 
expressed desire of the commercial com- 
munity in Ireland. 

*(7.51.) Mr. MADDEN: With regard 
to the first point to which the hon. 
Member has called attention — the 
estimated sum for election petitions— 
I would point out that there is a 
similar Estimate to this taken for both 
England and Scotland. It is only a 
necessary provision made under Statute 
for the event of there being an election 
petition. If there were no such petition 
in the year the money would not be 
used but would be returned into the 
Exchequer. As to the second matter 
the hon. Gentleman has referred to, I 
think the present Government have 
given more evidence than any of their 
predecessors of their appreciation of 
the importance of localising bankruptcy 
business in Ireland. The first local Bank- 
ruptcy Act was passed by the present 
Government, and I quite agree with the 
hon. Member that it is desirable that the 

x 
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principle of that Act should be extended, 
so far as this can be safely done. As 
‘the hon. Gentleman and the House are 
aware, there is a Bill at present before 
the House for that purpose. As far as 
the principle of that measure is con- 
cerned, I agreed on behalf of the 
Government to the Second Reading. 
I think the Bill should be amended 
and safeguarded in matters of detail. 
I should be out of order in going into 
that question; but, as a matter of 
general policy, I may say that the 
general intention of the Bill is in 
accordance with the views of Her 
Majesty's Government. The question 
of the bankruptcy arrangements of 
Ireland must engage the attention of 
the Government before long, and an 
important element in the consideration 
of the question will be the extension of 
the system of local administration in 
Ireland—a system which was adopted 
at the instance of the present Govern- 
ment. 

(7.55.) Mr. SEXTON: The state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman is 
very satisfactory, but I must say his 
policy lags very far behind it. The Act 
establishing local Courts of Bankruptcy 
in Belfast and Cork allows a dual juris- 
diction to continue absolutely unchecked 
by any power placed in the hands of the 
creditors. I believe that in England it 
is possible for creditors to secure the 
local administration of the estate of a 
debtor. Bnt though the learned Attor- 
ney General has referred in terms of 
pride to the initiation of the system of 
focal Bankruptcy Courts in Ireland, I 
must tell him that the evils of the old 
system still prevail there. A creditor 
may take a debtor away from a local 
Court, or a roguish debtor may run 
away from his creditors to Dublin, and 
in the case of creditors whose interest 
in the estate is not very large, they, as 
a rule, will not follow the bankrupt, 
though if they do the consequence is 
that the estate gets dissipated. The 
lawyers do not object to this, because 
they get higher fees in Dublin, and the 
Bankruptcy Court in Dublin is well 
satisfied, as it wants to maintain itself 
and keep down the local Courts. But 
credit is injured, creditors are robbed, 
and the local courts are deprived of 
what ought to be their proper business. 
All this Session I have been pressing 

Mr. Madden 
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on the right hon. Gentleman to do some- 
thing to amend the existing state’ of 
things, and the Belfast Chamber of Com- 
merce has also been pressing him. We 
have a Bill before us which, if it were 
passed, would end the difficulty, because 
it would leave local cases in local Courts 
and nrion-local cases in the Dublin Court, 
though it would give a majority of a 
man’s creditors power to change & 7ase 
from one Court to another. That is the 
English system, and when it is found to 
suit a practical people like the English, 
it would, I think, very well suit us in 
Ireland. I do not know why the right 
hon. Gentleman has opposed it, unless it 
be in the interest of the Court in Dublin. 
All sections of the Irish representation 
have united in urging the right hon. 
Gentleman to extend the jurisdiction of 
the local Courts of Bankruptcy in 
Treland, and to put a stop to the 
existing dual system. I think we have 
a conclusive case, and one that can 
only be fairly met by concession. There 
is another point on which I should like 
to ask a question. Do the Government 
propose to secure in the High Court 
those parts of the Land Department Bil} 
that have been left over? They have 
plenty of business for next Session, with 
the promised Local Government Bill (on 
the lines of the English and Scotch 
Acts), and the Irish Free Education 
Bill, which is to include compulsory 
education, and will, therefore, involve 
the re-constitution of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Ireland. This Vote includes 
salaries for the registry of deeds in 
Dublin. The Government had the 
good fortune this Session to pass an Act 
dealing with this registration, and I 
desire to ask whether they propose to 
make their work effectual by extending 
the sphere of the registry to the 
counties? If they do, is it intended to 
frame an Estimate for the purpose this 
year? : 

(8.3.) Mr. MADDEN: It is the desire 
of the Government to proceed next 
Session with the provisions embodied 
in the Land Department Bill, which 
will, in their opinion, conduce both to 
efficiency and economy in the working 
of the sale and transfer and valuation 
of land. The istry of Deeds 
(Ireland) Bill has been withdrawn, but 
I hope to re-introduce it next year. As 
regards the Local Registration of Titles 
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will prove worthy of the confidence with 
which it has been accepted in all parts 
of the House, and that no time will be 
lost in making the necessary preparations 
for its coming into operation next year. 

Mr. SEXTON: What about the 
Bankruptcy Bill ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: In regard to the 
Bankruptcy Bill, I may say I do not 
believe that the Amendments I have 
placed on the Paper are inconsistent 
with the general principles of _ the 
measure. I cannot, however, on the 
present occasion go into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the merits of my Amend- 
ments. 

*Mr. MORTON : I should like to know 
how it is that the cost of the trial of 
election petitions is so much larger in 
Ireland than it is in England ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The charges for 
election petitions are made in accordance 
with the system which prevails in Ire- 
land, and I do not think the amount is 
in any way extravagant. 


Vote agreed to. 


5. £65,182, to complete the sum for 
the Irish Land Commission. 

(8.8.) Mr. FLYNN: I desire to call 
attention to certain points in connection 
with this Vote. In the first place, I desire 
to know on what principle the land 
valuers are appointed, as much dissatis- 
faction has been expressed as to the 
system on which they are chosen. It is 
a practical axiom that that law is best 
which is best administered, and the 
Land Law in Ireland would be a great 
boon and blessing to the Irish tenants if 
it were properly administered. But we 
say with regard both to the Land Com- 
missioners and the land valuers that 
much of the benefit that would otherwise 
accrue to the tenants is lost owing to 
the way in which these appointments 
are made, and that the tenants have 
still to complain of unjust and. unfair 
rents owing to the improper appoint- 
ments that are made, especially in 
regard to the case of the land valuers. 
Of course, the reply I shall receive will 
be that the system pire dissatisfaction, 
because it is impossible that any valuer 
can satisfy both landlord and tenant. 
But what we complain of is that. the 
valuers generally belong to a class who 
are more or less associated with the 
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landlord’s interest. This we say is most 
unfair to the tenants, because these 
valuers cannot be expected to be other- 
wise than prejudiced in the landlord’s 
favour, and consequently the fixing of 
fair rents is nothing but a mockery, a 
delusion and a snare. I asked a ques- 
tion a short time ago as to the appoint- 
ment of Robert Martin, and was in- 
formed by the Attorney General for 
Ireland that he had not been appointed 
as a Court Valuer, but as a Sub-Com- 
missioner. That makes the matter ten 
times worse, because this person has for 
many years been a landlord’s valuer. 
He is doubtless a good judge of land 
and an able man, but it is monstrous to 
choose a man who has not only been a 
landlord’s valuer, but who being also a 
landlord himself is naturally inclined to 
lean more towards the landlord’s interests 
than to those of the tenants. Having been 
forsometimea land valuer, thisgentleman 
was made a Sub-Commissioner, thus being 
practically a Judge of the Court. I say 
that these land valuers and Sub-Com- 
missioners have not dealt as they ought 
to have done with the tenants’ improve- 
ments. And this is shown by the fact 
that when there had been a bad season 
and a great fall in prices, the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to upset the 
basis on which the judicial rents were 
fixed, those judicial rents which were 
supposed to be as sacred and unalterable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
We know the consternation expressed 
by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government when the idea of touching 
those judicial rents was first mentioned, 
and yet in 1887 they were obliged to do 
it. I say that if the Sub-Commissioners 
and valuers had been fairly and impar- 
tially chosen. at first, and some regard 
had been paid to the tenants’ interests, 
there would have been no necessity for 
interfering with the judicial rents in the 
years 1887, 1888, and 1889, because 
they would have been fairly fixed.. I 
hold the opinion, and it is shared by 
many others, that if hereafter bad 
seasons occur, together with a fall in 
prices, the judicial rents now fixed will. 
again have to be revised and reduced, 
because even now the valuers and Com- 
missioners are fixing the rents too high. 
Sufficient evidence has. already been 
brought forward to prove that the land-. 
lord’s influence is to a large extent the 
X 2 
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determining factor in the fixing of the 
judicial rents. It is one of the misfor- 
tunes attaching to legislation in this 
House, that it is never able to do any- 
thing which bears the stamp of finality, 
and the value of the existing land law 
has been seriously diminished by the 
way in which these appointr.ents have 
been made. Another complaint I have 
to make in relation to the land valuers 
is, a8 to the perfunctory way in which 
their duties are discharged. I will give 
an instance. A friend of mine, having 
an interest in a certain holding which 
he intended to improve, applied to have 
a judicial rent fixed, but in the mean- 
time obtained the services of a valuer of 
his own, who went over the land, and 
fixed its valuation at figures which my 
friend kept secret. When the Court 
valuer went to the holding, he merely 
took a look round the potato patch and 
the fields adjacent to the house, got 
upon his car and drove off. When that 
gentleman’s valuation came to be 
known, the tenant absolutely declined 
+o accept it, and the result was 
that no judicial rent was fixed, 


and ‘the landlord had to allow a much 


larger reduction of rent than the Court 
valuer had advised. In another case in 
County Kerry the land valuer, Mr. T. 
R. Bateman, swore that the value was 
£24. It was shown, however, to be 
only £17, and in cross-examination Mr. 
Bateman admitted that he only went to 
the corner of a field here and there on 
the farm. The fact is that these valuers 
are practically allowed to do as they 
like. They go and look at the best part 
of a farm, and the Sub-Commissioners in 
fixing the judicial rent are almost in- 
variably swayed by the figures given by 
the valuers. Under these circumstances 
I say we are justified in asking the 
Government on what principle they 
intend to proceed. Do they intend that 
the influence of the landlords is to 
predominate? If these appointments 
continue to be made in the future as in 
the past, it will be necessary before very 
long to have another Land Act, because 
the Land Act of 1881 will be shorn of 
its best traditions and be utterly useless 
to the greater portion of the agricultural 
community in Ireland. (8.25.) 

(8.56.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): When this Vote was discussed last 
year, I referred to the question of the 

Mr. Flynn 
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salaries of the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners. Since then those salaries 
have been placed on the Consolidated 
Fund, so that in future we are to be 
deprived of all opportunity of chal- 
lenging the action of those gentle- 
men in Supply. Now, the salaries 
of the Purchase Commissioners are 
£2,000 a year, while the Fair Rent 
Commissioners receive £3,000, and I 
think if the Land Department is to be 
worked satisfactorily the salaries must 
be equalised. The state of affairs with 
regard to this Vote is similar to that 
which prevailed 10 years ago in regard 
to the salaries of the Resident Magis- 
trates, who were paid more money than 
was intended by the Act under which 
the office was constituted. I think it 
desirable that the House should retain 
its power of criticising these salaries. I 
understand that next year a Bill is to be 
introduced which will level up the 
salaries of the Purchase Commissioners 
and equalise them with those paid to the 
Fair Rent Commissioners. I should be 
sorry to do anything to prevent that 
Bill passing, but we are bound to raise 
questions with regard to what we deem 
to be illegal payments. It occurs to me 
that a very valuable precedent has now 
been created whereby we may retain 
the hold we have on the action of the 
Purchase Commissioners. It may be 
said we have so often expressed con- 
fidence in these gentlemen that we ought 
not to oppose a Bill for the advecement 
of their salaries. I should be very sorry 
to have to oppose a Bill for an equalisa- 
tion of the salaries, but we are on the eve 
of a dissolution, and I believe we shall 
soon have a Liberal Government who 
will be able to deal with this matter ina 
manner such as I have suggested. I pity 
these two gentlemen if they are deprived 
of £1,000 each during the present year. 
It will be a grievous hardship if, having 
been promised this additional £1,000, 
they do not receive it. But I suppose 
matters will be so managed that the ad- 
vancement of the salaries will date from 
the date when the Land Purchase Act 
received the Royal Assent. The amal- 
gamation of the two bodies of Commis- 
missioners took place in spite of our 
protests, and as we think against the 
best interests of the farmers and tax- 
payers generally; but as it has been 
effected, of course, we aS far as we cal 
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will allow nothing in the nature of in- 
equality between: the Commissioners. 
I now come to the charge for the collec- 
tion of agricultural statistics. It appears 
that the taxpayers are paying £1,100a 
year to the Land Commissioner for the 
collection of these statistics. This is an 
invention and innovation of Mr. Wrench, 
owing to a complaint three or four years 
ago of great looseness in the collection of 
agricultural statistics in Ireland made 
by the Registrar General’s Department. 
For instance, when men were receiving 
at their own doors 3d. a stone for 
potatoes, the prices in the statistics ap- 
peared as 9d. and ls. This arose from 
the fact that the prices were gathered at 
some central place, such as Cork or 
Dublin. In 1887 the Government under- 
took torevise the rents. For this pur- 
pose Mr. Wrench sent down to the fairs 
a number of people whom he called in- 
vestigators to ascertain the prices paid 
for different agricultural produce. I 
prefer that this matter should not be 
managed by Mr. Wrench’s Department. 
It was one thing, as long as there was 
an absolute necessity for it, as I think 
there was, to some extent, three 
years ago when Section 30 was 
in operation. That necessity has now 
passed away, and I see no reason why 
a number of shady gentlemen who 
probably never had any interest in agri- 
culture until this idea occurred to Mr. 
Wrench, should be retained upon work 
which I believe to be no longer of perma- 
nent value. I look upon their statistics as 
tinged with the possibility of suspicion, 
atany rate. If we are to have statistics 
collected, let us go back to the Registrar 
General’s Office. If the returns of that 
Office are not accurate there is no sus- 
picion of want of bona fides about them, 
it is simply that the statistics have been 
taken at the central markets instead of 
at the peasants’ holdings. Another 
point I desire to bring to the notice of 
the Government is with regard to the 
action of the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners in not taking proper pre- 
cautions as to the Salters’ Estate. Two 
or three years ago the Land Commis- 
sioners were much more anxious to effect 
sales of estates than they are to-day. They 
have grown cautious, and I think rightly 
so. Look at the mischief their action 
has led to in the case of the Salters’ 
Estate. Two hundred and forty-two 
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tenants have been processed by the 
Salters’ Company for arrears, amounting 
to £2,353 11s. 2d. I ask what pressure 
are the Government going to put on 
the Salters’ Company in the matter. 
The Government hold one-fifth of 
the entire money, and as far as 
I can learn, the tenants purchased their 
holdings under the belief that they 
would not be called upon to pay the 
arrears. Subsequently the Salters’ Com- 
pany got the tenants to sign bills in 
respect of the arrears, with the result that 
while the Land Purchase Commissioners 
and the tenants believed that a clear bill 
of health practically existed between the 
tenants and landlords, as a matter of 
fact the outstanding arrears were kept 
over the tenants’ heads. The other day 
one of the tenants appealed. I am not 
in a position to say that the question of 
law decided in that case was the same 
which was involved in the cases of the 
other 241 tenants, but I think we may 
take it that it was so. That acute and 
able Judge, Judge Holmes, reversed the 
decree which had been granted by the 
Recorder of Derry in respect of the old 
arrears. I take it Judge Holmes must 
have come to the conclusion that the 
bargain between the Salters’ Company 
and the tenants involved a practical 
wiping out of the arrears. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I trust the'Government will 
approach the Salters’ Company to pre- 
vent injustice being done. The arrears 
range from £3 to £17. I have had a 
little to do with one of the London Com- 
panies, and I think they acted with 
great consideration. Iam amazed that 
a body like the Salters’ Company should 
continue to harry these tenants for such 

try arrears. 

*(9.16.) Mr. MADDEN: I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will recog- 
nise that it would be impossible for the 
Government to make any such applica- 
tion of the one-fifth constituting the 
guarantee deposit as he has suggested ; 
but if I were to go into the question I 
would be out of order. I pass on, there- 
fore, to the question of the relative posi- 
tion of the Land Purchase Commis- 
sioners and the Fair Rent Commis- 
sioners. The policy of the Government 
is embodied in the Land Department 
Bill, and is not only to amalgamate the 
two Departmentsof the Land Commission, 
but to unite into one great Land Depart- 
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ment all the Departments engaged in 
the sale and transfer or valuation 
of land in Ireland. That policy the 
Government hope to be able to carry 
into effect. I entertain a strong hope that 
the measure which the Government 
will introduce next Session will be 
approved by Parliament as a non-con- 
tentious measure. I think complete 
amalgamation and complete equalisation 
of the position and salaries follows 
as a necessary consequence of the 
legislation we have already adopted. 
With regard to the collection of agri- 
cultural statistics Ido not gather from 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he doubts the value of 
statistics of this kind. No one connected 
with the sale or transfer of land in 
Ireland, or in the fixing of fair rents, can 
possibly undervalue the collection of 
agricultural statistics. I do not quite 
gather from the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman what practical sug- 
gestion he makes. Personally, I think 


it would be a pity if the collection of 
the statistics in question by the Land 
Department were discontinued. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Registrar 


General has been collecting these 
statistics. Are there to be two bodies 
collecting statistics ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I do not in the 
least attempt to minimise thé value of 
the information collected by the Regis- 
trar General, but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is aware that the Registrar 
General has not the machinery at his 
disposal for the collection of these 
particular statistics; he has not the 
means to send men to attend the various 
farms, and ascertain the prices of the 
produce sold. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Every news- 
paper in the country gives what are 
called market reports, and if such 
reports were not correct the news- 
papers would not be bought. In the 
Dublin papers, of all shades of opinion, 
reports are given of the prices obtained 
at the different’ markets, and no 
one challenges their accuracy. I 
strongly object to Mr. Wrench being 
allowed to boss the collection of these 
statistics under a system which origi- 
nally arose out of a state of circumstances 
very different to the present. I. am 
satisfied that a clerk in the Registrar 
-General’s office could day by day gather 
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from the newspapers the exact range of 
prices in the different Irish markets. 
With regard to the staff of the Land 
Department, it is only fair to give the 
Government warning that next year we 
shall watch closely that staff, and if neces- 
sary criticise the various appointments. I 
do not suppose for amoment that the Chief 
Secretary intends to cram particular 
people into the Department and exclude 
others. He will not take the trouble to 
do that, but Iam afraid others will. I 
presume that the gentlemen who are 
likely to be left out in the cold will 
have voices and pens, and that, therefore, 
their complaints will reach the proper 
authorities. 

(9.25.) Mr. SEXTON: Although the 
question of the Salters’ Estate is outside 
the scope of the Vote, I do think 
that the Land Commission, in the exer- 
cise of their functions, could interpose. 
242 families are threatened with eviction 
by reason of the demands made upon 
them. Those demands are in contraven- 
tion of the rules of the Land Commission 
and of the spirit of the law. The Salters’ 
Company deceived the Land Commission 
in the matter of the facts relating to the 
sales. The London Companies are amen- 
able to public opinion ; and if the Land 
Commission, in the exercise of their 
functions, were to address to the Salters’ 
Company a public letter detailing the 
facts and laying emphasis on the circum- 
stance that they procured the sale of the 
estate by concealment of facts, I imagine 
it would lead toa cessation of proceed- 
ings. Iam disposed to agree with my 
hon. and learned Friend with regard to 
the collection of agricultural statistics. 
The Department of the Registrar 
General is totally impartial as be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and its 
statistics would be regarded with more 
confidence than those collected under 
the superintendence of Mr. Wrench. 
My hon. Friend has referred to the 
question of the salaries of the Commis- 
sioners, but it will be time to discuss 
the larger scheme of amalgamation when 
we have it actually before us. What we 
have before us now is the fact that in the 
Land Purchase Bill the Government 
have declared equality of position be- 
tween the five Commissioners. The 
moment when that equality of position 
can be exercised has not yet arrived. 
Equality of position aie carry with it 
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equality of salary, and this from the 
moment the Act—and I suppose we may 
practically cali it an Act—gives equality 
of jurisdiction, and, therefore, I would 
suggest to the Government thatin their 
Department Bill they should give retro- 
spective action to the provision for 
equality of salaries. I had occasion 
lately to call attention toa curious trans- 
action in connection with a Land Com- 
missioner, to the fact that Mr. Wrench 
was formerly agent and also a tenant of 
Sir Victor Brooke, and that after he 
became a Land Commissioner he prose- 
cuted proceedings for the purchase of 
his own farm; and it was only in con- 
sequence of the remonstrance of another 
official that he desisted. It is a matter 
of regret that Mr. Wrench should be 
honoured by being made a member of 
the Congested Districts Board. Some- 
one ought to be appointed who is not 
connected with the landlord class, and 
who could really sympathise with the 
poor tenants of the West. A great deal 
of the success of the Board will depend 
upon which member of the Land Com- 
mission is placed upon it. I should be 
glad to know it is still open to considera- 
tion whether Mr. Wrench is the most 
suitable man. The Chief Secretary is 
nominally a member of the Board, but, 
of course, he cannot give any constant 
attention to the proceedings. There are 
still a very large number of fair-rent 
cases to be heard, some 30,000 I think, 
and it is doubtful whether the reduc- 
tions in the staff have not been larger 
than ‘the position warrants, having 
in view the possible increase of cases 
under the Long Leaseholders Bill, cases 
in which, the landlords refusing to come 
to terms of purchase, the tenants will 
be free to apply for the fixing of fair 
rents. Between now and the Ist of 
January, under the Land Purchase Act, 
the Land Commission and the Treasury 
will have cast upon them a duty of great 
importance—that is, what shall be the 
number of the now-called temporary 
staff who shall take the position of 
permanent Civil servants. 1 hope that 
in permanently re-organising the. staff 

will be had to the desirability of 
not disturbing the internal economy of 
the Purchase. and Rent Departments 
more than is absolutely necessary. It is 
extremely important that the opinions 
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to the retention of officials appointed by, 
themselves should have decisive weight, 
and that, except in the case of some 
overwhelming reason to the contrary, 
regard should be had to seniority and 
length of service. Of course, I do not 
mean that incompetence should be re: 
tained because it extends over many 
years’ service ; but if a man has dis- 
charged his duties with diligence and 
efficiency for, say, 10 years, his claim 
to be placed upon the permanent staff 
should be prior to that of a man whose 
service extends over a shorter period. 
We shall keep very close attention upon 
the manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman discharges this important 
engagement; and if he fails to correspond 
to our expectations, or, at any rate, our 
hopes, we shall consider it our duty to 
refer to these matters next Session. 
(9.40.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of the 
various points raised, I take first that 
referred toby the hon.andiearned Member 
for North Longford. It is perfectly 
true that the collection of statistics as a 
whole and on all subjects is rightly left 
to the Registrar General’s Department. 
But in order to carry out the Bill of 
1887 a system was started of collecting 
on the spot agricultural statistics based 
upon actual transactions. It will, I 
think, be admitted that for information 
so important for Ireland newspaper 
reports cannot be relied upon. Indeed, 
that is not done by any Agricultural 
Department either in England, France, 
Germany, or Italy. The hon. Member 
has asked some questions respecting the 
conduct of Mr. Wrench in the purchase 
of property that he initiated as the agent 
of Sir Victor Brooke. It is alleged that 
Mr. Wrench took a practical interest in 
the matter, even after he had been made 
a Land Commissioner. 1 am informed 
that, though it is true that Mr. Wrench 
was consulted by Mr. MacCarthy, the 
Land Purchase Commissioner respon- 
sible for sanctioning the sale, it is not 
accurate to say that he took any part 
in the transaction other than answering 
the questions put to him by Mr, Mac+ 
Carthy. The hon. Member appears to 
think that the Government acted 
partially or rashly in appointing Mr, 
Wrench a member of the Congested 
Districts Board for agricultural purposes, 
but I. am somewhat surprised at. the 
criticism after the suggestion thrown 
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out earlier in Debate by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that the Purchase Commis- 
sioners should be allowed to proveed 
as rapidly as possible with their 
work. As to the appointment of 
the permanent staff of the Commis- 
sion, I think it will not be possible 
for me to escape responsibility in that 
connection, and the hon. Member may 
rely I shall do my best, in conjunction 
with the Lord Lieutenant, to consider 
all the applications, and shall certainly 
decide in favour of seniority where 
other things are the same, or anything 
like the same. The number of men to 
be appointed will be far less than the 
number of those who have done good 
service hitherto, but I can assure the 
hon. Member that no exception will be 
made in favour of the recommendations 
of one set of Commissioners more than 
another. I will do my best to weigh 


carefully all recommendations, though 
I cannot hold out the prospect of satisfy- 
ing everybody. 

(9.50.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hope 
the discontinuance of the service of men 
whose term will expire in August next 
will not prejudice claims to appointment 


on the permanent staff. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Oh, no. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I assume that 
though the tenure of office expires on 
August 22, the men will be retained 
while there are fair rent cases to decide ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
ground for thinking that there will 
be a discontinuance of the services 
of the gentlemen employed upon fair 
rent cases; there will, no doubt, be 
still a large number of cases to dispose 
of, and the sooner they are disposed of 
the better. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman adopt the suggestion that the 
Land Commission should address a re- 
monstrance to the Salters’ Company in 
relation to their demands upon their 
tenants for arrears, and to the threatened 
evictions ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I cannot see how in 
this, a matter between private litigants, 
it is possible for the Government or the 
Department to interfere, even if we had 
facts before us to justify the assumption 
that the result of the appeal in the one 
case would govern the 239 other cases. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): The 
remarks of the hon. Member have 
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called attention to a point of consider- 
able importance. Undoubtedly the 
Salters’ Company have treated their 
tenants harshly. I have a letter from 
one tenant who says he is cast in 
£346 for costs which he is quite unable 
to pay. I feel convinced that if atten- 
tion had been called to the matter by 
the Land Commission the Salters’ Com- 
pany would not have taken the stringent 
measures they have taken. I think the 
Commission might well call the atten- 
tion of the company to the subject. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Now that the 
“ bitter cry ” arises from Liberal Union- 
ism it ought to receive attention. 


Vote agreed to. 


6. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £84,686, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sam 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for 
the Salaries, Allowances, Expenses, and Pen- 
sions of various County Court Officers, of 
Divisional Commissioners, and of Magistrates. 
in Ireland, and the Expenses of Revision.” 

(9.55.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: The 
Chief Secretary, in the course of debate 
last week stated, in reply to myself, that 
the Government had, as a matter of 
fact, reduced the number of Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland. He stated that, 
whereas the number during the time of 
Earl Spencer’s administration was 85, it 
is now 72. That statement requires 
some explanation, because, looking 
at the Votes for 1890-91 and for 
the present year, I find in each 
case the number given as 74, and 
the total expenditure £40,450. It 
will not be disputed that 1890-91 was, 
for the most part, a period of stringent 
coercion, so that we may assume that 
a full staff of Resident Magistrates were 
employed. But the number still appears 
to be 74. After our long Debates I 
will uot say more upon this now, but I 
think the entire question of Resident 
Magistrates should be looked into. We 
are a long way from the days when the 
Duke of Wellington appointed Resident 
Magistrates as a mode of relieving the 
local population, and as a protection 
against the local gentry and Magistrates. 
In my boyish days I remember the 
Resident Magistrates, then called 
Stipendiaries, were regarded as decent 
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men by the people, and as buffers 
between the local magistracy and the 

ople. But all that is now changed. 
I think it only reasonable that the Go- 
vernment should have a staff of Resi- 
dent Magistrates to deal with the normal 
crime of the country, but I think we 
ought to have a Return of the appoint- 
ments and average salaries of the Resi- 
dent Magistrates for every 10 years 
from the date of the institution of that 
Service under the Act of William IV. 
If such a Return were granted, we 
should be able to see the exact condition 
of the force. The population of Ireland 
was in those days twice as large as it is 
now. Faction fighting, which was en- 
couraged by the Castle, and which was 
enjoyed by Under Secretaries as an 
amusement and supported like cock- 
fighting, was in full blast, and the number 
of murders was in an appalling degree 
greater than at present, and the police 
force was not so efficient. You had not so 
many policemen, or police huts, or police 
barracks, and the Government had not 
the railways and the telegraphs'they have 
now. The position of the Resident 


Magistrates in those days was this: 


They were out of touch with the Castle, 
and had to act very much on their own 
responsibility. They had to be Judge, 
jury, gallows and all. But now, when 
all this is changed, though crime is 
so much reduced, the staff of Resident 
Magistrates is becoming more and more 
bloated every year. In view of the 
claim made by the Chief Secretary, that 
peace has been restored in Ireland, I 
think we should be afforded some ground 
for hoping that the number of these 
Magistrates will be reduced. I do not 
say that the men should be turned out 
into the cold ; but when you have 70 or 80 
of them, you must have one or twoa year 
dropping off by death or ordinary retire- 
ment, and I trust that the Government 
will come to the conclusion that as 
vacancies occur they shall not be filled 
up. In the meantime, I demand that these 
men should each be tied up to his own 
venue. It is open to them at present to 
go from one Licensing Sessions to another 
to deal with the licences of different 
men who happen to be out of favour 
with the Government. They are in the 
habit of stopping licences in various 
districts, notwithstanding that the deci- 


sion in “Sharpe v. Wakefield” does not : 
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apply to Ireland. With regard to the 
Revision Sessions there may, in conse- 
quence of political affairs in Ireland, be an 
increase in the duties thrown upon the 
County Court Judges, and that is a cir- 
cumstance which ought to be taken into 
account in the appointment of the men. 
Formerly in this regard we only took 
into account the circumstances of the 
constituencies of Ulster and Dublin, but 
now it occurs to me we shall have to 
consider the circumstances of other parts 
of the country. Of course, we have the 
safeguard against an intolerable number 
of objections, that those who raise them 
have to use a 3d. stamp in each case, and 
I question whether, amongst those who 
would be likely to put forward objections, 
after the recent elections, there is much 
money left for 3d. stamps. But how- 
ever that may be, the claims may be in 
excess of the normal number ; therefore, 
I would urge upon the Government not 
to have the County Court Judges over- 
wrought by having too large an amount 
of business of this kind thrown upon 
them. Circulars ought to be sent out to 
those who have duties to perform in con- 
nection with the franchise, directing that 
the claims of all persons entitled to the 
franchise should, in the first place, be 
properly attended to. In fully three- 
fourths of Ireland we have in the past 
acquiesced in a kind of rustiness on the 
part of the Revising Authorities; but 
owing to changed circumstances, we 
must now urge the necessity of having 
the claim of every man to be put on the 
register attended to, and of having every 
objection to a claim considered. We 
have complained on former occasions of 
the class of gentlemen appointed as Re- 
vision Officers, and undoubtedly, if you 
take the case of the appointments made 
during the past five or six years, you 
will find that an extraordinary propor- 
tion of Tories have been selected. I believe 
that out of some 26 Revising Barristers 
probably about six are Liberals and the 
other 20 are Tories. That is a state of 
things which is not warranted by the 
political character of Ireland—not even 
in Ulster or Dublin, where there is now 
a greater proportion of Nationalists than 
Tories. Then, again, it would be more 
satisfactory, and would preclude the idea 
of fear, favour, or affection, if the Go- 
vernment were to adopt a rota or some 
system of chance in the distribution 
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of the venues in which these gentle- 
men sit to deal with election matters. 
And: I-would point out that as we are 
likely soon to have a Liberal Adminis- 
tration, it would be a good thing for the 
present Government to lay down rules 
for the regulation of the action of their 
successors. 

(10.9.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
will myself deal with the earlier part of 
the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down, 
leaving it to my right hon. and learned 
Friend to deal with that part which 
relates to the Revising Barristers. In 
the earlier part of his speech the hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred to the 
question of Resident Magistrates, their 
number, and the policy of having Resi- 
dent Magistrates at all. On that point 
I must remind the Committee that these 
Magistrates were originally appointed as 
a great benefit to the community. That 
was, I think, in 1836. Their number 
was increased very rapidly until 1855, 
when the population had not reached the 
total reduction to which it afterwards 
fell, but had suffered one of the severest 
reductions recorded. At that period the 


number of Resident Magistrates was 


fixed) at 72, and from that time 
it has never sunk below that level. 
In. 1870, in relation to certain cir- 
cumstances, a few additional Resident 
Magistrates were appointed. The Govern- 
ment have, however, for some time past 
heen engaged in reducing the number 
by the process of not filling up vacancies 
when they occur, and now, since the 
present estimate was prepared, the 
number for the first time for many years 
past has again sunk to the normal level 
at which it stood during the 30 or 40 
years which preceded the agitation of 
1879-80. 

Mr. SEXTON: What has been the 
highest number during the administra- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In 1882-3 
the number reached 85, and certainly it 
has never been augmented during the 
time I have been Chief Secretary. I 
do not say it will be impossible to reduce 
the number below 72, but I do not think 
that any cause has been shown for doing 
so, and I doubt whether it would be 
expedient. Of course, hon. Gentlemen, 
naturally enough, look upon Resident 
Magistrates in the light of particular 
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transactions under particular laws to 
which they strongly object. I do not 
wish to go into that point, but probably 
hon. Gentlemen willadmit that, having 
those laws to administer, the Resident 
Magistrates have shown impartiality in 
the administration of them. [‘Oh!”] 
I do not wish to raise controversial 
matter, but I think if hon. Gentlemen 
will tax their memories they will find 
that their objections were rather to the 
law and the prosecutions which the 
Attorney General and the Government 
allowed to take place than to the way in 
which the law was administered by the 
Resident Magistrates. I do not think 
that 72 Resideut Magistrates are at all 
too many for the needs of the country, 
although whether the number can be 
reduced or not is a matter to which I 
will give my careful attention. I 
certainly think that even if the number 
could be reduced it could not be re- 
duced to any great extent. Hitherto, I 
have confined my labour to reducing 
the number to what has always been 
recognised as the normal number of 
Resident Magistrates sanctioned by 
tradition and, I think, even embodied 
in Statute. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why should 
they go out of their own districts ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think a hard and fast rule could be laid 
down in regard to that matter. I 
think that a Resident Magistrate should 
mainly discharge his functions in his 
own district, but Ido not think it would 
be a wise proceeding on the part of any 
Government to say that these paid 
Magistrates should not go into adjoining 
districts to try cases, no matter what 
was going on. I think all must feel 
that that would be a limitation of the 
powers of the Executive not at all 
calculated to advance the cause of, the 
proper administration of justice, and 
one to which those responsible for the 
government of the country could hardly 
be expected to assent. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why are they 
sent out of their own districts to attend 
Licensing Sessions? Licensing Sessions, 
surely, have nothing to do with the 
government of the country. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
holders of licences will not stand in the 
way of the good government of .the 
country in the future ; but I cannot say 
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that they have done so in the past. . The 
hon. Member knows that in the giving 
of these licences has centred the warmest 
Debates which have taken place as to 
the administration of Ireland. Party’ 
feeling has been excited, as the hon. 
Gentleman knows, and the cases have in 
many instances been such as could not 
with advantage have been dealt with by 
unpaid Magistratés. The hon. Member 
referred to the statement of the Duke of 
Wellington when he said, and very 
properly, that it would be a monstrous 
thing to leave the administration of the 
law in Ireland to unpaid Magistrates. I 
admit that things have greatly changed 
in Ireland since the time of the Duke of 
Wellington, but, nevertheless, though a 
great change has taken place in the diffi- 
culties which the Magistracy have to cope 
with, it would be as wrong now to leave 
the fortunes and the liberties of the popu- 
lation of the district, possibly a minority, 
to the unpaid Magistracy as it would 
have been in the days of the Duke of 
Wellington. I believe it is absolutely 
necessary to have a paid Magistracy in 
Treland as it is in England and in 
Scotland, and that, after the contro- 
versies of the past 10 years have 
faded away, people will regard, as they 
have long regarded, those gentlemen 
as being the mainstay of justice and 
liberty in those districts where they have 
to administer the law. 

(10.20.) Mr. SEXTON: I cannot 
sympathise with the highly poetical 
peroration of the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the Resident Magistrates being the 
mainstay of justice and liberty in Ireland. 
As’to the Revising Barristers, I regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman avoided 
the question, and that he did not give us 
an assurance in regard to the next 
appointments. There has been some- 
thing of indecency in the way in which 
the Government! have made the appoint- 
ments in the past. I am not going so 
far'as to say that I do not think a strong 
Party man could be a good Revising 
Barrister ; but, still, I would invite the 
Government to give the Liberals and 
Nationalists a chance when the next 
appointments are made. With regard 
to the Resident Magistrates, no doubt 
they were more numerous in Lord 
Spencer's day.: If I am not mistaken the 
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the highest number we have had at any 
time in the course of the administration 
of the present Chief Secretary. I am 
not disposed to lean very much upon the 
question as to whether the Resident 
Magistrates should be bound toa county, 
or whether they should be subject to 
being moved here and there. I rather 
think that where you have a class of 
persons discharging ministerial functions, 
and in the pay of the State, it might be 
convenient, under special circumstances, 
to move them from one place to another. 
But my objection to the staff of the 
Resident Magistrates is that it is far too 
numerous. My hon. and learned Friend 
has pointed ont that when they were 
first appointed the population of Ireland 
was far greater, approximately, than it is 
now, that faction fights were more 
prevalent, that the general state of 
society was much more disorderly, and 
that: there was need for a large staff of 
Resident Magistrates. But I fail to 
see why we should have 72 or 74 at the 
present time. The unpaid Magistrates 
of Ireland are not as illiterate as they 
used to be. I suppose that in the time 
of William IV. the unpaid Magistrates 
of Ireland were about as illiterate a 
class of men as you could find in any 
part of the world. Now they are well 
educated, and the Courts of First In- 
stance in the country are served with a 
competent body of practitioners. More- 
over, I do not think, except on very 
rare occasions, that the unpaid Justices 
need any special guidance. The unpaid 
Magistrates shine at Petty Sessions, 
whereas of the 74 Resident Magistrates 
I believe one-half of them have no pre- 
tentions to a scholarly or systematic 
knowledge of the law. I hold that it is 
nothing short of indecent to allow these 
Magistrates to turn up in clusters on the 
local Bench and outvote the unpaid 
Justices as to what justice shall be meted 
out to some licensed victualler who has 
been guilty of a breach of the peace. 
‘It does not tend to increase respect for 
the'law to see the unpaid Justiciary over- 
borne by these paid officials. Iam at a 
loss to understand what Resident Magis- 
trates can now find to do. While Irish- 
men were united upon all questions, they 
found occupation in breaking up meet- 
lings, and-so on, but lately they have 





present number, which is 72 or 74, is 


been rather inclined to “ siton the hedge 
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and see it out.” I think there is an 
opportunity for economy in reducing 
their number. There was an attempt 
made to increase the salaries of these 
officials, but that attempt fell through ; 
and then, these gentlemen being dis- 
missed from the posts of Resident Magis- 
trates, the Lord Chancellor appointed 
them to the Commission of the Peace. 
It is a most objectionable practice that 
men should go about acting in the capa- 
city of Magistrates in half a dozen 
counties. I object altogether to the 
appointment of these Divisional Com- 
missioners. You have got rid of the 
legal difficulty by giving them Com- 
missions of the Peace from the Lord 
Chancellor, and you pay them £1,000 
each, while Resident Magistrates do not 
get more than £675. The Divisional,Com- 
missioners are an excresence on the police 
system, and in my humble judgment it 
is not only objectionable to pay them 
high salaries, but it creates discontent 
among the regular Magistrates. There 
is a tendency on the part of a Divisional 
Commissioner to gather round him a kind 
of staff of a semi-military character, and 
these men have a tendency to make 
alarmist reports when there is nothing to 
report upon. The Government would do 
well togetridof Divisional Commissioners 
—their functions are detrimental to the 
public interest ; and now that you have 
returned to the ordinary conditions of 
social life, you should return to the 
ordinary mode of administration also. 
(10.34.) Mr. FLYNN: It has been 
well said you may prove anything with 
statistics, but it is difficult for the right 
hon. Gentleman to prove from this Vote 
the success of his administration in 
Ireland, because we find that notwith- 
standing the repeal of the Coercion Act, 
and the return to law and order, there 
is still an increase on the Vote of nearly 
£2,000. The right hon. Gentleman in his 
touching peroration said that the Irish 
people would look back with admiration 
on the manner in which these Magis- 
trates had performed their duty, and he 
also remarked that perhaps our dislike 
of the system of Resident Magistrates 
proceeded more from distrust and dislike 
of the law than of the men employed in 
this exceptional work. Well, the law is 
odious, and it has been made still more 
odious by the manner of its administra- 
Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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tion. The administration of the Coercion 
Act is one of the most disgraceful 
chapters of English misgovernment in 
Ireland. So disgraceful has it been that 
not only the Irish people, but the people 
of England have expressed an opinion in 
condemnation of it. There are some 
questions that go deeply into the con- 
sideration of this Vote in relation to 
these 74 Resident Magistrates. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will inform 
the Committee why, since 1887, the 
seniority list has been suppressed ? 
Has it been suppressed in order to 
cloak the unjust manner in which 
certain favourites of the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary have been ap- 
pointed to positions of a lucrative 
character as a reward for the perform- 
ance of duties under the Coercion Act? 
Is it a fact that Mr. Horne, who made 
himself notorious in making out the 
Times case, has been promoted over 
many Resident Magistrates, and that 
Mr. Harvey has been promoted over 
several of his seniors? The notorious 
Mr. Cecil Roche, though only appointed 
in 1886, has been advanced over at least 
11 senior Magistrates. What is to be 
the reward of Mr. Shannon for his 
conduct in relation to the Tipperary 
trials? Colonel Caddel, although desti- 
tute of elementary legal knowledge, 
is, I understand, to be promoted to 
the position of Registrar of Petty 
Sessions. No wonder that in view of 
these things the position of Resident 
Magistrate should be coveted by half-pay 
officers and retired constabulary officers ! 
There isa considerable salary attached to 
the position, and considerable opportunity 
of carrying out those despotic notions 
which naval and military life developes. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman issue 
the seniority list which, for reasons we 
know nothing of, was suppressed four 
years ago? I had intended to go into 
the question of the direct connection 
between Resident Magistrates and Dublin 
Castle, and to show that these Magis- 
trates take their orders as regularly from 
Dublin Castle as any Civil Service clerk 
takes his orders from the head of his De- 
partment. That was my intention ; but 
I shall not do so, for we do not on this 
occasion pro to discuss these Hsti- 
mates at the length they have been dis- 
cussed in former years. But I may just 
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mention that I recently came across a 
letter to the Times from Earl Cowper, 
in which he states that in Ireland all 
local matters are really managed through 
the instrumentality of the Resident 
Magistrates, and this, I think, is a strong 
proof of the truth of my contention, 
coming from one- who, having been 
Viceroy of Ireland, is likely to have 
knowledge. We know also that Resi- 
dent Magistrates are the medium of 
communication between Dublin Castle 
and the landlord class. We know that 
Mr. Slack and Colonel Caddell had long 
interviews with Mr. Townshend, Mr. 
Smith-Barry’s agent, and that at the 
time when Colonel Caddell was executive 
officer in Tipperary. Another point often 
raised in connection with this Vote is 
the combination in the Resident Magis- 
trate of executive and judicial functions. 
I referred to this matter on the Vote for 
the Chief Secretary, but I presume he 
did not attach much importance to my 
observations, for he made no reply. 
We have had many instances of this 
combination of functions in the person 
of one Magistrate in one district more or 
less about the same time. In June last 
year, Mr. Gardner, Resident Magistrate 
of Cork, was sitting on the Bench, and 
he also was in charge of the military and 
police force called out to suppress public 
meetings. Then, again, we found Colonel 
Caddell exercising both functions in 
Tipperary, and on one occasion counsel 
objected to Colonel Caddell adjudicating 
on a charge of groaning at the police be- 
cause he was in charge of the police on 
the day in question, and this gentleman 
oracularly disposed of the objection by 
the remark— 

“On the day of the evictions I was acting 
ministerially, but in the present instance I am 
ne the functions are quite dis- 

inct. 


Mr. Shannon, too, combined the two 
functions over and over again, being in 
charge of the police when making 
arrests, and occupying a seat on the 
Bench when the defendants were tried. 
Another objectionable feature is the 
manner in which these Resident Magis- 
trates are moved about from place to 
place. The Act 6 & 7 William IV., 
under which these Magistrates were 
originally appointed, was for the express 


{Jury 28, 1891} 
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purpose, as their name implies, of ap- 
pointing them in certain localities; and 
the Act of 1874 made no change in that 
respect. But we know that Mr. Cecil 
Roche turns up in various counties. 
One day we find him heading an evicting 
force in Clare; shortly afterwards we find 
him sitting clothed in magisterial dignity 
in Tralee; and a little later we find him 
in Cork, and a highly indecent instance 
was that in which he interposed in re- 
lation to the trade dispute in Cork City. 
One of the worst features of the system 
is the manner in which these so-called 
“Resident” Magistrates—I suppose on 
the lweus a non lucendo principle—are 
moved about from one county to another. 
We have often had to complain of packed 
juries, and we heve equally to complain 
of packing the Bench. From all parts 
we have seen the Magistrates assemble— 
five and seven together—to pack the 
Bench at the Licensing Sessions at Tip- 
perary and elsewhere. It is a scandal 
and a disgrace. 


_(10.59.) Mr. P. J. POWER: There is 
an item in this Vote for the temporary 
Chairman of the County and City of 
Waterford, and I take the opportunity of 
asking the Chief Secretary some informa- 
tion in reference to the removal of Judge 
Waters, who has made himself obnoxious 
by his reversal of the decisions of Re- 
movable Magistrates. It would be 
gratifying to me and to my constituents 
to have some explanation from the 
Government on this point, so that it may 
be known that this man has not been 
superseded because he would not allow 
himself to be made a Castle hack. The 
Chief Secretary has, in backing up his 
supporters whenever cases of this kind 
have beenbrought before him, done more 
to turn lawand order in Ireland into a 
mockery than anything that has been 
done by Nationalist agitators. If they 
cannot openly convict Nationalists who 
may be accused of what they regard as a 
crime, the Government officials have a 
ready mode of action. I am reminded of 
a case in which a number of men were 
charged with riot. There was not a 
shred of evidence to substantiate that 
charge, and it was dismissed, but some 
of the defendants were ordered to find 
bail for their future good conduct. And 
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because they refused to find bail, inas- 
much as that would be tantamount to 
acknowledging that they had been guilty, 
they were sent to gaol. The record of 
the present Administration will be that it 
has backed up its officials, rightly or 
wrongly, and has always preferred their 
testimony to that of independent wit- 
nesses, thus having done more to bring 
law and order into disrepute than any 
number of agitators. The Irish Members 
would fail in their duty if they allowed 
this Vote to pass without comment. I 
therefore move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £79,686, 
be granted for the said Service. ”—(Mr. 
P. J. Power.) 

(11.5.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid.): It struck me as_ highly 


amusing that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary should have 
appealed to future generations, and 
said nothing whatever about the past. 
He seems to ignore the cruelty and 
oppression perpetrated on our unfor- 


tunate people. The hon. Member for 
North Longford has reminded us that in 
days gone by the Resident Magistrates 
were not removable ; they were gentle- 
men then, and were not appointed 
merely for the purpose of suppressing 
Trish liberties ; they possessed the con- 
fidence of the people and made the law 
respected. Now, however, we see Re- 
movable Magistrates brought into Ire- 
land—men like Mr. O’Neill Segrave, who 
is responsible for the murders of 
Mitchelstown, and Colonel Caddell, who 
was brought from Africa at the request 
of the Prime Minister because he had 
had some dealings with the Hottentots, 
and, therefore, was supposed to be able to 
enforce the noble Lord’s behests with 
regard to the Irish people. From the 
beginning to the end of the history of 
the mal-administration of Ireland there 
is nothing which so stigmatises the 
conduct of any Government as the ap- 
pointment of these Removable Magis- 
trates. Mr. Odder was brought from 
Clare, Mr. Gardner from Cork, Major 
Waring from another district, and Mr. 


Constadine and Mr. Bruin from ae 


Mr. P. J. Power 
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where, to Tipperary in order to prevent 
the renewal of licences at that place. 
The Bench was, in point of fact, de- 
liberately packed by these Removable 
Magistrates in order to exact vengeance 
on the tenantry of New Tipperary. As 
has been stated by my hon. Friends, 
whenever there is a job to be per- 
petrated in Ireland, these Magistrates 
are sent for to Dublin Castle. How 
does the Chief Secretary explain his 
own position, and the consultations he 
has had with these Magistrates at certain 
times? I have here a cutting from a 
newspaper which deals with the manner 
in which these Divisional Magistrates are 
called for againandagain. Itspeaksof the 
arrival of the Chief Secretary, and then 
of consultations at the Castle. There is 
a consultation between the Lord Chan- 
cellor and some of the Divisional Magis- 
trates. Again, we are told that all the 
Divisional Magistrates were in consulta- 
tion with the Chief Secretary. These 
men are summoned to Dublin, and they 
come up and get their instructions. The 
result is, there is no such thing as a fair 
trial by these men. Their office has been 
instituted for the purpose of abolishing 
one of the fundamental'features of justice 
—for the purpose of doing away with 
trial by jury. And here I would ob- 
serve, if the right hon. Gentleman is 
right in saying there is no disturbance 
in Ireland, and that he has 'reduced 
Irish agitation toa minimum, why does 
he not give us back trial by jury, and 
abandon this abnormal system which is 
an outrage on justice and on the Irish 
people? I see it stated in the Jrish Times 
that Captain Turner, Captain Walsh, and 
Mr. Cecil Roche, have been in attendance 
on the Chief Secretary during the past 
week. Why was Mr. Cecil Roche 
wanted in Dublin? Was he brought 
from Tralee to Cork specially to deal 
with the trades disputes of the last few 
days? The accused persons in that case 
were tried under the Coercion Act; but it 
was found that the prosecution had gone 
a little too far, and that course of pro- 
cedure was dropped and the men tried 
under the ordinary law and bound over 
to keep the peace. I see that this year 
there is a slight reduction in the item of 
salaries, and I want to know whether 
these four Divisional Commissioners, 
who were sent from one place to another, 
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get anything more than is set down in the 
Estimate ? I am afraid that in connec- 
tion with many of these Estimates there 
is not that accuracy which we find in the 
English Votes. It js utterly ridiculous 
to give these men the bloated salaries 
they receive, which are absurd when 
compared with the payments of officers 
on active service. Moreover, I wish to 
know how it is that after the declaration 
of the Chief Secretary that Ireland is 
tranquil, and considering that the popu- 
lation has diminished by 500,000 since 
the right hon. Gentleman was appointed, 
the Government still intend to maintain 
the present standing Army in Ireland, 
and to'continue the services of these Re- 
movable Magistrates—men whocarry out 
the orders received from Dublin. Castle, 
but who, as regards any other function, 
are absolutely useless. It can only be 
to perpetuate a standing system of 
jobbery, and of outrage on the people of 
Ireland, and to maintain, at the expense 
of law and justice, the system of oppres- 
sion and rack-rents on the part of the 
landlords against the unfortunate in- 
habitants of my country. 


*(11.20.) Mr. MORTON: I cannot 


agree with the action of the Remov- 
able Magistrates in Ireland during 
the past few years, and I am 
astonished to find that they have 
cost the Imperial Exchequer some: 
thing like £50,000 per annum. We 
have no such ‘charge in England or 
Wales. For my part, I should like to 
see these Magistrates elected by the 
people instead of being appointed by the 
Government. It is only Magistrates so 
elected who can give satisfaction to the 
people. It is not likely that the country 
can be satisfactorily governed under 
Magistrates who have not the confidence 
of the people. As the representative of 
an English constituency, I heartily 
concur in what has been said by the 
Irish Members on this subject, and shall 
gladly vote for the reduction of the Esti- 
mate. 


Mr. FLYNN : I hope the Chief Secre- 
tary will give an answer to the question 
put to him as to the combination of the 
executive and judicial functions in one 
Resident Magistrate in one and the same 
place. 


{Juxr 28, 1891} 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to the combination of the judicial and 
executive functions of a Resident Magis- 
trate at the same time and place, I quite 
feel that, as far &s possible, the different 
functions should be kept separate, and I 
have done my best to carry this out. 
Such cases have happened, and it would 
be too much to say they will never 
happen again unless two Magistrates are 
appointed in every district in Ireland— 
one to exercise judicial and another to 
exercise executive functions. 


Dr. TANNER: I should like to know, 
also, whether these Resident Magistrates 
are to be assembled in numbers and to 
outvote the unpaid Magistrates? If this 
be so, what is the use of appointing local 
Magistrates at all ? 


(11.30.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 54; Noes 90.—(Div. List, No. 390.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
7. Motion made, and Question pro- 


> 

‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £66,084, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Commissioner of Police, 
the Police Courts, and the Metropolitan Police 
Establishment of Dublin.” 


(11.38.) Mr. MORTON : On the Vote 
on Account I raised the question of the 
cost of these police. I find that the 
total cost of the Dublin Police is about 
£150,000 per annum. We were, how- 
ever, told by the Secretary to the 
Treasury on the Vote on Account that 
the money which we were asked to vote 
from Imperial funds was merely a grant 
in aid. I have found since that this is 
very different to a vote in aid. The 
whole charge of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police is put on the Imperial funds, with 
the exception of a local contribution of 
nearly £50,000. I object to the Imperial 
taxpayers being called upon to pay any. 
more to the City of Dublin Police than 
they do to the. police of any other part 
of the United Kingdom. The people, of 
Dublin should be called upon to manage 
and to pay for their own police. More- 
over, £150,000 appears to be a most ex- 
traordinary sum to pay for the police of 
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a small city like Dublin. The charge is 
about £50,000 greater than that for the 
City of London Police, which is the 
best Police Force in the United 
Kingdom. I am told the City of 
Dublin Police are bigger men and are 
better in a military sense. But I object 
to the City of Dublin being governed by 
a military police at my expense. The 
Dublin police rate produces about 
£33,000. That comes to about 11d. in 
the £1. We in London pay a little over 
5d. in the £1, and we get a sum equal 
to about 4d. in the £1 from the Con- 
solidated Fund. Therefore, quite inde- 
pendently of the Imperial grant, the 
people of Dublin pay a great deal more 
for their police out of the rates than 
any other part of the United Kingdom. 
The payments for licences, pawnbrokers’ 
duties, fines, and so on, bring up the 
amount of the local contribution to very 
nearly £50,000. I propose to move a 
reduction of the Vote as a matter of 
principle. Iam afraid I shall not have 
all the Representatives of Ireland with 
me. It is an unfortunate thing—I do 


not say it is peculiar to Ireland—that 
Corporations and other similar bodies 


are only too pleased to get contribu- 
tions from Imperial Funds. But I 
put it to the Representatives of Ireland 
whether, for the sake of getting this 
money from Imperial funds, they are not 
sacrificing their liberty and freedom ? So 
anxious are the people of the City of 
London to preserve their liberty and free- 
dom that they refuse to receive any 
money whatever from Imperial funds, 
because they know that if they accepted 
a contribution from such funds that 
such aid means Imperial interference. 
At present the Dublin Corporation 
have practically nothing to do with the 
management of their police. The present 
management of the police is very costly, 
and the mode of management practically 
reduces the people of Dublin to the 
position of a conquered country. I beg 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That a sum, not exceeding £65,084, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Morton.) 

(11.47.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, 


N.): We would be very glad to accept 
Mr. Morton 


{COMMONS} 
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_ the proposition on condition that we re- 


ceived the Customs and Excise Duties 
of the Port of Dublin. As long as 
we have to pay more than our 
fair share of taxation to the Imperial 
Exchequer, we do not think we ought to 
defray the whole cost of the Dublin 
Police. London receives an enormous 
subvention from the Imperial Revenue, 
and, as long as that is so, I think Dublin 
should receive a considerable subven- 
tion. 


(11.49.) Mr. CALDWELL: Whilst 
London and Dublin get a large subven- 
tion out of Imperial Funds for their 
police, the whole of Scotland only re- 
ceives £155,000. Besides the grant for 


the Dublin police of £100,000, there is 
a charge of £1,380,000 for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. We recognise that 
the Scotch force is a citizen force, and 
that therefore they can do with a small 
subvention. In Ireland circumstances 
are entirely different. The police there 
are managed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and necessarily the cost of the 
force is placed upon Imperial funds. 
But I think when there is a prospect of 
the introduction of a Local Government 
Bill for Ireland it is right to express a 
hope that the police of Ireland will be 
placed on the same footing as the police 
in Scotland and in England. [Jnéer- 
ruption.| The hon. Members who in- 
terrupt do not attend the whole evening 
as we do, but come down at 10 and 11 
o’clock and display impatience to get on 
with business. I do not object to this 
Vote, because under the existing state 
of things I think it is a very proper 
Vote. 


(11.53.) Mr. SEXTON: The exten- 
sive scope of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Peterborough has been still 
further widened by the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway. It is quite true that the 
citizens of Dublin are more heavily 
taxed than the citizens of any other city 
in the United Kingdom for the support 
of the local police force, and yet the 
Local Authority has no share or control 
or even infiuence over the force. It is 
a fact that if the Corporation of Dublin 
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want the services of a constable they 
have to pay for them, although the 
citizens contribute so largely to the cost 
of the force. As I said before to-night, 
I am conscious we are passing through 
a period of transition. If the Govern- 
ment fulfil their promise to introduce a 
Local Government Bill next year, we 
shall have an opportunity of discussing 
this and kindred questions, but whether 
we have that opportunity next year or 
not, I doubt not that in the following 
year we shall have an opportunity of 
discussing the question in a more im- 
portant measure, namely, one granting 
Home Rule to Ireland. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I do not think it necessary to 
discuss now the conditions under which 
this force is maintained. I think, however, 
that the force is unnecessarily expensive, 
because it is trained and framed with 
the intention of its being a political 
force, and it is because I believe the 
force need not be so strong under a 
native administration, that if my hon, 
Friend goes to a Division I shall con- 
sider it my duty to support him. 


Mr. MORTON: I think we should 


have some reply from the Government 
Bench. If they refuse to reply, we must 
assume that the force is maintained for 
political purposes. 


(11.57.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 39 ; Noes 90.—(Div. List, No. 
391.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. | T8® 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £832,700, be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for ‘the 
Expenses of the Royal Irish Constabulary.” 


*(12.7.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): 
Desiring to make some observations 
regarding the anomalous character of 
the Irish Constabulary—regarding its 
numbers, its cost, and its constitution—I 
beg to move a reduction of £500 in the 
Vote. The House may,perhaps, be weary 
of the subject, it having been so often 
and so fully, upon previous occasions, 
treated ‘by able speakers upon each 


recurring presentation of the Irish Esti- 
VOL. CCCLVI. [rutrp sentss.] 


{Jury 28, 1891} 
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mates. So long as the force is maintained 
upon its present footing to rule, not to 
assist the Irish people in ruling them- 
selves, so long will it be our 
duty to protest, It should startle 
anyone that the Vote for this force 
exceeds in amount the collective 
Votes for Education, Endowed Schools, 
National Gallery, Queen’s Colleges, Re- + 
formatory Schools, Supreme Court of 
Judicature, Land Commission, and 
County Court Offices in Ireland. It is 
not against the maintenance of a proper 
police we contend—such as is necessary 
in all civilised communities for the up- 
holding of law and order, the suppres- 
sion of crime, the discountenancing of 
evil practices. Nor is it against the 
innate character of the members of the 
force. I am inclined to believe that in 
the constitution of the Irish Constabu- 
lary there are elements of superiority to 
the English system. No men make 
better policemen than ours when re- 
strained under really free institutions, 
and a popular system of government. 
My heart has often bled for members of 
the force in the miserable position in 
which I have seen them placed by their 
superiors. We do not deny that they 
fulfil their duties in many of their civil 
relations. That they are not restrained 
with us—that they are held above the 
people and the freedom of the people— 
has been proved by a cloud of wit- 
nesses and.on numberless occasions. I 
need not now repeat what I said in this 
rd when we were discussing the 
Chief Secretary’s Vote. I need not. 
again rehearse the story of the police 
outrages at Tipperary last September 
which I myself witnessed—and regarding 
which the evidence of 11 Members of 
Parliament present on the occasion has. 
been set aside in favour of the evidence 
of a few constabulary officers and men, 
the accused and interested parties. I need 
not rehearse the story of the apparent 
connivance at the escape to America of 
Constable Palmer, of Shanballymore, 
accused of outrageous attacks on the 
houses of some of the peasantry. I need 
not again recount the story of how Con- 
stables Waters and O’Shea, convicted 
of fierce assaults on members of the 
Dublin Police Force, and sentenced 
by a Dublin Police Magistrate to several 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
Y 
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were released by order of the Lord 
Lieutenant after a few days’ incarcera- 
tion. When I consider ‘these cases, 
when I call to mind the devilish ex- 
pressions on the faces of men batoning 
unoffending friends of mine by my side, 
who had not lifted a finger; when I 
think of the refusal even of water for 
“the wounded by members of the force, 
it requires neither a knowledge of the 
past history of my country nor a wider 
view of politics to make all the man- 
hood in me rebel against the political 
system under which we groan. When 
11° Members of this House failed in 
securing justice where they themselves 
were witnesses, what must our people 
often suffer in remote districts where 
there are none to stand between them 
and an unbending, unsympathetic system 
of police rule? - The most cursory 
examination of the Estimate should 
arrest attention. We have demands 
made upon the Exchequer for the 
support of a force of 13,000 constabu- 
lary to a population of 4,706,000, at a 
cost of £1,446,000, with its Inspector 
General, its Deputy Inspector, Assistant 
Inspectors General, Head Constable 


Major, its Sergeants, County Inspectors, 
Divisional Commissioners, and so fforth. 
Here is a sum for “ musketry instruc- 


tion.” Here is £11,475 for “servants’ 
allowances to officers.” Englishmen 
should consider whether the influence 
of such a force so foreign to their tra- 
ditions is not likely ultimately to affect 
them when we find an item of £1,206 
for ‘‘men serving in Great Britain.” 
Here is £3,886 for “ Repairs of 
arms, accoutrements and saddlery ” ; 
whilst lower down there is £207 for 
new “arms,” and £800 for “ammuni- 
tion.” And yet this Vote is included in 
the Civil Service, not Army or Navy 
Estimates! The charge for medical 
allowance alone is £14,814, whilst 5,761 
men are in receipt of pensions amounting 
to’ £305,388 per annum. Ireland has 
decreased in population since the institu- 
tion of the Constabulary. It has ad- 
vanced in education and civilisation ; its 
crime has enormously decreased. It is 
now, perhaps, one of the most crimeless 
nations in Europe. In the increasing 
cost and numbers of the Constabulary 
we have one of the most startling proofs 
of the necessities to which Government 
Mr. Webb | 
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is driven to sustain a system in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the people—to sus- 
tain a bureaucratic system, the least evil 
of which is its cost; the worst, that its 
members create such a false volume 
of feeling in Ireland that you are blinded 
to the real desire of the masses of the 
population. I have drawn the following 
figures from Parliamentary Papers for 
the six past Census periods :—In 1841 
the force numbered 8,700 ; 1851, 12,300; 
1861, 12,600; 1871, 12,900; 1881, 
12,000 ; 1891, 13,000. In 1841 it cost 
£426,000; 1851, . £573,000; 1861, 
£697,000; 1871, £918,000; 1881, 
£1,193,000; 1891, £1,446,000. These 
figures speak for themselves.. In 1841 
the total cost per man was £48 14s.; 
1851, £46 11s.; 1861, £55 6s.; 1871, 
£71 3s.; 1881, £99 8s.; 1891, 
£111 4s. - In 1841 it amounted to per 
inhabitant of [reland, 1s: ld.; 1851, 
Is. 9d.; 1861, 2s. 5d.; 1871, 3s. 4d.; 
1881, 4s, 7d.; 1891, 6s. ld. In 1841, 
there was one man to every 939 of the 
people ; in 1851, 1 to every 530; 1861, 
1 to 457 ; 1871, 1 to 418 ; 1881, 1 to 430; 
1891, 1 to 362. These figures do not 
fully express the anomaly of one mem- 
ber of the constabulary to every 362 of 
our people, where one to every 939 was 
considered sufficient 50'yearsago. Steam 
communication, telegraphs, telephones, 
breech-loaders instead of flintlocks — 
(doubtless we shall soon have magazine 
rifles)—make each man a greater force. It 
is not too much to say that 8,700 men in 
1891 would be thrice the power of 8,700 
in 1841 for a similar population ; yet we 
have 13,000 men for a little over half 
the population. An Indian adminis- 
trator once remarked to me that nothing 
more struck him in the condition of Ire- 
land than the heavy hand with which it 
was necessary to hold her as compared 
to India. He instanced the extent of 
the Irish as compared to the Indian Civil 
Service, the numbers of the British 
Army in Ireland, generally put down as 
30,000, one to each 156 of the population, 
compared to the 73,000 in India, one to 
3,400. Even that does not give us a 
full conception of the relative positions. 
We must in addition compare the 13,000 
constabulary in Ireland, practically a 
sepoy force, drawn from the people to 
keep the mass of the people in sub- 
jection, one to every 362 of the popu- 
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lation, with the 145,000 sepoys one to 
every 1,710 of the Indian people. Ire- 
land, an integral sovereign portion of 
this great United Kingdom, requiring 
30,000 troops, and 13,000 constabulary 
to keep down 4,706,000 people, whilst 
all India. needs—India, so differing in 
history, in religion, in climate, in man- 
ners and customs, India with her 
population of 254,000,000—is 70,000 
British troops, and 145,000 sepoys. The 
constabulary, like the sepoys, are offi- 
cered by men apart from the feelings 
and traditions of the rank and file, and 
of the people they are called to rule. 
The force is not, to any appreciable 
extent, officered from the ranks. To 
young men fresh from school .and col- 
lege is confided the most delicate tasks 
in relation to the government of a 
sensitive people. When I was about to 
address my constituents last autumn, I 
was sent for by such a young officer— 
with his spiked helmet and _ silver 
trappings, his long sword and revolver— 
to make terms as to the arrangements 
of the meeting. Such is a common 
experience of Irish Members. Would 
we for a moment submit to such 
indignities were it not that the limbs, 
or perhaps the lives of our consti- 
tuents would have to pay the penalty 
of our independence. Appointments are 
only obtained through the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Inspector General, and 
everything is done to maintain its mili- 
tary traditions, although military men 
are, generally speaking, of all others 
least suited to rule a people in their 
civic relations. I cannot do better than 
read from the official handbook the 
terms of admission of cadets to the Irish 
Constabulary. They are headed “ Re- 
gulations under which gentlemen are to 
be admitted Cadets.” This word 
“gentlemen” is not familiar in relation 
toadmission to other branches of the 
Civil Service— 

“The candidate must be unmarried, and 


between the agesof 21 and 26 years. If a can- 
didate can show specially qualifying service 


as an officer in the Army, Navy, or ina Police | ° 


Force, he may be admitted up to the age 
of 28.” 


A note adds— 


The sons of Constabulary officers whose 
names are on the Inspector General’s list of 
candidates are permitted to enter at the age 
of 19.” 


{Jury 28, 1891} 
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Here we have a preference given to the 
official and military element of two years 
under and two years over the normal 


age. 


“The candidate who is placed first by the 
Civil Service Commissioners will, on his 
nomination being confirmed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, be ordered to the Depot. But, 
previously to his entering on his course of in- 
struction there, some person on his behalf 
must become answerable to the Commandant 
of the Depot, that such cadet, in addition to 
his regulated pay, shall receive a sum at the 
rate of £50 per annum until his appointment 
to the office of District Inspector.” 


It is not every young man seeking 
public service to whom his parents can 
guarantee an independent income of 
£50 a year. In the next provision we 
shali see the heavy official hand that 
is held over these young officers—they 
must live and breathe only at the will 
of their superiors. 


“ But cadets, being only in a state of proba- 
tion, will not be considered as permanently 
attached to the Force, until they attain the 
rank of District Inspector, and they are to 
clearly understand that if, in the interim, 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant should be 
pleased to dispense with their services, in 
consequence either of unfavourable reports 
received of their conduct or proficiency while 
at the Depot, or of their character and posi- 
tion previous to their joining it, they are not to 
expect or require any reason to be assigned for 
their removal from the establishment, on which 
account it will not be obligatory on a cadet to 
purchase uniform, or to incur any other 
expense, consequent on his belonging to the 
Force.” 


These published rules do not fully reveal 
the stringency of the conditions. I take 
the following from a Civil Service Hand- 
book, published annually by Dr. Crawley, 
the most successful teacher of Civil 
Service candidates. He says, regarding 
these cadetships— 


“Candidates are selected by competitive 
examinations conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners from among candidates nomi- 
nated by the Lord Lieutenant through the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the Inspector 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and the Inspector General’s nomi- 
nations, are confined to candidates already 
connected with the Force, such as the eons of 
Royal Irish Constabulary officers, and these 
candidates compete among themeelves for 
cadetships specially set apart for them.” 


Here we again have distinct advantages 
offered to an official class. 
Y2 
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‘* As due regard is paid by the authorities to 
the claims of each candidate, and priority 
iven to those cases which seem to deserve it, 
it is impossible to forecast for what particular 
examination a candidate may be nominated ; 
and between the actual nomination and the 
competition only six weeks, as a rule, can inter- 
vene. The nomination holds good for one 
examination only, and gives no claim whatever 
to admission to any future examination.” 


What possible chance would an outsider 
have against the friends of officials who 
are given a power of selection and who 
can choose the period of examination ? 
Dr. Crawley then gives the salaries of 
the different grades, and goes on— 

‘*These rates are exclusive of the valuable 
allowances attached to each class. But officers 
of ability need not confine their hopes to this 
scale ; they are eligible for the lucrative Staff 
appointments at Head-quarters, Resident Ma- 
gistracies, &c. . . . . In addition to the 
social status of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
officers being in every way most desirable, 
their duties are light, their pay respectable, and 
the prospect of promotion to the highest per- 
manent official posts in Ireland lies before the 
officers who have shown ability. The 
majority of the candidates successful last year 
were graduates in Honours of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or Dublin.”’ 


I would ask any English Member cog- 
nisant of the system under which the 
policemen of his country are managed, 
whether a force officered like the Irish 
Constabulary is meant to be other than 
an imperium in imperio—a tool in the 
hands of whatever Party holds rule in 
Ireland? Is it best constituted to fulfil 
the often somewhat rough duties of 
an efficient police force for the main- 
tenance of order and the suppression of 
crime? If there is one Department of 
the Public Service in which it would be 
desirable officers should have an efficient 
knowledge of the history of the people, it 
would be amongst officers of the Irish 
Constabulary. To understand Ireland of 
to-day we must understand her history. 
It is, therefore, to be supposed that in 
the examination in British History for 
these cadeiships we should have searcu- 
ing questions regarding Irish history— 
such as, ‘‘ What were the Brehon laws ?” 
‘Up to what date did they prevail over 
most of Ireland?” “ What influence, 
especially regarding land, do they hold at 
present over the Irish people?” “ How 
was the Union carried ?” “‘ Why did the 
United Irishmen turn from open political 
agitation to secret armed conspiracy ?” 
Mr. Webb 
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“How long before the act of Union did 
the Irish Parliament enfranchise the 
Catholics?” “How long was it after 
the Union before the British Parliament 
admitted Catholics to seats in Parlia- 
ment and the High Office?” “ What 
were tithes?” ‘What was the condi- 
tion of the Irish Corporations?” “Give 
a history of the Established Church in 
Treland, and its effect upon Irish 
politics?” “Give a history of the land 
agitation?” “ At what date did the 
Devon Commission report definitely 
against the Irish land system?” ‘ How 
long after was it before effectual reform 
was admitted?” Instead of such 
questions as these, in the last examina- 
tion I can find only two references to 
Ireland —‘“ Give short accounts of 
Strafford’s policy in Ireland,” and “Give 
a short summary of the events which 
led to the Union with Ireland. What 
obstacle then stood in the way of 
Catholic Emancipation ?” The 10 others 
set on the paper are such as “ Write 
short accounts of Egbert, Alfred, Canute. 
Describe briefly the conspiracies against 
William I. after his conquest of England. 
Discuss the policy pursued towards 
Scotland by Edward I.? What were 
the grounds of Edward III.’s claim to 
the throne of France ? Under what 
circumstances did Henry VIII. assume 
the title of ‘Supreme Head of the 
Church and Clergy of England?” 
Describe the rise of the Naval Power 
of England during Elizabeth’s reign. 
Discuss the administration of Walpole, 
and compare the conduct of George 
If, and George III. in _ constitu- 
tional matters? State briefly what 
you know of any of the following :— 
The Witenagemot, the Black Death, the 
Star Chamber, the Lollards, the South 
Sea Bubble, Odo of Bayeux, Hubert 
de Burgh, Sacheverell, Lord Corn- 
wallis, Lord Exmouth.” Most of 
the examination papers foreshadow 
the future belligerent duties of 
successful aspirants. The passages for 
dictation relate to military operations ; 
one commences, “Our men had besieged 
some fortified houses,” the next “ Next 
morning the citadel capitulated without 
striking a blow,” &c. The softer duties 
of the force, the extent to which they 
may be blazed by entertainments 
amongst the County families, are perhaps 
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delicately hinted at ina passage to be 
translated into French— 

“A man must have a very opinion of 
himself when he asks people to leave their own 
fireside, and encounter such a day as this, for 
the sake of coming to see him. He must think 
himself a very agreeable fellow. It is the 
greatest absurdity; it is actually snowing at 
this moment. The folly of not allowing people 
to be comfortable at home when they can.” 


Our liberties are placed at the feet of this 
force, so officered. For offences of the 


members of the force against us we 
must appeal to tribunals of first instance, 
possessing extensive summary powers, 
presided over by officers of the force 
or men in sympathy with them. What 
a mockery to declare that the higher 
tribunals of the country are open for 
redress against the excesses of such an 
institution ? Where coulda peasant find 
the hundreds now necessary for the 

rosecution of such a suit? And our 
itter experience is that even if a 
decision in the earlier stages is snatched 
as against the executive, the case will be 
earried from court to court, supported 
by the executive with the British 
Exchequer at its back, until the un- 
fortunate victim of illegality or violence 
is wearied out. The policy of the Irish 
Government is that no advantage is to 
be admitted as against the right divine 
of their rule in Ireland. It was so a 
generation ago in the Phosnix Park cases. 
It was so last September as regards 
Tipperary, where a peaceable assemblage 
having been batoned, and the batoned 
having appealed to the Courts, the con- 
stabulary retorted by summoning for 
assault the victims of their brutality. 
The officer in charge has since been 
promoted to a permanent post over us in 
Dublin Castle. The right hon. Member 
for Bradford’ (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), in a 
remarkable speech on this subject last 
July, quoted the following Bench dicta 
of a Resident Magistrate :— 

“The majesty of the law must, at all 
hazards, be upheld. He had no doubt that 
either the policeman or the witness for the de- 
fendant had committed gross perjury. Judge 
Gibson had stated in a recent case that a 
policeman’s evidence is more reliable than the 
evidence of a civilian, and he quite agreed 
with Judge Gibson.” 


The removal of the distinguishing 
numbers on the collars of the constabu- 
lary when sent on country duties in 


{Jury 28, 1891} 
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emergencies can be for no other purpose, 
and has worked to the effect, to prevent 
their identification in cases where there 
has been cause for complaints against 
them. Over and over again instances 
have been brought before this House, 
where, even on the demand of Members 
of Parliament, officers have publicly re- 
fused to give opportunities for identifi- 
cation. Only a small proportion of the 
men, and these only under stringent 
conditions, are permitted to marry. We 
have, consequently, many of the evils 
resulting from large bodies of young 
men being kept in enforced celibacy. 
By such a force as the Irish Constabu- 
lary, held apart and above the public 
opinion of the country, the law in Ire- 
land is administered with a harshness 
and rigidity unknown in other parts 
of the United Kingdom. It may be 
Roman or classic; it certainly is not 
British or Christian. That we should 
have no control apart from what we 
can exercise through this House, where 
we are in a hopeless minority, is en- 
tirely against British usage. We can 
all call to mind the eloquent terms in 
which, a few days ago, the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Fowler) denounced certain portions of 
the Education Bill because of the de- 
ficiency of local control, instancing the 
case of the Police in England and Scot- 
land, which, although really paid for by 
Parliament, were entirely under the 
management of Local Bodies. I do not 
desire to commit myself to an opinion as 
to the extent to which it may be wise 
to maintain Irish local as compared to 
Irish central control in the future effec- 
tive management of an Irish Police 
Force under a liberal re-constitution of 
our institutions. Against all that I 
have advanced, it will be urged the 
necessity shown by practical experience 
for the maintenance of such a force, by 
the extent to which they have to be em- 
ployed. This supposed necessity is the 
most complete condemnation of your 
system of government in Ireland. Had 
you attempted to govern England as you 
have attempted to govern Ireland—re- 
fusing reform, damming up publicopinion, 
—a force ten times larger in proportion 
to the population, ten times more costly, 
ten times more objectionable in its con- 
stitution would here have been neces- 
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sary, and such a force you could not have 
maintained for a day in the face of the 
indignant public opinion of the country. 
Yes, Mr. Chairman, the IrishConstabulary 
is the outcome of the endeavour to sup- 
press the national aspirations of our 
people, to sustain impossible systems 
regarding tithe, municipal government, 
education, and religion, regarding the 
land tenure upon which the prosperity 
of the country depends. You have had 
to acknowledge your mistake in regard 
to ‘most of these systems. Through 
untold sufferings to us they have, at 
length, most of them, gone by the board. 
The constabulary is maintained to bolster 
mp’ such as remain. When they go, 
when the policy of the right hon. the 
Member for Mid Lothian comes into 
play, and has borne its fruit, this force, 
as at present constituted, with all its 
anomalies, in all its numbers, and with 
all its cost, will, like many another 
anachronism in history, be relegated to 
an evil past. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced 
£500, part of the Salary of the Inspector 
General.” —(Mr. Webb.) 


(12.45.) Mr. SEXTON : It seems to 
me that it is too late to proceed with 
the Vote, considering that we have to 
meet at 12 o’clock to-morrow. I would 
propose that this Vote should be post- 
poned, and that we should take the next 
two Irish Votes. One of these Votes 
is that ‘relating to Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, and I had intended 
to raise a question on it; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman will adopt the 
course I suggest, I will postpone my 
remarks to the Report stage. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : If the hon. Member 
thinks that the course he proposes will 
facilitate business, and that we may get 
the postponed Vote within a reasonable 
time to-morrow, I will consent to report 
Progress. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If it should. not 
be found possible to conclude the re- 
maining Irish Votes before 6 o’clock 
to-morrow, so far as we are concerned, 
we should not mind sitting a little 
later. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Webb 
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8. £56,010, to complete the sum for 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Ireland. 


9. £4,516, to complete the sum for 
the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
Treland. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 
Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [27th July] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1891-2. 
Crass III, 

1. “That a sum, not exceeding £438,490, be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which -will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the 
Expenses of the Prisons in England, Wales» 
and the Colonies.’’ 


(12.55.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish 
to refer to the case of ‘James McGrath, 
upon which I made some observations 
yesterday. I think I conveyed to the 
Committee that the relatives of this 
deceased person had no notice whatever 
of his having been seized with acute 
tuberculosis, but in this I was wrong, 
as is shown in a letter I have received 
from McGrath’s mother. I do not wish 
it to be supposed that I would not 
correct an error as soon as I became 
aware that I had fallen intoone. I think, 
however, that in the case of this man 
the conduct of the gaol officials was 
harsh, and that they ought to have given 
notice to the relatives earlier than they 
did. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions 2 and 3 (see pages 495, 
501) agreed to. 


SUPPLY [24th July] REPORT. 

Order read, for further Consideration 
of Postponed Resolution— - 

4. “That asum, not exceeding £13,047, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Police Courts of London 
and Sheerness.” 
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*(12.59.) Mr. H. J. WILSON: We 
were promised some information with 
regard to this Vote. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY : There is, I 
understand, a matron employed at eaeh 
Court, and the Chief Commissioner has 
given instructions to the officers in charge 
of police stations to call in female ser- 
vants where work has to be done 
amongst female prisoners. 


Resolution agreed to. 


WESTERKN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
(SCOTLAND) WORKS BILL.—(No. 396.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

As amended, further considered. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : I beg to move that the Debate 
be adjourned. I think the hour is too 
late for us to be justified in attempting 
to consider the provisions of this import- 
ant; Bill, and the Amendments of which 
notice has been given. We are not 


justified in passing legislation of this 
giving it due considera- 


kind without 
tion. 

(1.5.) Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. P. B. Roserrsoy, Bute): I hope my 
hon. Friend will not press his objection. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! There 
is no Debate to adjourn. The hon. 
Member can proceed with his Amend- 
ments as he decides to proceed without 
an application for a grant. 

Dr. McDONALD: On behalf of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Caithness- 
shire, I beg to move to insert in the 
clause after “gift,” the words— 

‘The County Councils may subscribe to an 
proposed harbour or pier from the sum gran 
to them by the first sub-section of the 22nd 
section of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889.” 

Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put and negatived. 


(1.8.) Mr. CALDWELL: On Clause 
2 I have to move an Amendment 
with the object of creating special 
harbour districts, the representatives of 
which shall have the management and 
maintenance of special harbour or local 
works, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 30, after the word “con- 
tained,” to insert the words—‘(2.) Upon 
requisition to that effect made in writing by 
not fewer than ten inhabitants of the district, 
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the county council of any of the counties 
before named shall be bound to meet after 
twenty-one clear days’ notice, and shall con- 
sider the propriety of forming part of their 
county into a special harbour or local works 
district, and the resolution of the county 
council at such meeting shall be published in 
one or more newspapers circulating in the 
district; and the production of such news- 
paper, or.a certificate under the hand of the 
convener or vice convener of the county, or 
acting clerk of the county council (whose 
signature need not be proved), shall be 
sufficient evidence of such resolution; and, 
within twenty-one days after the date of such 
resolution, it shall be competent for any person 
interested to appeal against the resolution to 
the sheriff, and the sheriff, not being a sheriff 
substitute resident within the district, may 
either approve or disapprove of such resolu- 
tion, and if he disapproves thereof he may 
either find that no special harbour or local 
works district should be formed, or may en- 
large or limit the special district as defined by 
the resolution of the county council, or may 
find that a special harbour or local works 
district should be formed and may define the 
limits thereof ; and the decision of the sheriff 
shall be binding upon the county council, and 
shall be final except where it is pronounced by 
asheriff substitute, in which case it may be 
appealed to the sheriff.”——(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B, ROBERTSON: May 
I ask whether the Amendment is in 
order, having regard to the fact that 
it is merely part of a composite Amend- 
ment, part of which will impose a 
burden upon the people, which, as I 
understand, can only be done in 
Committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The Amendment 
has a substantive operation apart from 
the question of taxation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment is 
in order. 

Mr. J. P. B, ROBERTSON: The 
whole pith of the hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal originally was to restrict the rating 
to the district primarily interested. 
That Motion is now thrown overboard, 
and the result of this Amendment will 
be that, whereas the dounty is to bear a 
rate of a penny in the £1. for the 
maintenance of harbours, their adminis- 
tration is to be put in the hands of a 
small district. That is a preposterous 
proposition. - 

(1.10.) The House divided :—Ayes 30 ; 
Noes 68.—(Div. List, No. 392.) 


(1.25) Mr. CALDWELL: I have 
now to move an Amendment to the 
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effect that the plans of proposed harbours 
shall be prepared at the cost of the 
county. The Bill provides that this 
expense shall be borne by the persons 
locally interested, but I contend that, 
as the Government have refused to 
create special harbour districts, and 
there is no similar body on which this 
charge can legally be imposed, it should 
be borne by the county. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 30, after the word “con- 
tained,” to insert the words ‘‘ (3.) The district 
committee, acting under ‘The Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1889,’ may, subject to 
regulations to be from time to time made with 
the consent of the county council, appoint a 
sub-committee fur the construction, manage- 
ment, and maintenance of the harbour or local 
works, and such sub-committee shall in part 
consist of persons, whether members of the dis- 
trict committee or not, who are resident within 
the special district.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. McDONALD: I cannot understand 
why the Lord Advocate should oppose 
this Amendment. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: If the 
object of the Amendment is to secure the 
competence of the County Council to 
appoint a sub-committee for the purpose 
of managing the works, that is already 
secured, and without any provision in 
this Bill at all, because under the Local 
Government Act the County Council 
have absolute power to do so. If the 
hon. Gentleman means to go over the 
old question of rating, that has been 
already decided, and I should be abusing 
the Forms of the House if I used this 
Amendment as an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. 

(1.30.) Dr. McDONALD: Without 
the Amendment the Bill will be utterly 
useless in the poorer districts of the 
Highlands, as the people there cannot 
afford the cost of preparing the plans. 


The House divided:—Ayes 27; Noes 
66.—(Div. List, No. 393.) 


Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I have to move an Amend- 
ment to Clause 2, to provide that the 
amount of free labour, or labour ata 
reduced wage, promised by the inha- 
bitants shall be ascertained by the 
County Council before resolving to pro- 
ceed with an application for a grant. 

Mr. Caldwell 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
11, after “ obtained” insert, ‘The amount 
of free labour or labour at a reduced 
wage promised by the inhabitants.”— 
(Mr. J, Parker Smith.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


(1.37.) Dr. McDONALD: On 
behalf of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Caithness, I move to insert in the 
clause, after “ gift,” the words— 


‘The County Councils may subgcribe to any 
proposed harbour or pier from the sum granted 
to ~ by the 1st sub-section of the 22nd sec- 
tion of ‘The Local Government (Scotland) Act 
1889.’ ” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 14, after the word “ gift,” 
to insert the words, “The County Councils 
may subscribe to any proposed harbour or pier 
from the sum granted to them by the Ist sub- 
section of the 22nd section of ‘The Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1889.’’? —(Dr. 
M‘ Donald.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I re- 


tain the opinion I intimated in Com- 
mittee, that the money should be made 
available under the general obligation 
to meet any deficiencies, 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Subsection 4, which provides 
that if the Secretary for Scotland, after 
inquiry, entertains the application, he 
shall require the County Council to pro- 
cure from the persons locally interested, 
and at the expense of such persyns, plans 
and sections, with relative specifications 
of the proposed works and an estimate 
of the cost, 

(1.40.) Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to 
move the omission of the words “from 
the persons locally interested, and at the 
expense of such persons.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, to leave out from the word “ pro- 
cure,” to the word “plans,” in line 18.— 
(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
Government object to putting a burden 
of this kind on the rates. 

The House divided: — Ayes 65; 
Noes 23.—(Div. List, No. 394.) 

(1.46.) Mr. CALDWELL : 
rise to move my last Amendment. 


I now 
Its 
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object is to provide that power should be 
given to the Board of Trade to reduce 
the rates whenever an income equivalent 
to 4 per cent. should have been reached 
instead of one of 10 per cent. as pro- 
vided in the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
7, to leave out the word ‘“‘ten” and 
insert the word “ four.” —(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ten’ stand part of the Bill.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): May I point out that 
the 10 per cent. goes to the benefit of 
the ratepayers, and not to the benefit 
of the Government ? 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
support the Amendment. The effect 
of the Bill will be that the country at 
large will make a profit out of individual 
piers which are intended for the benefit 
of fishermen. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: This 
proposal has been placed in the Bill 
to save the localities the expense of 
applying for Provisional Orders. The har- 
bours are being constructed with Govern- 
ment money, and the provision is that the 


Board of Trade shall interpose in cases 
where the rates levied exceed the in- 


terest at the rate of 10 percent. There 
is nothing to prevent the Local Authority 
reducing the rates without the interven- 
tion of the Board of Trade. 

(1.56.) The House divided :—Ayes 
63; Noes 25.—(Div. List, No. 395.) 


(2.4.) Other Amendments made. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I beg to 
move that the Bill be now read the 
third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read thé third 
time.” —(The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to move that 
the Debate be now adjourned. The Re- 
port stage of the Bill has been taken 
when many Scotch Members were away, 
and I think an opportunity should be 
afforded of considering the Bill in all its 
bearings before the Third Reading is 
taken. 

Motion made, ‘and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Bill is one 
which is asked for by Scotland, and I 
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am sure that if the Scotch Members 
were here they would object to any 
postponement. Without the Bill the 
£50,000 cannot be spent, and I am 
persuaded the majority of the Represen- 
tatives of Scotland would be extremely 
sorry to lose a Bill which is a 
generous attempt on the part of the 
House to deal with the subject. I 
trust the House will be prepared to 
read the Bill a third time. 

(2.6.) The House divided :—Ayes 22 ; 
Noes 66.—(Div. List, No. 396.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(2.15.). Mr. J. PARKER SMITH: 
In a. few words, I wish to say what I 
think are the drawbacks and dis- 
advantages of the Bill. I am afraid 
that the Bill will not meet the particular 
case it is intended to meet, namely, the 
case of small places, the people of 
which are not able to help themselves. 
The Commissioners recommended that 
facilities should be given to small and 

r communities to erect boat slips and 
the like, by the sending down of foremen 
and supplying cement and other material. 
I doubt whether the Bill will operate 
in the very cases where it is most 
required. It will no doubt meet the 
case of people who have made them- 
selves unpleasant, and who have broken 
the law, like the people of the Lews. I 
regret that the Government have not 
seen their way to accept suggestions 
which would, I believe, have done some- 
thing to avoid such a state of things. 
The Bill will do good, but it might have 
been amended so as to do a great deal 
more good. 

Dr. TANNER: At this hour of the 
morning it is ridiculous to ask us to 
transact the business of the country, 
and, therefore, I beg to move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I decline to put the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed- 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL 
(No. 416 ) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th July|, “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read asecond time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 
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PUBLIC. WORKS LOANS BILL.—(No. 417.) 
SECOND RBADING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second. 


” 


time. 


(2.20.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.) : This Bill contains a provision which 
I have not the smallest doubt will by and 
bye be thrown in our faces as a great 
evidence of the generosity of England 
towards Ireland I refer to the re- 
mission of loans in respect to the 
Ulster Canal. £120,000 has been 
advanced at various times to the Ulster 
Canal Company, and now you propose 
to remit the debt. £120,000 is a large 
sum, and I object very strongly to its 
being written off. What have the Go- 
vernment done to recover the amount? 
Have they put anybody in gaol? Have 
they tried to make anybody bankrupt ? 
There are many remedies that might 
have been tried.. Surely the resources 
of civilisation are not exhausted. The 
Government are very sparing in their 
dealings with bog tenants, but when 
they come to deal with a Canal Company 
they are suddenly animated by the most 
generous: feelings. My mind travels 
back to the time when you lent 
£2,250,000 sterling to the Irish parsons, 
a loan which you also wiped off. A Bill 
of this kind ought certainly not to be 

sub silentio. Then there isa clause 
in the Bill with regard to the Arklow 
Harbour. As I understand, the people 
of Arklow have charged themselves by 
resolution with liability in respect to the 
loan for deepening the harbour. You 
propose by this Bill to validify that 
resolution. It appears to me that the 
proper way would be to provide that the 
resolution should be re , and that 
thereupon the resolution should be valid 
with regard to the future. 

(2.25.) Tae SECRETARY To THE 
TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
With regard to the writing off of 
the Ulster Canal Debt, I may point 
out that when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer commenced the Local 
Loans. Fund this debt was not taken 
as an asset. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman wants to know what steps 
have been taken to recover the amount. 
I believe previous Governments took 
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every step they could in order to recover 
the amount. They even went the 
length of taking possession of the pro- 
perty, and I am afraid that led to ex- 
penditure enlarging their loss, rather 
than the recovering part of the original 
loan. Inasmuch as this is an asset 
which cannot be realised, I think it is 
desirable the debt should be written off 
and disposed of. As to the Arklow 
Harbour, I have to say that one portion 
of the main pier had been ¢onstructed. 
The works had been, in a technical sense, 
completed, and handed over by the 
Board of Works to the Local Commis- 
sioners. The Arklow Harbour Act gave 
power to the Town Commissioners to 
charge the town in respect of harbour 
works, but it has been thought desirable 
to make a notification in this Bill of the 
steps taken. 


(2.30.) Conover, NOLAN: I do not 
think the Government could do any- 
thing else but write off the debt of 
£120,000 owing by the Ulster Canal 
Company. The Commissioners, of whom 
I was one, pointed out that the canal 
was absolutely useless. 


*Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
think I have a right to claim that this 
Bill ought not to be proceeded with 
to-night. We have received solemn pro- 
mises from the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that contentious business would 
not be taken at such times as the 
present. This Bill was highly con- 
tentious. Moreover, I charge the Go- 
vernment with attempting to deceive us. 
The title of the Bill is Public Works 
Loans Bill, and one reading that title 
would have thought it was a Bill to 
authorise the granting of loans. But by 
one of its provisions, as shown by the hon. 
and learned Member for North Longford, 
it remits a loan. Inasmuch as we have 
had no explanation of the Bill, and that 
there is an attempt to force it through 
the House at an unseemly hour, I beg to 
move that it be read a second time this 
day three months. 


No hon. Member rising to second the 
Amendment, 


The Question was on, and ee to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL.—(No. 407.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 5, , 


(2.35.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to move the Amendment 
standing in my name. The words 
“Council Chamber” appeared in the 
Bill of last year, but were struck out on 
my initiative. In view of the fact that 
we are now on the eve of an election, I 
do not think it wise that the present 
County Council should be given power 
to spend a large sum of money in a new 
Council Chamber. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, lines 
8 and 9, tu leave out “a Council 
Chamber and offices,” and insert “ offices, 
but not including a Council Chamber.” 
—(Mr. Kelly.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the eres 
put, and agreed to. 
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Bill reported without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time to-morrow. 


JUDICATURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[LORDS].—(No. 403.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
BILL [LORDS].—(No. 428.) 
SECOND READING. 


(2.39.) Order for Second Reading 
read. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): The object of 
this Bill is to carry out important altera- 
tions and Amendments in consequence 

_of the Middlesex Registry being abo- 
lished and transferred to the Land 
Registry Office. It will provide for the 
fees, which at present go to the Middle- 
sex Registry Office, going to the Trea- 
sury. The Bill has been considered by 
the Incorporated Law Society, and there 
is nothing in it except that which will 


enable an economy to be effected in 


carrying out the business of the registry. 
I move that the Bill be read a second 
time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(The Attorney General.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
What are the relations between this Bill 
and the measure introduced earlier in 
the Session ? 

Sm R. WEBSTER: A temporary Bill 
was passed to enable the office to be 
carried on pending the passing of this 
measure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 

BILL [LORDS}.—(No. 293.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
(2.45.) Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamor- 
gan, Mid): I desire to ask whether the 
Government intend to proceed with this 
Bill or not? I would remind the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General’ that there are at least five 
notices of Motion on the Paper against 
the Bill already, and that there is very 
strong objection taken to it. It is 
too bad to keep Members up till 3 
o'clock in the morning to op the 
Bill. Ican assure the hon. and learned 


"Member that it is a contentious Bill, 


and therefore comes within the pledge 
given by the Leader of the House, and 
ought not to be proceeded with at this 
period of the Session. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wensster, Isle of Wight): As I under- 
stand the matter, there is a strong 
feeling in the House that that part of 
the measure should be passed which will 
deprive clergymen of the Established 
Church convicted of crimes of the power 
of performing their spiritual duties. I 
do not think that any pledge has been 
broken by the Bill being kept on the 
Paper. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS : May I put a ques- 
tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
*Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
have stopped here to oppose the Bill. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The Second Read- 
ing is not proposed now. 

Second Reading deferred till to- 

morrow. 





643 Adjournment. 
PUBLIC WORKS LOANS [REMISSION 
AND GRANT.] 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the re- 
mission of certain Loans made by the Ex- 
chequer Bill Loan Commissioners and the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland to 
the Ulster Canal Company, and also of au- 
thorising a Grant, not exceeding £3,500, out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament, to the 
Arklow Harbour Commissioners, pursuant to 
any Act of the present Session to grant money 
for the purpose of Local Loans, and for other 
purposes relating to Local: -Loans.”—(Mr. 
Jackson.) 

(2.49.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): No doubtthe Ulster Canal, dealt 
with in this Resolution, is in a derelict 
way, but the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site will remember how badly we were 
treated when the Ulster Canal Bill. was 
going through. He will remember that 
the result of that treatment has been 
that we have been deprived of anything 
like an explanation as to how the Go- 
vernment treated the Ulster Canal Com- 
pany. As I understand it, the Govern- 
ment took hold of this canal in return 
for £120,000 they had lost, and they 
now hand it over to someone else not 
only without this £120,000, but with an 
offer of £5,000 or £6,000 in additions 
We are entitled to know what tran- 
sactions have taken place in regard 
to this matter. I would suggest 
that in order to keep a grip on those to 
whom the canal is to be transferred (I 
forget the name of the company) the Go- 
vernment should hold this loan of 
£120,000 over them in terrorem. At 
any rate, I should like some information 
as to the position of this matter. 


Tae SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I do 
not know whether this is relevant 
to the Resolution before the House, the 
object of which is merely to authorise 
the allocation of funds to the purposes 
ofa Bill. I would point out that the 
debt it is proposed to remit is not owing 
by the body to whom the Ulster Canal 
is handed over, therefore I do not see 
in what way the one matter is connected 
with the other. When we release the 
persons who originally borrowed the 
£120,000, we shall not have more 
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present under the arrangement we have 
entered into. I shall be happy on a 
future occasion to give the hon. Member 
the information he desires. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It would not be 
fair to keep the House until a late hour 
on this Resolution, but when the Bill 
gets into Committee I will raise the 
point in detail. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It would not be 
in order to do that in Committee. The 
canal has been sold to a company, and 
they have nothing to do with the debt 
of the old company. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg respect- 
fully to say that I will look into the Act 
on that point. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


Adjournment. 


FOREIGN MARRIAGES BILL.—(No. 408.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

(2.50.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): May I ask the Attorney General 
to be good enough to give us a short 
explanation of the Bill. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): The Bill is 
simply to supplement the Act of last 
year by removing certain difficulties 
which have arisen in its working. 

Dr. TANNER: Does the Bill apply 
to Malta ? 

Sr R. WEBSTER: It will not apply 
to Malta, because there is no Consulate 
there. 

Clause 1, and remaining clauses, 
agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered to-morrow. 


LUNACY BILL [LORDS].—(No. 430.) 


Read a second time, and committed foa 
to-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Jack- 
son,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
Three o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 29th July, 1891. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS BILL 
[LORDS].—(No. 431.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (CON- 
TINUATION SCHOOLS) BILL.—({No. 
31.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


FIRE BRIGADES (EXEMPTION FROM 
JURY SERVICES) BILL.—(No. 284.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 

discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


RATING OF MACHINERY (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 18.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 213.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


HOP SUBSTITUTES BILL.—(No. 141.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 371.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to, 
with an Amendment. [Special Entry.] 


RETURNING OFFICERS (SCOTLAND) 
‘BILL.—(No. 290.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith; considered, and agreed to. 


TRAINING COLLEGES (IRELAND) 
[LOANS]. 
Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 


VOL. CCCLVI. © [raiep szrtzs.] 
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Parliament, ofany annuity that may be created 
for the repayment of any Loan made by the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland 
under any Act of the present Session relating 
to Expenditure by Training Colleges in Ire- 
land (Queen's f Heroe tion signified), 
to-morrow. . 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
(No. 315.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
to-morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 
435.] 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 410.) 

Lords Amendments to Commons 
Amendments to Lords Amendments to 
be considered to-morrow, and to be 
printed. [Bill 436.] 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL.—(No. 353.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
upon Friday, and to be printed. [Bill 
438.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2, 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass III. 
1. Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £832,700, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1892, for the Expenses 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary.” 

(12.25.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): I would invite every Unionist 
who is confident in the success of the 
administration of the Chief Secretary to 
examine this Vote. He will discover 
from it that in proportion as we become 
poorer in Ireland—and we have become 
more poor from year to year—the 
cost of the police increases ; that in pro- 
portion to the decrease of the population 
the more it costs to manage us; and 
that the fewer there are of us in the 
country the more police we require. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Waterford 
(Mr. Webb), in the careful and weighty 
speech which he delivered last night, 
reminded the Committee of various facts 
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which, if they are fully brought to the 
knowledge of the public, will, I think, 
tend to surprise, if not to shock, the 
public mind. Very few people in this 
country are really aware of the light 
which the cost of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary really throws upon the 
optimist speeches of the Unionists as 
to the pretence of giving popular 
suffrage and a secret vote toa people, 
and yet continuing to govern them 
against their will. My hon. Friend 
reminded us of the condition of this 
force at the time it was constituted by 
Sir Robert Peel. Fifty years ago, when 
O’Connell was conducting the Repeal 
agitation, in the midst of great excite- 
ment, you had a state of circumstances 
in active operation, which produced 
political agitation and social unrest. 
At that time the population of Ire- 
land was double its present number, 
and the Police Force was only 
8,000 strong and its cost only 
£400,000 ayear. The Police Force now, 
relatively to what it was in 1841, has 
trebled, and the cost has absolutely 
quadrupled. If you compare the popula- 
tion and cost now with what they were 
in 1841 you will find that the cost is 
eight times as much as it was. I admit 
that you may have achieved considerable 
success in governing yourselves for your 
own purposes, and that you may have 
been successful colonists; but so far as 
Ireland is concerned, after 20 genera- 
tions of English rule, there is no more 
deplorable or scandalous failure on the 
part of one people ruling another in the 
whole history of the world than that 
presented by English rule in Ireland. 
You are not the only race whose destiny 
it is to govern another race. France 
has its colonies, as also have Spain, 
Germany, and to some extent Russia, 
whose rule you have been in the habit 
of condemning in unmeasured terms. 
I say nothing of the Chief Secretary 
personally. The right hon. Gentleman 
is the heir to a system, but Iam bound 
to say that he took very kindly to it. 
It certainly did not appear to do much 
violence to his nature to take up the 
police system in Ireland and to ex- 
aggerate its worst features. I hope that 
the experience which has now been 
gained, and the knowledge driven home 
to the public mind of the country, will 
have conclusively shown what the effect 
Mr. Sexton 
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of the system has been. It has been 
made by this time pretty clear that the 
present system of government in Ireland 
and its chief instrument—the Con- 
stabulary—are inappropriate to the cir- 
cumstances of the country. I said that 
the Chief Secretary has taken kindly to 
the administration of affairs in Ireland. 
We have had to complain of previous 
Ministers, but in my 11 years’ ex- 
perience in this House I can recollect no 
Minister who has carried the system 
to such extreme lengths as the right 
hon. Gentleman. The ill success which 
has attended English Government in 
Ireland lies in the fact that the English 
Parliament have deliberately chosen to 
hold and govern Ireland, not for the 
good of the people, but for the good of 
the garrison—of the faction they have 
planted there, and in whom they con- 
centrate all social influence and political 
power. Nobody has carried to such 
lengths as the right hon. Gentleman the 
evils of the police system by rewarding 
those members of the Force who have 
been most violent, most insolent, and 
most unscrupulous. From first to last, 
in his five years’ administration, the 
right hon. Gentleman has opposed a 
blunt refusal to all demands made by 
Members.of this House for inquiry into 
the conduct of members of the Police 
Force which have been made by Repre- 
sentatives of the people. I cliim that, 
when a Representative of the Irish 
people asks for au inquiry and declares 
his ability to tender evidence, the 
Minister ought to grant that inquiry. 
The rule of the right hon. Gentleman 
may have been simple and convenient 
for a time, but it is a rule. which must 
inevitably involve serious results, and 
results which will be felt by the Party 
to which he belongs before long. The 
refusal to inquire into every case of mis- 
conduct charged against the police is 
unjust to the Force itself. The doubt 
which exists as to the identity of an 
offender discredits the entire Force, and 
tends to exasperate the feeling of the 
people. If an inquiry were granted, 
the character of the Force would not 
suffer, and if, during the past five years, 
the right hon. Gentleman had acceded 
to our demands for inquiry, I am sure 
the result would not have been injurious 
to his administration. A different policy 
has been steadily pursued, and not 
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always in the most courteous manner. 
There was one case—that of Captain 
Segrave, a Police Magistrate—in which 
inquiry was not refused; but it was 
conceded by the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, and not by the Chief 
Secretary, and the result was that 
Captain Segrave was drummed out 
of the British Service. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not been con- 
tent with refusing an inquiry, but, 
whenever a person has succeeded in a 
Court of Law in obtaining a verdict 
against the police, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not hesitated to spend the 
public money in feeing counsel for the 
purpose of preventing that verdict from 
achieving its full result. In one case the 
ends of justice were defeated by the free 
use of the Public Purse, and a verdict 
was obtained, not on the merits of the 
case, but upon technical points of law. 
Indeed; the right hon. Gentleman has 
gone further than any previous Minister, 
or than any Minister who is likely to 
follow him in the short period that re- 
mains of direct Imperial administration 
of the Police Force in Ireland, in teach- 
ing the subordinates of the Government 
that they may do wrong with impunity. 
The effect of the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman has been to teach the subordi- 
nates of the Police Force that the man 
who distinguishes himself in brutal 
attacks upon the people, or by insolence 
to Members of Parliament, is certain of 
appreciation and promotion. Possibly 
the hour is growing too late for the right 
hon. Gentleman to introduce any material 
change, or to recover the Police Force 
from the deterioration it has suffered by 
reason of the policy he has adopted. As 
the right hon. Gentleman entertains the 
conviction that the condition of Ireland 
is now satisfactory, there are two or 
three practical ways in which he may 
usefully act in regard to the Constabu- 
lary Force. It is now the practice of 
some of the constabulary to watch farms 
where evictions are about to be effected, 
and to take pains to see that nothing is 
. removed. Now, that is not the purpose 
for which the police are paid. I have 
noticed the extremely intelligent readi- 
ness with which the officials in Ireland 
have guided their conduct by any public 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
Army of the great Napoleon were never 
more ready to carry out the proclama- 
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tions issued to them than an Inspector of 
Trish Constabulary is to carry out any 
hint which may be conveyed in a public 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He has done a great deal of harm by 
his public speeches. There are somc 
members of the Force who constitute 
themselves amateur bailiffs. That is 
not a purpose for which the police are 
paid, and I hope the right.hon. Gentle- 
man will be able to tell us that the 
police will not in future be employed 
in that way. Irish Members have 
more than once referred to the 
question of numbering the police. We 
have made this claim year after 
year, and year after year it has been 
met with indifference. But I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
from time to time we shall continue to 
make those claims which we consider to 
be just. How is it that the police are 
not numbered in Ireland? I think it is 
because the Irish Government wish the 
police to understand that individual 
members of the Force are to be at 
liberty to indulge in illegal violence and 
in attacks upon public right, without 
being liable, as in other countries, to the 
ordinary means of identification. Not 
long ago a body of Dublin Police were 
sent to Tipperary and had the numbers 
removed from their collars before they 
were sent away. As a matter of fact, 
they were sent out to beat the people 
and to commit illegal acts. Nothing 
could more clearly have explained that 
they were expected to break the law 
than the removal of their numbers. Not 
only are the men not numbered ; but if 
any attempt is made to secure the identi- 
fication of a particular constable every 
obstacle is placed in the way, and all the 
resources of the law are exhausted to 
defeat the course of justice. I there- 
fore repeat the demand that the Irish 
Constabulary shall be numbered. With 
regard to the charge for extra police, it 
falls very heavily on the poorer occupiers 
in Irish counties. It is an expedient 
worthy only of Turkish administration. 
How does the Chief Secretary reconcile 
the declaration he has made as to the 
peaceful state of Ireland with the fact 
that a charge of £60,000 appears on the 
Estimates for “extra police”? The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that from 
year to year the state of Ireland has been 
getting better, and yet the charge for 
Z 2 
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extra police remains at the same dead- 
level. Why should such a charge con- 
tinue to be levied after the country has 
returned to its ordinary peaceful con- 
dition? I hope to receive an assurance 
from the right hon. Gentleman that the 
charge for extra police will now dis- 
appear. Asan illustration of the mal- 
administration of which I complained, 
I will refer to the recommendation of the 
Judicial Commission, which sat to in- 
inquireinto the Belfastriots fiveyears ago, 
before the present Administration took 
Office, and which resulted in the loss of 
36 lives and the destruction of £30,000 
or £40,000 worth of property, besides 
keeping the city in a state of civil war 
for three months. The recommendation 
of the Commission—a recommendation 
which has been treated by the right hon. 
Gentleman with the most sublime con- 
tempt—was to the effect that central 
barracks should be erected in that town, 
both on sanitary and military grounds. 
As if to emphasise the condition of the 
barracks'an epidemic broke out, and the 
constabulary force suffered considerably 
from it. Iam not aware that any lives 
were lost, but there was a serious 
amount of illness. Is it too much to 
have expected that after the unanimous 
recommendation of the Commission, and 
after the breaking out of a serious epi- 
demic, a central barracks would have 
been provided? Ihave put questions 
upon the subject time after time, both 
to the Chief Secretary and to the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and have been put 
off with plausible replies. Will the 
Committee believe that,although the re- 
commendation was made five years ago 
and the money voted by Parliament 
three years ago, not a stone has yet been 
laid. Apparently, the reason, or at least 
one of the excuses, for the delay is that 
if part of the site which the Board of 
Works have acquired from the Corpora- 
tion was cleared at once the tenants of 
that part would be entitled to £3,000 
compensation from a Mr. James Mus- 
grave. There are two pieces of land 
contiguous to each other, which I may 
call plots Aand B. In the first instance, 
plot B was selected as the site for the 
station ; but after a letter from Mr. 
Musgrave pointing out how he was 
affected, the site was removed to plot 
A, plot B being selected for the offices 
and stables. The object was perfectly 
Mr. Sexton 
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clear, namely, to proceed with the 
barracks without disturbing the tenants 
on plot B. But although three years 
have elapsed, and the plot has been 
cleared, not a stone of the barracks has 
been laid. Asone of the Representatives 
of Belfast, I have felt it my duty to ask 
several questions in reference to this ex- 
traordinary state of things. In February 
last I asked what had been done, and how 
soon the building would be erected, and 
the purport of the answer was that the 
plot had not been conveyed until a year 
ago, and that progress would be made as 
rapidly as possible. This was in Feb- 
ruary ; it is now the end of July, and 
nothing has yet been done. On the 2nd 
of March I asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury if the entire site had 
been taken over and when the works 
would be commenced, and the reply was 
that the whole of the second plot had 
not yet been taken possession of, but 
that arrangements had been made for 
roceeding with the buildings upon plot 
B at the same time as the building of 
the barracks. That was on the 2nd of 
March, but I am in a position to say that 
long before that date Mr. James Mus- 
grave had been in communication both 
with the Board of Works and the Con- 
stabulary authorities. The authorities 
now are so anxious not to touch plot B 
that they will not begin with plot A 
for fear of being obliged to proceed with 
the building on thg other plot. I have 
spoken of the reply given here on March 
2nd, and on the 25th the Inspector 
General of Constabulary wrote to the 
tenants, replying to a letter from the 
latter, in which he said the answer 
given in Parliament was at variance 
with the arrangements for building (his 
own) ; thatthese arrangements would not 
be departed from, and that it would be 
a considerable time before the portion of 
the central site in the occupation of the 
tenants would be required, the date to 
be fixed when the building on the other 
plot was more advanced. Then there 
was, on the 4th June, a remarkable letter 
from the architect of the Board of 
Works, in which he stated that what had 
been done by the Constabulary authori- 
ties had been done with full knowledge 
on their part, and that the Board of 
Works had no responsibility in the 
matter, casting every responsibility op 
the Inspector General of Constabulary, 
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who had thrown over the answer of the 
Secretary to the Treasury. I do not 
suppose for a moment that the m gy hon. 
Gentleman was cognizant of these 
proceedings ; but what I complain of is 
that when Parliament had voted the 
money for these buildings three years 
ago the Police Authorities, to the detri- 
ment of the public interest, delayed 
proceeding with the work to promote 
the interest of one of two private 
interests concerned. I regard this as a 
scandalous proceeding. I can put no 
other construction upon it than that 
certain officials of the Corporation of 
Belfast or of Dublin Castle to the detri- 
ment of the public interest, and dis- 
regarding the recommendation of the 
Commission, are allowing public money 
to waste for the sake of interfering 
between private interests to the benefit 
of one of these interests, and to the injury 
of the other. I trust I have said enough to 
induce the right hon. Gentleman to give 
a reply, the emphasis of which shall not 
be mistaken, and which will show the 
Board of Works and the Constabulary 
authorities that the whole of the build- 
ings necessary for the concentration of 
the whole Constabulary Force under one 
roof should be proceeded with without 
further delay. 

(1.5.) Tat CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): Thespeech of the hon.Gentleman 
divides itself into two parts—the second 
part dealing with a rather complicated 
transaction, and one chiefly of local in- 
terest. Iam not sure that 1 am in pos- 
session of detailed knowledge for dealing 
quite fully with that part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, but I think I can 
give the Committee briefly such an ex- 
planation as may be sufficient to show 
how the matter stands. The site for the 
Police Barracks, as the hon. Gentleman 
has stated, consists of two parts obtained 
from the Corporation, those two parts 
being subject to different private rights 
—the eastern portion, or plot A, and 
the western portion, or plot B. The 
latter is subject to complicated private 
arrangements, rendered more compli- 
cated because both parties to the arrange- 
ments have the same name. The one is 
Musgrave & Co. (Limited), and the 
other Musgrave Brothers. Musgrave & 
Co. (Limited) are anxious to be disturbed 
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which Musgrave Brothers would, accord- 
ing to agreement, have to pay them if 
they were put out before a certain time, 
and the latter are anxious that Musgrave 
& Co. (Limited) should not be disturbed, 
so that they should not have to pay 
the money. The charge, I understand, 
against the Government in relation to 
this matter is twofold. One charge 
against the Government is that there has 
been undue delay since the Report of 
the Commission and since the site was 
granted to the Constabulary by the Cor- 
poration ; and a second charge is that a 
concession has been made against the 
public interest to Musgrave Brothers to 
save them from paying £3,000 or 
£4,000 to Musgrave & Co. (Limited). As 
to the first charge, I am assured that 
| the delay which ‘has occurred is due to 
the fact that the Corporation did not 
hand over the site in time, and that 
when they did hand it over it was 
subject to certain complications which 
delayed the starting of the works. I 
am informed that the work is now under 
contract, and, therefore, I assume that 
no further delay will occur. As to the 
transaction between Musgrave Brothers 
and Musgrave &’Co. (Limited), I am 
informed that the police have ke 
themselves quite impartial between the 
parties, and that, in spite of the allega- 
tions to the contrary, the building for 
the men was always intended to be 
erected on the eastern and not on the 
western site, on plot A, and not on 
plot B. 


Mr. SEXTON: The first plans were 
drawn in the contrary way. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Iam distinctly 
informed that the building for the men 
was intended to be on plot A, and was 
to be erected before the stables, which 
were to be on plot B, and that no change 
in that respect has been made. 


Mr. SEXTON: The statement I 
have given on the authority of 
Musgrave & Co. is, that in the original 
plans the buildings on the B, or western 
site, were to be proceeded with, but 


in order to save the pockets of Musgrave 
Brothers the Board of Works and the 
Constabulary authorities had the gry 
so altered that the buildings on the A 
plot are to be provided for the men, and 
the stables on B, and the Inspector 





in order to get the £3,000 or £4,000 
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neighbourhood could be secured for a 
couple of years. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman states with accuracy the con- 
tention of Musgrave & Co., and I am 
far from accusing them of wilful mis- 
statement, but, of course, they are an 
interested party and want to get the fine 
under agreement. This statement is in 
direct contradiction to that of the Con- 
stabulary authorities, that the alleged 
change of plan really never took place. 
I state the facts as they are represented 
to me, and if the hon. Member desires 
further information on the matter I 
shall be happy to obtain it. I pass to 
the more general part of the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman, which followed on 
the lines previously recapitulated by 
another hon. Gentleman last night, and 
turned in the main on the increased cost 
of the Police Force during the last 50 or 
60 years, during which he is quite 
correct in saying the population of Ire- 
land has undergone a large diminution. 
While no doubt the population of Ire- 
land has largely diminished during the 
last 50 or 60 years, I know of no 
statistics indicating that the prosperity 
of the country has otherwise than 
steadily increased in spite of the tempo- 
rary difficulties agriculture had to meet 
in the disastrous years 1878-83. To 
argue that crime has increased because 
more money has been spent on the 
police is to ignore the plainest lesson of 
contemporary history. There was a 
time when a few worn-out old watch- 
men sufficed for police purposes in 
London. I do not know what the cost 
in proportion to population was; but 
whatever it was, I know it represents 
but a small fraction of that which the 
ratepayers now have to spend on the 
Metropolitan Police Force. The fact is, 
that the requirements of the community 
have enormously increased. It will be 
found that while crime—I am speaking 
of the United Kingdom—has steadily 
diminished and every element of pro- 
sperity has angmented, such diminution 
of crime and such augmentation of pro- 
sperity have not been accompanied by 
any lessening in the expenditure on 
police. I have not, I admit, prepared 
myself to verify these generalisa- 
tions as to the cost of police 
in Great Britain; but I feel quite 
sure that if the present century 

Mr. Sexton 
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were taken as the basis of comparison it 
would be found that, in spite of and 
partly in consequence of the great social 
improvement that has taken place, more 
has to be exacted from the Police Force, 
and their wages and numbers have 
increased. I think it would be a fair 
comparison to take a relatively brief 
period in which the demands on the 
police have not undergone any great 
change, in order to base a comparison of 
the present condition of Ireland with a 
time when different conditions prevailed, 
and I think the result of such com- 
parison would not be so unsatisfactory as. 
hon. Gentlemen appear to suppose. The 
hon. Gentleman has asked me about the 
numbers of the force. In Ireland there 
is a fixed Force of 10,006 men, paid for 
entirely out of the Imperial Exchequer. 

ere is an additional force, called the 
extra force, which is sent into the 
counties as each county may require it. 
For this Foree each county pays. The 
hon. Gentleman seems to be under the 
impression that this extra force is to 
remain unaltered. That is not altogether 
the case. On January 1, 1887—that 
was immediately before the Crimes Act 
came into operation—the number of this 
extra force was 1,552. The total on 
July 1 of this year was 1,166, being a 
decrease of nearly 400, and I believe that 
I shall be able to make a further re- 
duction of 92 immediately, and that 
will bring the decrease up to nearly 500, 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman intend to keep an extra force 
anywhere outside districts where Section 
2 remains in full force ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No doubt 
some extra force will be there required. 
But I will read the list of counties. On 
July 1, 1890, there were 144 extra 
police in Clare, and this number it is not 
proposed to reduce. In the East Riding 
of Cork there were 200; there are now 
155—a diminution of 45, which I hope 
will be further reduced. In the West 
Riding of Cork there were 81 in 1890; 
there are now 68, and I hope for @ 
further reduction. In Donegal there is 
apparently an increase, 30 more now 
than there were in 1890. In the Hast 
Riding of Galway there were 90 last 
year, and we propose to reduce the 
number by 10. In the West Riding of 
Galway, 15 last year, now 10, which we 
propose toremove. In Kerry last year300, 
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now 35, to be further reduced by 10. In 
Kilkenny 20 last year, and thus the 
present number will be reduced this year. 
In Leitrim the number of 18 will remain 
unaltered, as also in Limerick, 172. In 
Longford the number of last year, 30, is 
now reduced to 23, and we propose to re- 
duce that number by 7. In Meath there 
are 10. In Roscommon we propose to.re- 
duce the present number of 20 to 15. 
In Sligo, the 15 last year has been re- 
duced to 4, and will soremain. In the 
North Riding of Tipperary no change is 
proposed from the number of 21. In 
the South Riding of Tipperary there are 
still the 100 that were there last year, 
though we have hope that the settlement 
of the controversies there will enable us 
to make a reduction. In Waterford the 
20 of last year remain. In Westmeath 
there were 26 in 1890, there are now 23. 
In Wexford the total is 25, The general 
result of the changes is that while in 
1890 there were 1,327 extra police em- 
ployed, reductions have been made this 
year to the number of 161, and further 
reductions will increase the diminution 
to 253. It will, therefore, be seen that 
the hon. Gentleman is not accurate in 
supposing that no diminution in this 
force has taken place. It cannot, of 
course, be altogether withdrawn, as pro- 
tection still has to be given in places 
where agrarian troubles still exist. It 
would not be possible to remove them all 
without endangering the personal safety 
of individuals who may be unpopular in 
the locality. Passing from that point, 
the hon. Gentleman criticised generally 
the system which places the police force 
under the Government, and declared 
that the police are unpopular with the 
people. The men are drawn from the 
small tenant class in Ireland, and I be- 
lieve that, in spite of all that has been 
said, they are an extremely popular force 
generally in the community, not only in 
the country, but also in the towns. Of 
course, it is true, and it was inevitable, 
that the collisions between police and 
people during the last 10 years have 
excited. some ill-feeling, but this is 
rapidly subsiding. As a matter of fact, 
the most friendly relations exist be- 
tween the people and the police. There 


remains now the question of the 
centralisation of the force. Iam one of 
those who think. that it would 


be most inconvenient that the. police 
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force should =be more decentralised. 
In England the Police Force has grown 
up, and been evolved from a local basis, 
but. there are some _ disadvantages 
attaching to the system, and I am dis- 
posed to think that if we had to deal 
with the subject afresh the police would 
not in this country, or in Scotland 
be a purely local body. Iam perfectly 
certain that in Ireland it is necessary to 
have the police as centralised as possible, 
if the law is to be properly administered, 
It cannot be placed at the service of the 
local majority. The conditions existing 
amongst the Irish people are such that 
I do not believe it would be for the 
safety of the minority to put the ad- 
ministration of the police in the hands 
of the local majority. Ido not believe 
that under any measure of Local Self- 
Government in Ireland it will be possible 
with safety ‘to the minority, either in 
the North or in the South, to alter the 
centralised system now existing in Ire- 
land; and I believe I am right in saying 
that, as far as the North is concerned, in 
Belfast a change was made from the 
former to the present system for the 
very purpose of protecting the Catholic 
minority in.1864. The force ought, I 
think, to be the pride of every Irishman, 
and I am sure that those gentlemen who 
look forward to the period when changes 
are to take place in the Government of 
Ireland—when a new heaven and a 
new earth are to be established in that 
country—should be the last to wish to 
see any alteration made either in form 
or in substance in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. As to numbering the foree, 
there would be, I am informed, con- 
siderable inconvenience in adopting any 
such system in the case of a force 
which is spread over the whole country. 
Every effort is always made to identify 
any individual constable against whom 
complaints are made, and while I should 
never endeavour to shield any member 
of the force against whom a breach of 
the law is alleged, when a man is 
made the subject of attack, not because 
he has done anything wrong, but_be- 
cause he belongs to an unpopular 
minority, I shall spare no pains in 
defending him. 

(1.35.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): Ido not propose to enter into the 
general question of the localisation of the 
Police Force. When we come to deal 
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with the question of Local Government 
in Ireland, then will be the time to refer 
to the topic. I hardly think the right 
hon. Gentleman would be so warm in 
his praise of the centralised system if 
administration were in the hands of a 
Government hostile to his views. I 
think it was from the friends of the Party 
opposite that the nickname of ‘ Morley’s 
murderers” came. As to the question 


of numbering, the right hon. Gentleman 
has based his allusion on the fact of 
frequent removals of the police from one 
county to another, but, strictly speaking, 
that is not the custom. It is only on 


special occasions, as for instance, when 
the July fever breaks out in Ulster that 
the police are sent out of their own 
county, and, of course, there is the 
instance of the Cork police being sent 
to Tipperary. When the police are 
strangers in the district it seems to me 
the more necessary that they should 
wear a badge by which they may be 
identified. A -number of police were 
removed from Cork to Tipperary, and 
when they arrived in the latter county 


the officer in charge stripped off the 


numbers from their collars. That, I 
contend, was a very sinister act on the 
part of the officer. In this pianissimo 
discussion, and under the pressure of the 
desire to wind up the business of the 
Session, I do not propose to go at length 
into the question of extra police, but I 
must express my disappointment at the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
In a much harassed county like Clare, 
of course, there will continue to be 
agitation when you continue to apply 
this blister in the shape of extra police. 
No wonder the people are irritated when 
you keep this dog collar round their 
necks. Are there any outrages to 
justify the extra force in Longford? 
Indeed, I think the peace of the county 
has been the cause why the rents 
have not in that county been reduced 
to the extent they have been elsewhere. 
Why is Kilkenny still to have extra 
police? There is no necessity for it, the 
county being a peaceable one. Take 
Waterford also. We know that just 
now the County Court Judge there is 
not popular with the Government, 
because he is continually saying that his 
county is in a state of profound peace. 
When it was the cue of the Government 
to say that there was disorder and when 
Mr. T, M. Healy 
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they used to endeavour to extract an ad- 
mission from him, he used to say there 
was no such thing on the principle 
“Canst thou play upon this pipe ?” We 
know very well that the popularity of a 
County Court Judge with the Govern- 
ment depends sometimes upon the way 
he answers when he is asked if there is 
disorder in his district. You still keep 
up your extra police in Waterford, and it 
is, I must say, a strange doctrine to lay 
down, that, whether a district is quiet 
or not, whether it is proclaimed or 
not—whether the Chief Secretary is to 
be represented as a Hercules struggling 
with the demon of disorder, or a Cherub 
pouring down blessings from a cor- 
nucopia on the people of Ireland—the 
extra-police must be kept up. That isa 
position we must enlarge upon. The 
County Government scheme must deal 
with the question of additional police. 
It is the county that pays for them and 
the grand jury that plants them in the 
county. The Irish ratepayer has as 
much right to be heard on this question 
as the English ratepayer. Ihave never 
heard a more lucid exposition of the 
exact facts with regard to the police 
force than that of the hon. Member for 
West Waterford (Mr. Webb) and I think 
we are indebted to him for the great 
pains and trouble he has bestowed on the 
question. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Belfast (Mr. Sexton) has not ex- 
tracted from the Government any in- 
formation about the Messrs. Musgrave. 

Mr. SEXTON: I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman on that point 
whether we are to understand that the 
barracks are to be completed before the 
officers’ quarters are begun, or are they 
to be completed at the same time ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I gather that 
that is not so. What I understand to be 
the policy pursued is that the accom- 
modation for the men is to be completed 
first. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I understand 
that there were two contracts originally, 
and that only one of them is to be gone 
on with. That isa very unsatisfactory 
position of affairs. What we want is to 
see the law take its course. When you 
have the money of the taxpayers in 
your pocket for the purpose of building, 
you should proceed with the contract. 
I know nothing about the Musgraves, 
but I take it that one of them must be 
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a Freemason, inasmuch as he has been 
able to get the Government to postpone 
the contract, as I understand a start 
is not to be made with the work until 
May, 1893. Lord Salisbury fixed the 
date of the dissolution at the end of 
August this year, but I understand he 
now expects it next year. This may be 
comforting intelligence to the non- 
Masonic Messrs. Musgrave, as it may be 
that in the end the fine military strate- 
gies that have been indulged in will fail. 
I would suggest to the Government that 
in this matter the best course would be 
to take the straight and narrow path, 
and see whether progress cannot be at 
once made with the barracks. The right 
hon. Gentleman said we ought to be 
proud of our countrymen in the Police 
Force. I am generally proud of my 
countrymen whether they are in uni- 
form or not, and I see no particular 
reason to be proud of that section of 
it that is coated in blue. I do 
not think we have any reason to 
be proud of that section of our 
countrymen who have just come from 
Oxford or Cambridge, who are just 


growing the ends of their moustaches, 
and who, being placed in charge of 200 
or 300 men, go about swashing their 


long swords at people. I may say that 
we have great difficulty in understanding 
what they say on account of their Eng- 
lish pronunciation. We have no com- 
plaint to make, as a rule, of the Dublin 
Force, and the reason is that that force 
is officered with men drawn from the 
ranks. As soon as a poor constable gets 
promoted to a position of an officer in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary he is called a 
“ranker,” he is insulted, and he cannot 
obtain admission to the moustachioed 
intercourse of the Oxford and Cambridge 
men. I have always thought that if the 
men in the ranks were allowed a proper 
share of promotion you would not have 
these frequent complaints about the 
conduct of the police. I wish to bring 
under the notice of the Committee the 
way in which, in a recent case in the 
County of Leitrim, an officer addressed 
one of his men. District Inspector 
Rogers had been distinguishing himself 
at Petty Sessions by an extraordinary 
series of observations all through a 
case in which a poor constable named 
Dunn was proceeding against a man 
for running over his (the constable’s) 
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son. District Inspector Rogers said 
he was told that the child was hardly 
injured at all, and would be all right 
in a few days. The poor father then 
said the District Inspector was not 
aware of the position his child was in, 
and that it was a serious matter. Dis- 
trict Inspector Rogers then said, ve- 
hemently, “Dunn, Dunn, be silent. 
Dunn, do you refuse to obey me? Dunn, 
leave the Court. March out of Court, 
Dunn.” The constable left the Court, 
but, at the request of the solicitor en- 
gaged on his behalf, was asked to come 
back, and District Inspector Rogers them 
said, “Come back now, when you have 
learned manners.” Dr. Bradshaw, one of 
the Magistrates, then said, “ You — 
remember this is a Court, Mr. 
and the District Inspector replied, “To am 
not going to let it be a bear-garden.” 
The Magistrate said it was a most un- 
fortunate case, and then the great 
rs turns round once more and says 
that this man Dunn showed he had no 
discipline at all, because he turned 
round and contradicted him, the In- 
spector.. I would point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
that if, during the Recess, he should be 
in want ‘of :aday’s amusement he will 
find it in the humours of this man 
Rogers. Another point to which I 
would call attention is the action taken 
by the police with regard to engine 
drivers who may have happened to have 
run over some one upon the railways. 
The moment such an accident happens 
the engine driver is taken from his 
engine and kept under arrest. Of 
course, it is quite right ‘for the police to 
endeavour to get at the facts in these 
cases, but it should be remembered that 
these men are veryrespectable mechanics, 
and that they are placed in responsible 
positions, and that most of them have 
gone through a long and severe course 
of daily toil in the service of the people. 
Speaking, I hope, for both England and 
Ireland, I might say that a better body 
of men do not exist in the service of 
either country than the men who are 
responsible for the working of the rail- 
way engines. Moreover, the accidents 
are exceedingly few, and the travelling 
public are much indebted to these men 
for their general safety. I therefore put 
in a plea on behalf of these men. I will 
give a case which has been specially 
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brought to my knowledge. In a narrow 
entting between Mallow and Cork a man 
running a light engine from Dublin ran 
into a party of labourers, and the result 
was that two deaths occurred. It would, 
of course, be absurd to suggest that an 
engine driver would wilfully run over 
his fellow servants. The man himself 
reported the facts on his arrival at Cork, 
and Ido not complain. that he was im- 
mediately arrested. What I complain 
of is that having been a long day’s 
journey he was kept under arrest till 
seven o’clock the next morning without 
bail, Surely the Government or the 
police ought to be empowered to take 
the bail of the stationmaster or some 
person responsible to the company for 
the appearance of the man arrested under 
these circumstances, because it may 
have been a case of suicide or of 
something which the engine driver 
could not possibly have prevented. 


At any rate some relaxation of the 
rule ought to be accorded. It sometimes 
happens that a driver runs over a man 
without knowing it, that blood is found 
upon the engine, and the engine driver is 
arrested. Another point to which I 


desire to call attention is the action of 
the Government in the case of Messrs. 
Dillon and O’Brien. Iam g'ad that the 
Government have seen their way to 
withhold the estreating of the bail in 
the case of one gentleman, and I trust 
they will reconsider the matter, and 
remit the amount estreated in the other 
case. Next Session I shall take the first 
opportunity afforded me on this Vote 
to refer to this question, and I think in 
the meantime the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would do well to consider whe- 
ther it would not be desirable to remit 
these penalties. 

(2.10.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway,N.): 
I desire to call attention to the question 
of numbering the Irish Constabulary. 
The Chief Secretary has already given an 
answer on that subject, which, however, 
I do not think very satisfactory. The 
necessity for numbering these men 
arises in consequence of the difficulty of 
recognising or. identifying them when 
they are charged with misconduct. The 
person aggrieved simply sees a number 
of men all dressed and helmeted exactly 
alike, and for the most part wearing 
moustachios, the general resemblance 
being so strong that it is difficult to 
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recognise any partticular individual. 
Of course, there are differences in the 
colour of the hair, and of the eyes, but 
in a case Where a man is engaged in a 
fierce onslaught upon the people, his 
eyes would assume a very different ex- 
pression from that which they would 
bear when he was drawn up with others 
on parade. I think the question is one 
which might fairly commend itself to 
the Government. Itis evident, however, 
that the Government do not want to 
furnish the means of identification, al- 
though even to Magistrates at Petty 
Sessions it would be a great convenience 
to have the men numbered, so that they 
might be remembered from time to 
time. The Chief Secretary has told us 
that the Irish Constabulary Force is 
very popular in Ireland. That may be 
true in one sense. No doubt it is 
popular amongst those who want to get 
into the force, because the Constabulary 
get splendid retiring pensions, far higher 
than our soldiers or sailors, or than 
certain grades of the Civil Service. I 
do not complain of this, but I deny that 
in a broad sense the Irish Constabulary 
are a popular body. They certainly are 
not popular in my own county, where 
they prosecute the licensed victuallers 
most unnecessarily, sometimes no doubt 
through the excess of zeal. I admit 
that as far as their physical ard mental 
attributes go, they would make admir- 
able non-commissioned officers for any 
Army in the world. I cannot under- 
stand how any hon. Member could refuse 
money for the Dublin Police, but in 
connection with the Irish Constabulary 
the case is different. I make it a rule 
never to refuse Imperial grants for Irish 
purposes, the exception being in the 
case of the Irish Constabulary. If a 
reduction of the Vote is moved for I 
shall support it, because I believe that 
the £1,400,000 charged in connection 
with this force is a bad bargain for 
Ireland. The contribution of £63,000 
which we make towards the cost of the 
police being thrown exclusively upon 
the occupiers is equivalent to £126,000 
in England, where I am informed there 
are many counties in which the police 
cost no more than the amount con- 
tributed by the Imperial Exchequer. 
[Mr. Mappen: No, no!] That, at any 
rate, is the information I have received. 
At any rate, the charge borne by the 
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occupiers in Ireland is out of proportion 
to the charge made for police purposes 
in England where the ratepayers get 
considerable relief from the police 
burden. Nodoubt the Irish Police Force 
as a mixed body of military and police 
are much superior to the Police Force 
of England. They acquire a military 
training, and would act on occasion as 
an excellent Army Division ; but I doubt 
whether they are of more use for purely 
police purposes than the rural police of 
England, and I do not think the country 
gets full value for this £1,400,000. I 
contend that the greater part of that sum 
ought to be charged to the Army Esti- 
mates, because itis its military consti- 
tution which. differentiates the Irish 
constabulary from the English rural 
police. In Ireland the police are 
studiously separated from the people. 
They are housed in police barracks, and 
kept as much as possible from general 
contact with the community. I do not 
know that these are not sensible rules 
under the circumstances : but it certainly 


would seem as if they were in a semi-. 


hostile country, where they ought not 
to be allowed to be in close associa- 
tion with the people. I have thought it 
desirable to call attention to these 
matters, because this question of financial 
relations is constantly cropping up, and 
whenever we come to settle the terms of 

Home Rule, it will be one of the essen- 
tial points of the negotiation. 

*(2.25.) Mr. H.J. WILSON (York, W.RB.., 
Holmfirth): I desire briefly to refer to 
one point which has already been brought 
forward in this Debate. I allude to the 
question of numbering the Irish police, 
which I think deserves some more 
definite answer than has been given by 
the Chief Secretary. Undoubtedly, if 
these men were frequently moved from 
one part of Ireland to another there 
might be some difficulty in arranging the 
numbers, but I cannot see why this 
should create any more difficulty in 
Treland than in London, where, whenever 
a disturbance is expected, or some great 
function is going on, the police are 
brought from all parts of the Metropolis 
to districts to which they do not belong. 
Nevertheless, if any question occurs as 
to misconduct or excess of duty on the 
part of the Metropolitan police, there is 
no difficulty in identifying the men. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
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there may be a practical difficulty in 
arranging a definite system, I do not . 
think it would much matter if there 
were no system. If a man has a letter 
or number upon his uniform, by which 
he can be identified, it is sufficient for 
those who wish to identify him to know 
that he is A 1, or Z 500, and that he has 
committed some act or deed which is com- 
plained of, and there need be no difficulty 
in ascertaining who they are, and what 
part of the country they come from. I 
can hardly think the Chief Secretary 
can himself be satisfied by the answer he 
has given. If he would call on his 
subordinates to present some scheme 
for dealing with this matter the diffi- 
culties would speedily vanish, and’ 
this question set at rest. In regard 
to the state of Ireland, the Chief 
Secretary is continually talking about 
the improvement which has taken 
place. If there is any foundation for 
his assertions, will he explain the neces- 
sity for an item of £800 which appears 
in this Vote for the purchase of ammuni- 
tion for the police? If disputes have 
ceased to occur, what is the ammunition 
for? It is perfectly true that the police 
occasionally shoot down people in Ire- 
land, but even for the number of per- 
sons killed or wounded a very large 
amount of ammunition is not required, 
and, seeing that for £800 something 
like 266,000 rounds of ball cartridge 
might be purchased, I think we ought 
to have some explanation of the neces- 
sity for this expenditure in that happy 
and tranquil Ireland, of which the 
Primrose Dames hear so much from the 
Chief Secretary. 

*(2.33.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): I cannot help thinking that the 
character of the present Debate goes far 
to prove that the condition of Ireland 
to-day compares very favourably with 
what it was a few years ago. There 
have not been the customary references 
to baton charges. 

Mr. SEXTON: There have been 
none lately. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That is exactly 
my point. The Debate has been chiefly 
addressed to the question of the Hxami- 
nation Papers for the Royal Irish Con- - 
stabulary, instead of, as usual, to the 
action of the police. 

Mr. FLYNN: And to the expense of 
the force. 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes. The 
fact that we have been able to discuss 
these matters instead of dealing with 
riots and baton charges as in past years 
proves that the state of Ireland has 
vastly improved compared with a year or 
two ago. Now, I concur with hon. 
Members below the Gangway that the 
men of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
should be numbered. They are numbered 
in Belfast and Cork, and I do not see 
why they should not be in other parts 
of the country. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man chose to instruct his subordinates 
at the Castle, a system of numbering 
sufficient for purposes of identification 
could easily be introduced, but if this 
proposal continues to be resisted, then 
{i say, it will be open to the public to 
accuse the Government of desiring not 
to have the police identified when they 
come into collision with the people. The 
hon. Member for Longford (who spoke 
in a very low tone scarcely audible to 
anyone except those on the Front Bench) 
expressed a hope that as the Government 
had exempted one of the Tipperary 
sureties from his legal obligation, and 
that the Treasury would recoup to 
the other sureties the money that had 
been recovered. No doubt that pro- 
posal will receive favourable considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government. 
May I back it up by bringing this fact 
to the notice of the Chief Secretary : that 
the one man who has been exempted 
from payment of his bond was the man 
who perhaps more than any one else, was 
responsible for the state of affairs in 
Tipperary, and that the other three 
sureties were also the very heart of the 
conspiracy. I have been disappointed 
to some extent by the speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. During 
the past year the police have had little 
else to do than to protect hon. Members 
from one another, and if any one has 
cause to be grateful to them, it surely is 
the hon. Member for Longford. Yet 
we have had no recognition of their 
services in this connection. 

(2.38.) Mr. FLYNN: The question 
of the Tipperary sureties is not relevant 
to the Vote now before the Committee, 
and, therefore, I will not deal with it. 
But I wish to point out that the Chief 
Secretary was placed in a very curious 
position in trying to answer the weighty 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
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for Waterford last night. I believe that 
when the figures and statistics compiled 
with so much labour are placed before the 
country, a great and startling sensation 
will be created. My hon. Friend has 
shown how the cost of the Police Force 
has increased by leaps and bounds, and 
the Chief Secretary tried to meet his 
arguments by giving a historical retro- 
spect, and by comparing the London 
Police Force of to-day with the ancient 
institution of “Charlies.” But he did 
not deal with our argument that in 
a country where the people are not 
wealthy, and where the population has 
decreased by one-half, the cost of the 
Police Force has enormously increased. 
Surely a reference to the London Police 
affords no suitable comparison. My 
hon. Friend’s figures went back to the 
year 1848. Let me_ reinforce his 
statistics with a few others dealing with 
the past 20 years. In 1871 the Estimate 
for the Royal Irish Constabulary and for 
the Dublin Police Force was £1,016,000 ; 
in 1881 it was £1,327,000, and in 1891 
it was £1,543,796, or an increase of 
50 per cent. in 20 years. Yet in that 
period the population has considerably 
decreased. That is a pregnant com- 
mentary on the entire system of Irish 
administration. Now, the cost of the 
police to the Irish population was, in 
1871, 3s. 9d. per ne This year it 
amounts to 6s. 8d. per head, an increase 
of 80 percent. Compare this figure with 
the cost in English towns. In Sunderland 
it is 1s. 5d. per head, in Leicester 1s. 9d., in 
Dundee Is. 11d., in Leeds 2s. 3d., and 
in Birmingham 2s. 4d. Of course, we 
know that the Royal Irish Constabulary 
is more a military than a Police Force ; 
it often acts as the landlords’ bailiffs 
instead of attending to the detection and 
suppression of crime and to the esta- 
blishment of order. It has been remarked 
that we have not in this Debate made 
many complaints against the police ; but 
it must not be inferred that we have no 


cause for complaints; our abstinence is 
due rather to a desire not to prolong the 
Debate. We could, if we wished, in- 
stance scores of cases of police illegality 
and violence which have occurred during 


the past year. What I desire to do is 
to draw attention to the difference in the 
views of police duties taken in England 
and in Ireland. An English Magistrate 
had recently before him a constable 
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charged with assaulting a man. The 
defence was that it was necessary for 
the policeman to use his truncheon, as 
the man was so disorderly; but the 
Magistrate held that the use of the 
weapon was not justifiable, and that a 
constable has no right to strike another 
man (except in self-defence) any more 
than a civilian has. If a_ similar 
principle were applied to Ireland we 
should not have so many brutal assaults 
committed. Ishould like to refer to one 
case of high-handed policy on the part of 
the police, and I only cite one, although 
many similar instances might be given. 
It occurred at Clonmel last October, and 
was in connection with a meeting of the 
Tenants’ Defence Association.’ Bills 
were printed announcing the meeting, 
and the billsticker while distributing 
them was arrested by Sergeant Keogh. 
He was taken before the Magistrates, 
and the District Inspector stated that 
the man had been taken into custody 
for disseminating copies of a bill which 
he considered inimical to law and order. 
It was to the language of the placard, 
and not to the purpose of the meeting, 
that he took exception, for the bill 
called upon the men of Clonmel to rally 
to their leaders, despite the brutal coer- 
cion of the present Government. Surely 
it is a monstrous thing to arrest a man 
when he is pursuing his ordinary avoca- 
tion. Fortunately my hon. Friend the 
Mayor of Clonmel heard of the matter, 
and attended the Court, which dismissed 
the charge on the spot. This case illus- 
trates in a marked manner the insolence 
and illegality of the conduct of the 
police. 

(2.50.) Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I 
hope that this discussion will soon be 
brought to an end. I will inquire into 
the points that have been raised, and I 
think we may—in view of the under- 
standing come to last night—pass on to 
the consideration of the next Vote, 
which is one of considerable interest, 
and upon which I understand some 
important questions are to be raised. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, 
E.): It is, I suppose, impossible for 
the right hon. Gentleman to answer the 
question as to policemen being num- 
bered, but I assure him it will be raised 
again on Report and on the Appropriation 
Bill. I do not think it can be said that 
we have debated this subject at un- 
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reasonable length. We are justified in 
coming to the conclusion that the Go- 
vernment will not number the police 
because they object to the men who 
commit assaults being identified, and 
this is confirmed by the fact that when 
hon. Members of this House have asked 
for the names of constables whom the 

have seen committing assaults their de- 
mand has always been refused. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone has re- 
ferred to the fact that baton charges are 
not now the order of the day. Is not 
the real cause of the cessation of these 
outrages to be found in the fact that the 
Government do not now persist in their 
tyrannical policy, they do not hold Star 
Chamber inquiries or attempt to break 
up public meetings? Their cue now is 
that Ireland is peaceful, and the police 
have instructions to act accordingly. We 
know that the Police Force is an essen- 
tially Military Force. We do not object to 
the individuals so much as to the system 
under which they are governed. I have 
had two letters telling me that promo- 
tion in the ranks of the constabulary is 
almost impossible, and I think some steps 
should be taken to remedy this. Un- 
fortunately the Police Force is a Military 
Force kept in the country in order to 
terrorise the people. In Dumbarton 
there is one policeman to every 1,230 
people, and in the county of Stirling one 
to 1,437 ; but in Ireland we have one to 
every 300, and the consequent burden is 
galling to the ratepayers. I am sorry to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman that 
there is no intention to materially reduce 
the number of extra police in Ireland. 
I hold that many of the extra police are 
absolutely unnecessary, and that the 
burden falls heavily on the occupiers. 
Now, I should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what are his intentions with 
regard to the duties imposed upon the 
police by the Government recently, in 
sending round to shopkeepers to secure 
goods for boycotted people from trades- 
men with whom the people boycotted 
have not been in the habit of deal- 
ing? They were sent round, of 
course, with a view to prosecuting 
shopkeepers who refused to sell. I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
about the system of shadowing which 
he has inaugurated. What is thatsystem? 
About 10 policemen, as a rule, are told 
off to attend ‘the different fairs in the 
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County of Waterford, and they follow men 
that are supposed to give information as 
to boycotted cattle all over the fair and 
into houses and shops. Last year I was 
at a fair at Waterford with a young 
map, and the police stood up against me, 
listening to every word I said, and 
followed me through the fair, and 
through the town, and into the National 
Bank of Ireland, where we had business 
to transact. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said he considered the constable 
exceeded’ his duty in going into the 
bank, but he thought undue importance 
was attached to the fact. The right hon. 
Gentleman may think that because we 
happen to be Irishmen ; but I ask whe- 
ther any of his supporters would con- 
sider it of no importance to be dogged 
at a fair and about a town and into a 
bank? The right hon. Gentleman has 
almost destroyed some of the fairs in 
the South of Ireland by this system of 
shadowing. A friend of mine had a lot 
of stock in a fair in the South not long 
ago, and there were two detectives 
standing near them watching another 
lot of cattle, with the result that none 
of the buyers would go near the place, 
and my friend’s cattle were not sold, 
although they were possibly the best lot 
in the fair. I should like to know what 
the right hon. Gentleman’s policy in this 
respect is to be in the future. I myself 
never buy a lot of cattle without know 
ing where they come from, and I should 
consider myself justified in refusing to 
pay for cattle which turned out to be 
boycotted. This system of shadowing 
does not have the effect intended, but, 
at the same time, it is intolerable to be 
dogged by these constables when you are 
transacting your ordinary business. I 

to move a reduction of the Vote 
by £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £827,700, 
be granted for the said Service.” — 
(Mr. P. J. Power.) 


*(3.8.) Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): 1 entirely support the contention 
of my hon. Friend that the Police Force 
in Ireland is not efficient as far as 
strictly police duties are concerned. No 
doubt the Irish police are good marks- 
men, as many a family in Ireland has 
reason to know. But if you lose a rug 
off a car in Ireland, and give information 

Mr. P. J. Power 
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of the loss at a police office, you will 
never recover the lost article, although 
if you go to the peasantry and tell them 
they will make every effort to find it for 
you. The fact is that the police cannot 
get information from the people because 
they are hated and distrusted by the 
people. Another reason why the police 
cannot succeed in the detection of crime 
is that their attention is devoted so 
much to watching politicians. The 
police are also used for driving out of 
their homes people in the same position 
as their fathers and mothers, and 
naturally the people hate them. The 
system adopted in England is very 
different. In Liverpool recently, when 
a firm of brewers sent bailiffs to take 
possession of a house illegally held by a 
manager, who resisted the attempt to 
get him out, and threw missiles through 
the windows at his besiegers, the police, 
on being applied to, refused to assist in 
taking possession. In Ireland any land- 
lord“nay call on the police to assist him 
to evict. In Whit Week, 1890, I was 
in Cashel with the Members for East 
Mayo and North-East Cork. When we 
left our hotel to go to the telegraph 
office we were followed by nearly 100 
policemen. When we came ont of the 
telegraph office, we found a cordon of ~ 
police outside it, and I noticed a 
policeman with his baton drawn, 
rushing at people and absolutely 
striking them. Some of the police fol- 
lowed people into shops until Inspector 
Shaw called them back. I told Inspector 
Shaw that one man was drunk, and asked 
him whether it was well to keep him in 
the ranks. The man answered in the 
presence of his officer, “ We care little 
for your beggarly gang.” I remarked 
that there was a stain on the man’s 
collar which led me to believe that a 
number had been there. A policeman 
told me the man belonged to the Water- 
ford force, and when he went up to 
Cashel his number was taken off. These 
men’s numbers were deliberately taken 
off in order that they might be free to 
smash whom they pleased. In Tipperary 
on the day before a number of police- 
men were brought up from the City of 
Cork, and their numbers were taken off. 
The very men who batoned the people in 
our presence were the men whose 
numbers had been taken off. On the 
30th of June, 1889, I went from Cork, 
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with a couple of lady friends, to Bandon 
Station to meet my hon. Friend the 
Member for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien). On my way down I saw the 
late Captain Plunket and District In- 
spector Concannon in charge of some 
lice. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It is not in order 
to go into events that took place two 
years ago unless they have a direct 
bearing on the present Vote. 

*Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I respectfully 
accept your ruling, Mr. Chairman, but 
this matter has a direct bearing on the 
present Vote. While attempting to shake 
the hand of my hon. Friend the Member 
for North-East Cork, I was struck on 
the head by a policeman. I went 
outside the station, and there I was 
struck down with the butt end of a 
rifle and rendered insensible. The right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that every- 
body who has a grievance against the 
police has his remedy at law. I told 
the right hon. Gentleman that if he 
could help me to identify the officers who 
struck me I would proceed accerding to 
law. That is two years since, and I 
challenge the right hon. Gentleman even 
now to use the means at his disposal for 
procuring the identification of these 
country policemen. Of course, it was 
only a matter of my head being 
broken, but a couple of weeks ago a 
policeman who had been partially 
maimed by twoMilitiamen got £1,000 
damages. Ido not know what price to 
set on my cranium, but it has been use- 
ful to me, and I should like to keep it 
as a going concern. I should also like 
to take the opinion of a jury as to what 
itis worth. I have also to complain of 
the use made of the police in Ireland as 
jury-packers. Recently at. Maryborough, 
pending the trial of the Donegal 
peasants charged with the murder of 
Police Inspector Martin, the officers 
of the police called in their men 
from the various stations, gave them 
copies of the jury panel, and told 
them to mark the religion and politics of 


each man, and to say whether he could. 


be trusted by the Crown to give'a ver- 
- dict in accordance with the evidence. I 
have also to complain that the police are 
allowed on occasion to act as moon- 
lighters. A constable by the name 
of Palmer was actually caught red- 
handed. and given into the hands 
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of the police in Tipperary. Snuffi- 
cient time was, however, allowed to 
elapse before he was brought up to en- 
able him to get right away and escape 
from the country. The Magistrates then 
sat and went through the farce of giving 
the man two months, when they knew 
he was safe in New York. I believe that 
what Palmer was caught in doing is 
being very generally done throughout 
Treland. I will also give an instance of 
how the police act towards Irish and 
English Members who happen to be 
present atevictions. 1 happened to meet 
the hon. Member for Fulham (Mr. Hayes 
Fisher) when I was attending evictions 
in Donegal, and I noticed that he was 
always allowed to go inside the police 
cordon, and that whenever there was an 
awkward place he had the use of a 
policeman’s horse. I claim that I have 
as mych right to be treated in that way 
as the hon. Member for Fulham. I press 
all these matters on the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I hope he will 
attempt to confine the police to what are 
strictly police duties. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
(3.28.) Mr.SEXTON: The reply of the 


right hon. Gentleman on the question of 
theextraforce has been utterly unsatisfac- 
tory. My contention is that the extra 
force should only be retained in the one 
county where the Coercion Act is still 
continued fully in force. By the con- 
fession of the Government, there is not 
a shadow of a case for the continuance 
of the extra force elsewhere. I therefore 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£65,000. 

Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That 
a eum, not exceeding £767,700, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Sexton). 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 62; 
Noes 87.—(Div. List, No. 397.) 

Original Question again proposed. 
(3.38.) 


(4.0.) Question put, and agreed to. 
2. Motion made, and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £97,121, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
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on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the Ex- 
penses oi the General Prisons Board in Ireland, 
and of the Prisons under their control, and of 
the Registration of Habitual Criminals.’’ 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I desire to bring 
under the notice of the Government 
again the case of Mr. John Cullinane. I 
have to make a claim for compensation 
for that gentleman, or, at all events, for 
recoupment to him of his lodgings. He 
caught typhoid fever owing to the bad 
sewage arrangements of the prison, and 
was laid up for 49 days after his 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment 
had expired. So absolutely mean have 
the Government shown themselves that, 
having despatched him with a third-class 
ticket, they refused to pay the doctor 
they had themselves called in as a 
second medical attendant. I have here 
a letter from Mr. Cullinane, which is 
certainly painful reading, as showing the 
treatment he received when he was in a 
sick state. He says he became ill on the 
26th of April, nine days before his 
sentence expired. I have suggested to 
the Government that they should have 
discharged him there and then. On the 
29th of April he was removed to hospital, 
where for three days he was attended by 
warders, who gave him some milk and 
some lemonade. Every morning in 
addition he was left with a pound of 
stale hard bread. On the 30th he had 
some beef-tea served to him in a dirty 
tin, and with such a scum on it that 
he could not use it, then he was asked to 
take some arrowroot, which was so 
badly served that he could not eat it. 
On the 1st of May two nurses came from 
Dublin, but for five days they could only 
visit him when the warder came. 
Whenever he wanted the nurses he had 
to get out of bed, walk across the room 
and ring a bell. I say that is a shock- 
ing way of treating a sick man. He 
says the nurses did everything in their 
power to make his position smooth, but 
whenever he was ordered chicken it 
came to him in a tin dish without a 
knife and fork. I would not treat my 
worst enemy in such a way. It must be 
remembered that at this time Mr. Culli- 
nane was absolutely entitled to his 
discharge, and was kept in simply 
because he was unable to be removed. 
Then he says he was told it was influenza, 
and until he read the reports of my 
speeches in this House he never knew it 
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was typhoid fever. Now, what brought 
about this man’s illness? Mr. Cullinane 
is ordinarily a man of robust health, and 
is accustomed to country exercises. The - 
Government tried to put the infection 
first on the water and then on the milk. 
They prosecuted a milk contractor for 
putting town’s water into his milk, but 
the contractor took down some crack 
from London who swore that there was 
no water in the milk at all. Well, what 
does the prisoner say? He puts the 
infection down to the sewage. He 
became ill in the month of April, and he 
says that in the middle of April, some 
10 or 12 days before the fever broke out 
all the old water closets were open and 
new pans were put in. The sewers were 
left open for two or three days and the 
stench that came from them was awful. 
Mr. Cullinane says the only warder who. 
was ill of typhoid fever was the man in 
charge of the convicts who took up the 
sewers. One of the convicts died of the 
contagion and another died of what was 
said to be paralysis, whilst three others 
of the men in charge of the sewers fell 
sick. Under these circumstances I 
suggest that this disease was caused by 
the taking up of the sewers. When he 
was discharged from prison Mr. Cullinane 
was barely able to crawl across to the 
house of Dr. Moorehead, who very kindly 
kept him there for two or three weeks 
and then sent him to Bray. He is now 
slowly gaining ground, but his eyesight 
is affected and he has not yet been able 
to return home. Now, I ask is this a 
case in which to take up a mean, three- 
and-sixpenny position? The Govern- 
ment refuse to pay Dr. Moorehead. Mr. 
Cullinane says he did not ask for Dr. 
Moorehead to be sent for, but the prison 
doctor suggested that he should be 
called in, and Mr. Cullinane then said, 
“That would be my choice.” Let me 
call attention to what happened in the 
remarkable case of Mr. Shaen Carter. 
When that Gentleman was shot at and 
injured in Mayo, the present Governor 
of Tasmania, Sir R. Hamilton, who was 
then Under Secretary for Ireland, sent 
up to Surgeon Wheeler, and said “ You 
had better go down.” The doctor 
charged 100 guineas a visit for going 
down to Mayo. He cut off Mr. Shaen 
Carter’s legs, and paid him about 15 visits. 
He sent in a bill to the Government ; 
the Government declined to pay it, sug- 
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gesting thatthe charge should be defrayed 
out of the blood money ; but in the end 
they were compelled to pay. It was in 
1884, I think, that a sum for Surgeon 
Wheeler’s expenses had to be put in the 
Votes, for he presented a Petition of 
Right, and when the case was tried he 
won it. In the case of Dr. Moorehead, I 
think it will be found from such evidence 
as I have stated, that he was introduced 
into the prison by Dr. Kennedy. I 
think, therefore, that a strong case has 
been made out for the payment of his 
fees. One would think that merely 
out of consideration for humanity the Go- 
vernment would pay compensation. They 
gave this man six menths’ imprisonment, 
and kept him in gaol 49 days over his 
time, and I hold that they ought to make 
him sufficient compensation to recoup 
him for the ordinary expenses he has 
been put to in consequence of this 
disease. He has been living at Bray and 
taking baths there, his brother and 
sister went to Tullamore Gaol to attend 
upon him, and I say—without going into 
the extraordinary contradictions which 
are offered as to the typhoid, the influ- 
enza, the Dublin Surgeon and so on— 


that he ought to be repaid all the 
expenditure that this has involved. I 
put this case, if not as a claim of right, 
at any rate, as one of humanity and 


common sense. The man’s eyes are 
affected. Typhoid fever is a most 
treacherous disease. You never know 
when you get better of it, or what 
diseases it may not bring in its train. I 
think the Government should take all 
these facts into consideration, and should 
deal with this case according to the 
ordinary dictates of humanity. 

(4.20.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With 
regard to the case to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has drawn my atten- 
tion, there must always be a certain 
degree of doubt as to the origin of the 
disease. I am inclined to think that it 
is not absolutely impossible that, owing 
to certain structural defects in the main 
drains, John Cullinane may have con- 
tracted the typhoid fever in the gaol a 
few days before he would have teen 
released. The facts are being looked 
into, and the defects in the drains, if 
any, will be remedied. There is no 
doubt that the disease came upon 
Cullinane in a pronounced form within a 
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few days of what ought to have been the 
period of his release, and that it was 
necessary to keep him in the prison for a 
considerable length of time after his 
sentence had expired; but the particular 
complaint raised this evening is with 
regard to the refusal of the Government 
to pay for the advice given by Dr. 
Moorehead who was called in to assist the 
prison doctor. Now, it appears that the 
prison rules are very specific. I do not 
think anyone will dissent from this, that 
what the prison rules lay down is that if 
the prison doctor calls for assistance or 
advice, the Government must pay for it. 
But if in deference to the request of the 
prisoner his own doctor is allowed to 
attend him the cost of such medical 
attendance must be defrayed by the 
patient and not by the Government. 
That appears to be very reasonable. 
There is direct contradiction as to the 
conditions under which Dr. Moorehead 
was called in. From a letter I have re- 
ceived, directed to the Prisons Board, it 
would seem that Dr. Moorehead was 
called in at the request of the prison 
doctor ; but the prison doctor says—and 
he is supported by the governor—that 
he was perfectly competent to deal with 
the case, and that he did not require 
assistance. He says that John Cullinane 
and his brother joined together in a 
request for the attendance of Dr. Moore- 
head, and that it was in deference to that, 
and that only, that Dr. Moorehead was 
called in. I see no objection to laying 
the correspondence in this case on the 
Table of the House if the hon. Member 
will move for it. The evidence of the 
prison doctor is perfectly clear, and it is 
impossible to reconcile that evidence 
with the only contention which would 
justify the Government in paying for 
this additional medical assistance. The 
hon. Member suggests that the Govern- 
ment are actuated by mean and wrong 
motives. I can assure him that that is 
not the case. The Government must 
act, as every Government must act, on 
general principles. They cannot make 
an exception in the case of one man 
because he happens to have Parlia- 
mentary friends, unless they are pre- 
pared to adopt a similar course in all 
other cases, a thing which would involve 
a fundamental alteration of the prison 
rules. Is such alteration required? If 
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it is, I am prepared to carry it out; but 
I do not think it would be wise on our 
part to make an exception in favour of 
one particular individual unless we saw 
our way to justify that course by laying 
down a new principle. I am afraid that 
cases of men having maladies coming 
on them in prison during half the time 
they are under sentence must be very 
rare 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The malady was 
not coming on when the prisoner 
entered the gaol. It was due to de- 
fective sanitary arrangements. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, this is 
a matter upon which there is no agree- 
ment ; but with regard to future action 
I may say that I intend to consult 
English Prison Authorities to see what 
the practice in England is in cases such 
as that before the Committee, and if I 
find myself able to make any general 
relaxation or modification in the prison 
rules in order to meet the case of John 
Cullinane, or if, without making any 
general alteration in the rules, I find I 
can meet that case I will do so. But 
the hon. Member must see that unless we 
want to bring them into a state of con- 
fusion Public Departments must be bound 
by general principles of policy that cannot 
and ought not to be relaxed in conse- 
quence of Parliamentary pressure. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is not Parlia- 
mentary pressure; it is Parliamentary 
argument. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, Parlia- 
mentary argument. In other words, if 
the Cullinane case can be brought under 
broad general principles on which the 
cases of prisoners similarly situated can 
also be dealt with, I am quite willing 
that Cullinane should have the full 
benefit. of it. But if, on consultation 
with the English authorities, it is held 
to be impossible to bring the case under 
such broad general principles, we must 
return to the Prison Rules, which the 
Prisons Board have been carrying out 
with no animus to particular individuals. 
They have always desired to see cases 
dealt with on broad general principles 
without exceptions being made in the 
case of particular individuals, and I, 
myself, am anxious that justice should 
be done on the broad lines I have indi- 
cated. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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(4.28.) Mr. SEXTON: I think we 
are entitled to something more than we 
have heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Whatever may be the general 
rule of the Prisons Board, the facts of the 
case of John Cullinane are such that we 
are entitled to expect that compensation 
will be made to him. May I remind 
the Committee of this circumstance : 
Cullinane was to have been released 
on the Ist of May, and atten- 
tion was called to his case only 
by the fact that he was not released 
at the expiration of his sentence. All 
the proceedings in the prison were kept 
private. My hon. and learned Friend 
took up the matter, and by constantly 
asking questions and making speeches 
on the question of the adjournment of 
the House he elicited the facts. It was 
discovered that on the Friday previous 
to the date on which Cullinane ought to 
have been released there was a consulta- 
tion between the prison doctor and 
the Medical Commissioner as to the 
state of the prisoner's health. The 
Medical Commissioner diagnosed in- 
fluenza. There appears to be an impres- 
sion at head-quarters that a local doctor 
cannot know as much as a member of 
the official hierarchy, so it was held that 
the diagnosis of the former, that Culli- 
nane was suffering from typhoid, was 
incorrect. If the local doctor had 
been credited the prisoner might have 
been released, or might at least 
have been removed from the de- 
pressing atmosphere of a gaol. I 
therefore lay it down that the disease 
was not properly diagnosed, and that it 
was typhoid fever. I have also to com- 
plain of the very peculiar course which 
was pursued. We have asked for the 
appointment of a Commission again and 
again, and we have asked for the Report 
of the medical experts. The right hon. 
Gentleman told us that it would be 
obtained. It was moved for and ordered, 
but, up to the present moment, it has 
been impossible to get a sight of the 
Report, and we are obliged to discuss 
the question without the evidence. 
Then reference has been made to the 
milk, but, after careful examination, 
the analysts agreed that there was 
nothing whatever to complain of in the 
milk. The epidemic was undoubtedly 
from the sewers—from the fact of their 
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being opened and works carried on while 
the prison was crowded with prisoners. 
There are other prisons in Ireland, and 
these prisoners could easily have been 
removed while the works were being 
executed. Mr. Cullinane, in a letter to 
me, states that the drains were allowed 
to be open for a considerable time, and 
the pestilent air was allowed to circulate 
ina place where many prisoners were 
walking about. The only warder in the 
prison who took the disease was the one 
who was constantly in the vicinity of the 
open drains. The prisoners were stricken 
down in consequence of the drains being 
open and the works being carried on 
while they were there, and I think that 
in some form they are entitled to com- 
pensation from the Government. Mr. 
Cullinane and 10 other prisoners were 
laid up in the hospital. The prison 
warder named Cook was in charge of 
the hospital during the time the fever 
raged. Yet it was Cook who was sent 
with a batch of prisoners to Clonmel. 
Naturally, he broke down, and so did 
two of the prisoners, all being seized 
with fever. I do not say that the send- 
ing of this warder with the prisoners 
was deliberately done—that would be 
carrying it too far—but it is impossible 
to acquit the persons in authority of 
culpable negligence, and that state of 
facts entitles us to claim compensation 
for Mr. Cullinane. I think some- 
thing is also due to the warders 
and prisoners who have suffered. I 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
might release some of the prisoners, and 
shorten the terms of others. I think 
the warders who caught the fever are 
entitled tosome recognition, somegratuity, 
or some compensation by way of a spe- 
cial holiday. A prisoner is put into 
gaol to suffer the penalty which is 
sanctioned by law. He is not put into 
gaol to be attacked by fever, or to have 
his life imperilled. On the contrary, the 
Prison Rules provide that when the im- 
prisonment is dangerous to the life of 
the prisoner he is entitled to release. In 
this instance there was danger to the 
prisoners by the neglect and incom- 
petence of the officers. The prisoners, 
whatever they are, have suffered a long 
and heavy illness, and I think they are 
entitled now to such a recognition as I 
have mentioned, namely, a remission of 
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the remainder of their sentences, or an 
abridgment where the sentence is for a 
very long time. 

*(4.40.) Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Idesire to 
offer the Committee the evidence of one on 
the spot in connection with this matter. 
It has been my good, or evil, fortune to 
be imprisoned in Tullamore with my 
friend Mr. Cullinane for some months. 
I can bear out what has been said by 
hon. Friend the Member for West Belfast 
as to the culpable neglect of the Go- 
vernment in the matter, and as to the 
consequences which followed. In the 
beginning of November I complained to 
the prison doctor, and to the Governor, 
and to the Visiting Justices, and said I 
felt sure that I was suffering from the 
germs of typhoid. The doctor asked 
why I thought so, and I told him I felt 
the evidences of it in the closets, and I 
said I was certain that the system of 
drainage was absolutely dangerous. He 
replied that 1 was mistaken, and that the 
arrangements were in accordance with the 
requirements of sanitary science. ButI 
would point out that ordinary prisoners 
received better treatment than prisoners 
under the Coercion Act, inasmuch as 
they were allowed more frequent exer- 
cise. Mr. Cullinane and myself were 
confined to our cells for 22 out of the 24 
hours, and were, therefore, more exposed 
to the dangers of the poisoned air. I 
said to the officer that I was satisfied he had 
done everything he could, and that in 
my opinion it was the system of 
drainage which was bad. I was slow to 
complain, because I remembered that my 
late lamented friend John Mandeville 
was charged with malingering, and I 
was prepared to sacrifice my life 
rather than lay myself open to 
such a charge. The doctor, I feel 
bound to say, was ready to send me to 
the hospital, but I would not go; but I 
warned him that he was very likely to 
have typhoid fever in the prison. The 
place was infested by rats. I have seen 
rats in the exercise yard, and I have 
found rats about me, and if straws show 
the direction of the wind, rats show the 
condition of the drains. But I was 
assured by the Governor that I was 
mistaken, and that everything was per- 
fectly right. I had occasion also to 
complain of the water, which I sub- 
mitted to the doctor. He analysed 
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it, and assured me that it was all right. 
I then thought that probably there were 
two wells in the prison, and afterwards I 
discovered that to be the fact. In all pro- 
bability the doctor was furnished with a 
sample of water from the better well of 
the two. In connection with a legal 
action, I was removed from one prison 
to another, and I was released on the 
5th of May. I was then informed 
that my friend Mr. Cullinane was still 
in Tullamore, that he was in a dying 
condition, and that the cause of his ill- 
ness was typhoid. I do believe in my 
heart that the fact of setting about 
sanitary alterations in the prison was 
the cause of Mr. Cullinane’s illness. In 
my opinion, if you want to save the lives 
of prisoners, you should remove them 
while the prison is being dealt with. I 
was justified in my complaint by the 
experience of about half a dozen 
prisoners, and certainly Tullamore was 
about 100 years behind the times in 
respect of its sanitary appliances. When 
I asked the doctor what was the 


matter with Mr. Cullinane he never 
wavered from the opinion that it was 
typhoid, though some difference of 


opinion was expressed by others as to 
what really was the matter with him. 
I believe Dr. Kennedy is a thoroughly 
competent man, but it was only when 
he was confirmed by another doctor 
whom he called in that the doctor who 
represented the Prisons Board admitted 
that the disease was typhoid fever from 
which Mr. Cullinane was suffering. 
The Chief Secretary said that there 
must be some rule about the payment 
fees to doctors who were called in; 
but when he employed Dr. Barr of 
Liverpool, he made no demur as to the 
fees paid. I think that Dr.Moorehead 
after saving the life of Mr. Cullinane 
and 10 or 12 other prisoners, is entitled 
to some remuneration for his very valu- 
able services. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that he cannot make exceptions 
in favour of prisoners with Parliamentary 
friends, but I hope there may never be 
any prisoner with any claim to common 
humanity without Parliamentary friends. 
I do not care whether a prisoner is a 
Member of Parliament or a man in good 
position or not. All I know is, that, 
however poor the prisoner may be, his 
claims will be pressed with a stubbornness 
Mr. P. O’Brien 
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equal to that exhibited in other cases. I 
complain that these sanitary alterations 
were made in a manner which was in- 
jurious and dangerous to the prisoners, 
who should have been removed before 
they were entered upon. No Member of 
this Assembly would leave his family for 
24 hours in a house where the drains 
were open. Why, then, should the 
Government keep prisoners within easy 
reach of disease, and possible death? As 
there are prisoners now in Tullamore 
who have suffered from typhoid fever 
while in prison, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman should now release them. 
Surely you do not want to risk the lives 
of these men again, for they must be 
weak. Fortunately, the sentence of my 
friend Mr. Cullinane is completed, and I 
am happy to say that he is improving at 
the seaside. But the other poor people 
are unable to enjoy that advantage ; but 
I do think, if they cannot gototheseaside, 
the right hon. Gentleman might allow 
them to go to their own homes. With 
regard to the milk supplied to the prison, 
I was asked again and again whether I 
had any complaints to make with regard 
to it. I replied that I had not; and I 
at once fixed the blame upon the sanitary 
arrangements of the prison. I am afraid 
it was because the milk was supplied by 
a Nationalist in the town of Tullamore 
that the suggestion was made that the 
disease arose from it. I think it was 
the Prisons Board, and not the milk, 
who were to blame. The right hon. 
Gentleman has no doubt consulted the 
Governor of Tullamore and the doctor, 
and I will give him the name of the 
Visiting Justice to whom I complained. 
I think he will find, as a matter of fact, 
that I complained of the sanitary con- 
dition of the prisons, and that I warned 
the officials that if a change was not 
made there would be typhoid fever in 
the place. There is another matter to 
which I would like to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I have 
a question on the Paper for Friday next, 
but perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
will answer it now. It is as to the 
prison warders in Ireland, who, I believe, 
contrary to the rule in England, are 
always compelled to wear a uniform, 
whether on duty in gaol, or out for a 
holiday. It is a great grievance to the 
Service. The warders complain that, 
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by reason of having to wear their 
uniform, they are made targets for 
attacks by the lower and rougher class 
of persons, who, after leaving prison, 
have a spite against them. I have 
endeavoured to point out in my question 
that in at least five or six large centres 
of Ireland warders have been set upon 
and brutally treated in the streets, 
simply from the fact that they were 
wearing their uniforms. The Order to 
wear them is not in the original rules. 
I have informed myself about the date 
of this Order, or Circular, issued by the 
Prisons Board ; and I think I can also 
state the reason why it was issued. In 
the year 1887-8 the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork was present in Tulla- 
more Gaol, and about that time a suit of 
clothes were conveyed to him to save 
his life, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary preferred to leave him 
naked, and it was about that period that 
the Order was issued. What the motive 
was in issuing it I do not want to 
insinuate, but it may perhaps be found 
from the date of the Order. While I 
was in Kilmainham Gaol a warder 
appeared one morning with his face 
bruised and cut, and two of his 
teeth kicked out, while he was not in 
uniform. The unfortunate man reported 
that he was not in uniform, declining to 
tell a lie, and the word came that he was 
instantly to be dismissed, notwithstanding 
he was in the condition I have named. I 
only mention this to show that an un- 
fortunate man, in the position of a 
warder, if he steals out fora walk with 
his wife and family, is liable to be 
assailed in this fashton. The men desire 
to be relieved of this Order, which pre- 
cludes them from enjoying a day’s holi- 
day free from molestation. I wouldalso 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to the long hours in which these 
warders are on duty. Now that the 
eight hours movement is attracting 
attention, I think it would be well to 
consider whether these warders can have 
a working day of less than 16 hours, and 
whether their duties shall be within 
more reasonable limits of time. There is 
another matter to which I wish to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, namely, the manner in which my 
friend Mr. Cullinane suffered in his 
eyesight. I have no doubt whatever 
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that this arose from the whitewashed 
cell in which he was imprisoned. I can 
say of my own experience, after I have 
been released from prison, that I have 
been compelled to wear glasses, so 
greatly have I suffered from being con- 
fined in a whitewashed cell. The hon. 
Member for Camborne, when he was 
imprisoned, made a similar complaint. 
We have not many Englishmen im- 
prisoned in Ireland; I wish we had 
more, for perhaps we would then get an 
alteration in the prison system of Ireland 
more speedily than we can now. Inthe 
case of the hon. Member for Camborne 
the cell was coloured buff or blue, and 
I should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether, as the expense would be 
comparatively slight, he could not adopt 
a similar method in all the prisons of 
Ireland, in order to avoid the infliction 
of unnecessary suffering upon the pri- 
soners. As I have already reminded the 
Committee, the danger to the sight of 
prisoners, under the Coercion Act is 
greater than that to ordinary prisoners, 
because the former are confined to their 
cells during 22 out of the 24 hours. I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will give due 
consideration to the representations I 
have made, and that he will give us, 
before the Debate closes, some assurance 
that he will deal with the points I have 
raised. 

(5.0.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : 
I merely rise for the purpose of bringing 
this discussion to a definite issue by 
moving that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £5,000. I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that in respect of 
the outbreak of fever at Tullamore I 
moved last week for a Return, and it 
was definitely promised that it would 
be in our hands before this Debate. I 
am sorry to say that it has not been 
produced, and that we are compelled to 
discuss this matter without having 
before us a record of the facts. It is 
well to mention one source of peril to 
the public health which has not come 
under notice. I am informed that the 
prisoners in the gaols of Ireland make 
the baskets which are used in the 
Parcels Post Delivery Service, so that 
you have been sending out from fever- 
stricken gaols, all over the country, the 
means of spreading infection to every 
home. The theory that the fever was 
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carried into the gaol by the milk is not 
proved; indeed, it is disproved. Il 
concur in the suggestion that those 
prisoners who have suffered from 
typhoid fever in prison are entitled to 
compensation in some form or. other. 
I should think the best would be a miti- 
gation or remission of their sentences. 
These prisoners are broken down in 
health, and care should be taken that 
they are not disabled for the rest of 
their lives by being continued in a state 
of confinement which comes with special 
hardship upon them after their severe 
sufferings from typhoid fever. It is im- 
portant that their terms of imprison- 
ment should be curtailed as much as 
possible. I do trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman will go thoroughly into this 
matter, and endeavour to meet the sug- 
gestions which we have made. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £92,121, 
be granted for the said Service.” —(Dr. 
Tanner.) 


(5.15.) Coroxen NOLAN: I want 
to bring to the notice of the Chief 
Secretary the fact that the diet for 
the prisoners for the first month is 
positively cruel. It is so low that they 
are starved, and then become ill. The 
men imprisoned for political offences 
are on a different footing from the class 
of habitual criminals. I believe that 
inquiry would show that.the dietary of 
these political prisoners is much below 
what is necessary for the nourishment of 
a man, and must, therefore, have in- 
jurious effects upon them physically. 

Mr. SEXTON: I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will see the necessity of 
answering the questions that have been 
put to him. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will look 
into the matters put before me by the 
hon. Member, and will see what can be 
done in regard to them. With regard 
to what has been said about the warders, 
I will see whether there is any ground 
for thinking that they are unduly 
deprived of any holiday. As to the 
question of the prison dietary, I would 
remind the Committee that the whole 
subject was carefully gone into by the 
Royal Commission which considered the 
subject two years ago. The present 
dietary in the Irish prisons was, I 

Dr. Tanner 5 
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believe, fixed mainly upon the recom- 
mendations of that Commission, and the 
result of their labours has been that a 
much more generous diet has been 
adopted in the Irish prisons than that 
which prevails in the English prisons. 
*Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I hope the Chief 
Secretary will endeavour to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion with a view of reducing the long 
hours during which the warders are 
employed in the Irish gaols. Their duties 
are of a most painful character. They 
go on duty early, and are kept until 
very late, and I think the right hon. 
Gentleman would do well to assent to 
some relaxation in the hours they 
work. 

CoroxeL NOLAN: It is clear now 
that the whole of the prisoners must 
have been wrong, and that they were 
not hungry or ill when they said they 
were. The moment the Chief Secretary 
says this or that has been done on the 
recommendation of a Royal Commission 
he absolves himself from all responsibility, 
and we must accept the situation, because 
anything a Royal Commission does must 
be right, and we ought not to believe 
any amount of evidence to the contrary 
by whomsoever it may be given. 

Dr. TANNER: I may say in con- 
nection with the manufacture of the 
parcel post baskets in prisons where 
typhoid fever is prevalent, they must 
necessarily carry disease and death 
to a number of places outside. If 
disease can be carried into a gaol by 
means of the milk, how much more is 
disease likely to be spread over a whole 
country by parcel post baskets manu- 
factured in a gaol where fever is preva- 
lent. Of course, disease is more likely 
to be engendered in gaols where, for the 
first month, the prisoners are placed on 
an abnormally low diet which is abso- 
lutely insufficient to afford them proper 
nourishment. I have learned this fact 
from personal experience. Men who 
otherwise would throw off an attack of 
typhoid fever, because of their good 
constitution, may have their health 
seriously endangered by the prostration 
consequent on improper food. I would, 
therefore, ask the Chief Secretary to 
give the utmost consideration to the case 
of those who suffer from the insanitary 
condition and the insufficient dietary of 
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our gaols. I think that when the in- 
sanitary condition of the gaol has been 
traced to the neglect of the Prison Au- 
thorities, every consideration should be 
given to the men who had suffered : all 
the men who have been prostrate with 
the fever should be immediately re- 
leased, while the men who have suffered 
in a less degree should have their terms 
of imprisonment reduced. 


(5.31.) The. Committee divided :— 
Ayes 82; Noes 103.—(Div. List, No. 
398.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass IV. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,075,357 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £806,225), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for Public 
Education in England and Wales, including 
Expenses of the Education Office in London.” 

(5.40.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): I rise to make an appeal to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
would hardly be fair to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council to make his annual statement 
at this period of the Sitting. In face of 
the promise of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that he would not ask the 
House to sit after half past 6 on Wed- 
nesdays, there is no possibility of com- 
pleting the discussion to-night, and I 
would sugge#that the Vote should be 
postponed and taken to-morrow, after the 
consideration of the Lords Amendments 
to the Education Bill. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I have said I would 
not ask the House to sit after half past 
6; but, under the circumstances, I hope 
the Committee will fall in with the sug- 
gestion that the Vote should be taken 
after the Lords Amendments to the 
Education Bill to-morrow. I know by 
experience that Scotland and Ireland 
must be treated precisely in the same way 
as England in this respect, and therefore 
I suggest that we should also postpone 
the Irish and Scotch Education Votes, 
and make progress with the other Votes 
in the Class. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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3. £390,986, to complete the sum for 
the Science and Art Department. 


4. £93,000, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 


5. £9,387, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 


6. £1,219, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


7. £14,796, to complete the sum for 
Scientific Investigation, dc. 


8. £40,000, to complete the sum for 
Universities and Colleges, Great Britain. 


9. £10,305, to complete the sum for 
London University. 


10. £2,950, to complete the sum for 
Nationa! Gallery, &c., Scotland. 


11. £430, to complete the sum for 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, Ire- 
land. 

12. £1,701, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery of Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 
Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY —REPORT. 
Resolutions [28th July] reported. - 


Resolutions 1 to 7 (see page 561) 
agreed to. 

8. “That a sum, not exceeding £56,010, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the 
Expenses of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools in Ireland.” 

(5.55.) Mr. SEXTON : In Committee 
on this Vote I gave notice to the Chief 
Secretary that I would on this stage 
draw attention to the refusal of the Go- 
vernment to extend the number of 
certificates in the case of the Crumlen 
Street (Belfast) Industrial School for 
Roman Catholic girls. The school is 
one of the most efficient schools in 
Ireland. A few years ago, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther) 
was Chief Secretary, the case of the 
Belfast Catholic School was brought to 
his notice, and he consented to increase 
the number of certificates for males from 
110 to 150, and the only reason assigned 
then for not extending the number of 
certificates in the case of girls was that 
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there was not accommodation for a 
larger number of girls, The managers 
were obliged to maintain 20 or 30 
children beyond the number authorised 
by the certificate. The school not only 
served Belfast, but the four counties of 
Antrim, Down, Derry, and Donegal. 
The managers made their application 
for an increase in the certificate three 
years ago, and I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman to reconsider his position. 
The managers have shown public spirit 
by purchasing an additional residence 
about five miles outside Belfast, and 
they ask for a certificate for their new 
establishment, or for a moderate increase 
in the number of certificates for the 
existing school in Crumlen Road. If 
the Government consider 59 is too 
large an increase, I ask them to make an 
increase from 110 to 130. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will agree that, as 
one of the Members for Belfast, I am not 
going beyond the limits of reasonable 
demand on behalf of this deserving 
school. 


(6.0.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
certainly do not think the hon. Gentle- 
man has gone beyond his province in 


pressing the claims of this school on the 
favourable consideration of the Treasury, 
with whom the matter rests. But we 
must also take into account the state of 
the Industrial School Vote. In 1880-81 
the amount granted for industrial and 
reformatory schools in Ireland was 
£72,000. It grew steadily, year by 
year, until when I came into office it 
had risen to £91,000, and since 1886 it 
has further risen to £99,000. 


Mr. SEXTON : Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman will not deny that as the cost 
of industrial schools rises so the cost of 
prisons goes down ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is requesting a further 
increase in the Vote, but there 
are several points to be _ taken 
into account in considering this subject. 
In the first place, the Treasury naturally 
object to dealing with the question in 
Ireland on a wholly different principle 
from that which is adopted in England 
and Scotland. The system, though 
nominally the same, is different in Ire- 
land, and it is different to the advantage 
of the Irish industrial schools. This 

Mr. Sexton 
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enormous sum of money is spent on 
schools which may be described as de- 
nominational schools of the extremest 
type. The amount spent on Roman 
Catholic schools is £85,000 a year and 
upwards. There is no Conscience Clause 
and nothing to prevent the education 
from being denominational. In the cir- 
cumstances, the Treasury will naturally 
refuse to allow the Vote to be augmented 
at a more rapid rate than it has in- 
creased hitherto ; and I am bound to say 
that if I could induce the Treasury to 
give free scope to these philanthropic 
desires this House would have reason to 
complain. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Corporation of 
Dublin give £10,000 a year. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe the 
industrial schools are admirably managed 
in Ireland. A good case for the chil- 
dren can always be made out, and it is 
a disagreeable and an onerous task for the 
Chief Secretary of the day to have to re- 
fuse these applications, as he is too often 
obliged to do. I have every desire to 
aid the institution to which the hon. 
Gentleman has called the attention of 
the House, and the utility of which I 
fully recognise ; but, under the circum- 
stances, I do not think I could induce the 
Treasury to sanction additional expen- 
diture. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolution 9 (see page 632) agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS [REMISSION 
AND GRANT}. 
Resolution reported. 


*« That it is expedient to authorise the remis- 
sion of certain Loans made by the Exchequer 
Bill Loan Commissioners and the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland to the Ulster Canal 
Company, and also of authorising a Grant, not 
exceeding £3,500, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, to the Arklow Harbour Com- 
missioners, pursuant to any Act of the present 
Session to grant money for the purpose of 
Local mca and for other purposes relating to 

ans.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
(No. 417.) 
Considered iu Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time to-morrow. 
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LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
[PAYMENTS]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the remuneration, sions, and 
allowances that may become payable under any 
Act of the present Session to transfer the 
Middlesex Registry of Deeds to the Land 
Registry, and provide for the conduct of the 
business thereot.—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE 
BILL.—(No. 416.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses agreed to. 


Schedule 1. 


(6.12.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) : By this Bill it is proposed 
to continue a small portion—Sub-section 3 
of Section 108—of the Local Government 
Act, which gives power to make orders 
on the application of County Councils, 
an unusual power given to a Department 
to modify a general enactment. Origin- 
ally the power was limited to six months, 
and it was given, I presume, as a means 
of tiding over difficulties inseparable 
from the launching of a great scheme 
for the reform of local government, but 
year by year the power has been renewed 
in the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. 
I do not quite understand the operation 
of the section, whether it merely con- 
tinues the orders made within the first 
six months, or allows further orders to 
be made from time to time. 

*THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircm, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is not 
proposed to renew the provision beyond 
the present year, but, as the hon. Member 
knows, there are matters of some com- 
plexity which arise in connection with 
the change in the date of the County 
Council elections; and therefore the 
Local Government Board have thought 
it necessary to take this power to cover 
the period of the next elections for the 
assistance of Local Authorities in tech- 
nical difficulties that may arise. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Such orders 
will relate merely to elections ? 


{Jory 29, 1891} 
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(Immorality) Bill. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: That is all. There 
has not been the slightest difficulty 
about the exercise of the power before 
now, nor do I anticipate any now. 

Schedules and Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time to-morrow. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL.—(No. 407.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


JUDICATURE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [LORDS}]—(No. 403.) 
Considered in Committee,and reported, 
with Amendments; as amended, to be 
considered To-morrow. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL [LORDS.]—(No. 293.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(6.22.) Tue CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. GoscHey, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): In moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, I may 
remind the House that a few days ago I 
announced the intention of the Govern- 
ment to withdraw the whole of the 
measure with the exception of the first 
four clauses, which are not contentious, 
and which provide that when clergymen 
are found guilty of any crime they shall 
lose their livings. This will remedy the 
existing state of things, under which 
clergymen convicted of the most serious 
offences are not compelled to vacate 
their benefices. I scarcely think there 
will be any objection on the part of any- 
one in the House to those clauses, but I 
will not press the matter further at this 
period of the Session, if there is likely to 
be any great opposition. I do not think 
that hon. Members belonging to other 
Churches will stand in the way of those 
who belong to the Church of England 
securing immunity from a scandal which 
must hurt the feelings of all. If the 
House will now read the Bill a second 
time I propose in Committee to make the 
alterations I have referred to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
—(Mr. Goschen.) 


Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): 1 hope the Second Reading will 
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not be pressed at such a late period of 
the Session, in face of the pledge of the 
First Lord of the Treasury that no 
further contentious Bills should be in- 
troduced. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
will allow me to remind him that my 
right hon. Friend specially exempted 
this Bill. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS: The Bill was 
specially mentioned, but I am referring 
to another occasion when the First Lord 
of the Treasury indicated the Bills to be 
pushed forward to a successful issue, 
when this Bill was not included among 
the number. The Bill will be less ob- 
jectionable in its modified form than as 
introduced, but we must persist in 
our opposition; our objection to the 
principle of the Bill remains. The 
first four clauses are not necessary, 
as there is a very easy method of getting 
rid of immoral clergymen by bringing 
in disestablishment. I find that the 
word “clergymen” in the first clause 
does not include the Archbishops or the 
Bishops, and therefore the Government 
do not propose to deal out the same 
measure to the higher officers of the 
Church as to the lower. Beyond this, 
there are offences which are not provided 
for in the Bill. The first four clauses, 
indeed, contain much that is contentious, 
and therefore I move the adjournment 
of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. S. T. Evans.) 


(6.29.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wenssrer, Isle of Wight): 
The criticisms of the hon. Member are 
really not directed against the Second 
Reading, they are such as may.be raised 
in Committee. There will be no objec- 
tion to insert words to include other 
serious offences if the hon. Member 
desires to make the addition. That cer- 
tain misdemeanours are not specified is 
not a real objection against the Bill, and 
Isee no reason for adjourning the De- 
bate, especially having regard to the 
general feeling in favour of the measure. 

*Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I think it will be remembered that 
in mentioning this Bill the First Lord 
of the Treasury gave us to under 
stand it would not be taken in the ab- 

Mr. S. T. Evans 
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sence of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian. He said the 
right hon. Gentleman took great interest 
in it, and the Bill was not to be pro- 
ceeded with during the present Session 
unless he were present. But apart 
from that, I do not think that a 
Bill of this scope should be proceeded 
with piecemeal, or at this period of the 
Session. 

*(6.31.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I think it due to the 
right hon. Gentleman to state what my 
impression is as to the arrangement come 
to in reference to this Bill. My recol- 
lection does not tally with that of the 
hon. Member for Rugby. I understood 
the Government to say that they would 
not deal with any contentious busi- 
ness this Session except this Bill. 
This measure has been excepted 
all the way through. The First 
Lord of the Treasury pointed out 
to us that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian took a 
strong and deep interest in the Bill, and 
on that ground it was accepted ; there- 
fore, 1 have regarded it all the way 
through as one of the Bills which the 
Government were at liberty to deal with 
as they thought proper. The ‘com- 
promise the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has proposed seems to me a fair one. 
The portion of the Bill to which 
exception was taken was the con- 
stitution of the new Ecclesiastical 
Court end its complicated method of 
procedure. Great difference of opinion 
must arise as to that; but I cannot 
think that there can be any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the necessity 
of depriving a responsible public official 
of his position if he is convicted of a 
heinous and grievous offence. There is 
no doubt—as the legal Members of the 
House know—thatthere are certain grave 
offences of which a clergyman may be 
convicted of without being thereby de- 
prived of his living. That is a state of 
law which should not exist. When a 
man has committed such offences he 
should cease to occupy the responsible 
public position he holds. I hope we shall 
not embark on any debateable and con- 
troversial matter on this Bill as affecting 
the Establishment question or any other 
question. This appears to be a bond fide 
attempt on the part of the Government 
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to putan end to that which everyone 
must feel to be a very serious state of 
affairs. Iam sure I am, in my humble 
way, acting in entire accord with, and 
carrying out the views of, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
in supporting the Government in en- 
deavouring to carry the measure in the 
restricted shape in which it is now 
proposed ; and I hope the hon. Member 
will not persist in his Motion for ad- 
journing the Debate, but will defer to 
the Committee stage any objections he 
may have to the Bill and bring them up 
in the form of Amendments. 

(6.37.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON 
(Dundee): I was present when the First 
Lord of the Treasury made his state- 
ment, and the impression left on my 
mind is that he said the Government 
would not proceed with contentious 
business. He especially mentioned this 
Bill, but he mentioned it in the sense 
that it was not a contentious Bill, 
because it had the support of the 
Leader of the Opposition. I did not 
understand that he in any way 
abandoned the offer he made not to 
proceed with contentious business. Ido 
not express an opinion as to the merits 
of the Bill one way or the other; but I 
must say it appears to me, from 
what has taken place to-day, that it 
is a contentious Bill. |“ No, no!”] That 
remonstrance proves it, and, therefore, 
to proceed with the Bill now would be 
to violate the understanding entered into 
with the First Lord of the Treasury. 
As the Bill deals with ecclesiastical 
matters, in which I take an interest, I 
shall feel bound to support the Motion 
for the adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I would ask to be 
allowed to say a word to remove the 
impression that the First Lord of the 
Treasury gave a pledge not to proceed 
with this Bill. I am certain that the 
impression on the mind of the Leader of 
the House and on that of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian was that they 
were entitled to proceed with the Bill. 
I have had an opportunity of seeing my 
right hon. Friend since he spoke on this 
subject, and he confirms me in this. 
Both he and the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian were under the impression 
that the Bill would go forward, notwith- 
standing that they saw that in certain 
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quarters of the House there was opposi- 
tion to it. From beginning to end this 
measure has been exempted from the 
arrangements made by my right hon. 
Friend. 

*(6.39.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): The hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire just now made a remark 
about Disestablishment, and it was re- 
ceived with disapprobation from the 
other side. But there are many others 
of us in this House who agree 
with him. No one in the position 
of a clergyman should be allowed 
to remain in possession of his bene- 
fice if he commits a grave offence, 
but we should not be called on to deal 
with such cases in this House. We do 
not do so in the case of clergymen of 
any other denomination than the Hsta- 
blished Church. The proper way to deal 
with these mattters is to put the Church 
of England in the same position as other 
denominations. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON: As to the pledge 
of the Leader of the House, I do not pre- 
tend to have any clear recollection, but 
as there seems to be a strong difference 
of opinion on the matter, I would appeal 
to the Government whether it is fair to 
press the Bill forward at this period of 
the Session. 


*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) : 
As to the understanding arrived at, 
my memory is clear that while the 
Leader of the House was dealing with 
the general principle of not taking 
contentious business, he put this Bill 
out of the category as one on which 
he wished to hear the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian before proceeding 
further. From that time to this I 
have thought the Government justified 
in going on with the Bill if they thought 
fit to do so. I shall vote against the 
Motion for Adjournment. It seems to 
me that to demand the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in order to make a 
man vacate his living for immorality, is 
going a long way round. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : 

My recollection is that the First Lord 

of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer distinctly pledged 
themselves that contentious business 
should not be taken, and that when 
the First Lord of the Treasury men- 
tioned this Bill he mentioned it was 
non-contentious, because, as he said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mad Lothian was in favour of it. [Cries 
of “Divide!”] I object entirely to con- 
tentious business being taken, and I am 
in favour of adjourning the matter, 
because I object to the way in which it 
is proposed to deal with it. I object to 
leaving out Archbishops and Bishops. 
[“Order!”] Asa Churchman, I should 
prefer to deal with this matter by way of 
disestablishment. 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Exchange): 
In my view, to postpone dealing with a 
crying scandal until we can deal with 
Disestablishment would be an injustice, 
and therefore I shall support the Bill. 

Mr. T. ELLIS \(Merionethshire): It 
is not at all our desire to leave a crying 
scandal in the Church, but I have to 
complain that these ecclesiastical ques- 
tions always crop up at the end of the 
Session. Many Members interested 
have left the House, fully believing that 
the Government would not proceed with 
this Bill. This is decidedly a contentious 
Bill; even the clauses the Government 
propose to retain are full of anomalies, 
and are highly contentious. I certainly 
shall feel obliged to discuss the Bill 
during its progress through the House ; 
and I hope my hon. Friend will press 
his Motion for the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


(6.42.) The House divided :—Ayes 
27 ; Noes 82.—(Div. List, No. 3.99) 

Original Question again proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


(6.52.) Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE (Carnar- 
von, &.): I beg to move that the Bill be 
_ read a second time this day three 
months, on the ground that many Mem- 
bers who are interested in the Bill have 
left the House under the impression 
that it was not to be taken. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 


Question to add the words “ upon 
this day three months.”—(Mr. Lloyd- 
George.) 

Mr. Morton 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. 8. T. EVANS: I am very sorry 
I have to address the House again on 
this Question. 

Carprain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I rise to order. The 
hon. Member has spoken on this Ques- 
tion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This is a new Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): He 
spoke before making his Motion—on the 
Question that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question now 
is that the word “now” stand part of 
the Question. 

(6.55.) Mr. 8S. T. EVANS: Appeals 
have been made from various quarters of 
the House to the Government not to 
proceed with this Bill. 1 am sorry there 
is any misunderstanding as to the pledges 
that were given by the First Lord of 
the Treasury. The opponents of the 
Bill who recollect the pledge given in- 
tend to resist its progress at every stage, 
and it is therefore impossible for the 
Government to carry it. It is said by 
some Members on the Liberal side that 
those who oppose the Bill desire to per- 
petuate the scandals in the Church until 
it is disestablished. I fear those Gentle- 
men are Churchmen first and Liberals 
afterwards. 

An hon. Memper: Christians first. 

Mr. 8S. T. EVANS: I am not sorry 
that those hon. Members have made the 
speeches to which we have listened, 
because I think it a good thing 
that their constituents should know that 
there are some people who call them- 
selves Liberals, who are not yet prepared 
to go in for a measure of Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment.  [*‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Hon. Members may think 
there are Members of that kind in the 
House now, but I can assure those who 
cheer that before long we shall have 
very few persons of that kind on these 
Benches. I say the Church of England 
has no right to take up the time of 
the nation in order that some of its 
members may be turned out. If we 
are to legislate on such a subject, I 
object to legislating piecemeal. It is 
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said that the first four clauses are those 
the Government propose to proceed 
with, but those are a very small > of 
the Bill, and do not include the definition 
which is necessary to explain what is 
meant by “clergymen.” That clause, 
in defining clergymen, excludes Arch- 
bishops and Bishops. Well, we ought 
not to read the Bill a second time until 
we have a satisfactory explanation for 
the exclusion of the high officials of the 
Church. There may be an Act of 
Parliament depriving Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of their functions in the event 
of misdemeanour, but if there is, I am 
not aware of it, and I shall oppose the 
Bill until we have a statement from the 
Government that they are willing to ex- 
tend the provisions of the measure to all 
the high officers of the Church. I say 
that if a clergyman of the Church of 
England is guilty of a criminal offence, 
whatever its nature, the same result 
ought to follow, and there ought to be 
no graduation of the offences com- 
mitted. According to this Bill, if a 
clergyman be convicted of an outrage or 
felony certain consequences are to ensue. 
Immediately he is convicted of a felony 
he vacates his office, but I would point 
out that the distinction between a felony 
and a misdemeanour is by no means 
clear, and, in many cases, is not justifi- 
able. A man found guilty of perjury 
has committed a serious offence, but 
that is not a felony, and a cle n 
so convicted might be allowed to 
continue to minister to the people. 
The Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
have had their powers increased 
year after year. Take the case of a 
clergyman convicted of a grievous 
assault on his wife. That is sufficient 
for an order of separation, but although 
he might be thus separated from his 
wife, the clergyman so convicted might 
still continue his ministrations under 
this Bill. I think I have said enough to 
show that the 1st sub-section of Clause 
A is not sufficient. But there is a 
further provision in case of a clergyman 
receiving a free pardon from the Crown. 
The use of the prerogative of the Crown 
in this matter is a question of great 
importance, and 1 fail to see how a 
clergyman whose conviction has forteited 
his position as a minister of the Church 
of England, ought, by reason of a free 
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pardon obtained by setting the necessary 
machinery in motion be once more open 
to preferment. The 3rd Section of the 
Bill deals with ecclesiastical offences, a 
certificate of conviction being proof to 
the Ecclesiastical Court of the commission 
of the act for which the clergyman has 
been convicted; but if the Justices at 
Petty Sessions are to have cognizance of 
such offences their decision is to over- 
ride that of the Ecclesiastical Court. Are 
hon. Gentlemen opposite prepared to 
accept this? Without going further into 
the details of the Bill, I repeat that we 
on these Benches do offer a strenuous 
objection to the House being asked to 
deal with questions of this kind at all, 
and especially at this period of the 
Session. The questions here involved 
are questions which ought to be dealt 
with within the pale of the Church 
itself, and I put it to the House what 
sort of a Ministry must it be that in the 
great and important establishment of the 
Church of England is unable to deal 
with these matters. What a lurid light 
it throws on the way in which the 
Church looks on some of its members ! 
There is no Member of this House who 
can put his finger on a single case of 
a Nonconformist clergyman being con- 
victed of a crime, where the Noncon- 
formist Body have not been able to get 
rid of him. If the Government wish to 
press forward this Bill they may, by 
their superior numbers, be able to carry 
it, but I warn them that as long as we 
are compelled to remain here they will 
not meet with any facilities from these 
Benches in regard to the present measure, 
and that, therefore, they ought to re; 
member that “discretion is the better 
part of valour.” 


*(7.10.) Mr. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): I will not follow the hon. 
Gentleman opposite in the minute criti- 
cisms he has passed on this Bill, for 
which I do not consider this the proper 
opportunity, but I wish to offer a word 
of protest against the attitude taken by 
him and other hon. Members below the 
Gangway. They profess that they do 
not desire to interfere‘with the action 
of the Church in regard to these matters, 
but their action belies their professions, 
because by their action they are doing 
what they can to fasten on the Estab- 
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lished Church of this country a 
scandal which the members of the 
Church desire to remove. The fact is 
that when the authorities of the Church 
show a desire to remove abuses they are 
met by a non posswmus from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite—repudiated, I am glad to 
see, by right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Opposition Bench —because of 
their ulterior desire to disestablish the 
Church. Anything more cruel I can 
hardly imagine, and I am afraid I am 
right in saying that it would be difficult 
to imagine anything more contrary to 
the cause of public morality and de- 
cency. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): I 
think it the duty of hon. Members on 
this side of the House to repudiate the 
accusation that because we desire -this 
question to be discussed on its merits, 
we are, therefore, accessory to immo- 
rality. From the vote already taken we 


see that a considerable section of the 
House has a strong conscientious objec- 
tion to the passage of this Bill, and I put 


it to the Government whether it is fair’ 


that a measure of this kind should be 
introduced not only at the end of the 
Session, but at the end of a long sitting, 
and at an hour when, we were told, the 
House would be adjourned? Many hon. 
Members have taken on good faith the 
promise that the House was not 
to sit after half-past six o’clock to- 
day, and have gone away. It is now 
getting on for half-past seven, and I 
;put it to Her Majesty’s Government 
whether it is treating us fairly to 
press this Bill any further to-night? I 
say that if these four clauses are to be 
passed they should be passed at a time 
when they can be considered exhaustively 
and upon their merits, and I fail to see 
why we are to be placed to-day under 
the shadow of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who, under the circumstances of 
which the House is well aware, ought 
not to have been brought into this dis- 
cussion. The Government must see 
that there really is a serious opposition 
to this Bill, and they ought to show 
sufficient courtesy to let us know that 
we shall either have the necessary time 
to consider it or that it will be with- 
drawn. 
Mr. Taibot 


{COMMONS} 
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(7.20.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
8.): I quite agree with the statement 
of the: last speaker, that this Bill 
is outside the letter of the compact 
with the Leader of the House, who 
specially reserved it for future con- 
sideration. Still, itis within the spirit 
of the compact come to on the 15th 
June, which was that no contentious 
business should be taken after that 
date. But now the Government cannot 
fail to see that this is contentious 
business, and, therefore, does not strictly 
come within the spirit of the compact. 
We have already this week had two 
late sittings, each of them extending to 
close upon 3 o’clock in the morning; 
and although we were led to understand 
that we were only to sit until half-past 
6 o’clock to-day, it is now getting on for 
half-past seven. We are also perfectly 
certain to have some more late ‘sittings, 
and, therefore, I think the Government 
might well spare us a few hours ona 
Wednesday evening, especially under the 
circumstances I have indicated. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It is hardly correct 
to state that I said the other day we 
should not sit beyond half-past six 
o’clock to-day ; but ladmit that I gave an 
impression that we would not ask the 
House to sit much after seven or half- 
past seven. I may add that, having 
watched this Debate, I do not see much 
hope of being able to conclude it this 
evening in the time we have at our dis- 
posal, although I protest against the 
imputation that we are not acting entirely 
within both the letter and the spirit of 
our statement. Therefore, if the Motion 
for the adjournment of the Debate is 
pressed, I shall not resist it. 


Motion made, and Question “ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


FOREIGN MARRIAGES BILL—(No. 408.) 


As amended, considered ; Bill read the 
third time, and passed. . 


It being after Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Seven o’clock. 


by Contract with H.M.’s Government. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 30th July, 1891. 


Lord Dunsany.—Lord MuLGrRave. 
CLAIMS TO VOTE FOR REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PEERS FOR IRELAND. 

Ordered and Directed, That a Certifi- 


cate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia- 


ments to the Clerk of the Crown in Ire- 
land, stating that the Lord Chancellor of 
the United Kingdom has reported to the 
House of Lords that the right of the 
Lord Dunsany and the Lord Mulgrave 
to vote at the elections of Representa- 
tive Peers for Ireland has been esta- 
blished to the satisfaction of him the 
said Lord Chancellor; and that the 
House of Lords has ordered such Reports 
to be sent to the said Clerk of the Crown 
in reland : And it is hereby also Ordered, 
That the said Reports of the said Lord 
Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Earl of Dudley, after the death of 
his father. 


RETURNING OFFICERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 191.) 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 269.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to, with an Amend- 
ment. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 123.) 
SLANDER OF WOMEN BILL.—(No. 233.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment to each Bill agreed to. 






CHILDREN’S LIFE INSURANCE BILL. 
{u.u.]—(No. 16.) 

Message from the Commons for Re- 
port, &c. of the Select Committee of this 
House: Ordered to be communicated 
accordingly. 

VOL. CCCLVI. [rairp seris.] 


{Jory 30, 1891} 
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METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS, &c. 

Message from the House of Commons 
for Report, &c. of the Select Committee 
of this House: Ordered to be communi- 
cated accordingly. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


*Eart FORTESCUE: My Lords, I wish 
to say one word, and I will not. detain 
your Lordships one minute in saying it. 
I wish to say that the London County 
Council since its establishment has con- 
firmed all the apprehensions felt by 
many and expressed by myself when 
the Bill for establishing it was in 
progress through this House. I ventured 
to predict that its members, or the 
majority of them, would court popularity 
by discussing questions beyond the 
range of the duties intrusted to them, 
and that they would waste precious time 
and let their business get into arrear. 
They did so in reference to the election 
of female Councillors, and the claim on 
the management of the police. I pre- 
dicted that they would try to avoid 
unpopularity when they found themselves 
obliged to levy heavy rates by having 
recourse to confiscation. Your Lordships 
are all familiar with their betterment 
scheme—that was one kind of confisea- 
tion—and with their atttempt to pull 
down gates on private property without 
giving compensation, which was another 
kind. Happily they were unable to 
carry either of those attempts into effect. 
And I earnestly hope that the rate- 
payers of London will choose wiser, 
juster, and more economical County 
Councillors when the time of election 
comes. 


Bill read 3* with the Amendments, and 
passed, and returned to the Commons. 


FOREIGN MARRIAGES BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ;-: Read 
1; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on 


Monday next: (The Lord Chancellor.) 





(No. 282.) 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; Read 
1*; to be printed; and to be read 2* 
To-morrow: (The Marquess of Salis- 
bury). (No. 283.) 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
(SCOTLAND) WORKS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 
l*; to be printed ; and to be read 2*.on 
Monday next: (The Lord Ker [M. 
Lothian)). 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
RATES AND CHARGES) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Schedule. 

*Lorp ABERDARE: My Lords, I 
have an Amendment, the effect of which 
I admit at once is very considerable ; but 
if it does nothing else, it will give the 


noble Lord who has charge of the Bill an 


opportunity of stating why it is that 
charges so exceptionally heavy upon the 
chief article of commerce in the South of 
Wales should have been inserted in this 
Bill. I will at once state what is the 
difference between the charges over the 
Sonth Wales portion of the line and those 
on other parts of the Great Western 
system, and upon lines in other parts of 
England and Wales. The South Wales 
Railway was made in 1845—46 years 
ago. It ran from a place called Grange 
Court, not very far to the west of 
Gloucester, through the whole county 
ef Monmouth, and the counties of 
Glamorganshire, Carmarthenshire, and 
Pembrokeshire, until it reached Milford. 
Its length was 164 miles, of which 
about half, that is to say, from Grange 
Court to Newport, was mainly through 
agricultural country, and another portion 
was also agricultural, from Carmarthen 
to Newport; but the railway between 
those two points, that is, between New- 
port and Carmarthen, traversed the rich 
basin of the South Wales Coalfield. In 
1846 this basin was very slightly 
developed, and the population of Glamor- 
gan, the most populous and important of 
all those counties, was very different to 
what it is now. I hold in my handa 
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statement of the gradual rise in popu- 
lation in Glamorgan. I am not going to 
trouble your Lordships with it beyond 
saying this, that the population 
in Glamorganshire in 1841 was 171,000, 
and in 1891 it is 687,000, so that the 
population has quadrupled. The wealth 
of the district has increased in still 
greater proportion, and the coal trade, 
which was then very inconsiderable, has 
been stated, I believe not inaccurately, 
by persons who have the opportunity of. 
knowing (that is, the coal trade which 
runs over that portion of the Great 
Western Railway which belongs to 
the South Wales district), as about 
10,000,000 tons. The railways were 
amalgamated in 1855. At that time it 
is not a matter of surprise if the rate 
for carrying coal was somewhat high. 
The coal was undeveloped, and the dis- 
trict was, on the whole, a poor one, and 
the rate was fixed at 2d. It was fixed 
at 2d., however, I may add, without 
any terminal charge, and the railway 
found the wagons. In 1888 a Bill, as 
your Lordships well know, was passed, 
called the Railway Traffic and Canals 
Act, the object of which I have always 
understood was to assimilate as much as 
possible the charges for carrying goods 
of various descriptions in different parts 
of England. Now, to a great extent, 
with respect to five or six classes, 
this most desirable object has been 
effected, and the rates are the same 
everywhere. Butthe important articles 
of commerce in South Wales are coal 
and iron, and here one finds a very 
broad discrepancy. I daresay the noble 
Lord who is in charge of the Bill 
will be able to explain it, but it is 
a matter which in the opinion of the 
South Wales traders affects them rather 
grievously. Over the general system of 
the Great Western Railway, for instance, 
from London to Bristol and Gloucester, 
and from Didcot into Staffordshire and 
on to Birkenhead, the charge is some- 
thing near 1d. a ton, 095d. per ton ; but 
when you come to South Wales the 
charge has been diminished, indeed, from 
what it was, but it remains still at 14d. 
a ton, and in addition to this there are 
terminal charges in London. Now, I need 
not say that this great difference of 
+*f;ths affects very heavily the South 
Wales traffic in competition with other 
districts. That a heavy charge should 
have been originally authorised is 
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natural. and right. When traffic is 
small the charge must naturally be high, 
and the Committees which have been 
sitting considering this matter have 
recognised that distinction in making 
on various railways heavier charges 
for short distances, and where the 
circumstances are adverse to a large 
trade. But where you come to long 
lines, and especially a line of the length 
and importance of the South Wales line, 
the case is different. Now,I will read to 
the House what are the charges over the 
other railways for conveyance of coal. 
I have told your Lordships that in 
South Wales the charge along the main 
line is 14d.--1°50d.; on the Midland it 
is 1:15d., without making any exception ; 
on the Great Northern it is 0-95d. for 
main lines and certain limited branches ; 
on the North Western it is 0-95 over all 
the lines. Now, I well know that all 
these charges have received very careful 
attention. We know that they were 


referred to two Members of the Board of 
Trade —to the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Balfour of Burleigh) and to Mr. 
Courtenay Boyle; and I think we must 


all have heard but one expression 
of approbation of the manner in which 
their duties were discharged. They sat 
over 80 days, they worked most 
laboriously, and their work was marked 
with great ability. But that was not all. 
These rates and charges, so important 
both to the trading interest and to the 
Railway Companies themselves, were 
further considered by a Joint Committee 
of both Houses, and I, for one, would 
naturally have been inclined to accept, 
without any farther discussion, whatever 
was found was right and proper by a 
powerful Committee representing the 
best business heads of both Houses. 
But when I look at the subsequent 
history of this case, 1 am bound to say 
that however able the men, and however 
great the attention they may have given 
to the subject, such is the complexity of 
these affairs that error may slipin. In 
fact, two Members of the House of Com- 
mons (Mr. Hanbury and Dr. Hunter) 
who were members of this Joint Com- 
mittee stated that had they known there 
had been no terminal charge made 
under the South Wales Act previously 
to the present Bill, their decision would 
have been influenced by the knowledge 
of that fact. I know it is stated that if 
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they did not know it, it is their own 
fault ; but that is not the real question. 
The question is, did they, or did they not, 
know it, and if they did not know it 
would this knowledge have affected their 
decision? They themselves say it 
would. But I think I have a much 
stronger argument in my favour in 
the fact that the Bill as it stood 
was considered a hardship by no 
less a person than the President of 
the Board of Trade himself, because he 
suggested—admitting that the South 
Wales traders did labour under disad- 
vantages—a clause which is now in the 
Bill, and the effect of which is that if for 
any three consecutive years a dividend 
of 6 per cent. shall be paid upon the 
ordinary stock of a Railway Company, 
then that the charges shall no longer be 
1}d. per ton, but shall be diminished to 
0°95d. Now, the two provisoes 

together. I see that my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Cork) has given notice of 
an Amendment for striking out the 
clause which was proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and as to 
which many questions were asked him. 
For instance, he was asked whether it 
applied to the ordinary stock of the 
Railway Company or to the dividends 
upon the entire property of the rail- 
ways—upon other Stocks; and he said 
No. He took the view that it applied 
only to the original capital of the com- 
pany. Then, again, the question wae 
raised when it should come into operation. 
And he stated that it should come into 
operation whenever after the passing of 
this Act it could be shown that the 
Great Western Company had provided 
6 per cent. upon its ordinary capital. 
Now, these two Amendments hang to- 
gether. I beg to move the first, and I 
shall be very glad to hear what the 
noble Lord has to say against proposi- 
tions which, upon the face of them, I think 
must be admitted to be so reasonable 
as those I suggest. That is to say, what 
reason there is why this great distinction 
to the disadvantage of South Wales 
should be made, and why over every 
other railway, except the South Wales 
line, and even over the Great Western 
line in its other portions, a lower charge 
is made than that which is made upon 
coal carried through South Wales. I 
may add that the same difference exists 
in the case of iron, and that iron under 
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this Bill is carried at a higher rate 
throughout South Wales than it is carried 
at over any of the other principal lines 
in Great Britain. I beg to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 15, after “Tetbury” to 
insert “ Kailways governed by the South Wales 
Act, 1845, namely, Pembroke Dock to Cheps- 
tow.”’—(The Lord Aberdare.) 

*Tue SECRETARY to tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Lord Batrour or Bur.ricH): 
My Lords, I am sorry I shall not be able 
to accept the Amendment which the 
noble Lord has proposed. At the same 
time I should like to say at the outset I 
am not surprised that anyone who is so 
much interested in South Wales as is 
the noble Lord should have thought it 
right to bring it forward, upon this oc- 
-casion ; and least of all should I desire 
to complain of the manner in which he 
has brought it forward, which has been 
-courteous and temperate in the extreme. 
As a matter of fact I gravely doubt 
whether the Amendment proposed 
would effect the purpose which the noble 
Lord has in view. The Act of 1845 
has long ago been repealed, and, there- 
fore, no railway can be said to be 
governed by it. But, of course, all 
-of us who have been accustomed to 
discuss these matters know that 
the railway which the noble Lord 
intends to put into this lower scale of 
-charges is that governed by the South 
Wales and Great Western Amalgamation 
Act of 1855. But the noble Lord does 
not take the whole of it. I have every 
reason to believe that the noble Lord 
‘does not wish to ask for more than is 
reasonable. He admits that the dis- 
trict was mainly agricultural between 
Gloucester and Chepstow, and it is that 
part of the line upon which the heavy 
traffic of coal and iron is carried in Sonth 
Wales. I have some doubt whether the 
effect of the Amendment would be as he 
supposes, and whether it would have 
any effect at all. But 1 do not desire to 
meet this as a matter of form. I desire 
to go at once to the merits of the matter, 
and to say, on the merits, that I do not 
think that it is possible the Amendment 
can be accepted, and, in as few words as 
possible, I will endeavour to tell the 
House why. The noble Lord said, in'the 
course of his speech, that the object of 
the Act of 1888 was to assiniilate as 
Lord Aberdare 
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much as possible the charges upon rail- 
ways. I cannot accept that remark 
without some qualification. I do not 
think the noble Lord intended to say that 
the Act of 1888 intended to prescribe 
what are known as equal mileage rates. 
What was intended by it was, as far as 
possible, to secure a greater amount of 
uniformity between the maximum rates 
which might be charged by the different 
railways. But, my Lords, while uni- 
tormity is a good thing in itself, and one 
which we set before us to be attained 
as much as possible, it must not be 
acquired at the expense of justice either 
to the companies or to the traders. In 
considering these matters there is one im- 
portant element to be taken into account, 
and that is, what are the present powers 
which are enjoyed by any Railway Com- 
pany those under which they have con- 
structed their railway, and which Par- 
liament has given to them in their Act? 
Most of the lines which the noble Lord 
quoted, the main line of the Great 
Western governed by the Act of 1847, 
the main line of the London and North 
Western, and the main line of the Great 


‘Northern, which he instanced as being 


placed on a lower scale than this one, 
have now much lower powers. But itis 
different in the case of the South Wales 
line. There the power is 2d. for coal and 
the other minerals which have been men- 
tioned. Iam speaking now—and I put 
this in here to avoid any chance of mis- 
representation—of the Rate Clauses and 
not of the Toll Clauses. We have nothing 
to do here with the Toll Clauses, which 
are entirely different to what we are 
dealing with. The Rate Clauses of the 
South Wales Act gave a power to the 
Great Western Company upon amal- 
gamation, of charging 2d. inclusive of 
the provision of wagons. The proposal 
which the Board of Trade has made 
upon the inquiry which was conducted 
by the Joint Committee of ‘the two 
Houses of Parliament gives an unusual 
figure of 14d. per ton per mile exclusive 
of wagons. There is, therefore, at the 
worst, a reduction in the power of the 
company of 4d. per ton per mile, leaving 
out the charge for wagons which 
probably may be estimated at about 
one-eighth of 1d. per ton per mile. 
The noble Lord stated in the course 
of his remarks that some Members of the 
other House had intimated that had 
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they known that the terminal power in 
the South Wales Act was not very dis- 
tinct, they would have in all probability 
been influenced by that fact to give a 
decision different to what they did. I 
think it right to point out that at the 
time at which the Committee gave their 
decision the fact that there was no ter- 
minal power in this Act must have been 
known to them, because a very few 
minutes before the decision was given 
the last witness who was examined was 
asked by Counsel— 

‘In that Act are there any terminals—is 
there a clause zimilar to Hall’s Cluuse ?’’ 
and he replied— 

‘¢ There are no terminals in that Act at all.” 


That question was asked, and that 
answer was given within a few minutes 
prior to the decision being come to by 
the Committee. After that the repre- 
sentative of the Board of Trade was 
called upon, and he did not specially 
mention that there was no terminal in 
the Act. Ithink, under thecircumstances, 
it having been mentioned only a very 
few minutes previously, it is not sur- 
prising, considering the magnitude of 
the inquiry asa whole that the repre- 
sentative of the Board of Trade did not 
go out of his way to state a thing which 
he had a right to presume was present 
to the minds of the Committee at the 
moment. But as regards these common 
articles, important as they are, iron and 
coal, the question of terminals does not 
arise so much as it does in the other 
classes. The whole terminal of Class A, 
which is under discussion, is 3d., and as 
we have reduced the conveyance power 
of the company from 2d. to 14d., your 
Lordships will see that a very few miles 
indeed of run will more than compensate 
the trader for any definiteness and 
exigibility as to terminal charges. I 
have only one other point to refer to, 
and that is as regards even the terminal 
power—no great point must be made of 
it because those heavy articles, as a rule, 
go from siding to siding, or from station 
to station, and when it is from siding to 
siding simply, there are no terminal 
charges at all because there are provi- 
sions for that purpose in our schedule. 
Therefore, whenever traffic goes from 
siding to siding there is no poirt to 
be made of the terminals being made 
definite and exigible, because even 
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under our proposal no terminal. can 
be chargeable. Another reason why I 
cannot accept this Amendment is that 
I think it would be unduly hard upon 
the Railway Company. The noble Lord 
said there were important articles in 
Classes A and B to which he especially 
referred. If the articles are important 
to the trader they are not less important 
to the Railway Company as a means of 
earning their revenue. 1t was stated 
in evidence by the representative of the 
Great Western Railway Company that 
under the proposal as they now stand 
the Great Western will lose £2,500 a 
year on coal and coke alone, besides 
their other losses on Classes A and B, 
and if the proposal of the noble Lord is 
given effect to they would in addition 
lose £1,750 more and an additional loss 
upon Class B. I have nothing more to 
say upon this Amendment, which I hope 
your Lordships will not accept. When 
we come to the other part of it, which 
the noble Lord wishes to amend in one 
respect, and which another noble Lord 
wishes to strike out altogether, we cam 
have a discussion upon it. But it points 
out this moral. No sooner does the 
President of the Board of Trade in the 
other House accept a fair measure of 
equity between the two parties than 
the Representatives on the one side in 
this House wish to amend it in one way 
and the Representatives on the other 
side in this House wish to amend it in 
the other. So that it is not very easy 
in these circumstances to reach finality 
in discussing an important measure 
of this character, and I ask your Lord- 
ships, under these circumstances, not to 
accept the Amendment of the noble and 
learned Lord. 

Lorp ABERDARE: My Lords, the 
noble Lord has gone very fully into the 
comparatively insignificant matter of 
the 3d. for the terminal charge, but 
upon the other point that whereas 
the Great Western has only power 
to charge this sum, while other Rail- 
way Companies have power to charge 
ld., he has given no reason why this 
great difference exists between coal 
carried over the South Wales line and 
that carried over lines in other parts of 
the country. It is certainly not on 
account of distance, or the distance being 
a short one, because the coal travels to 
London, Southampton, and Birkenhead, 
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and other places, going to considerable 
distances off. Bat I understand the 
Board have the power to make an 
arrangement which would be fair as 
between the Companies. As it stands 
under this Bill, the great bulk of the 
coal earried over the Great Western 
which comes from South Wales will be 
carried at least at a 50 per cent. higher 
rate than over other railways in Eng- 
land; and, more than that, higher than 
over the other portions of the Great 
Western line itself. I do not think the 
noble Lord has explained the reason of 
that very large difference, or that he has 
given any other explanation than that 
the charge was fixed in 1846, since 
which many extraordinary changes have 
taken place in the population and 
wealth and commerce in coal and iron in 
that part of the country, or why so 
exceptionally high a charge should be 
allowed to continue. 

*Toe Earn or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, as I was a member of the Joint 
Committee, which was appointed by your 
Lordships to inquire into this matter, and 
which did inquire into it at very great 
length, I should like to say a word, 


and only a word or two in support of 
what has been said by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Balfour of Burleigh) and 


in opposition to this Amendment. The 
point I will address myself to is the 
point which has just been put forward 
by the noble Lord near me (Lord Aber- 
dare), namely, why a higher charge is 
allowed in the case of South Wales than 
in the case of some of the other com- 
panies. 
*Lorp ABERDARE: 
Railway Companies ? 
*Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: All 
the others. Now, my Lords, in the first 
place, in anything I say to your Lordships 
upon these Bills I hope your Lordships 
will understand that I am speaking as 
snot at all advocating the conclusions of 
the Committee, but from another point 
of view altogether. I believe that your 
Lordships intended we should act as 
judges, perfectly impartial and fair 
as between the railways and the 
traders, and for the purpose of re- 
viewing the proposal which had in the 
first place been made by the Board of 
Trade according to the Act of 1888. Of 
course, it is very natural that the rail- 
ways in some cases, and the traders in 
Lord Aberdare 
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others, should think that the charges 
which were either proposed ‘in the Bills 
or which are in the Bills as they are now 
before Parliament are unfair to them, 
and, of course, the case of South Wales 
is one of the more prominent cases. 
That Committee heard the argument 
which has been heard by your Lord- 
ships to-night from Lord Aberdare at 
very considerable length, and they 
finally decided that it was desirable to 
retain in the Bill the figures which 
the Board of Trade have proposed. I 
think that all the members of the 
Committee took a much more active 
part in the examination during the 
inquiry than is ordinarily taken by 
members of a Committee, and in many 
of the cases many of the conclusions were 
arrived at after long examinations of 
the witnesses, and even I might almost 
say of the Counsel by the various mem- 
bers of the Committee. This is one of 
the cases in point, and it does so happen 
that the individual who asked the par- 
ticular question in this case was myself ; 
and after a long inquiry, and when we 
had called upon the Board of Trade re- 
presentatives, as we did in almost every 
case, to state what were their reasons 
for inserting the figures which they had 
inserted in the schedule, they gave cer- 
tain answers which your Lordships will 
find at Question 27,717 of the evidence. 
Perhaps the House will allow me to read 
a few of the questions which were put. 
The Chairman asked the Board of Trade 
representatives if they had anything to 
say. Mr. Hanbury said— 

‘*T should like to ask this question: Is there 
anything exceptional in the position of the 
South Wales Railway which we are now asked 
to take out of Class 2 where the Board of 
Trade have put it, and to put it into Class1 
besides the original high maximum price ?” 


Mr. Courtenay Boyle said— 

“ That was a great factor in our decision; I 
am sorry to say the position of this railway 
gave us very anxious consideration and some 
sleepless nights. First of all, we found the 
great factor of the Act of 1885, the 2d. per 
ton ;’— 
that is the original maximum charge— 


“secondly, we found. a great number of 
small rates—coal rates—along the line, and 
where there were a number of coal rates along 
the line. The consequence was those rates 
have been piled, involving a considerable 
amount and involving a decided loss of 
revenue to the company if the maximum was 
very largely cat down.” 
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Then he pursues that for some time, and 


js conclusion is— 

“Wecould not, asfar as our view went, in 

fairness: to the company cut down the 2d. per 
ton to 0'95d. for a long portion of the rail- 
way.” 
Your Lordships will see what an enor- 
mous reduction is asked for, from the 
maximum rate of 2d. to 0:95d.—more 
than 50 per cent. That is simply the 
broad question. Then I asked him this 
question— 

“Did you make a calculation whether your 
proposed maximum would cover the actual 
rates charged at short distances on those 
lines ?”” 

And he said— 

“‘T cannot pledge myself to every actual 

cate; it is impossible for any human being to 
do that; but, as far as I can say, 2d. covers 
the entire rate, and 0°95d. does not,’’ 
So that your Lordships will see, if you 
were to adopt the proposal now made by 
my noble Friend Lord Aberdare, you 
would adopt a rate which, according 
to the best knowledge that could 
be obtained by the Board of Trade, 
is a rate not covered by the 
entire rate now charged by the 
Railway Company ; and your Lordships 
will remember what we are now speaking 
about is not the rate to be charged, but 
the maximum rate beyond which the 
company cannot go, and which, of 
course, is subject in cases where there is 
‘competition—I am bound to say there is 
not very much competition in this case 
—but which in Such cases is guarded by 
the competition. It is for that reason 
that, to the best of my recollection, the 
Committee mainly determined to confirm 
the figures of the Board of Trade, and 
that, I believe, was the reason why we 
did so. 

*Lorpv ABERDARE: I shall not give 
your Lordships the trouble of dividing 
upon this matter. I beg to withdraw 
the first Amendment and move the 
other one which stands in my name. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
Before the noble Lord goes on I have an 
Amendment. This is rather technical. 
It is on page 11, lines 28 to 33. As your 
Lordships will see, three paragraphs in 
small print dealing with certain railways 
between Bala and Festiniog, Corwen and 
Bala, and Corwen and Llangollen—those 
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three phs were inserted in the 
Provisional Order during its passage 
through the other House. They were 
inserted on the Motion of an individual 
Member who is interested in the district, 
and at the time they were accepted by 
the Board of Trade. Further inquiry, 
however, has shown us that it is im- 
tpossible in fairness to accept this 
Amendment, and impossible in the 
terms of the Statute to deal with the 
railway there mentioned within the 
four corners of this Provisional Order. 
That is a fact I do not elaborate, 
because it will not be denied; and a 
communication has been made to the 
hon, Member who moved the inser- 
tion of those three paragraphs, and I 
have no reason to doubt he will be 
satisfied with the explanziion which has 
been given. The object of my Amend- 
ment is to omit from this Schedule four 
railways which ought not to be there 
and to leave in the one which should be 
there—the Bala and Dolgelly—which is 
owned and worked by the Great Western. 
I therefore move the omission of the 
railways I have mentioned, and to insert 
the railway governed by the Bala and 
Dolgelly Railway Act, 1862. 


Amendment moved, in page 11, lines 
28 to 33, to leave out from (“ Railways” 
to . . . , 1873), paragraphs numbered 
18, 19, and 20, and to insert 18 (“ Rail- 
way governed by the Bala and Dolgelly 
Act, 1862”).—(The Lord Balfour . of 
Burleigh.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorv ABERDARE: My Lords, I 
stated that during the discussion in the 
other House the President of the Board 
of Trade, who had charge of the Bill, 
himself suggested what he thought a 
means of diminishing, at any rate, the 
injustice of which I have just been com- 
plaining. 

Toe CHAIRMAN (The Earl of 
Mortey): I think the Amendment of 
the other noble Lord comes first. 

Tae Kart or CORK: My Lords, the 
object of my Amendment, and I think 
the noble Lord opposite will con- 
sider it a very fair one, is to 
strike out the word “hereafter” and to 
insert “after the commencement of this 
Act.” The object of the Amend- 
ment is that if the change which has 
been made in this Bill in the House of 
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Commons is to come into force it will 
work very hardly indeed upon the Great 
Western Railway Company. As the 
clause is now worded, I think there 
can be no doubt that, inasmuch as that 
company have recently paid, and sup- 
posing to pay, a dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent. for the last half-year, the 
additional rates will immediately come’ 
into force. I think your Lordships will 
see that is a very great hardship this 
Company should not have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing what will be the effect 
upon the working of the line con- 
sequent upon the great reduction of 
rates which have been made by the 
Joint Committee. For that reason, my 
Lords, it would be only fair that the 
Company should have time to consider 
the matter, and I think your Lordships 
will agree, therefore, that my proposal 
is only a fair one, and that the question 
of past dividends: should not be taken 
into account at all, but that it should 
only, as I understand it, take effect after 
the commencement of this Act. I hope 
the noble Lord will agree to that Amend- 
ment, as I have said I think it is a very 
fair one. I think it would be better to 


leave outfrom “provided” to the end 


of the clause. My object is exactly 
what I have stated. The clause runs— 
“ Provided that if at any time hereafter the 
clear annual profits divisable upon the whole 
subscribed and paid-up capital ordinary stock 
of the Great Western Railway Company, upon 
an average of the three then last preceding 
years, shall equal or exceed the rate of £6 for 
every £100 by such paid-up capital stock, 
scale J., shall become and shall continue to be 
applicable to the railways governed by the 
South Wales Railway Act, 1845,” 
That is the object of my Amendment. 
I propose to leave out the whole of that, 
my Lords, for the reasons I haye before 
stated : that I think it would be very hard, 
considering the Company have been pay- 
ign 6 per cent. for several years past, that 
that should be brought into the calcula- 
tions made. I, therefore, do hope that the 
noble and learned Lord will allow the 
latter part of the clause to be struck 
out. 
- Amendment moved, in page 11, line 
49, to leave out from (“ provided”) to 
the end of the Clause.—(7he Earl of 
Cork.) ; 

*Lorp ABERDARE: My Lords, when 
I gave way tc my noble Friend, I did it 
with the full understanding not that he 

The Earl of Cork 
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was going to move the rejection of the 
whole clause, but that my Amendment 
would come first. 

Tre CHAIRMAN : The Question will 
be that the words down to “ hereafter” 
be omitted, and then the noble Lord 
will have the opportunity of moving his 
Amendment. 

“Tne Ear, or CORK: I think the 
noble Lord will find I was perfectly in 
order the first time. I move to leave 
out from “ provided” to the end of the 
clause. Then I have an amended clause 
which I propose to put in instead of it— 
to omit “hereafter” and insert “after 
the passing of this Act.” That is an 
Amendment upon the amended clause, 
and that is the Amendment which I 
propose to make. I do not know 
whether the noble Lord has seen it. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Do I understand 
the noble Lord withdraws the Amend. 
ment of which he has given notice P 

*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
Lord Aberdare is moving to make what 
he contends is the meaning of the clause 
quite clear in one way, ‘and the noble: 
Lord who is now moving wants it in 
one alternative to be struck out alto 
gether, and in the other to amend it. 
Under those circumstances, I do not 
think it would be a breach of order 
if we take the discussion upon the 
original. Amendment, which I under- 
stood the noble Lord moved at first, 
to leave out the first three lines of this 
part of the Schedule, because, being 
on the Schedule and not on a Clause, I 
think that is the way we must proceed. 
As far as the intention of the noble Lord 
is concerned his Amendment on the 
Paper, is to leave out the clause as a 
whole, that I certainly could not con- 
sent to. It was accepted deliberately 
by the President of the Board. of 
Trade in the other House of Par- 
liament. It was pointed out to the 
President of the Board of Trade that in 
the Amalgamation Act there was a 
clause giving ‘authority to the Board of 
Trade—the exact words of it I need not 
read—but that gave power to the Board 
of Trade to fix such new rates, and 
such a scale of charges as they might 
think fit to apply to the company, pro- 
vided the dividend on the ordinary 
Stockeof the Great Western had been an 
average of 6 per cent. for the preceding 
three years; provided that the charges 
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so fixed were not to be below the 
scale of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company under the Act of 1847. 
It was pointed out to the President 
of the Board of Trade that if this high 
scale to which Lord Aberdare has re- 
ferred were allowed without any such 
proviso, the South Wales traders would 
be in a worse position in future than 
they have been in the past. To meet 
that view the President of the Board 
of Trade consented to insert the 
proviso as it appears in the Bill. 
There must, therefore, be a proviso of 
some such kind as this. I understand 
the noble Earl now to suggest, by what 
he has said, that it shall not take effect 
as from the passing of the Act, but that 
it ‘shall only take effect after the new 
regulations have been in force for three 
years, or for a sufficient time, to show 
the Board of Trade, the traders, and the 
Railway Company what the effect of the 
new scale will be upon the dividends of 
that company. I think there is some- 
thing to be said for that view. Ishould 
not like to pledge myself absolutely to 
accept it, but at the present time I am 
inclined to do so. I do not like to speak 
definitely about it, because if I accepted 
it offhand at the present time, I should 
prevent the noble Lord opposite having 
the opportunity of expressing his opinion 
before I commit myself to it. My bias 
is rather to accept the second Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl, but before doing 
so I should like to give an opportunity 
to the noble Lord opposite of expressing 
his opinion on the subject. 

*Lorp ABERDARE: I think the 
difference between the noble Lord and 
myself is simply this: that I want the 
direction to be made whenever it 
can be shown that for three con- 
secutive years the Great Western has 
declared a dividend upon its ordinary 
capital of 6 per cent. The noble Earl 
is desirous that this reduction shall not 
take effect until three years after what 
is practically the passing of this: Act. 

Tue Eart or 1KIMBERLEY: Three 
years from 1892. 

*Lorp ABERDARE: I daresay my 
noble Friend has read the discussion 
which took place in the other House, 
which I have taken the opportunity of 
reading in Hansard, as well as that 
which is given very fully in the Times. 
-There the question was put most clearly 
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by Sir Hussey Vivian, on the part of the 
traders. as to whether,: in the first 
instance, the dividend was to be on the 
ordinary Stock, and the President 
admitted it was to be on the ordinary 
Stock. The next question was, whether 
the reduction was. to take place im 
mediately upon its being shown that for 
three consecutive years there had been a 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent., and 
to that he gave just as clear and distinct 
an answer as in the other case, and an 
answer in the affirmative. I came here 
to support the Amendment, and my 
Amendment is only an explanation, and, 
as I thought, putting in a clearer way 
the undertaking given by the President 
of the Board of Trade. Of course, a 
great deal may be said, especially on 
behalf of the Railway Companies, for 
the postponement for three years. All I 
can say is, if that postponement is made 
it is in violation of that. undertaking 
upon which my noble Friend withdrew 
his Amendment immediately afterwards. 
Nothing could be more distinct and 
clear than the statement of | the 
President of the Board of Trade upom 
that point. If the President of the 
Board of Trade had made the suggestion 
which I understand to be the gist of my 
noble Friend Lord Cork’s Amendment, 
I should not be here to dispute it; but 
he made altogether another suggestion, 
and gave that explanation which the 
traders were anxions for in the. fullest 
and clearest manner. How, therefore, 
the noble Lord, in the face of this direc- 
tion of the President of the Board of 
Trade, can propose to accept the Amend- 
ment of my noble Friend I cannot 
understand. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 1! 
think the noble Lord has not sufficiently 
recognised this fact: that the original 
clause provided that the Board of Trade 
could reduce the rates after a dividend 
had been paid for three consecutive 
years at the rate of 6 per cent., to the 
scale of rates in the Act of 1847. If this 
proviso stands as itis in the Bill, it will 
reduce in the same event the payment 
of a dividend of 6 per cent. upon the 
ordinary Stock for three years toa lower 
scale than the scale in the Act of 1847, 
because there is no doubt whatever that 
the main line scale of the Great Western 
Railway under this Order is lower than 
the scale in the Act of 1847. That 
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point was brought prominently to the 
notice of the Board of Trade, and as 
there will be very considerable changes 
in the rates of the Great Western in 
consequence of the passing of this Order, 
it is not thought unfair that the Amend- 
ment should provide that this new 
scale of rates for the South Wales 
line should not be brought into 
effect until the Great Western Railway 
Company has paid 6 per cent. upon its 
ordinary Stock for three years after the 
commencement of the new system. I 
should be sorry if the noble Lord thought 
that to be a breach of faith. Tomy mind, 
itis not. It seems to me to be a neces- 
sary corollary upon a state of circum- 
stances which was not fully present to 
those dealing with the matter when the 
Amendment was made in the other 
House of Parliament. As I have told 
the noble Earl, I cannot accept his first 
Amendment, but I do think there is 
matter for consideration, and what 
I propose is to accept the Amendment of 
the noble Earl, subject to that considera- 
tion, because if we allow this clause to 
pass without amending it, and the Bill 
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goes back to the other House without’ 


being amended, there will be no possi- 
bility of putting it in the Bill at all. I 
do, therefore, think it necessary to keep 
the matter open for consideration, and, 
as the matter stands, I propose to resist 
the noble Lord’s proposal to strike out 
the clause altogether, maintaining that 
part of the Amendment which provides 
with regard to the payment of dividend, 
and to maintain that part of it as to the 
three years after the commencement of 
the new order of things, in case we 
should inflict, as I believe might be the 
case, a great and unintentional injustice 
on the Great Western Company. 


Amendment of Lord Aberdare nega- 
tived ; and the words, “after the com- 
mencement of this Order,” inserted. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
Then, my Lords, on page 11, line 51, I 
move to omit the words “ the three then 
last preceding,” and to insert “three 
consecutive.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
merely desire to say one word upon 
this. It is no doubt a matter of great 
delicacy and difficulty dealing between 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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the carrying industries and the other 
industries of this country, because, of 
course, it is perfectly intelligible that 
those who are carrying on the trade of 
carriers desire to get as much from their 
customers as possible, and, on the other 
hand, those who have to get goods 
carried like to get them carried for as 
little as possible, and even for nothing 
if they possibly can. But for reasons of 
policy it has been considered right to 
undertake this extremely delicate and 
difficult task of adjusting the respective 
rights of these parties. It is a very 
delicate and somewhat dangerous 
proceeding, but nevertheless, being 
undertaken, the matter was sub- 
mitted to an impartial Committee, com- 
posed of Members of both Houses. They 
revised the consideration of it by the 
Board of Trade; but I cannot help 
thinking it is extremely unfortunate, as 
a precedent, that where the matter has 
been considered in that way it should be 
made by other parties interested a 
matter for discussion in this or in the 
other House of Parliament. Because 
you do, after;all, get something like a 
judicial determination when it is sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade or to 
q ‘Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament. But when after it has 
been discussed in that way such a ques- 
tion as this has to be re-considered in a 
popular assembly or even in your Lord- 
ships’ House there is great risk of in- 
justice being done, because it is obvious 
that everybody likes to get the best 
terms he can for himself. The public 
are only affected and somewhat remotely 
interested in many of the questions which 
have been raised here. I only desire as 
the result of this discussion, rather ‘as a 
matter of precedent than otherwise, to 
utter a warning voice, because it seems 
to me to be entering upon a somewhat 
dangerous course if these matters, after 
they have been considered by a judicial 
Commitiee are to be discussed, and 
perhaps varied in the manner now 
sought. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of SatisBuryY) : 
The noble and learned Lord has laid 
down with his customary clearness some 
exceedingly sound maxims, and if there 
was not in the matter a suggestion of 
application in their conduct, I should 
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have nothing to do except to express my 
full agreement in the general doctrine 
laid down by the noble and learned 
Lord. I believe up to this point all we 
have done is to sustain the opinions of 
the Hybrid Committee. All cases have 
their exceptions—I do not bind myself 
absolutely in all cases to follow the 
view which the noble and learned 
Lord has taken ; but I cannot refuse 
my very full assent to his doctrine in 
its general aspect, that when you 
have the decision of an influential 
Hybrid Committee such as this, which 
was eminently capable of adjusting 
claims between conflicting parties, to 
give due weight to each of those claims, 
and to solve that difficult problem of de- 
ciding between past pledges and present 
necessities with which we all have to 
contend, I quite agree with him that 
neither the crowded Benches in. the 
other House nor the less crowded 
Benches in this House are suitable tri- 
bunals to reverse its decision. 

Lorp ABERDARE: My Lords, I am 
not rising in the least for the purpose of 
disputing the position laid down by the 
noble and learned Lord and the noble 
Marquess opposite. I simply wish to 
point out that these Bills come here 
amended from the House of Commons, 
and that it was in consequence of those 
Amendments being inserted that I have 
ventured to introduce the Amendments 
I have brought forward. 


Schedule agreed to. 
Standing Committee negatived. 


The Report of Amendments to be 
received te-morrow : and Standing Order 
No, XX XIX. to be considered in order 
to its being dispensed with. Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No 285.) 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY (RATES AND 
CHARGES) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clauses agreed to. 
. Schedule. 
-*Tae Ear, or CAMPERDOWN: My 


‘Lords, the first Amendment which 
appears is one standing in my name. 





I propose, on page 11, after line 40, 
to insert as an addition to Scale 2 
certain railways with certain maxi- 
mum rates for conveyance and certain 
maximum scales attached to them, 
and a certain Amendment follows 
which has reference to another class. I 
was considering whether 1 could put 
these Amendments before your Lord- 
ships more clearly by putting them 
together or by taking them apart, and I 
think, seeing that the subject-matter is 
of some complexity, it will be probably 
more convenient if I take the first one 
first. And my noble Friend near me 
(Lord Belper), who was also on the 
Standing Committee, will explain to 
your Lordships the circumstances under 
which we propose to insert the second. 
With regard to the first Amend- 
ment of mine, the effect is to re- 
store the Bill to the same condition as 
it was in when it left the Joint Com- 
mittee, and I propose the Amendment 
chiefly for this reason, that I should like 
to know what are the reasons why these 
railways have been removed from the 
scale in which they were placed when it 
left us, and why they have been placed 
in another scale. I may explain to your 
Lordships that the schedule as it left 
the Committee was the schedule as ori- 
ginally proposed by the Board of Trade, 
and as confirmed by the Standing Joint 
Committee after careful examination. 
Perhaps I ought to explain to your 
Lordships that certain portions of the 
London and North Western it was 
necessary should have rates for convey- 
ance and station terminals not of the 
same amounts as those applicable to the 
main portion of the line. It was only 
natural, of course, that there should be cer- 
tain branch lines and short lines in which 
the circumstances were so different that 
it was desirable and, indeed, necessary 
if justice was to be done that special 
rates should be attached to them. The 
Board of Trade in this schedule inserted 
certain railways, and those railways were 
the subject of detailed examination by 
the Committee. I have one remark to 
make, which is that some of the railways - 
which have been now removed from the 
schedule were placed there by the Board 
of Trade, approved of by the Committee, 
and that no objection was taken to them 
by any of the opponents of the Bill. 
They were three in number: The Mold 
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Junction, the. Mold and . Denbigh 
Junction, and the Bangor and Bethesda. 
No reason was shown to the Committee 
for making a change, and none was 
made. With regard to the other rail- 
ways which are mentioned in the Amend- 
ment they were the subject of inquiry. 
Objection was’ made, and after con- 
siderable examination the Committee 
affirmed the conclusions of the Board of 
Trade; and I do not think I can put 
them more shortly to your Lordships 
than by reading what the representatives 
of the Board of Trade said before the 
Committee just before the conclusion of 
the case, after we had heard all the 
arguments for removing them and for 
placing them in the clause, Mr. Courtenay 
Boyle said this in answer to the Chair- 
man— 

“T should like to hear what the Board of 
Trade have to say in this case.” 
and Mr. Courtenay Boyle said :— 


“We had not much difficulty about these 
lines. The present figures are very high in- 
deed; we cut them down to a considerable 
extent, and we do not see our way to go any 
further.” 


In all these cases which appear in this 


special schedule the existing maximum 
rates were reduced, and in many cases 
they were largely reduced. I do not 
think I need trouble your Lordships 
with details, but that is generally the 
statement of the case. So the Bill left. 
the Committee. What I should like to 
know now is, what are the reasons why 


these changes have been made ? 


- *Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : My 
Lords, the statement of the noble Lord as 
to what has taken place is correct. The 
scale as he proposes tu restore it was in 
the Provisional Order Bill laid by the 
Board of Trade upon the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament. The considera- 
tions which guided us were that these 
special lines had less powers and higher 
rates, as a rule, than the other portions 
of the line—certainly the main line. 
We reduced their maximum powers to 
some extent, and the figures which were 
in the Amendments of. the noble Lord 
* -were proposed to the Board of Trade, 
and by the Board of Trade to Parlia- 
ment. Having all the advantages of 
amalgamation, of a large company, and 
of an increase of traffic; and the 
general change of circumstances justifies 
-some departure from the high powers 
The Earl of Camperdown 





authorised by the Act of Parliament, 
the change we made in these high 
powers did not satisfy those interested 
in the district who were interested in 
the trade upon the line, and a strong 
contest was finally made before the 
Committee by many of the traders in 
regard at least to a considerable propor- 
tion of these lines. The matter, as the 
noble Lord says, was very fully dis- 
cussed and inquired into. Of course, 3 
have not the full knowledge that he has 
of what went on when the Committee 
were deliberating on their judgment, I 
only know what the effect of their 
decision was. Their decision was, as he 
says, to confirm the action of the Board 
of Trade. Those who were interested 
in the matter were not satisfied with 
that decision ; in fact, as far as informa- 
tion reaches us, very considerable dis- 
satisfaction was caused, both by our 
action and by the action of the Com 
mittee, in the districts of North Wales 
which were chiefly concerned. That 
feeling culminated in several Amend- 
ments being proposed in the House of 
Commons on this part of the schedule 
of the London and North Western 
Company’s Bili. Those Amendments 
were considered very carefully by the 
President of the Board of Trade, and in 
the last resort he accepted the proposal 
to strike out the clauses from the special 
scale which are now the subject of the 
noble Lord’s Amendment. I am autho . 
rised especially to say to the House that 
that Amendment was only consented to 
by him after he had consulted the three 
Members of the House of Commons 
who were members of the Committee. 
He authorises me to say that he 
had their full assent to the changes 
which are now the subject of discussion. 
We are now in this position. The 
matter is being inquired into, and when 
it goes back to the other House of 
Parliament Amendments are made there 
upon the representation of those locally 
interested. They are accepted by the 
President of the Board of Trade—upon 
that they are confirmed without any 
protest on the part of the Railway 
Companies by the other House of Parlia- 
ment. I am afraid that under those 
circumstances, in spite of what the 
noble Lord has said, I cannot willingly 
consent to the re-insertion of the lines 
of railway on the higher scale exactly 








in the form in which they have been 
deleted by the other House of Parlia- 
ment. I do not deny that the effect of 
the Amendment may be to cause some 
decrease of charging power and some 
decrease of revenue to the Railway 
Company ; but under all the cir- 
eumstances, with, perhaps, the possible 
exception of the Mold and Denbigh 
Junction Railway, which is not an 
owned railway, but is worked by the 
Company on an arrangement with the 
Great Western, I am afraid I cannot 
consent to accept the noble Lord’s 
Amendment. 

*Lorpv BELPER: As a Member of the 
Joint Committee of both Houses I should 
like to say one word upon this question, 
and before doing so I should like to 
repeat what has been stated by the 
noble Lord near me, as a member o£ that 
Committee that in anything I say in this 
House I am simply speaking as a Repre- 
sentative of this House upon that Com- 
mittee, and, as far as possible, I shall 
give expression to the views of the 
Committee upon the different cases 
which were brought before it. I am 
aware that in a matter of such great 
difficulty and complexity as this, it is im- 
possible that any Committee can claim 
infallibility upon such a subject, and, 
therefore, if good cause is shown for 
saying that the Committee came to a 
wrong decision, I can only say, person- 
ally, I should be willing to accept it, as 
would, I am sure, any other member. of 
the Committee also. But with regard 
to what fell from the noble Lord, there 
are one or two other points which re- 
quire clearing up. In the first place, he 
stated that three members of the Com- 
mittee in the other House had assented 
to the alteration proposed by the Board 
of Trade 

*Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: No, 
we did not propose the Amendment. 

*Lorp BELPER: At all events, they 
assented to the Amendment to which 
consent was given by the Board of Trade. 
Of course, it was quite impossible to 
know under what circumstances that 
assent was given, but I am sure I am 
right in saying that there was no division 
of opinion in the Committee when they 
came to their decision. With regard to 
the points themselves, there are certainly 
two which require consideration. One 
of them has been touched upon by the 
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noble Lord who moved this Amendment, 
which is that the traders themselves, 
who were represented by a large number 
of Counsel before the Committee, moved 
no Amendmentas regards certain of these 
lines which have been now struck out of 
the special scale by the Board of Trade. 
That is to say, as far as assent is given 
by silence ; and when ‘you sit for 48 
days upon an inquiry you may naturally 
suppose if no Amendment is moved that 
consent is given by silence. So far as 
three or four of these Railways went 
they did assent to being put in the 
special scale, and did not ask the Com- 
mittee to put them in the lower scale of 
the North Western Bill. There is 
another point which I think also 
requires some consideration. In the 
original scale as proposed by the Board 
of Trade, and as sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee, several of these Railway Com- 
panies appear at different rates. Al- . 
though they are in the Scale 2, they are 
not in the same rate in Scale 2. Three 
of them have a rate given them of 1:25d. 
—1l}d. per mile—two of them 1°50 or 
1}d. per mile, and two of them have 2d. 
per mile. By the action taken in the 
other House, the result is that all these 
railways with all these different rates 
affixed to them, after inquiry by the 
Board of Trade and assented to by the 
Committee are all put down into one 
scale with the same rate. Therefore, as 
a matter of fact, while you are reducing 
one part of the railway by something 
like 50 percent., you are reducing another 
by 30percent.,and another by something 
like 20 per cent. I think this original 
scale having probably been fixed on some 
principle it requires some explanation to 
show why they are not now reduced to 
the same scale or principle, but are all 
reduced to Scale 1 of the schedule. I 
quite understand an answer might be 
given to that if it was proposed to strike 
out the whole of Scale 2; but that is not 
proposed. A large number of railways 
are put in at different figures, and, there- 
fore, there would be no difficulty in 
reducing the rates from those given to 
the Committee if the Board of Trade 
think them too high, putting them at 
a fair reduction, each on its. ‘own 
merits. I .must say for myself 
I feel considerable sympathy with the 
case of those small traders who have to 
compete on small lines in many cases 











with other traders who may have excep- 
tional advantages, and I am sure neither 
the Committee nor the Board of Trade 
would wish to press hardly or to express 
their opinion too strongly as to the rate 
at which this small traffic should be 
carried. But I venture to think, at all 
events, if the noble Lord does not accept 
the Amendment which is proposed by 
my noble Friend that there is at least 
some room for a fair settlement of rates 
between what has been fixed by the 
Committee and what has been finally 
fixed by the Board of Trade after putting 
them into the schedule, and I hope, at 
all events, if that is not assented to, I 
shall have some reasons given in answer 
to the two points which I have mentioned 
with respect to those different classes 
being treated in the same way, and also 
to the effect that no Amendments were 
moved upon them. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
There is no doubt considerable force in 
what the noble Lord has stated as 
regards the railways which were not the 
subject of opposition before the Com- 
mittee, and T think perhaps the Mold 
Junction to Mold and Coed Talon and 
the Mold and Denbigh Junction Railway 
might be re-inserted. I have great 
hesitation in going further than that, in 
consequence of the unanimity of the 
decision which was given in the House 
of Commons, and, my Lords, I certainly 
feel that both the President of the Board 
of Trade and myself are placed to some 
extent in a difficult position by the 
different views given by various members 
of the Committee in the two Houses. I 
have nothing to find fault with, as far as 
principle is concerned, in the remarks 
which the noble Lord upon the Front 
Bench uttered a few moments ago. I 
should say, as a rule, the principles 
which he uttered were sound. I have 
very great hesitation in accepting 
an Amendment in the form in which 
it is moved, which would have the 
effect absolutely of re-inserting the 
scale, as it was left out as a whole by 
the House of Commons, because I think 
in these matters when an amendment 
is accepted by the President of the Board 
of Trade, and it is confirmed by a 
unanimous decision of the Members of 
the House of Commons’ Committee, it is 
unwise in this House at this stage of the 
proceedings to re-insert the Amendment 
Lord Belper 
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in the form in which it was deleted in the 
House of Commons. If there was any 
roposal short of that which the noble 
col could make, I should be glad to 
accept it subject to consideration. 

*Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, I very much wish the noble Lord 
had been able to give us some reasons 
which actuated those who proposed this 
Amendment, because I have looked at 
the reports in the newspapers. I- am 
bound to say the speeches were not 
reported at great length; but whatever 
may have been said with regard to 
the Amendment at the Board of Trade 
or in private, I did not myself observe 
that the members of the House of 
Commons Committee made any speeches 
in the other House. But I quite 
recognise the difficulty; and, as far as 
those small railways which are men- 
tioned are concerned, of course it would 
meet my point completely as far as these 
railways are concerned if their names 
were omitted from the Bill. But the 
truth is that the case of all these rail- 
ways with one exception, the Chester 
and Holyhead, is peculiar. All these 
other railways are very peculiar. They 
are little, short, mostly slate lines, which 
carry slate down and coal up, and the 
coal is the rate which comes under 
Class A, the class which we are now 
discussing, and it is, of couvse, with 
regard to that particular mutter that 
Tam now addressing your Lordships. I, 
of course, am under the difficulty that I 
do not know what the reasons were 
which were advanced for making this 
change, and, as far as I remember, in 
the Committee we were perfectly 
unanimous upon the subject. I have 
not got the Divisions with me, but to 
the best of my recollection there was no 
division of opinion among us upon this 
subject. As the noble Lord was 80 
good as to say he might possibly consider 
a further Amendment if suggested, I 
should be, of course, perfectly ready to 
accept what he has been so good as to 
give me upon this point, and I would 
make this further suggestion to him, 
with regard to the line from Carnarvon 
Junction to Afonwen Junction, that, 
instead of 2d. as it is proposed, and also 
with to the Chester and Nantlle 
branch, and to the Chester and Holyhead 
line—that isthe long line—and the Bangor 
and Bethesdaline, as to which the 1°50d. 








is proposed, to make the best of a bad 
business he should give me 1:25d.—that is 
1}d., which is not a large concession in 
the direction in which the Amendment 
is made. If he will consider that before 
the Report, I shall be ready to leave the 
matter for his consideration. But I 
wish to press once more upon him, and 
npon the House, that this matter did 
receive very careful and thorough con- 
sideration. These small railways have 

ial and liar features, especially 
the Chester and Holyhead line, which, 
as the House knows, is a very ex- 
pensive line to maintain; it was a 
very expensive line to make, and it 
has specially high rates. If we cut 
down that rate, which, I think, is now 
2d. up to 15 miles, and, after that, 14d. 
— if we cut that down to 14d.—and now 
I am only speaking of maximum rates— 
I think your Lordships will have made 
a very large change in the direction of 
the traders, beyond what was made by 
the Committee. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
There seems to be considerable compli- 
cation and difficulty here. The Members 
of the Committee now speak with 
different voices to those with which 
apparently they spoke elsewhere. From 
private information—if I may refer to 
that—I rather think the Chairman of 
the Committee takes a different view 
from what was taken by the Members of 
the House of Commons. I think, on the 
whole, the wisest proposal is that made 
by the noble Lord as a compromise. If 
it will bring the parties together, that, I 
think, is the one which it is wisest to 
accept. Ido not feel that we should be 
justified in simply re-inserting the clause 
as it was left after the decision of the 
Committee, but the change proposed by 
the noble Lord seems fair and reasonable, 
and I should be disposed to advise your 
Lordships to accept it. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
The effect of that will be that the Mold 
Junction to Mold and Coed Talon, the 
Carnarvon and Llanberis, the Carnarvon 
Junction to Afonwen, the Nantlle branch, 
the Chester and Holyhead, and the 
Bangor and Bethesda, which are all in 
one bracket, will be at 1:25d. That will 
go in at line 34, page 11. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 11, after line 40, to insert as an 
addition to Scale I[., the following railways, 
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allat a maximum rate of conveyance per ton 
per mile of 1-25d., and the maximum terminal 
station rate of 3d:— 
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Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp BELPER: My Lords, the next 
Amendment which my noble Friend has 
asked me to move is, not absolutely but 
very much, a consequential one upon 
the Amendment which has just been 
accepted. The Amendment as placed 
upon the Paper is, of course, to replace 
the rates as fixed for these short railways 
for Class B. as they were fixed by the 
Joint Committee of both Houses. But 
at the outset I must admit there isa 
difference, in one ,respect, with regard to 
the B class—that the Board of Trade did 
not insert any second Schedule in respect 
to the B rates, although they do so with 
regard to the A rates. With regard to 
that, I should like to point out the diffi- 
culty the Committee were in if high 
rates are given in a special class, for 
Class A, and then if no high or special 
rates are given in Class B for the 
same railway. The effect is that if 
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that.is done, as in many cases it has 
happened, the actual rate in Class A 
for inferior articles is higher than the 
rate in Class B, which is for articles 
not in the rough, but which are 
slightly manufactured.. For instance, 
to take an actual case in point on this 
railway: Clay in bulk is carried in Class 
A; and ifthe rate of Class A was put 
higher than in B, the rate for clay would 
be higher than the rate for bricks in B, 
which would be obviously an anomaly. 
I would just state what took place in 
the Committee with regard to Class B. 
The gentleman who gave evidence with 
respect to this particular class' in favour 
of not having any special rates was a 
Mr. Darbishire. Mr. Darbishire, in his 
evidence, asked that the high rates 
which the Railway Company proposed 
to move should not be accepted; an 
perhaps I ought to state that the North 
Western Railway’s original proposal 
was for 2d. per mile. Mr. Darbishire 
objected to that; but he admitted in 
his evidence, which I could quote if 
i¢ were necessary, that he thought 
the Board of Trade figures, as placed 
in the first scale for Class B, were 
“too tight,” to use his own words, and 
that it did not even give enough lati- 
tude for the Railway Companies. There- 
fore, we had here a trader opposing the 
Amendment of the Railway Company, 
and admitting himself that the Board of 
Trade figure was not sufficient to give 
the Railway Company a fair remunera- 
tion for the traffic they have to carry. 
Mr. Darbishire gave his evidence in a 
very fair way, but it was the end of the 
sitting ; and on the next occasion when 
the Committee met Mr. Darbishire was 
not present. After some discussion the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company then modified the proposal 
they had made. The London and North 
Western Railway Company originally 
asked for 2d. per mile. They then modi- 
fied their proposal and asked for 13d. 
and then they modified it still further by 
saying they would accept for long dis- 
tances over 20 miles 1}d. Upon that 
the counsel who represented Mr. Darbi- 
shire was asked whether he accepted 
that. He stated he could not actually 
accept it, because he was not authorised, 
his principal having gone away, but he 
offered on his part to take 14d. on the 
Lord Belper 
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short lines, and 14d. on the Chester and 
Holyhead line ; and, therefore, as will 
be seen, he actually offered himself, 
for Mr. Darbishire, who also repre- 
sented the other traders, a higher 
rate for the other Railway Compani 
than is now proposed by the 

of Trade. I remember the discussion 
which took place; and my strong im- 
pression is, if Mr. Darbishire had been 
able to be present, a compromise might 
have been arrived at which would have 
been satisfactory to both parties, Un- 
fortunately he was not, and the Com- 
mittee had to decide ; and after full con 
sideration they accepted the modified 
proposal of the Railway Company of 
1?d., with a lower rate on the Chester 
and Holyhead for the longer distances. 
I ought also to state, and I ask the noble 


d | Lord’s attention to this, that although 


Mr. Boyle had opposed the 2d. rate, 
when he was asked the question whether 
he any longer opposed the proposal of 
the London and North Western he said 
““We oppose the 2d. We no longer 
oppose the 1#d.; but if the Committee 
are satisfied that it would be better to 
have two distances, we shall not make 
any strenuous opposition to that.” 
Under those circumstances, seeing that 
the representative of the traders himself 
offered a higher rate than has now been 
fixed in the other House, seeing that the 
Railway Companies made a considerable 
concession, and that that concession was 
thought fair by the Board of Trade, I 
think that following the precedent now 
arrived at in Class A, that, as a fair 
arrangement, something between the 
two rates might be a reasonable one. 
My Amendment is to put back the scale 
as it was fixed by the Committee; and 
if the Board of ‘Trade see their way to 
making the concession in any modified 
form, I would, if necessary, modify that 
proposal, 

*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
I do not think this stands in the same 
position as the last. The noble Lord has 
very fairly said this was put in by the 
Committee and not by the Board of 
Trade. That. makes a_ considerable 
difference as far as the position of the 
Board of Trade in the matter is con- 
cerned. I cannot accept this Amend- 
ment, and I do not think the authority 
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of Mr. Darbishire in this matter will 
quite bear all the strain which the noble 
Lord seeks to put upon it. He will not 
dispute thisat any rate—that the Amend- 
ment which stands in his name, or a 
modification of it down to 1°50d., is such 
as would be higher than Mr. Darbishire 
or his counsel assented to when the 
Committee was sitting. 


*Lorp BELPER: Mr.  Darbishire 
offered 1:50d. for the short lines, and 
1}d. for the Chester and Holyhead. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
As far as the Chester and Holyhead is 
concerned, I do not think Mr. Darbishire 
can be accepted as a representative of 
the traders upon a great line of that 
kind. It is quite likely, if Mr. Darbi- 
shire had made the offer for one of the 
small lines, it might have been ac- 
cepted. 


*Lorp BELPER: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the noble Lord, but I think he 
will find that 1}d. is the figure already 
in the Schedule. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
What I understood the noble Lord was 
proposing was 1°75d. 

Toe Ears or CAMPERDOWN: 
For the first 20 miles. 


*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
And for that I understand he claims the 
authority of Mr. Darbishire or his 
counsel. 


Eart or CAMPERDOWN : 


*Lorp BALFOUR or 'BURLEIGH: 
Then I misunderstood the noble Lord. 


What I wanted to point out was that the 
Chester and Holyhead is really the main 
line of the North Western. It is upon 
that, really, that the great through traffic 
runs between Ireland and the North of 
England. All that traffic goes over it. 
When we considered this matter we did 
not think it necessary to put in a special 
scale for Class B as regards the Chester 
line; and I must say, as far as that is 
concerned, that remains my opinion at 
the present time. Upon the other matter, 
Iknow, as a matter of fact, that since 
the decision of the Committee was given 
Mr. Darbishire has taken means to pro- 
VOL, CCCLVI. [rairp setes.] 





test against it to various Members of 
Parliament, and I‘ have no doubt his 
protest had some effect in the deletion 
of the scale in the other House. As I 
have already said, this was not a pro- 
posal made by the Board of Trade 
in laying the Bills upon the Table 
in Parliament, and I am: sure the 
Committee considered it with every 
care. As I have said before; the 
Members of the Committee in the 
House of Commons seem to have taken 
a different view. As it was not the 
original proposal on behalf of the Board 
of Trade, I should not be acting con- 
sistently were I to hold out any hope of 
accepting the Amendment with regard 
to Scale B. 


Toe Earn or CAMPERDOWN: I 
do not understand that the noble Lord 
has taken sufficiently into consideration, 
or, at all events, I doubt whether the 
House thoroughly understands, how 
very large the effect of this Amendment 
is. The striking out of these lines 


from Scale II. has this effect: 
that they reduce for the future the 
charges which the railways are ‘en- 
titled to make under Class B to 1:25d. 
for the first 20 miles; to ld. for the 
next 30 miles; to 0°80d. for the next 50 
miles, and for the remainder of the 
distance to 0°50d. My Lords, you must. 
give due weight to what are the ex-- 
isting maximum charges of the railways. 
at the present time. I do not at all say 
that it is aconclusive argument, or that 
it is the only element to be considered? 
in the case; but, at the same time, it is. 
one of the elements which the House is. 
in fairness bound to consider. Here are- 
the present rates for these lines: The- 
Chester and Holyhead has up to the: 
first 15 miles the right at the present: 
time of charging up to 2}d., and after- 
that 2d. Youare going to give it 1:25d_ 
for the first 20 miles, and then after that 
it falls to 1d. and below that figure, or, in 
other words, a reduction in the maximum 
rate of 50 per cent. or more. Exactly 
the same remark applies to the other 
lines. The Bangor and Bethesia is 
precisely in the position of the Chester 
and Holyhead. Then follow three more 
lines with at present the maximum 
charge of 2}d.; then there are two more 
2C 
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which are in the same condition. I 
believe there is one which has a 
maximum rate of 3d.; and all these are 
going to be cut. down to figures running 
from 1}d. downwards. I think the 
noble Lord was perfectly accurate in 
saying just now that the Board of Trade 
did not in the first instance propose any 
special scale for this; but Mr. Darbi- 
shire, the only witness who appeared 
against this proposal, distinctly stated 
that this proposal of the Board of Trade 
is “too tight ”—that was his own expres- 
sion—and he said he certainly thought 
they ought to have something more than 
was by the Board of Trade. 
Then his counsel the next day said: “I 
think if you take 14d. upon the short 
lines”—and most of these lines are 
small ; in fact, all of them are small 
except the Chester and Holyhead—“ and 
1}d. on the Chester and Holyhead that 
would be fair.” It was under con- 
sideration for some time, and when 
finally it came under the consideration 
of the Board of Trade they did not 
oppose it. Having heard the whole dis- 
cussion, either Mr. Courtenay Boyle or 
Lord Balfour being generally there, they 
said, “ We oppose the 2d., but we do not 
oppose the 17d.,” and these figures were 
put in. Ifthe noble Lord will not go the 
length which my noble Friend asks ; yet, 
atall events, I would ask him to consider 


whether, seeing what you have done in 
Class A, it does not follow almost asa 
necessity, and, further than that, whether 
it does not follow as a matter of justice, 
that you should give some special 
charges for these lines under Class B? 
Slate is almost entirely the article in 


question here, and, of course, the 
gradients are peculiar, and the circum- 
stances under which these lines were 
made are peculiar. I was so successful 
last time that Iam going to invite the 
noble Lord’s attention, and even perhaps 
the attention of the noble Marquess, who 
may, perhaps, be in a benevolent frame 
of mind, to this reduction from 1-50d. 
or 1:25d. rather than leave the matter 
in the position in which it now stands, 
which, I think, is not fair to the Railway 
Companies. I am notin any way urging 
this as the advocate of the Railway Com- 
panies, for I sat 48 days trying to find 
fault with them, and trying to find fault 
with the traders ; and the result of all my 
The Earl of Camperdown 





examinations and lucubrations is that if 
your Lordships sanction this as it now 
stands in the Schedule you will be 
doing what is not fair: towards the 
railways. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: The 
first line in regard to which the Motion 
is made is the Chester and Holyhead. 
The noble Lord quoted—we have both 
quoted—more than once the authority of 
Mr. Darbishire, and he said quite dis- 
tinctly that his counsel assented to a 
small scale on the smaller lines, but 
what he assented to was 1°25d. for the 
Chester and Holyhead. 1:25d. is the 
scale now in the Bill, even if this Amend- 
ment is not accepted, and, therefore, 
upon the noble Lord’s authority, and for 
the reasons | have stated before, I really 
cannot go back from what I have said, 
or accept this Amendment in any 


form. 


Tre Eart or CAMPERDOWN : But 
what does the noble Lord say with regard 
to the other line? He has only mentioned 
the Chester and Holyhead. The noble 
Lord will also remember, of course, that 
the waggons are included. 


*Lorpv BALFOUR or BUXLEIGH: 
There is that difference, certainly, be- 
tween Class A and Class B; but I am 
unable to accept the Amendment for a 
special scale to Class B in any form. 


*Lorp BELPER: It is extremely diffi- 
cult to discuss details in this House, 
but I think the result is that the rate 
in Class A is decidedly higher than in 


Class B; that is to say, a trader can 
carry an unmanufactured article in the 
rough more cheaply than he can carry 
the same article if it is in a partly 
manufactured state. Take bricks, for 
example, which I mentioned before. 
There is a large traffic upon this line of 
that kind, and they actually have to 
carry the bricks cheaper than the clay 
that is to be made into bricks. As 
regards the traffic upon the Chester and 
Holyhead Line, Mr. Darbishire is no 
authority, as the noble Lord says, because 
he did not offer anything ; but as far as 
the small lines are concerned, the Board 
of Trade are giving less than even the 
traders are willing to accept. 
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Moved; in page 12, scale 2, after the. words (“‘ Cockermouth and Worki nm”) 
insert as an addition to such scale: ; 
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—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


On Question, their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 16; Not-Contents 19. 


Schedule agreed to. 
Bill reported, with an Amendment. 
Standing Committee negatived. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [n.t.).—(No. 262.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 


passed, and sent to the Commons; and 
to be printed as amended. (No. 287.) 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 
(No. 334.) 
Read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 


- TURBARY (IRELAND) BELL.—(No. 266.) 
THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3* (according to order). 


Eart WEMYSS : My Lords, before 
the Motion is put that. this Bill do pass, 
I should like to say a few words upon it. 
I do so simply as a moral protest against 
this kind of legislation. This Bill pro- 
bably follows necessarily on the Land Bill, 
which has occupied so much of the time 
of Parliament. during the present 
Session, Those who have from the first, 
during the past 21 years, protested 





-You have the 








against all this kind of legislation as one 
evil ieading to another, are bound, and, 
I think, justified, in saying, as I shall 
say, simply asa moral protest against its 


passing—Not-Content. Your Lordships 
must have observed from the beginning 
that no sooner has one measure of this 
kind passed than it has been fol- 
lowed by another. This is a corollary of 
the Land Bill. It is not only as regards 
Ireland that we have the evil of subse- 
quent mischievous legislation, but the 
principles which have been adopted in 
Ireland find their way across the Channel 
to other countries. Take the Irish 
legislation and the Land Court. You 
find that the same principles have crossed 
the Channel and taken root in Scotland. 
Crofters’ Commission, 
you have the Courts fixing rents there, 
and you may possibly have a Turbary 
Bill made in reference to Scotland. Not 
only that, my Lords, but I think the 
principle goes a great deal further, for it 
appears to me—and I should be glad if 
my noble Friend can draw any distinc- 
tion between the cases—that there is no 
more reason for legislation of this kind 
in Ireland and Scotland than there is in 
England and Wales, and, further than 
that, in the shops of London. Why 


should not the shopkeepers of London 
have money provided for them to buy 
2C2 
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their shops on the estates of the Duke 
of Bedford and the Duke of Westminster? 
This is the only reason I can see for 
drawing a distinction, and I should like 
to know whether the noble Lord is able 
to draw any other than that, as yet, the 
farmers in the’ Lowlands of Scotland, 
and in England, and Wales, pay their 
rent, and do not take pot shots at their 
landlords ; that one set of people are 
obedient, and law abiding, while the 
other is lawless and violent? and you 
have encouraged them by this utterly 
rotten kind of legislation. All I have 
to say is that in this kind of legislation 
there is a racy Irish flavour about it 
which makes it really comical. What 
has been the great complaint in Ireland ? 
Why, landlordism. The one wish of the 
Irish tenant was to abolish landlordism, 
and here you have been engaged the 
whole of this Session in encouraging 
landlordism a hundredfold. We who 
hold other views have nothing for it 
but to say as a moral protest “Not- 
Content” tothe passing of such a Bill as 
this. 


Bill passed. 


METALLIFEROUS MINES (ISLE OF MAN) 
BILL.—(No. 225.) 
POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 254.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 269.) 
Commons Amendment to Lords 
Amendments considered (on Motion), 
and agreed to. 


IMPRISONMENT UNDER THE VACCI- 
NATION ACTS. 
QUESTION——-OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp HERSCHELL, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government whether it 
was within the power of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department to 
cause persons fined for non-compliance 
with the Vaccination Laws to be treated 
otherwise than as simple imprisonment 
prisoners—i.e., as convicted criminal 

" prisoners not sentenced to hard labour, 
by ordering them to be treated as first- 
class misdemeanants, or in any other 

Earl Wemyss 
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way; and, if so, whether he would 
consider the expediency of giving diree- 
tions that they should be so treated, said : 
My Lords, this question arises out of 
another question which I put to Her 
Majesty’s Government the other day 
with reference to the treatment of per- 
sons who are committed to prison in 
consequence of breaches of the Vaccina- 
tion Laws, the question being whether it 
is competent to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to treat them 
otherwise than as criminal prisoners not. 
sentenced to hard labour, which, as I 
understand, is now stated to be the form 
of imprisonment now imposed upon them, 
or whether he can subject them to some 
different kind of treatment. I pointed 
out on the last occasion why it seemed 
to me expedient, if it were possible in 
the interests of vaccination quite as 
much as on account of the protests of 
those who object to it, to adopt such a 
course. I observe in the answer given 
in another place, if it was correctly re- 
ported, to a somewhat similar question 
asked since I put down this question on 
the Paper, that the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department has no power at 
all to treat persons imprisoned for breach 
of the Vaccination Laws otherwise than 
as ordinary criminal prisoners. I do 
not quite understand on what that 
is founded, or whether it results 
from some reading of the 38th sec- 
tion of the Prisons Act, 1877, which was 
passed at the instance of the noble 
Viscount opposite,{and which seems to 
me, I confess, to'apply to such cases, be- 
cause it provides that the Secretary of 
State may make, alter, or add rules with 
regard to the classification of prisoners 
imprisoned for failure to pay sums of 
money under «in order, or sums of money 


‘| which have been adjudged to be paid by 


order of a Justice or Justices, so that - 
such rules are made in accordance with 
the Act of 1865. I have only lately 
looked at the Act, and the impression on 
my mind is that it enables the Secre- 
tary of State to mitigate the course of 
imprisonment imposed for default of pay- 
ment, or in default of distress, to satisfy 
a sum of money ordered to be paid. 
That seems to me to be just the position 
of many, if not all, those persons who 
are committed to prison for, breach of 
the Vaccination Laws, and, therefore, I 
do not understand why it is sugges 
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there is no power to mitigate the 
punishment, and that such persons 
must be treated as convicted criminals 
not sentenced to “‘ hard labour.” 


Lorp pk RAMSEY: The Secretary of 
State has, in his opinion, no power to do 
that which the noble and learned Lord 


wishes to see done—that is to say, 
the power of ordering convicted pri- 
soners to be treated as first-class 
misdemeanants does not belong to the 
Secretary of State. This power has been 
given to a Judge, and, perhaps, also— 
though this is not free from doubt—to a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction. The 
Secretary of State has not, therefore, by 
law the authority which the noble and 
Learned Lord suggests he has. I gather 
from the noble and learned Lord’s 
remarks that he takes a different view of 
this altogether, and, of course, I shall 
consider it my duty to lay those remarks 
before the Home Secretary,’ and to 
mention to him the Act which the noble 
and learned Lord has quoted to-night. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My question, if 
i may be allowed to say so, pointed to 
this: I understood these persons were 
receiving the treatment of convicted 
criminal prisoners not sentenced to 
“hard labour.” That was the statement 
made to me ; but what I was pointing out 
was that there is power in the Secretary 
of State by classification to mitigate, 
though not to increase, the punishment if 
it is imprisonment inflicted on persons for 
non-payment of a sum ordered to be 
paid or in default of distress. Whether 
they ought to be called convicted persons 
or not I do not know, but I would venture 
to call the attention of the Secretary of 


_ State to their treatment. 


Lorp bE RAMSEY: I quite under- 
stand—* convicted offenders” is the 
point. I can only say that I will lay the 
noble and learned Lord’s view before the 


Home Secretary. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Seven o’clock, till ‘To- 
morrow, Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 30th July, 1891. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


HANOVER CHAPEL BILL [LORDS]. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [29th July], “That 
Standing Order 243 be suspended, and 
that the Bill be now read the third time.” 
—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Queen’s Consent signified. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now. read the third 
time.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.”—(Mr. Henry J. 
Wilson.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


(3.10) Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 
S.): I hope the Amendment will not be 
pressed, as it is a somewhat unusual 
course to move the rejection of a Bill 
without assigning any reasons for the 
Motion. Perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, I had better say a word as to 
what the Bill does, and why it is con- 
sidered to be necessary. It is a Bill 
which after having received discussion 
in the House was referred to a Select 
Committee of five members — three 
selected in the usual way and two 
nominated by the Committee of Selection. 
I was one of the two nominated by the 
Committee of Selection, and I can safely 
say that both of us entered the Com- 
mittee with perfectly open minds. Neither 
of us took part in the Division upon 
the second reading, and neither of us had 
the slightest bias either one way or the 
other. The fact of the matter is, that the 
existing Church has come to be altogether | 
unsuited to the wants of the parish, and 
it has been thought desirable to dispose 
of the site and erect another Church: 
in the centre of the parish where it will 
better meet the necessities of the aioe 





I may add that the Bill is unanimously 





Hanover 
supported by the inhabitants of the 
ish 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I rise to protest 
against debating so small a question 
at so late a period of the Session. 
The whole question has already been 
fully discussed. I do not deny that the 
right hon Gentleman has put all the facts 
clearly and cogently before the House, 
but we have heard them already and 
there is nothing more to be said upon 
the matter. Certainly nothing has 
occurred to-day to remove from the 
minds of hon. Members that a complete 
job is being perpetrated. 

(3.14.) . Viscounr CRANBORNE 
(Lancashire, N.K., Darwen): The hon. 
Member who moved the rejection of the 
Bill refrained from giving any reasons 
why a measure, which was fully dis- 
cussed upon the Second Reading and 
has passed the ordeal of a Committee, 
should be rejected at the eleventh hour. 
When the Bill was before the House for 
Second Reading we were told that the 
measure was very much opposed by the 
parish, and it was pointed out that there 
was a petition against it from the Vestry. 
It appeared, however, when the Com- 
mittee met upstairs that the Vestry 
had withdrawn their petition and 
that the Bill was altogether unopposed 
except by a certain charitable Trust. 
One of the great points on the Second 
Reading was that it was proposed to 
destroy an artistic monument, but no 
architects for artistic purposes appeared 
before the Committee at all. The Insti- 
tute of Architects did petition, but no 
appearance was put in in support of the 
petition. The hon. Member for Leices- 
ter (Mr. Picton) cross-examined the 
witnesses in order to prove his conten- 
tion, but he completely failed; and it 
was shown that the removal of the 
chutch will be of material advantage to 
the inhabitants of the parish. I am 
afraid that the Motion to reject the Bill 
is to be attributed to that bitter opposi- 
tion to improvements in the Church of 
England of which we had a signal in- 
stance yesterday afternoon. I hope that 
all fair-minded Members of the House 
will combine to resist the opposition 
offered to this Bill. 

(3.20.) Mr. WOOTTON ISAAC- 
SON (Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I hope 
that the Amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. Childers 
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As a resident of the parish, I can assure 
hon. Members that the removal of 
this church is very much needed 
by an increasing and populous dis- 
trict, and it would be a loss. 
to the neighbourhood if the Bill, 
were rejected. It is simply an exchange 
of one site for another, and if the removal 
takes place there will be an excellent 
church, with a parsonage as well. The 
population to be served is a working: 
class population, who will be placed ata 
great disadvantage if the Bill is rejected. 

Mr. W. H. CROSS (Liverpool, West. 
Derby): The Bill was referred to a 
hybrid Committee at the special request. 
of the opponents. The Committee went 
very fully into every matter, and the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras(Mr.T. H. Bolton), 
although invited to place his views 
before the Committee, did not appear, 
and no real opposition was offered to the 
Bill. I do not think the Committee 
could have done more than they did to 
satisfy the- reasonable wishes of the 
opponents of the measure, and it does: 
seem to me unreasonable that the hon. 
Member for Holmfirth (Mr. H. J. 
Wilson) should now, without a word of 
explanation, move the rejection of the: 
Bill. 

(3.25.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I do not object to the protest: 
of the hon. Member for Lanarkshire: 
(Mr. C. Graham) against a waste of, 
time, but it is somewhat singular that, 
the bon. Member who moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill did not utter a word. of: 
explanation in doing so. He did not 
even state that he thought all the argu- 
ments on the subject had been ex- 
hausted, and that a further speech was 
unn That being so, it appears 
to me as if the hon. Member’s motive in 
the action he had taken was not to save 
the time of the House, but the hope that 
if the House proceeded to a Division at 
once the Bill would be rejected. That 
appears to me to have been the motive 
that actuated the hon. Member, but, if 
it was not so, perhaps he will rise in his 
place and clear himself of it. I have 
laid it down over and over again that if 
a Bill has been read a second time, re- 
ferred to a Committee and passed by that 
Committee after being examined in all 
its details, and if, too, the Bill is de- 
fended by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Third Reading stage 
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before the House, it would be a de- 
struction of our method of procedure and 
an abuse of power if the House insisted 
for some private reason on ruining the 
Bill against the well-considered decision 
of the majority on the Second Reading 
and against the views of the Committee. 
There is a word often used in the House, 
the meaning of which I think is rarely 
strictly examined—-I refer to the word 
“ obstruction.” Cries of obstruction are 
often raised, and, in my opinion, 
frequently without justice. In connec- 
tion with this word, I think I may refer 
to a speech which I made in this House 
10 years ago, in which I attempted to 
define what obstruction is. I then laid 
down that obstruction is not prolonging 
a Debate in order to secure greater 
objection or fresh discussion in the 
House or in the country. That may be 
justifiable. What I consider to be ob- 
struction is the use of the power given 
by the forms of the House by a few 
persons to defeat what is the desire of 
the majority, after the question has been 
thoroughly examined, after every argu- 
ment has been stated, and after the 
House and the country know exactly 
what is in issue. If the House, on the 
chance position it was then in, at five 
minutes past 3 o’clock, had used the 
power which the Members then had to 
defeat the Bill, although the Members 
then present might have been in the 
majority, their action would have been, 
in my opinion, open to the charge of 
obstruction such as I have attempted to 
define. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
On a point of order, Mr. Speaker, we 
have just heard from a very responsible 
Member of the House an ex parte defini- 
tion of “obstruction,” which I do not 
wish to go forth as the correct defini- 
tion. I therefore ask you whether we 
are to accept that definition or not. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is so good a judge of order 
that I can add nothing to what he has 


said. 

(3.30.) Sm H. JAMES (Bary, Lan- 
cashire): Like many other Members 
present, all I know of the Bill is 
that it has passed the Second Reading, 
and that a very strong Committee 
has reported in its favour. I admit 
that on some occasions the House 
might properly and rightly overrule the 
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decisions of a Committee ; but it is alto- 
gether unusual to ask the House to do 
so withont a single reason being given. 
why it should be done. My mind is 
quite open on the matter, and I ask 
those who dissentjfrom the Report of the 
Committee on this Bill to state the 
reasons why the Bill should not be 
passed. If hon. Gentlemen who are 
against the Bill do not think it worth 
their while to give one reason why the 
decision of the Committee should be up- 
set, I shall certainly think it right to 
vote in favour of the decision of the 
Committee. 


(3.33.) The House divided :—Ayes 
85 ; Noes 55.—(Div. List, No. 400.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


(3.40.) Standing Order 84 was read, and 
amended in line 4, by leaving out the words 
“and the total amount of fees, including the 
prescribed fee for enlargement, under Section 
17 of ‘The Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks: 
Act, 1883,’ due and to become due on the 
patent shall be deposited with the Comptroller. 
before the meeting of the Committee on the 
Bill, and such deposit proved before the Com- 
mittee.” 

Standing Order 21 was read, and amended 
in line 1, by leaving out, after the word “ on,”’ 
the word “a,” and by leaving out, after the 
word “ Sunday,” the word “ or.”’ 

Standing Order 23 was read, and amended 
in line 2, by leaving out, after the word “on,” 
the word “‘a,’”’ and by leaving out, after the 
word “‘ Sunday,” the word “ or.” 

Standing Order 39 was read, and amended 
in line 1, by leaving out, after the word 
“sections,” the word “ or,” and by inserting, 
after the word ‘‘ Reference,” the words “ or 
Maps.” 

Standing Order 158 was read, and 
amended :— 

In (A.) line 9, by inserting after the word: 
“compensated,” the words “ or interested.” 

In (B8.) line 26, by inserting after the word’ 
“ passengers,” the words “ and if the Company 
shall make default in so opening the said 
Railway [Tramway or Subway] the deposit 
fund shall be applicable and shall be applied 
as provided by the next following section.” 

In (c.) line 22, by leaving out the words 
“and for which injury or loss no compensation 
or inadequate compensation shall have been 
paid.” 

In line 34, by inserting after the word 
“ gndertaking,”’ the words “ [in the case of a 
penalty the Railway or Railways in respect of 
which the penalty has been incurred for any 
part thereof.” 
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In line 38, by inserting after the 
‘* depositors,” the word “ (Company).” 

In line 45, by adding after the word 
“omitted,” the words “In the case of a Rail- 
way Company omit the words ‘and has been 
ordered to be wound up,’ and ‘or to the liqui- 
dator or liquidators of the Company,’ and 
where there is no deposit omit the proviso.” 

Standing Order 175 was read, and amended 
by adding at the.end of the Standing Order, 
the words “and the total amount of fees 
(including the prescribed fee for enlargement 
under section 17 of ‘The Patents, Designs, 
and Trade Marke Act, 1883’), due and to 
become due on the patent, shall be deposited 
with the Comptroller General of Patents, 
Designs, and Trade Marks, before the meeting 
of the Committee on the Bill, and such deposit 
proved before the Committee.” 

Standing Order 1834 was read, and amended, 
in line 1, by leaving out the word ‘‘ contains,” 
and inserting the words “gives, revives, or 
extends.” 


(3.50.) Mr. COURTNEY : I beg now 
to move the following new Standing 
Order to follow Standing Order 193 :— 


“No Bill originating in this House for con- 
firming a Provisional Order or Provisional 
ertificate shall be read the first time after 
the Whitsuntide Recess.” 


It is simply intended by this Amend- 


word 


ment to convert into a Standiug Order 


what was adopted earlier in the Session 
as a Sessional Order. It is desirable 
to get these Bills before Committees 
early enough to secure their adequate 
consideration ; and the only question is 
whether it is better to choose a fixed 
-date or a moveable holiday. On the 
whole, I prefer to say Whitsuntide. 


New Standing Order to follow Stand- 
ing Order 193. 

(Provisional Orders and Provisional 
Certificates.) 

1934. Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 

“That no Bill, originating in this House, for 
confirming a Provisional Order or Provisional 
Certificate, shall be read the first time after 
the Whitsuntide Recess.””—(Mr. Courtney.) 

*Tuae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircnte, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
afraid that I do not quite agree with my 
right hon. Friend. Having had some 
considerable experience in connection 
with Provisional Order Bills, I am of 
opinion that the period named by my 
right hon. Friend would be very incon- 
venicnt, and that it will be better to 
have regard to a particular period of the 
Session than toa holiday, which might 
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come as early as the 10th of May, or at 
any time within a range of four weeks 
after that date. Therefore, I propose as 
an Amendment to omit Whitsuntide and 
substitute the lst day of June. 


_Amendment proposed, to leave ont 
“ Whitsuntide recess,” and insert “ First 
day of June.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
May I ask whether the working of the 
Allotments Act will be prejudiced by 
fixing this date? 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): May I suggest that instead of 
fixing the 1st of June it would be better 
to name a definite time after the 
beginning of the Session. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The fixing of the 
date has reference rather to the end 
than to the beginning of the Session. 
The operation of the Allotments Act 
need uot be prejudiced by fixing this 
date, because other proceedings with re- 
gard to Provisional Orders will not be 
altered. 


Sir J. MOWBRAY (Oxford Uni- 
versity): In my opinion, the date fixed 
ought to have reference to the end of 
the Session and the difficulty of obtaining 
Members to sit on Committees as the 
Session advances. For this reason I 
think the lst of June would be preferable 
to Whitsuntide. 


Mr. COURTNEY : I am quite willing 
to try the experiment of adopting the 
1st of June instead of Whitsuntide. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “That ‘June Ist’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Standing Orders, as amended, agreed 
to. 


SLANDER OF WOMEN BILL,.—(No. 150.) 

(4.0.) Lords’ Amendment to be con- 
sidered forthwith; considered, and 
agreed to. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. . 244.) 

Lords Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Return ordered— 


“Showing, by Counties, the Free Quota and Extra Force of the Royal Jrish Constabulary 
nd for the year ended 31st day of March, 1891, in the following form :— 


throughout Ir 





(i.e., proportion 
of 10,006 Men) 


Countics and Depdt. 
assigned. 


Free Quota 
Extra Force 
authorised. 


Apportioned per 29 and 
30 Vic., c.103, s. 14. 





Average 
Extra Force 
chargeable. 


Men actually 


serving. 


Average 
Free Quota, 


Total Establishment. 


Average number of 




















—(Mr. Mahony.) 


TREASON FELONY (PERSONS UNDER 
SENTENCE). 


Address for— 


‘*A Return of the names and number of Per- 
sons now suffering sentences of Penal Servitude 
in Ireland and England as a consequence of 
conviction for Treason Felony, showing (a) the 
date of conviction ; (b) the length of the sen- 
tence; and (c) the prison where the convict is 
imprisoned.”’— (Mr. Parnell.) 


QUESTIONS. 


MR. MAGAN (CORRESPONDENCE). 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
‘to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
if he will grant the following Return, 
which appears on the Paper in my 
name :— 

“ Return of the Correspondence between Mr. 
L. P. yg and the Irish Land Commission, 
between Mr. Hayden and the Attorney General 
for Ireland, and between Mr. Percy Magan, 
g.P., and the Attorney General for Ireland and 
the Irish Land Commission, in reference to 
charges brought against Mr. Magan, of having 
fraudulently obtained money under the Arrears 
Act; and the Correspondence between Mr. 
Magan and the Lord Chancellor, and the Irish 
Office and the Lord Chancellor, in the same 
matter.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mapvey, Dublin 
University): I am afraid that I cannot 
give this Return in the exact form in 
which the hon. Member asks for it. I 
will communicate with the hon. Mem- 














ber as to the form in which it can be 
given. 

In reply to a question by Mr. 'Sextow 
(Belfast, W.), 

Mr. MADDEN said: My difficulty 
has reference to the correspondence be- 
tween the Irish Office and the Lord 
Chancellor, which concerns two separate 
Departments of the Government. 


THE RAJABAI TOWER TRAGEDY. 

Mr.S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Secretary of State is 
aware that among the public of Bombay 
serious alarm exists on account of the 
attitude and proceedings of the local 
police in connection with the case known 
as the Rajabai Tower Tragedy ; whether 
he is aware that, in that case, the medical 
men who first viewed the corpses of the 
two Parsi girls, on the afternoon of the 
25th of April, certified that there were 
on their persons certain marks indicating 
attempted outrage, but nevertheless, 
before the post-mortem examination was 
held, the police adopted, and throughout 
the inquiry maintained, the theory of 
accident, or suicide; that the man Aslajee, 
who was arrested the same evening 
on suspicion, was found to have his 
jacket torn and his trousers soiled, but 
that, nevertheless, he was released the 
same night, at 3 a.m., without even his 
person being examined or his clothes 
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detained; and that for 56 hours the 
police failed to follow up an important 
clue furnished to them in person by one 
of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace ; 
whether these, and other allegations, 
tending to show bias and neglect of duty 
on the part of the police, were set forth 
in a Memorial to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, signed by Sir Jamsetjee Jehee- 
bhoy, Sir Duishah Petit, and some 45,000 
inhabitants of Bombay, and praying that 
a complete investigation by independent 
and competent officers should be made 
into the facts of the case; whether the 
Secretary of State is aware that the said 
prayer was disregarded by the Bombay 
Government; that the man Aslajee was 
committed for trial upon incomplete 
evidence ; and that he was acquitted ; 
and whether the Secretary of State will 
order an independent investigation into 
this case with a view to allay the public 
alarm, and to clear the good name of the 
local police administration ? 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE vor INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): The Secretary of State has 
no official information as to the facts 
stated in the question. The Petition to 
the Bombay Government signed by Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeheebhoy and others seems 
to have been presented while the pro- 
ceedings against the accused man were 
going on. The Bombay Government very 
properly refused to interfere with the 
course of justice, but reserved the con- 
sideration of the necessity for further 
inquiry until the trial was concluded. 
The whole matter has received, and is 
receiving, the fullest attention of the 
Government of Bombay, and the Secre- 
tary of State sees no reason for inter- 
ference. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is in a position now to fix a day for 
taking the Indian Budget ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzy, St. George's, 


Hanover Square): We have thought of 
putting down the Indian Budget for 
Monday or Tuesday next; but it is im- 
possible to come to any definite arrange- 
ment until we are enabled to see how 
we stand in regard to Supply. 

Mr. S. Smith 
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WATER SUPPLY FOR OTLEY, 
SUFFOLK. 


Mr. STERN (Suffolk, Stowmarket) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether complaint 
has been made to his Department in 
reference to the neglect of the Wood- 
bridge Rural Sanitary Authority to carry 
out the Sanitary Act in connection with 
the supply of pure water to Otley, in 
Suffolk ; how many cases of illness and 
death from fever have occurred in that 
district during the last two years, and 
will the Local Government Board use its 
powers to compel the Local Authority to 
proceed at once with the necessary 
works ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircun, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): In Janu- 
ary of the present year the Local Go- 
vernment Board received a complaint as 
to the supply of water in the parish of 
Otley. They communicated with the 
Rural Sanitary. Authority, and were in- 
formed that the authority had directed 
that inquiry should be made by the 
Medical Officer of Health, and that it 
appeared from his Report that there was 
ground for complaint. They resolved 
that the owners should be required to 
provide a proper supply for the use of 
their tenants ; and that if they failed to 
comply the authority would order the 
necessary works to be carried out, and 
charge the expenses upon them. This 
reply was communicated to the com- 
plainant, and the Board have received no 
further complaint in the matter. I have 
since been informed by the Sanitary 
Authority that they have called upon 
the owners of the properties in question 
to provide a proper supply of water. It 
is stated, in answer to my inquiries, that 
no deaths from fever at Otley are shown 
by the Registrar General’s Reports 
during the two years ended 3lst Decem- 
ber last, but the authority are unable 
to furnish information as to the number 
of non-fatal cases of fever. The Local 
Government Board have not at present 
any facts showing that their intervention 
in the way of directing a local inquiry 18 
necessary, but they will communicate 
further with the authority, with the 
view of obtaining more precise informa- 
tion as to the action which has been 
taken by them, and as to its results. 
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ENGLISH PRISON OFFICIALS. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether English 
prison officials are obliged to dress in 
uniform when off duty ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARIMENT (Mr. Marrnews, 
Birmingham, E.): There is no general 
order on the subject in local prisons. 
In convict prisons officers are permitted 
to wear plain clothes when on leave of 
absence, but on no other occasion. 


TITHE REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture why fees are 
demanded for inspection of the Tithe 
Reference Books; whether those books 
were prepared at public expense; and 
whether he will consider the de- 
sirability of permitting the examina- 
tion of such books without charge, as is 
permitted in regard to documents at the 
Patent, the Record, and other public 
Offices ? 

Tut PRESIDENT or truz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaprtin, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford): Fees have hitherto 
been demanded for the inspection of the 
Tithe Reference Books in order to cover 
the cost. of an attendant capable of 
affording and explaining information 
respecting them, as well as for taking 
them out and replacing them. The 
tithe apportionments and maps were 
prepared in part at the public expense 
and in part at the expense of the land- 
owners in the several parishes. It is 
not the case, I. am informed, that the 
inspection of documents is permitted in 
the Patent, Record, and other Public 
Offices without fees, and, so far as I am 
at present informed, I am aware of no 
reason for remitting the fees in this 
case. 


THE ROSS BENCH OF MAGISTRATES, 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, with reference 
to the remission of one-half of the sen- 
tence of imprisonment which was 


upon William Jarvis by the Ross Bench 


of Magistrates, advised by him in June 
last, upon statements made to him in 
memorials and letters from the neigh- 
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bourhood, alleging, inter alia, that the 
punishment was excessive, and that 
evidence was improperly admitted by 
the Bench, whether he is aware that, 
at the recent Herefordshire Summer 
Assizes, James Green, who had been 
sent for trial for criminal assault by the 
same Bench, was discharged as not. 
guilty, and Mr. Baron Pollock stopped 
the case, saying that it ought never to 
have been sent for trial; whether he is 
aware that the Chairman of the Ross 
Bench is a clergyman 80 years of age, 
the next Magistrate a doctor nearly 90 
years of age, three other Mayistrates 
clergymen, and six military men, and 
only two lawyers who never attend the 
Bench, and that the recently appointed 
Clerk to the Magistrates is a man who 
has had no legal education, and is not a 
lawyer; whether Mr. William Hebb, 
the Registrar to the Newent County 
Court, who is also a practising solicitor 
at Ross, wrote to the right hon. Gentle- 
man on 22nd June, pointing out that 
the Magistrates had no responsible 
clerk ; and whether, under the circum- 
stances, he will point out to the Magis- 
trates on the Ross Bench that it is de- 
sirable that they should appoint a trained 
lawyer as their clerk ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have only seen 
@ newspaper account of the case against 
James Green, in which there is nothing 
to indicate that the learned Judge said 
or implied anything by way of censure 
on the Ross Bench. I will, however, 
make inquiry of the Judge on this. 
point. It must not be understood that, 
because I advised a remission of part of 
the sentence in the case of Jarvis, I 
intended in any way to find fault with 
the Bench. It was a question of the 
amount of punishment for an admitted 
offence, as to which there can properly 
be a difference of opinion. It is no 
part of my duty to inquire into the ages 
and professions of gentlemen holding 
commissions of the peace; and, with 
regard to the Clerk to the Justices, I 
have nothing to add to the answer 
which I gave on the 27th of April. 


WHITFIELD CHURCHYARD, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Mr. G.OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that an addition has been 
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made to the churchyard of Whitfield, 
Derbyshire, in the diocese of Southwell, 
the land being conveyed under a private 
Trust to the vicar and churchwardens as 
a parish burial ground for the inhabitants 

the parish, but to be used only for 
burials in accordance with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England, 
burials under the Burial Act of 1880 
being for that reason prohibited ; 
whether he is aware that an addition 
kas also been made to the churchyard 
of Tettenhall, in the diocese of Lichfield, 
on the same conditions and with the 
same result; and whether, in view of 
the fact that the 9th section of the 
Burial Act of 1880 provides that such 
conditions shall not be imposed in any 
churchyard or part of the churchyard of 
amy parish, he will take steps to prevent 
the Nonconformist inhabitants of the 
two parishes named being deprived of 
the rights secured or intended to be 
secured to them by such Act? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
made inquiry, and am informed that in 
neither case is the ground part of the 
churchyard. These are private burial 
grounds governed by the terms of the 
deed of Trust. The Act of 1880 does not 
apply to such grounds, and it was not 
the intention of Parliament to interfere 


with private Trusts of this character. 


COST OF ASSIZE PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board if his attention has been 
called to the refusal of certain County 
Councils to reimburse Quarter Sessions 
boroughs the costs of prosecutions at 
Assizes of prisoners committed for trial 
from such boroughs; and whether, inas- 
much as Section 35 of “The Local 
Government Act, 1888,” makes all costs 
of such prosecutions (formerly reim- 
bursed from Her Majesty’s Treasury) a 
charge upon the County Fund, the 
Government will take such steps as may 
be necessary to prevent Quarter Sessions 
boroughs from being placed in a worse 
financial position in this matter than they 
were in before the passing of “ The Local 
Government Act, 1888,” and of the 
grants in aid of local taxation ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has not 
been called to the refusal of any County 
Council to reimburse Quarter Sessions 
boroughs the cost of prosecutions at 

Mr. G. Osborne Morgan 
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Assizes of prisoners committed “for trial 
from those boroughs. ' I infer from the 
question that a difference has arisen 
in some case ' between a County Council 
and the Town Council of a borough on 
this point. Ifthe facts of this particular 
case are com.iunicated to the Local 
Government Board the question will 
receive their consideration. 


BROOMFIELD SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

Mr. ROWNTREE: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is 
aware that the school district of Broom- 
field, in the County of Somerset, had in 
1881 a population of 420, and has now a 
population of about 380; whether the 
small population grant (Art. 104 of the 
present Code) has been ‘paid to the 
national school in this district since the 
year 1886; and, if so, for what years; 
and by what legal authority has this 
grant been paid to a school in a district 
whose population exceeds 300 ? 

*[fne VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): A grant of £15 has been 
paid to the Broomfield School for many 
years, under the authority of Section 19 
of the Elementary Education Act, 1876, 
on the ground that the population 
within two miles, measured according to 
the nearest road, is less than 200, and 
that there is no other public elementary 
school recognised by the Department as 
available for that population. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOLS, WELLING- 
BOROUGH. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether the Education Department have 
entertained the application for annual 
grants to the new infants’ school pro- 
posed to be opened by the managers of 
All Saints’ Schools, at Wellingborough, 
in the Midland Road; whether he is 
aware that there are at present 700 
vacant places in four schools in the 
immediate neighbourhood, including one 
Church of England, one Roman Catholic, 
and two Board schools; whether the 
Department has also refused to sanction 
the provision of a new Board school in 
the neighbourhood of the Northampton 
Road, at the west end of Wellingborough, 
although the inhabitants of that growing. 
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district have petitioned the School Board 
to ide such a school; whether the 

Wellingborough School Board have repre- 
sented to the Education Department that 
the parents at the west end of the town 
wish to have a choice of schools, and that 
the existing accommodation in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood is unsuitable, being 
in denominational schools ; and whether 
he will re-consider these decisions in 
view of the provisions of the Act of 
1870, and especially with the 5th and 
18th sections of that Act? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: The new 
infants’ school which the Department 
‘have: sanctioned is only new: in the 
sense of its having been transferred to 
new buildings, and it is not the practice 
to place any obstacle in the way of 
managers improving their school accom- 
modation, whatever vacant places may 
be found in neighbouring schools. The 
Department have not refused to sanction 
the erection of a new Board school at 
the west end of the town, but. have, 
after careful inquiry, expressed an 
opinion that the project should, for the 
present, be deferred. Iam not able to 
follow the hon. Member in respect to his 
concluding suggestion, as it was a 
fundamental principle of tie Elemen- 
tary Education Act, 1870, and has since 
been an axiom of the Department’s 
administration that every public elemen- 
tary school is, ipso facto, suitable. 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E. ) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether an order has been given 
from the War Office to Messrs. Hebbert 
and Co., of James Street, Haymarket, 
S.W., for 10,000 pouches and belts for 
telegraph messengers ; if so, whether the 
contract permits Messrs. Ross & Co., 
of Grange Mills, Bermondsey, who were 
struck off the list of contractors, to cut 
and supply leather for the order ; and if 
the factory clause is inserted in the 
above contract ? 

*Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): Messrs. Hebbert 


& Co. hold the contract for ‘pouches 
and belts for telegraph messengers. 
Under the contract the contractors are 
required to have the cutting-out done on 
their own preffises, but there is no 
restriction as to the source. whence the 
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materials are procured, provided they 
comply with the prescribed pattern. The 
Factory Clause is included in the con- 
tract. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Would it be 
illegal for Messrs. Ross to deal in any 
way with the material they supply in 
cutting out the articles, seeing that they 
have been struck off the list of con- 
tractors ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Messrs. Ross and 
Co. are prohibited from providing any 
manufactured goods of any sort or kind. 
But contractors for the War Office have 
power to obtain the material in any mar- 
ket, provided the article complies with 
the terms of the contract. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) : 
Is not that a violation of the pledge 
given to the House when the question of 
contracts was under discussion ? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Were not 
Messrs. Ross struck off the list of con- 
tractors because the material they used 
for their articles was not of the right 
quality ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The material can 
be purchased anywhere, provided that it 
is according to contract, and care is taken 
to see that the conditions laid down are 
carried out. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Is the standard rate of 
wages given by these contractors ? 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The rates of wages 
are agreed upon and are published in the 
workshop, where every man can see 
what he is entitled to. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Why was this proviso made in this con- 
tract? If the wages are to be arranged 
by the Director of Contracts, the whole 
plan mentioned in the House as having 
been adopted by the Government falls to 
the ground. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The proviso was 
made in this case because the trade is 
not a general one, but peculiar to the. 
requirements of the War Department. 
There is no standard rate of wages, 
and no market for rejections. The 
War Office found that the wages offered 
to the people employed in this particular 
trade were what might be termed of a 
sweating description. It was felt that 
the Government ought to prevent their 
work being executed in that way, and 
for that reason a price was agreed upon 
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between the contractors and the War 
Office—a price which is known to the 
workpeople, and which they can obtain. 


THE SHARPSHOOTER AND THE 
SPANKER. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he has considered the finding of 
the Court of Inquiry appointed to 
examine into the cause of the burning 
of the fire-bars of the Sharpshooter, 
namely, “that it arose from the inex- 
perience of the stokers”; and: whether 
there was any evidence to show that the 
accident was due in some measure to the 
ase of sulphurous coal ; and whether it 
is true that another vessel belonging to 
the manceuvring squadrons, the Spanker, 
has had to return to port through the 
weakness of one of the boilers and de- 
fective machinery, and that, in conse- 
quence of these defects, will be unable 
to rejoin the division this season ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamuroy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): There was noevidence' to show 
that the burning of the fire-bars of the 
Sharpshooter was in any way due to the 
use of sulphurous coal. Welsh coal 
alone was used. In the case of the 
Spanker, the accident to the boiler was 
entirely due to the shortness of water, 
and not to weakness of construction, 
while the defect of the machinery was 
caused by the breakdown of one of 
the slide valves of the port low-pressure 
engine, an unaccountable accident in the 
opinion of the Court of Inquiry, and one 
in which no blame attached to anyone. 
The Spanker, after undergoing the neces- 
sary repairs, sailed to rejoin the Fleet on 
the 25th inst. 


A RECENT PRIZE FIGHT. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the report in the Standard and other 
papers of 28th July of the prize fight for 
£1,000 between Smith and Pritchard, 
‘which tok place on the night of 27th 
July, from which it appears that, not- 
withstanding that gloves were used, 
Pritchard was in the first round felled 
to the ground by a“ terrific body blow,” 
and in the third round Smith was twice 
‘driven half across the ring “ with terrific 
left-handers in the face,” and held on to 
Myr. Brodrick 
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the ropes for support, but that after this 
Pritchard knocked himdown twice,so that 
Smith was hanging half out of the ring, 
and Pritchard was declared the winner ; 
whether he is aware that the gloves 
which are used are mere evasions of the 
law, and that blows dealt with them are 
quite as damaging, and in some cases 
more so, than those dealt with fists; 
whether he is aware that prize fights 
under the name of glove fights have 
been on the increase during the last two 
years ; whether the police. were present 
at, or were aware of, the prize fight in 
question, and if the names of the pro- 
moters of the fight can be given; and 


whether he will take stringent steps to 


stop these fights, and to punish not only 
the combatants but those of all classes 
who promote and attend them ? 

Mr. E. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Rochester): May I ask whether, if 
proper gloves were used, these boxing 
matches are not perfectly legitimate ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have seen the 
paragraph quoted from the newspapers 
as to the prize fight between Smith and 
Pritchard. The police were not able to 


effect an entrance in time to be present 


at the encounter, which only lasted a few 
minutes, but they inform me that, having 
entered and seen both the pugilists im- 
mediately afterwards, the only injury 
they observed was a small swelling on 
Pritchard’s face. They saw a pair of 
ordinary 402. gloves, and have no evi- 
dence to rebut the statement made by 
all concerned that these were used in 
the encounter. The names of the chief 
persons taking part in the proceedings 
appear to be correctly given in the news- 
papers. The law as to what constitutes 
an illegal fight has been laid. down in 
the superior Courts. If evidence were 
forthcoming that the fight was of an 
illegal character, I should not hesitate to 
direct proceedings, whether it took place 
with or without gloves. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
The right hon. Gentleman must. not 
think I am against boxing, because I 
used to be very fond of it, but I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
in future, in any contest with or without 
gloves in which the finale consists inone 
of the combatants being “knocked out 
of time,” it will be within the power of 
the police to interfere amd regard it as a 
prize fight ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not quite 
sure that I appreciate the exact force of 
the expression “knocked out of time.” 
I have not the special knowledge of the 
subject that is possessed by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. I take it that the 
distinction is this: If two men for de- 
light or for exercise, or to test their 
skill, choose to box with or without 
gloves, it is not an illegal proceeding. 
If, on the other hand, they fight for the 
purpose of doing each other serious in- 
jury in order that one might be exhausted 
—that is, knocked out of time—the case 
is different. 

Se W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I wish to know whether, 
if a man is killed in one of these en- 
counters, it would be held to be a case 
of justifiable homicide ? A 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid I 
must decline to answer a question of 
possible law. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
As a specialist, I must apologise for 
having used a technical word. I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the fact that these men. were 
fighting for money does not alter the 
case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: 1 do not think 
the doing it for money has the slightest 
influence upon the question at all. 


THE WEST HIGHLANDS MAIL 
STEAMERS. 

Dr. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether any reduction is made 
to the Post Office when the mail steamers 
in the West Highlands are allowed to 
leave their routes for other than Post 
Office work in order to earn money for 
their owner ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): 1 am 
aware of only one route on which the 
mail steamer is allowed under special 
circumstances to make an occasional 
deviation from her course, and in that 
case the deviation is a condition of the 
contract, and the Postal Service does not 
suffer. Therefore no reduction of pay- 
ment by the Post Office is made. 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY OF 
STORNOWAY. 
Dr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is he aware 
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that serious loss and damage have been 
caused to the fishing industry of Storno- 
way, and to Lewis fishermen and others; 
in consequence of the local Customs 
officials prohibiting vessels to berth, 
load, and discharge at the inner quay, 
lately built along Cromwell Street, 
Stornoway, by the Stornoway Pier and 
Harbour Commissioners, until the same 
is legalised ; whether he is aware that 
several old piers and landing-places 
formed at one time part of the inner 
quay now reclaimed and rebuilt by the 
Stornoway Harbour Commissioners, and 
that vessels were always permitted to be 
berthed, discharged, and loaded at these 
piers and landing-places ‘without any 
objection on the part of the Customs 
local officials in the past, and will he 
give instructions that these objections 
be not persisted in as regards this inner 
quay; will he explain why, for the first 
time in 140 years, a demand has been 
made by the Board of Customs, on the 
representation of the local: Superinten- 
dent of Customs, that the Stornoway 
Pier and Harbour Commissioners should, 
at their own expense, construct and main- 
tain a watch-house and boat-house for 
the convenience of the local Customs 
officials, when there is a watch and boat 
house already in existence at Stornoway 
belonging to, ar rented by, the Customs ; 
whether such a demand is usual in the 
case of small harbours such as Storno- 
way; whether he is aware that the 
Stornoway Pier and Harbour Commis- 
sioners are at present applying to the 
Treasury and the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners for a loan to help them 
in providing additional harbour accom- 
modation, which is much required there ; 
and whether such loan was recommended 
to be granted by the Western Highlands 
and Islands Commissioners ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Board of 
Customs have declined to legalise the 
new quay at Stornoway until the 
Harbour Board fulfil their statutory 
obligation to provide proper watch- 
house and boat-house accommodation 
for the Customs officers. Such a demand 
is usual in the case of any harbour as 
soon as increase of trade or any other 
reason makes the want of such accommo- 
dation felt. At present there is no 
Customs boat-house at all in Stornoway, 
and the watch-house (which is not 
provided by the Harbour Board) is 
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quite unsuited for its purpose. I under- 
stand that a portion of the frontage 
covered by the new quay was formerly 
approved as a legal quay, but this 
portion has been partly built over, and 
had been for some time disused asa quay. 
I have not heard of serious loss being 
caused to the fishing industry by the 
prohibition, which only applies to vessels 
from foreign ports. The Harbour Board 
have not applied to the Treasury. They 
have, however, applied to the Board of 
Trade to sanction an application to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners for a 
loan on easy terms under the Harbours 
and Passing Tolls Act, 1861, but under 
the existing regulations loans cannot be 
made under this Act for mere facilities 
of trade, such as quays. It is true that 
the Highlands and Islands Commission 
recommended exceptional treatment in 
this case, but they coupled that recom- 
mendation with conditions which the 
Harbour Board has not seen its way as 
yet to accept. 


TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he can hold out any hope that the 
engineering branch of the Telegraph 
Service will bo placed on the same 
footing as the commercjal branch as 

s classification ; and, if not, will 
he state the reason for withholding the 
concession ? 

“Mr. RAIKES: The engineering 
branch performs work of a special 
character, and there does not appear to 
be any reason for making its classifica- 
tion uniform with that of another 
branch. But proposals affecting the pay 
of certain classes of engineering officers 
have been submitted to the Treasury, 
and are now receiving their Lordships’ 
careful consideration. 


SAVINGS BANK CLERKS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether a considerable number 
of clerks of the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment are still engaged on overtime, in 
addition to the clerks from other Govern- 
ment Departments, who since January 
have been working two and three hours 
a day, after completing a full day’s work 
in their own offices; whether, notwith- 
standing the overtime at present being 

Mr. Goschen 
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performed, he has decided, as stated by 
the Acting Controller of the Savings 
Bank, to transfer a number of Second 
Class Clerks from that Department; 
whether any such transfers have been 
made; whether, if further transfers are 
in contemplation, they will be to other 
Government Offices, or only to other 
branches of the Post Office ; and whether 
in every case the clerks transferred wilh 
take their seniority to the new Depart- 
ment? 

*Mr. RAIKES: At the present time 
very few clerks of the Savings Bank 
Department and no clerks belonging to 
other Government Departments are being 
employed there on overtime. Since the 
Ist of January last seven clerks of the 
Second Division have been transferred 
from the Savings Bank to other branches 
of the Post Office, three on their own 
applications, and the others in the in- 
terests of the Service. At the present 


moment no other transfers are in con- 
templation. 


SCOTCH FISHERY BOARD. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate from what date the increase of 
salary to the officers of the Fishery 
Board for Scotland, recently intimated 
by him, will take effect ; and upon what 
principle the officers are in future to be 
divided into first and second class ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P.B. 
Rosertson, Bute): In reply to the first 
part of the question, I have to inform 
the kon. Member that increase of pay is 
to date from the lst instant; and, in 
reply to the latter part, that the prin- 
ciple on which it is proposed to dis- 
tinguish the first from the second class 
of officers is that the former will be com- 
posed of those who perform more ardu- 
ous or more important daties. 


LOWER DIVISION CLERKS. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in view 
of the statement contained in the Trea- 
sury Letter to the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, dated 19th June, 
1884, with regard to the promotion of 
Lower Division clerks, the Treasury 
will endeavour, so far as is possible, to fill 
up vacancies in the First Division by the 
promotion of eligible and. qualified 
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Second Division clerks, many of whom 
are already in receipt of £200 per 
annum, thus saving £130 per annum on 
each promotion, as compared with a 
direct appointment of a new clerk at an 
initial salary of £200 per annum ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The “ Higher Divi- 
sion” spoken of in the Treasury Letter of 
1884, referred to by the hon, Member, is 
a class of much greater extent than the 
very reduced U pper Divisioncontemplated 
by the recent Royal Commission on Civil 
Establishments, who recommended the 
simple substitution of Second Division 
clerks for a large number of the Higher 
Division as it then existed, improving at 
the same time the pay of the Lower or 
Second Division. The Royal Commis- 
sioners have themselves considered the 
question of the promotion of Second 
Division clerks to the reduced Upper 
Division, and have expressed their 
opinions in the passage quoted by me in 
my answer to the hon. Member on June 
29. In these circumstances, I cannot go 
beyond that answer, or give any such 
pledge as he desires. 


MAGISTRATES’ CLERKS AS _ SOLICI- 
TORS TO LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr. ROWNTREE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment whether magistrates’ clerks or their 
partners are allowed to act as solicitors 
to any Licensed Victuallers’ Associa- 
tion ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am aware of no 
statutory restriction preventing a magis- 
trate’s clerk or his partner acting as 
solicitor to a Licensed Victuallers’ As- 
sociation. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I beg 
to ask the hon. Member for Penrith (Mr. 
J. W. Lowther) whether the Charity 
Commissioners have yet received a reply 
from the Governors of St. Paul’s School 
to the allegations made by members of 
the Fulham Vestry and by the late Mr. 
James Beal ; and whether he will com- 
municate its purport to the House ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Charity Commissioners 
have now received a reply from the 
Governors of St. Paul’s Rchool, which 
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communications between the Commis- 
sioners and the Governors are lengthy 
and complicated, and it would be un- 
desirable in the interests of the school 
that, in the present stage of the 
negotiations, they should be made public. 


Companies. 


THE GARDENERS’ COMPANY. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
report of a meeting of the Court of 
Aldermen of the City of London, held on 
the 28th instant, at which the Gardeners’ 
Company was granted a livery, not 
exceeding 60 in number, who will 
become electors of the City of London ; 
and whether Her Majesty's Government 
will take the necessary steps by legisla- 
tion to prevent the manufacture of faggot 
votes ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I cannot give any 
undertaking upon this matter. So far 
as I am aware at present, Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of open- 
ing up the question of Parliamentary 
reform next Session. 







PRISONERS’ WITNESSES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has. 
been drawn to the following observations. 
of Mr. Justice Wills at the Staffordshire 
Summer Assizes :— 

‘* Itis the practice at most large gaols for the 

officials to go round a week before the trial and 
ask if prisoners desire to have any witnesses 
sent for. I wish this were customary at all gaols, 
as it is only right that it should be; ” 

and whether he will give directions that 

this practice shall be adopted at all 

gutta ¥ 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not seen 
the observations of the learned Judge ; 
but the practice which he commends 
seems to me to be a good one, and I have 
no objection to giving an order for its 
general adoption. 


LONDON WATER COMPANIES. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) : 
I had intended to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
Kast London Waterworks Company, and 
other London Water Companies, have 
been charging on the new assessment, 





demands careful consideration. The 
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which came into force in April last, 
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increased rates for the three months 
preceding the date of such assessment 
coming into force; and whether this 
demand for such increase by the Water 
Companies is legal? At the request of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I beg to post- 
pone the question. 


THE GRANT IN RELIEF OF SCOTCH 
LOCAL RATES. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether it 
would be competent for a County Council 
to apply its share of the sum of £100,000, 
proposed to be given in relief of local 
rates in Scotland, wholly and ex- 
élusively in relief of the county rates 
paid by owners only ? 
~ Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : It is pro- 
posed to give to the County Councils 
complete discretion as to the mode of 
relieving ‘ fates ; and it is presumed that 
this discretion will be exercised in the 
interests of the general body of rate- 
payers, by whom they are elected. It 
would, of course, be competent for them 
to follow the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, or to adopt any other 
application of the grant; but this is 
merely another way of saying that we 
propose to give an unfettered discretion 
to the popularly elected local administra- 
tive bodies. 

Mr. HUNTER: Arising out of the 
question, may I ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, having regard to the 
contentious matters that would arise in 
connection with the distribution of this 
money in Scotland, he cannot adopt the 
same course in this case as the Chief 
Secretary adopted in respect to Ireland, 
and postpone the application of the 
money until next year? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Treasury is 
never unwilling to postpone the pay- 
ment of money to Local Authorities. If 
there is a general desire for the postpone- 
ment on the part of Scotch Members, I 
think it may be done. I will consult 
with my noble Friend the Secretary for 
Scotland and the Lord Advocate on the 
matter. 


Mr. HUNTER: The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell Bannerman), who is un- 
able to be present, has asked me to press 
the Government to postpone the Vote as 
suggested. 

Mr. Howell 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State forthe Colonies 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation with reference to the diff- 
culties which have arisen in British 
Honduras ; whether the report is true 
that the unofficial Members of the 
Legislative Council have resigned ina 
body, and that their places have been 
filled by gentlemen holding office under 
the Government ; whether the Supreme 
Court of the Colony has pronounced a 
Council so constituted to be unconstitu- 
tional, and the taxation levied under 
their authority to be illegal ; and 
whether, in view of somewhat similar 
incidents having occurred in other 
Crown Colonies, the Government will 
assent to the appoinjment of a Select 
Committee or a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the relations between the 
Colonial Office and the Crown Colonies ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY. ox 
STATE ror tas COLONIES (Baron H, 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): No 
difficulties have arisen in British Hon- 
duras, except in connection with the re- 
signation of the unofficial Members of the 
Legislative Council, the grounds for 
which could not be stated within the 
limits of an answer. Their places have 
been provisionally filled by the appoint- 
ment of gentlemen holding office in 
order that the Legislative Council may 
be duly constituted for the despatch of 
business. Her Majesty’s Government 
were advised that this course was neces- 
sary and legal. As regards the third 
paragraph of the question, it has been 
reported by telegraph that the Supreme 
Court has given such a decision ; but 
the terms’ of, and reasons for, that 
decision have not yet been received. It 
is hoped that the differences between the 
late unofficial Members and the Govern- 
ment will be satisfactorily arranged ; and 
Her Majesty’s Government have no in- 
tention of holding any such inquiry as is 
suggested. 


THE BELVILL ESTATE, COUNTY 
ANTRIM, 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord. 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that the tenants in the Belvill Estate, 
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County Antrim, purchased from Lady 
Harberton their holdings at 174 years’ 
purchase in 1887, with an agreement for 
interest to be paid instead of rent until 
purchase completed, and the first allow- 
ance in accordance therewith made on 
lst November, 1887; that the title 
has been proved and the security eatis- 
factory, and the matter for some time in 
the hands of the Commissioners; and 
will he explain what is the reason of the 
delay, and when will the purchase date 
from ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Land Commissioners report 
that none of the applications referred to 
were lodged until October, 1889, and 
that they have long since been ruled 
upon as to security and title. I gather 
from the Commissioners’ Report that if 
there has been any subsequent delay in 
completing the transactions it does not 
rest with them. 


IMPORTATION OF CATTLE INTO 
IRELAND. 

Mr. JUSTIN MCCARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he can tell the House the 
reason why the Lord Lieutenant has 
lately refused permission for the im- 
portation of cattle into Ireland from a 
district of Scotland which is not 
scheduled, and from which the cattle 
could be moved anywhere throughout 
England, Scotland, and Wales ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Lord 
Lieutenant grants permission to import 
cattle from Great Britain into Ireland 
in all cases where, after due inquiry 
into the previous history of the cattle 
proposed to be imported and their sur- 
roundings, it is considered safe that such 
importation should take place. There 
has been no case, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, of refusal where the requisite con- 
ditions have been fulfilled. 

Dr. MACDONALD: Is it actually the 
law that cattle cannot be imported into 
Ireland from England except with the 
previous permission of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Lord 


Lieutenant undoubtedly has power to 
make such regulations regarding the im- 
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portation of cattle into Ireland as he 
deems necessary, and he can prevent 
cattle from being imported if he is of 
opinion that any risk would be in- 
volved. 


MEDICAL WITNESSES AT INQUESTS. 


‘Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether the Grand Jury of any county 
have power to select medical witnesses 
for inquests and compel the Coroner to 
call in those appointed by them, and, in 
the event of the Coroner not complying 
with their instructions, to disallow the 
fee (£1 1s.) if the Coroner calls in any 
other registered practitioner residing in 
the district; whether he is aware that, 
in the County of Londonderry, the Grand 
Jury cancels the Coroner’s application for 
the fee of £1 1s. which has been paid by 
the Coroner to the medical witness at 
the time of the inquest, if he does not 
callin the dispensary doctor as such wit- 
ness ; and whether instructions. will be 
given to reimburse the Coroners for the 
loss and expenses they have thus sus- 
tained ? 


Mr. MADDEN: The Secretary to the 
Grand Jury of the County Londonderry 
states that the order of the Grand Jury 
made at Spring Assizes 1872 in regard 
to medical witnesses at inquests has been 
continued up to the present time. That 
order is to the effect that, in all cases in 
which medical witnesses are required at 
inquests, the Coroners shall in the first 
instance call in the dispensary doctors 
of the district in which the inquest is 
held. It appears that order was made 
after the power of the Grand Jury to do 
so was upheld by the Assize Judge, who 
ruled that such order was altogether 
right and reasonable, the dispensary 
doctor being, from his position and 
standing, the most suitable witness to 
call in in the first instance, and that the 
Coroners were bound to comply with 
this requirement and should not deviate 
from it without giving sufficient reason 
to the Grand Jury. Where the Coroners 
fail in satisfying the Grand Jury as to 
the reason for calling ina medical gen- 
tleman other than the dispensary doctor, 
the Grand Jury disallow the fee. The 
matter is one in no way under the con- 
trol of the Executive Government. 
2D 2 
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THE IRISH NATIONAL EDUCATION 
BOARD. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in view of the fact that the Irish 
National Education Board has paid results 
fees for passes in book-keeping for the 
past 10 years in Castle Hill National 
School, Gilford, though the time always 
devoted to the subject was only two 
half-hours per week, and that the Board 
has never refused to pay fees to this 
school for passes in algebra, geometry, 
physical geography, music, or drawing, 
the time devoted to each of these sub- 
jects being two half-hours weekly, will 
he explain under what rule the Board 
has this year refused to pay the fees for 
book-keeping, not because the time given 
to it was less than formerly or less than 
that given to any other voluntary or 
extra subject, but simply because the 
two lessons in each week were given on 
the same day ; and, considering that the 
time given to this subject was as much 
for last year as for any other extra sub- 
ject taught in the school during the past 
10 years, and also considering that 92 
per cent. of those presented passed the 
examination, will the Board, upon re- 
consideration, pay the amount withheld ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education report 
that at the recent results examination 
the certificate of the teacher mentioned 
showed that the total number of days in 
the results year on which book-keeping 
had been taught was 41, and that only 
one lesson weekly had been given. The 
Commissioners regarded this as obviously 
inadequate, and accordingly declined to 
pay results fees for the subject. In pre- 
vious years this teacher had certified that 
book-keeping had been tanght for a 
number of days, varying from 87 to 94, 
and on these representations results fees 
were paid. As regards the other extra 
branches, the teacher had certified that 
they had been taught for 88 days in the 
last results year at the rate of two lessons 
weekly. This was regarded by the Com- 
missioners as an adequate provision, and 
results fees were accordingly paid. The 
Commissioners do not think the case one 
for re-consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the Inter- 
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mediate Education Board expended in 
the year 1890 34, per cent. of their 
income on working expenses, and only 
27 percent. on results fees, averaging 10s. 
per head on the students taught ; whether 
the additional grant under “The Local 
Taxation Act, 1890,” must be applied for 
both or either of the purposes following : 
for the payment of results fees to school 
managers, for the payment of prizes to 
students, the Educational Endowments 
Commission having strongly urged ex- 
clusive application to the former purpose ; 
whether the head masters of the Pro- 
testant and the Catholic Colleges have. 
presented a joint Memorial to the Board 
protesting against the establishment of 
new grades and the consequent indefinite 
increase of working expenses, and asking 
for the application of the grant by way 
of results fees, which should be paid on 
students who are above the age limits 
prescribed for prize winners as well as 
on under age students; and whether the 
Board has deferred the consideration of 
the Memorial until November next; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the new 
preparatory grade will come into practical 
operation in September, when new classes. 
must be formed and teachers engaged to. 
prepare for the new examinations, and 
thus an obstacle will be created to the 
free consideration of the Memorial in 
November, the Board will suspend the 
rules establishing this new grade untib 
they shall have decided on the Petition 
of the head masters ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Assistant 
Commissioners of Intermediate Education 
report that the amount expended on 
administration by the Board in 1890 was 
£3,445 6s. 4d., and on ‘ examinations ” 
£7,702 9s. 3d. The amount expended 
on results fees was £8,894 3s., averaging 
about £2 17s. per head for each success- 
ful student, 


BELFAST MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General, with regard to the 
arrangements for the accelerated mail 
service in connection with Belfast, whe- 
ther the Belfast sorters at present are on 
duty from 4 a.m. to 7 am., from 10.30 
a.m. to 11.30 a.m., from 12.15 p.m. to 4.15 
p.m., and from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m.; and 
whether there is any truth in the report 
that they are now to be called upon to 
surrender the forenoon interval of rest, 
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and to come on duty, for the second 
morning delivery, at 9.30 a.m. instead of 
10.30 a.m., thus increasing the total 
amount of daily labour from 10 hours 
to 11; whether, in the Delivery De- 
partment, the postmen are to be required, 
after the first morning delivery, extend- 
ing from 6 a.m. to 9.15 a.m., to come on 
duty again at 9.30 a.m. (without any 
interval for breakfast), and to remain 
on duty till 12.15 pm., this system 
obliging the men on wet days to remain 
for six hours without a change of 
clothing ; and whether these men have 
to do duty again each day from 3.45 
pm. to 6.30 p.m.; and whether the 
sorting and delivery arrangements at 
Belfast will be personally examined by 
him, and such needful addition made to 
the staff as will secure the efficient dis- 
charge of the service without inflicting 
undue hardship upon the sorting clerks 
and postmen ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am not aware of the 
arrangements to which the hon. Member 
refers, and there has not been sufficient 
notice of the question to enable me to 
Teceive a reply to the inquiry which I 
have made on the subject. The hon. 
Member may rest assured, however, that 
I will take whatever steps may be neces- 
sary to provide for the efficient discharge 
of the service without inflicting undue 
hardship upon the staff. 


CLONAKILTY AND ‘ROSSCARBERY 
EXTENSION RAILWAY. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any Go- 
vernment assistance will be afforded the 
Clonakilty and Rosscarbery Extension 
Railway; whether a deputation from 
the district in question, who went to 
Dublin and had an interview with the 
Under Secretary, Sir W. Ridgeway, were 
informed by him that their request 
would receive every consideration ; 
whether a similar assurance was given 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at 
Skibbereen to another deputation on the 
same proposed railway ; and whether, 
having regard to the benefit of the large 
fishing and agricultural interests in the 
district, the Government will give 
material assistance to the work ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Member to be good enough to 
defer this question until to-morrow. 
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THE CORK MAILS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if any further representa- 
tions have been made to, or communica- 
tions received from, the Cork and 
Bandon and West Cork Railway with 
regard to the proposed acceleration of 
the mails to Skibbereen, Bantry, and 
West Cork ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: No, Sir. But I am 


quite prepared to consider a reasonable 
proposal if the company will make one. 


MR. J. E. MEDLICOTT, J.P. 

Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Mr. J. E. Medlicott, J.P., 
Dunmurrey, County Kildare, attended 
at Monasterevan Petty Sessions on the 
17th instant, and adjudicated upon a 
case in which his friend Forbes Johnston, 
Esq., Q.C,,. was plaintiff, and John 
Hannon, defendant, and which was for 
the recovery of possession of the latter's 
holding at Laghill, Monasterevan, County 
Kildare’; if Monasterevan is one of 
the Petty Sessions Courts that Mr. 
Medlicott attends, when he last attended, 
and how often within the last five years ; 
and will the Government deal with Mr. 
Medlicott in the same way as they did 
with Mr. James Byrne, Wallston Castle, 
Mallow, County Cork ? 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The gentleman 
mentioned does not appear to have 
attended at the Monasterevan Petty 
Sessions within the last five years, but 
there is a record of his having attended 
there previously. He resides in and 
attends the adjoining Petty Sessions. 
There is, however, at present a scarcity 
of Magistrates in the Monasterevan 
district owing to the death of a Magis- 
trate, and the attendance of the gentle- 
man referred to in that district is of 
public utility. There is no reason to 
believe that he attended in the interest 
of any litigant, nor is there any analogy 
between this case and the other one 
referred to. 


ARREST OF MRS. DOHERTY. 
Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
; is aware that Mrs. Doherty, wife of Pat 
' Doherty, on the Tenalick Estate of Lord 
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Annaly, in the County of Longford, was 
arrested on the morning of the 8th July 
for taking possession of her house, was 
lodged in Carrick-on-Shannon Gaol, and 
still remains in prison without trial ; 
and whether he will take steps to . have 
this woman, who is 58 years of age, and 
the mother of a large family, released ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: T have not 
yet been able-to obtain the information 
that would enable me to answer the 
question, and therefore I must ask the 
hon. Member to repeat the question. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE AT 
NOBBER. 


Mr. PIERCE MAHONY (Meath, 
N.): I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
why the Postal Telegraph Office at 
Nobber, County Meath, has jbeen closed ; 
and whether he will take steps to 
have it reopened ? 

Mr. RAIKES : The telegraph office 
at the railway station at Nobber was 
closed on the 28th September, 1886, 
because the Railway Company were not 
in a position to carry on the business any 
Jonger. I shall be glad to inquire 
whether the circumstances have changed, 
and I will let the hon. Member know 
the result. 


ORANGE PROCESSION AT ROSTREVOR. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland’ whether 
he is aware that on Sunday, the 
42th of July, Mr. D. Dunn, P.LG., 
of Rostrevor, County Down, accompanied 
by another ratepayer of the same place, 
waited on Mr. Horner, J.P., to swear an 
information: that if an Orange procession 
was permitted to:pass through the village 
of Rostrevor on Monday, the 13th of 
July, a breach of the peace would most 
certainly follow,:and that. Mr. Horner, 
though-bound as a Magistrate to receive 
this. information, nevertheless refused, 
and declared his intention of leading the 
Orange procession in person; whether 
the information was subsequently sworn 
before Mr. Charles Leslie, J.P., and 
notice served on the police that the in- 
formation had been laid; is he aware 
that these facts having been brought to 
the knowledge of Mr. Horne, he insisted 
on thé procession passing through Ros- 
trevor when he headed it himself, and 
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that a disturbance actually took place as 
anticipated, and an Orangeman was sent 
for trial on a serious charge arising there- 
from ; and, if the facts of the case be as 
stated, whether the Lord Chancellor pro- 
poses to take notice of Mr. Horner’s 
conduct ? 

Mr. A. J: BALFOUR: As I have not 
yet received the information, I must ask 
the hon. Member to defer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CRILLY: I will put it down for 
to-morrow. 


BELFAST MAILS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
will explain why the English night mails 
for Belfast and other places in the North 
of Ireland, which have been carried over 
the City of Dublin Junction Railwa 
(Loop Line) from 4th February until 
27th July, have since that date. been 
carted from Westland Row Station. to 
Amiens Street Station, although the 
through passenger service is still car- 
ried on over the loop line; whether, the 
Railway Company offered to continue 
the mail service as hitherto; and 
whether their offer has been accepted ; 
and, if not, what arrangemenis have 
been made for the carriage of the 
northern mails over the loop line on and 
after lst August, when the accelerated 
service will commence. ; 

Mr. RAIKES : The conveyance of the 
Belfast mails over the loop line has 
hitherto been purely experimental, and 
at the suggestion of the Railway Com- 
panies interested. So long as a fortnight 
ago I inquired of the companies on 
what terms they would enter upon,a 
permanent, arrangement. Their reply, 
naming what appears to me am exces- 
sive payment, only reached my.hands an 
hour or two ago, The hon. Member will 
see that it is out of the question that I 
can, make any definite arrangement 
without consideration. _Meanwhile, the 
mails are being efficiently carried as for- 
merly by road over a distance less than 
a mile now traversed by the railway as 
quick or even quicker than by rail. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be prepared to make: 
binding agreement with the Railway 
Companies to carry the mails as they 
were carried up to a recent period ? 
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Mr. RAIKES: If. the. companies 
approach me in a reasonable spirit I am 
prepared to enter into an arrangement 
with them. 
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NORTH OF IRELAND MAILS. 


Mr. LEA: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if the arrangements are 
now completed for sending mails for the 
North of Ireland wid Larne and Stran- 
raer ; and when it will begin to work ? 

Mr. RAIKES: The arrangements are 
practically complete so far as the Post 
Office is concerned, and the service 
might begin on the lst prox. But the 
draft contract is still before the Railway 
Companies for examination, and until it 
is returned by them, approved, I am not 
in a position to give a definite answer. 


THE NEW SOUTH KENSINGTON 
BUILDINGS, 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): May I 
ask whether any decision has been 
arrived at in reference to the designs 
for the New South Kensington Build- 
ings ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunker, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : The judges appointed to con- 
sider the designs for the new South 
Kensington Buildings held their final 
meeting to-day, and unanimously chose 
out of the eight sets of designs submitted 
to them those which bore the motto 
“S. K. M.” as, on the whole, the best. 
On opening the sealed envelopes, it 
appeared that S. K. M. was the motto 
adopted by Mr. Aston Webb, of Queen 
Anne’s Gate. He is, therefore, the suc- 
cessful competitor. I shall cause his 
designs to be exhibited next week in the 
Tea Room of this House. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I wish 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Government contemplate 
having a Sitting on. Saturday, and 
whether there are any Bills still before 
the House for the consideration of 
which a particular day can be fixed ? 

Mr. COBB: Do the Government in- 
tend to proceed with the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Bill? According to Hansard’s 


Report of July 2, it was there stated by 
the Government that the Bill would not 
be proceeded with until the right. hon, 
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Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad. 
stone) returned to the House, 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, . W,):, 
May I ask when the Lords’ Amendments 
to the London Public Health Bill will 
be considered? There are 11 pages of 
Amendments on the Paper, which was 
only issued this morning, and I wish to, 
know whether the Amendments alter 
the character of the Bill or are likely 
to receive the support of the Govern- 
ment or not ? 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): There are no fewer than 137 
Amendments to the Bill. No doubt 
many of them are non-contentious and 
some consequential, but. there are others 
which will cause discussion, cand, in 
view of the number of Amendments, I 
wish to ask whether the Government 
cannot fix a particular day next week for 
the consideration of the Bill? 

Sm H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
When do the Government propose to 
take the Lords’ Amendments: to the 
Factories and Workshops Bill ? 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): Are the Government prepared 
to give aday, or any portion of a day, 
for the discussion on the Eight Hours 
Bill ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: With regard to the 
London Public Health Bill, I may state 
at once that all the Lords’ Amendments 
except two are of a verbal character, and 
on those two I do not think much 
discussion or opposition is likely to be 
raised. } 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS- (Berwick- 
shire): Will the postponement of the 
Scotch Vote mean the loss of the 
£110,000, or will it only be held over 
to be disposed of: in another year? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It will be impossible. 
to give any of the small remaining. part 
of the Session to the discussion of the 
Eight Hours Bill. With-regard to the 
question of the right hon. Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), arrangements 
must depend much: on. the. progress. 
made with business to-day and to- 
morrow. As soon as there isa pro» 
spect of Supply being speedily closed the. 
Government will be better able to make 
arrangements for the convenience of the: 
House with regard to the remaining 
business to be disposed of next week, ., I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman to re. 
peat his question to-morrow. As to the; 
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Factory Acts Amendment Bill, it will 
depend on the progress of Supply when 
it will be taken, and, therefore, I cannot 
say whether it will be taken on Monday 
or not. IfI receive no serious protests 
in the course of the evening against the 
postponement of the Scotch Vote, I think 
I shall be able to accede to the suggestion, 
and postpone the Vote till next Session. 
The Government propose to have a Sit- 
ting on Saturday. In answer to the 
hon. Member for the Rugby Division 
(Mr. Cobb), I may say that the state- 
ment he alleges to be given in Hansard 
is erroneous. The Government recog- 
nised the interest the right hon. Gentle- 
man took in the Bill, but they did not 
say they would not proceed with the 
Bill until he returned. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E, Rugby): I 
find on reference to Hansard the First 
Lord of the Treasury is reported to have 
said— 


‘< The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian is deeply interested in the 
measure, and I hope he will soon be able to 
return to the House in order that we may be 
able to proceed with the Bill.’ 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I can assure my 


hon. Friend—the communications having 
passed a good deal through myself—that 
he is entirely mistaken. There is no 
assurance that this Bill is not to be pro- 
ceeded with in the absence of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, who takes 
a deep interest in the Bill. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): 
Do the Government intend to proceed 
with the Clergy Discipline Bill, then, this 
Session ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am reluctant to 
withdraw the Clergy Discipline (Im- 
morality) Bill until Iam thoroughly con- 
vinced that the opposition to it is such 
that it will be absolutely impossible to 
pass it, but I venture to appeal to hon. 
Members—others may be able to appeal 
to them with greater force—not to allow 
a state of things to continue in which, as 
was stated yesterday, scandals may 
occur without any possibility of a 
remedy, when the passage of a few 
simple clauses might prevent a state of 
things which is to the interest neither 
of the Church nor the community. 


Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: In 
what order will the Civil Service 
Estimates be taken ? 

Mr. Goschen 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: In their regular 
order. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
With regard to the Eight Hours 
Bill, I should like to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he is 
aware that an influential deputa- 
tion of miners waited on the First 
Lord of the Treasury on this question, 
and although the right hon. Gentleman 
gave them no definite pledge, he cer- 
tainly left in the minds of the vast ma- 
jority of them an idea that a day would 
be granted for the discussion of the sub- 
ject this Session. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Bearing in mind 
the advanced period of the Session and 
the business still to be transacted, I 
doubt if the House would be prepared 
to discuss the question. 


EAST INDIA (REVENUE ACCOUNTS). 

Ordered, That the several Accounts and 
Papers which have been presented to the 
House in this Session of Parliament, relating 
to the Revenues of India, be referred to the 
consideration of a Committee of the whole 
House.—(Sir John Gorst.) 

Resolved, That this House will, upon Mon- 
day next, resolve itself into the said Com. 
mittee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they haveagreed to,— Amendment 
to Amendments to Forged ‘Transfers 
(No. 2) Bill, without Amendment. That 
they have agreed to Highways and 
Bridges Bill, with Amendments. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 432.) 
Lords Amendments considered. 


Lords Amendments agreed to as far 
as the Amendment in page 2, lines 23 
and 24. 


Page 2, lines 23 and 24, leave out 
“and suitable,” the next Amendment, 
read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Sir 
William Hart Dyke.) 


(4.55.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): Sub-section 1 of Clause 4 
gives power to the Department, if theyare 
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satisfied that sufficient and suitable 
public school accommodation without 

yment of fees has been provided for a 
school district, to approve a charge or an 
increase of fees in a particular school. 
The Lords have struck out the words 
“and suitable.” I complain that such 
an Amendment as this has been inserted 
in the Bill after the Government have 
voluntarily accepted these words when 
the Bill was last before the Commons. 
The words have been struck out by the 
Lords without a single remonstrance or 
argument being raised against it by the 
Minister in charge of the Bill. It looks 
very like a pre-arrangement ; and seeing 
that 10 or 12 Members of this House 
had expressed themselves strongly on 
this point, it does seem strange that the 
Amendment should have been accepted 
without argument of any kind against it. 
There are several grounds—and not 
merely religious ones—for disagreeing 
with this Amendment. When I entered 
the Department Catholic schools were 
considered necessary, because it was 
regarded as not suitable that Catholics 
should be compelled to send their 
children to Protestant schools ; and when 
I consulted Mr. Forster on the point, he 
said I was right in holding that that was 
a proper view to take. What will happen 
in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the North 
of England if this Amendment is carried? 
There are a large number of good 
Roman Catholic schools in those districts, 
and the hon. Member for Preston 
will bear me out when I say that 
they have accommodation largely in 
excess of Roman Catholic needs. 
If hon. Members will take the trouble 
to look at the number of children in 
average attendance they will be 
astonished to find that in Catholic schools, 
and especially in the North of England, 
there are vacancies for something like 
two-fifths of the children in attendance. 
I take at random the towns of Wigan, 
Manchester, and Preston, and ascertain 
what is the attendance at certain schools 
and what is the accommodation. In four 
schools at Wigau the number of children 
in average attendance is 2,271, but 
there is accommodation for 4,615 
children. In five schools in Manchester 
the number in average attendance is 
1,712, and there is accommodation for 
3,734. In Preston there are four 
schools—I believe they are the best 
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schools both in regard to staff and in 
regard to general management of any 
in Preston—The English Martyrs’, St. 
Augustine’s, St. Ignatius’s, and St. 
Wilfrid’s. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): The 
largest is St. Walburge’s. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I do not find that 
school. Is it St. Wilfrid’s the hon. 
Member means? The average attend- 
ance is 3,188, and there is accommoda- 
tion for 7,224. In all these schools, 
therefore, the attendance is just half the 
accommodation. We know that Catho- 
lic schools will be among the first to be 
made free. Now, suppose these schools 
are made free and the Church of Eng- 
land schools are not made free, do the 
Government intend to compel the 
Church of England and Nonconformist 
children to attend the Roman Catholic 
schools? It is no use in such a case to 
say that the Protestant children would 
be protected by the Conscience Clause, 
because in Roman Catholic schools the 
emblems of their religion are to be found 
everywhere, and the atmosphere of those 
schools is pervaded by Roman Catholic 
teaching. The children there are con- 
stantly being taught by members of the 
Religious Orders. I ask the House, is it 
intended not to consider the suitability 
of these schools for Protestant children ? 
In my experience the Education Depart- 
ment has always considered that Roman 
Catholic schools are not the proper 
schools for Protestant children. When 
Ientered the Department I found that 
whenever the London School Board 
applied for additional schools in any dis- 
trict the number of vacant places in 
Catholic schools was always subtracted 
from the existing accommodation. Be- 
sides religious questions there are other 
questions of suitability. There is the 
question as to the quality of the schools, 
and it would be most unfair to compel a 
bright child to leave a better class fee 
school in order to make it attend a 
lower class free school. Then there 
is the question of site. Can you 
ask that infant children shall be 
taken to schools other than those for 
children of a larger growth? It is 
often the custom for the infant to be 
taken to school by the elder brother and 
sister. Are you going to say that chil- 
dren who have fee schools in their 
immediate neighbourhood shall be com- 
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pelled to go to the free schools at the 
other end of the town? It is highly 
necessary that the schools selected 
should be as near as possible to the 
residences of the children. That is 
always a consideration with the paying 
schools, and it should be a still greater 
consideration in the case of the free 
schools. The schools should be as con- 
venient for the children and suitable 
for them from every, point of view. 
Many of us know the sacrifices the poor 
make on this question of education. I 
know many distinguished men—some of 
them on the Episcopal Bench — who 
have owed their success in life to the 
sacrifices made for them by widowed 
mothers. It is meritorious for a poor 
parent to desire to send a child to a 
higher elementary school. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord G. 
Hamilton), when he was Vice President 
of the Council, went down to Sheffield 
and made a very good speech at a prize 
distribution. One boy was there who 
looked so vlean and smart that the noble 
Lord said he thought he was hardly of a 
class to go to an elementary school. 


That boy turned out to. be the son of a 


poor widow, who earned her living 
by turning a mangle. He won various 
scholarships, and is now a_ dis- 
tinguished man at his University and 
the pride of his family. I should 
like to point out that the word “suit- 
able” was inserted in the clause without 
a dissentient voice, and the Guardian 
newspaper has expressed regret at this 
Amendment, as well as another proposed 
by Lord Sandford, because it does not 
properly consider the interests of the 
children and their parents. . If. the 
House votes £2,000,000 for the purpose 
of, giving free education in elementary 


schools,-I protest against its being accom-: 


panied with a condition which. will 
harass the children in free schools, and 


making their schools of a lower order and’ 


an inferior status, These cunningly- 
devised Amendments do not come from 
a friend of free education, but emanate 
from those who have denounced the Bill 
as the proposal of quacks—as a bitter 
pill, detested but which had to be 
swallowed. If the Government, after 
having twice shortened debate and 
accepted. Amendments voluntarily, re- 
cognising the sense of the House, accept 
such an Amendment as‘ this, they. will 
Mr. Mundella 
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be doing that which is equivalent to a. 
breach of faith. | 

(5.18.) Tae VICE PRESIDENT or 
tHe COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, 
Kent, Dartford): The right hon. Gentle- 
man, having made some remarks which 
were exceedingly moderate, has con- 
cluded with the rather wide statement 
that if we retain this Amendment we 
shall be committing a breach of faith. 
I think that is rather a strong thing 
to say. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I said if, after 
twice cutting short the Debate, they 
accepted the Amendment, it would 
seem to me equivalent to a breach of 
faith. 

Sir W. HART DYKE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has changed his statement 
into an hypothesis. I believe that ample 
means might be found to meet the case 
we have in hand. It is perfectly true 
that in this House the Amendment in- 
serting the word “ suitable ” was accepted 
by the Government, and it is equally 
true that in another place they assented 
to the word: being struck out. But con- 
sidering the far-reaching character of 
the Commons’ Amendment; I think it 
may be fairly urged that in the other 
House the Government treated the 
matter in a broad and statesmanlike 
spirit. The right hon. Gentleman has 
placed upon the word ‘‘ suitabie ” a con- 
struction which it has never borne 
before ; and if there had been any doubt 
as to the advisability or otherwise of the 
course now taken by the Government, I 
think it has been removed by the speech 
of ‘the right. hon. Gentleman. It is 
obvious that a word like this. must,-be 
dealt with ina reasonable. and elastic 
manner by the Department in solving 
the difficulties which it has to face every 
day ; and if difficulties had not been so 
met, these Acts would long. since have 
preduced intolerable chaos and con- 
fusiowy. There . is, however, a - vast 
difference between construing the word 
in a reasonable manner and introducing 
into a Bill for the first time an entirely 
new meaning. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to free schools being 
possibly wide apart, and to the fact 
that infants are often taken to school 
by their brothers and sisters. These, 
however, are purely administrative diffi- 
culties which will have to be met by. the: 
Department, The. word “suitable”. 
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oceurs in two clauses of the Act of 1870. 
Mr. Forster said the object of the Act 
was to supply sufficient, efficient, and 
suitable education, and it is clear that by 
“ suitable” he meant schools that were 
available from the absence of religious 
or other restrictions or the adoption 
of the Conscience Clause. Of course, 
the Department would not, as a rule, 
put pressure on Protestant parents 
to send their children to a Roman 
Catholic school; but there have been 
cases in which Protestant children have 
freely attended Roman Catholic schools. 
[ Where?” and “Give us one?”] In 
Herefordshire, in 1873, official require- 
ments were satisfied by a Roman Catholic 
school, which for 13 years was the only 
school in the neighbourhood ; and the 
Inspector reported that there was no 
more efficient school under inspection. 
Before the Royal Commision an im- 
portant statement was made by Mr. 
Cumin with regard to the word “ suit- 
able.” Mr. Cumin said that a school 
came under that description if it was a 
public elementary school adopting the 
Conscience Clause and open to inspection. 
In these circumstances, I am quite cer- 
tain the Government are well-advised in 


asking the House to retain the Lords’ 
Amendment. 

(5.30.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
The Government passed through this 
House a Bill which, though there were 
some points in it to which we took ex- 
ception, was on the whole a satisfactory 


one. The House of Lords has dealt 
with this Bill as it is in the habit of 
dealing with a great many Bills. It has 
spoilt the measure of the House of Com- 
mons. Iam sorry, for the sake of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the Lords 
should have introduced this. Amend- 
ment, because it will go very far to spoil 
his Bill in the estimation of the country 
when it is passed. Everybody will re- 
member that there was an almost un- 
animous feeling in this House as to the 
introduction of this word. It was nota 
mere Party question at all, but it was a 
matter upon which Members on both 
sides of the House who were interested 
in education had the same opinion. It 
is only under the compulsion of men in 
the House of Lords who are the enemies 
of free education that this thing has 
now been done. It is with the express 
object of injuring and, I might say, 
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hamstringing free education that this 
Amendment has been introduced. I 
think it is very hard upon the right hon. 
Gentleman that he should, under the 
pressure of this adverse Party in the 
House of Lords, be compelled to be an 
accomplice in the spoiling of his own 
Bill. In defence of the Amendment the 
right hon. Gentleman quotes a case in 
which Protestant children have been 
forced into a Roman Catholic school. 
The very fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should be driven into such an 
illustration in ‘support of the Amend- 
ment is a condemnation of the Amend- 
ment itself. It was for the very purpose 
of preventing these practices becoming 
common that these words were in- 
troduced. All we can do is to protest 
against this proceeding. We protest in 
the name'of the House of Commons— 
on behalf of the unanimous voice of the 
House of Commons—against this attempt 
of the enemies of free education in the 
House of Lords to destroy this Bill in 
the last stage of its progress. I under- 
stand very well the strain and the 
pressure under which the right hon. 
Gentleman is placed.’ I regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have 
yielded to it; and I must protest as far 
as I can against these proceedings, in 
order that the country may understand 
the true character of what has taken 
place. 

(5.36.) Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I greatly regret that the Government 
assent to this Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
said, ‘The Education Department will 
not bring pressure to bear to send 
Protestant children in large numbers 
to Roman Catholic schools. That 
means that the Department may use 
pressure to send small numbers—— 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: Sir, I must 
really protest against this construction 
being placed upon what I. said. I 
referred to a statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella). 

Mr. S. SMITH: Iam glad the right 
hon. Gentleman has ‘withdrawn that, 
but Iam here to protest against any 
pressure being put upon Protestant 
parents to send their children to Roman 
Catholic schools. Such a thing would 
excite the utmost dissatisfaction in the 
country. Of course; we wish to main 
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tain the rights of Catholics, but we also 
maintain the rights of Protestants, and 
I respectfully protest against any con- 
struction of the Bill which may lead to 
a course of conduct that would excite 
great indignation in the country. 
*(5.38.) Tae FIRST LORD or tHe 
ADMIRALTY (Lord G. Hammon, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
W. Harcourt) spoke in one sense in 
language of moderation, but in another 
sense he used the language of absurd 
exaggeration when he said the House of 
Lords were determined to destroy and 
to hamstring this Bill. The subject is 
most difficult, and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman can only find objection to one 
Amendment in the Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: One at a time. 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON : I was under 
the impression that the right hon. 
Gentleman confined his objections to 
one Amendment. The hon. Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. S. Smith) tried to 
prove that the Bill would have the 
result of forcing Protestant children in 
large numbers into Roman Catholic 
schools. Well, Sir, whatever has been 


the practice in the last 20 years will con- 
tinue to be the practice under this Bill. 
We cannot assent to the retention of a 


word which would have a different 
meaning in the Bill from that which has 
always been attached to it. I canshow 
from an administrative point of view 
that it is impossible to accept this word 
“suitable” as it now stands. Itis true 
that we did somewhat hastily assent to 
the insertion of the word, but, after 
having had time to consider what it 
means as it now stands, we have been 
forced to the conclusion that it must 
come out if the Bill is to be properly ad- 
ministered. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The word is in 
the original Act. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: My contention 
is that the word “suitable” in this Bill 
has a meaning entirely different from 
what it has in the original Act. In the 
original Act the word occurs in two 
clauses only, and those clauses relate to 
the supply of schools, and to the pro- 
ceedings for the supply of schools, and 
in both refer toschools, which are not 
public elementary schools. I say that 
it has in practice never been applied to 
public elementary schools. 

Mr. §. Smith 
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Mr. MUNDELLA : Has the Education 
Department never deducted vacancies in 
Catholic schools from the school accom- 
modation of a district ? 

*Lorv G. HAMILTON: I assert, as a 
broad principle, that the Department has 
never applied the word suitable to public 
elementary schools. I assert that, as far 
as Roman Catholic schools are concerned, 
they are almost exclusively in Board 
school districts, and, therefore, the chil- 
dren have the option of going to another 
school. The word “suitable” has never 
been applied to an elementary school. 
All the evidence in the matter, both posi- 
tive and negative, shows that the word 
“suitable” has never before been applied 
to public elementary schools, and we are 
now asked to give to the Act, by the 
insertion of the word, a meaning it 
never had before, and which meaning is 
not in the Act of 1870 or any other Act. 
Mr. Forster said that by “ suitable” he 
meant schools *‘ to which, in the absence 
of religious and other restrictions, 
parents could not reasonably object.” 
If an Amendment moved to Clause 8 of 
the Education Bill of 1870 by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt) had been agreed to, 
the word suitable would have been 
applicable to a public elementary school, 
but that Amendment was negatived. It 
would be impossible for the “ducation 
Department to carry out the Act under 
the procedure of that of 1870 if in the 
two statutes they have to administer 
there is the same word having a different 
meaning in each. Iu the interests of 
the Bill itself, as well as of those who 
will have to administer it, I hope the 
Lords’ Amendment will be agreed to. 

(5.48.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): We have been placed in a 
somewhat difficult position owing to the 
course pursued by the Government in 
the two Houses. In this House, nearly 
a month ago, after full discussion and at 
the request of many of their own friends, 
as well as of hon. Members on the other 
side of the House, they consented to 
insert the word “suitable” in the Bill, 
and yet almost directly afterwards they 
consented, without controversy, without 
Debate, and without Division, to an 
Amendment in the House of Lords 
striking it out. They then come down 
to the House of Commons at the very 
end of the Session, when a large number 
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of Members who are interested in the 
Bill have gone away, relying on the good 
faith of the Government, and ask hon. 
Members to reverse their former decision 
on a very important matter. The only 
defence the noble Lord who has just 
spoken could make was that the Govern- 
ment had not time to consider the ques- 
tion when they accepted the Amend- 
ment. But the Amendment was intro- 
duced in Committee, and, therefore, the 
Government had ample opportunity 
before the Report stage to take counsel 
upon it with those who are deeply 
interested in the Bill. What is the 
source of this Amendment in the other 
House? It emanates from a noble Lord 
who is a most determined foe of free edu- 
cation, and who has always been opposed 
to it, and it is made in the interests of 
those who are opposed to free education. 
It will be neither fair nor straightforward 
if the Government use their majority at 
such a late period of the Session to the dis- 
advantage of the Opposition, and in order 
to carry an Amendment against which 
there is such a strong feeling as there is 
against this. Something has been said 
about the interpretation to be given +o 
the word. Iam at a loss to understand 


the new doctrine that inserting a word 
in a Bill is equivalent to inserting its in- 


terpretation. We want the word in- 
serted ; the interpretation will be worked 
out by the Department. The word was 
in the Act of 1870, and we want it in 
that of 1891. 

*Srr W. HART DYKE: The word in 
the Act of 1870 bears a different appli- 
cation from what is intended in this case. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Depart- 
ment in determining the amount of 
public school accommodation required in 
a district has under the Act to take every 
school into consideration, and, therefore, 
I contend that the clause in the Act of 
1870 does apply to public elementary 
schools. This is not a question of pro- 
viding accommodation, but of conferring 
a benefit on the individual parent. You 
say to the working man: “ You shall 
have the benefit of free education ;” and 
immediately afterwards you say: “If 
you will not send your child to occupy a 
vacant place in a school to which you 
object, you shall be deprived of the bene- 
fits of free education.” My right hon. 
Friend put the case very strongly with 
regard to Protestants being forced into 
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Roman Catholic schools. I think the 
converse would be equally hard, and that 
it would be very wrong to force Roman 
Catholic children into Protestant schools 
—which is a thing no Government in 
this country dare attempt to do in face 
of the feeling that would certainly be 
aroused on the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman has quoted the case of a Here- 
fordshire village, where Protestant chil- 
dren had to go to a Roman Catholic school. 
I think that was a case of great cruelty 
to the inhabitants of that village. I hope 
the House will make a strong protest 
against this Lords’ Amendment, and I 
still trust that the Government will, in 
conformity with their pledges, see that 
it would be wise to reject the proposal. 
When a bargain has been made between 
the Government and the House of Com- 
mons, I do not think it right that the 
Government should recede from it, and 
impose upon us that which they could 
not have imposed upon us otherwise. 
*(5.58.) Mr. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): The right hon. Gentleman a 
little departed from the general modera- 
tion with which he has discussed the 
Amendment when he referred to the 
noble Lord who is supposed to be 
responsible for it. It is only fair to 
Lord Sandford to say that he did not 
challenge a Division on the Second 
Reading of this Bill, and that all 
his Amendments were aimed at 
making the Bill more workable. If 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will look into this matter they will see 
that the insertion of this word, in this 
particular place, would be the “ letting 
out of strife.” The Department might be 
constantly called upon to say whether, in 
their judgment, these free places are 
suitable. The word “ suitable ” is mainly 
looked upon from the religious point of 
view. In other words, it would mean 
that in every place where there was a 
feeling that a school did not exactly 
represent all the religious convictions 
of the inhabitants of that district, repre- 
sentations might be made to the Govern- 
ment and the Education Department to 
undertake the very perilous duty of in- 
quiring into these very difficult and 
delicate matters. Itis hardly worthy 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite to talk 
of Protestant children being forced into 
Roman Catholic schools ; the idea is pre- 
posterous, and the common sense of the 
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country would revolt against it. It would 
be impossible to do anything of the sort, 
and I do not think there need be the 
slightest apprehension. Of course, a 
number of persons in a district might 
represent that the religious teaching of 
a school was unsuitable, and would keep 
the community in a ferment by constant 
representation. But I think we may 
rely upon what has been the practice of 
the Department. The Commission on 
Education in their Report quote the 
interpretation of the Act of 1870 given 
by Mr. Cumin, to the effect that 
wherever there is an elementary school, 
there the accommodation is ipso facto 
suitable. If you put this word “suitable ” 
into a new Act, you raise the question 
whether an elementary school is or is not 
suitable. The only way to avoid per- 
petual religious discussions is to adhere 
to the practice of the Department, and 
the present conditions of the law. It is 
true that the word “ suitable” was in- 
serted by Her Majesty’s Government in 
their attempt to please all parties in the 
House, but it is not much of a reproach 
to them to say that they had not 
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probably: considered how this word. 


would work. We have seen how it 
would work, because the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
and others have let the cat out of 
the bag. They have told us_ that 
this word was introduced in order to 
prevent the forcing of children into 

Roman Catholic schools, but it is clear 
that it would be worked in very differ- 
ent ways from that. The House of 
Lords acted with perfect discretion and 
wisdom in removing this word, and, far 
from introducing discord, they have 
done that which will facilitate the smooth 
working of the measure. It will intro- 
duce peace and concord in the interests 
of fair dealing between the different 
sections of the community. I appeal to 
the House to support the House of Lords 
in their Amendment. 

*(6.5.) Mr. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I venture to say that no fair- 
minded man can interpret the 5th 
section of the Act of 1870 in the sense 
which the noble. Lord has attempted. 
The deficiency to be supplied is a 
deficiency in suitable schools. |. How 
can it be argued, when we are supplying 
the deficiency, that the word does not 
equally apply to the schools which 

Mr. Talbot 
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have to be provided? It seems to me 
plain that the Government have made 
full use of the conciliatory spirit which 
we on this side manifested in en- 
deavouring to secure the progress of 
the Bill; but now that they have secured 
this Bill, they are unmasking their bat- 
teries by means of the House of Lords. 
Sir, the questionof the suitability ofschools 
includes the question of distance as well 
as that of religious teaching. These 
are points of great importance, and it 
is the duty of Members on this side 
of the House to do what they can to 
obtain justice for the people. I make a 
formal protest against the course adopted, 
and I have some right to protest, as 
an Amendment which stood in my 
name was accepted with great fair- 
ness by the First Lord of the Treasury. 
The issue before the House has to a 
certain extent been lost sight of. It 
is the question of the power of the 
Department to raise fees or to authorise 
the charge of fees in a district where 
free schools have been established, It 
will operate chiefly in those large 
of northern towns which are in the hands 
the Denominational Party. The removal 
of this word “suitable” will havethis result: 
Where Inspectors have spoken of schools 
as sheds, it will leave the general mana- 
gers to give free education in the worst 
of their schools, and to deny the use of 
the best of their schools to the people. 
I protest against the course which is 
being adopted, and it is perfecily clear 
that we are face to face with one of those 
frequent conspiracies which the noble — 
Lord has instituted against the School 
Board system, and, from my knowledge 
of the constituencies, 1 believe Her 
Majesty’s Government, by this breach of 
faith, will have firmly driven one more 
nail into their political coffin. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : The hon. Member 
speaks of the feeling of the constituencies, 
but I can assure him that Preston does 
not share his view. The managers of 
elementary schools in Preston do not 
entertain the view that Protestant 
children will be forced into Roman 
Catholic schools, and I have no doubt 
that when this Act is passed, though it 
was not desired by some of us, it will be 
so administered that none of the risks 
which are feared will be experienced. 

(6.12.) Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): 
Onthe question of suitability, I wish tocite 
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the opinion of two Permanent Secretaries 
of the Education Department, Sir Patrick 
Cumin and Sir Francis Sandford, 
given before the Education Commission. 
Sir Francis Sandford questioned Sir 
Patrick Cumin on the question of the 
distance of schools. Sir Francis asked : 
“Then suitability covers distance, fees, 
and the Conscience Clause, does it not ? ” 
Sir Patrick Cumin answered: “ Yes; 
that is so.” We are not entering here 
so much into the operation’ of the 
Conscience Clause, although I think the 
claim of the three right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Front Opposition Bench is just— 
that Roman Catholic children shall not 
be driven into Protestant schools, and 
vice versd. I go further, and I say 
that I do not see why the children 
of Nonconformists should be driven 
into Church schools. My — fellow- 
countrymen feel that very strongly. 
I have quoted the opinion of two 
Permanent Secretaries that suitabi- 


lity does not depend merely upon the 
Conscience Clause, but upon the question 
of distance, and what is a much more 
pertinent argument in this case, it 
depends on the fees. 


In Stockport the 
word “suitable” has been used to 
break down the fees, which were so high 
that the Department felt they were un- 
suitable ; and I say that it is of tenfold 
importance that this word, which has been 
so used in Stockport, should be employed 
with the same object all over the country, 
whether the parents will not- have an 
opportunity of obtaining free public 
school accommodation. It seems to me 
that the contention of the’ noble Lord 
and of the Vice President falls com- 
pletely to the ground in face of the ex- 
perience of the two Vice Presidents on 
this side of the House and that of Sir 
Francis Sandford and Sir Patrick 
Camin. 

(6.18.) Coronen HUGHES (Wool- 
wich): I cannot understand why the 
word “suitable” should be struck out. 
The proposal to take it out leads me to 
suppose that the word “sufficient” will 
mean sufficient in number, whether 
suitable or not. We know perfectly 
well that there are many schools 
which ought not to be counted in 
reckoning the accommodation for a 
district: Sometimes a river may divide 
a district, and there may be an 
excess of accommodation on one side of 
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the river which is not available for 
children living on the other side of the 
river. It has always been the ‘practice 
of the School Board of London and of 
the Education Department that they 
reckon the excess of accommodation in 
certain schools (say Roman Catholic 
schools) as unsuitable. Temporary 
schools are unsuitable, and in mary 
cases the point turns on the question 
of distance. Now, this clause is really 
as to a fee school after sufficient free 
accommodation has been provided. I 
notice in the 4th sub-section of this 
clause it is proposed by a subsequent 
Amendment to take out the word “un- 
suitable.” It seems to me that this 
desire to take out the word “ suitable ” 
and to alter the word “tnsuitable” 
indicates a wish to charge higher 
fees in certain schools. If that be 
the object we ought to understand so. 
The effect is to enable the Education 
Department to allow fees to be charged 
in a larger number of schools than would 
be allowed if the word “suitable” is 
allowed to remainin. The Government 
themselves first allowed this word “ suit- 
able” and the word “unsuitable” to 
appear in the Bill, and if the proposal to 
take them out changes the operation -of 
the word sufficient, it is a misfortune, 
for “ sufficient,” as I understand it, means 
sufficient in the ordinary sense, that is, 
available and proper. The Education 
Department have never had a difficulty 
in defining what is suitable, and [ 
believe they have always come to a just 
decision upon it. Therefore, the word 
would not give any more trouble in the 
future than in the past. If the word 
suitable is only to apply to non-private 
schools the idea is new to me. Besides, 
the words in this section are “suitable 
publie schools.” What is the object of 
introducing the question of private 
schools at all. Suitable public schools, 
and a sufficient number of them go 
together. Therefore I shall have to vote 
for the retention of the words “suitable” 
and “unsuitable” wherever they occur. 

(6.23.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): When the argument 
was used by my hon. Friend that 
Roman Catholic children might be forced 
into Protestant schools and Protestant 
children into Roman Catholic schools, 
the Vice President interposed in a way 
which showed that he contemplated a 
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few children being subjected to the 
injustice, but not a Jarge number. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I repudiate 
the assertion altogether. 

Me. H. J. WILSON: It is all very 
well to repudiate the assertion, but the 
fact remains that no other interpretation 
can be put upon the words he used. Let 
that fact remain ; it is an important fact, 
and one which the country will take 
note of. As to the argument of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, if all the 
other schools are full, what does it 
matter whether it isa School Board dis- 
trict or not, if the Department refuses to 
act? There may be no accommodation 
in one part of a district, and apart from 
whether a river or a mountain divides it, 
the question remains whether the chil- 
dren of that portion of the district are 
to be left to travel long distances to find 
school accommodation. I am _ rather 
astonished that the Government should 
yield in this way, and we shall not only 
make the most earnest possible protest 
now, but we shall take care that the 
country understands the nature of the 
transaction. 

(6.28.) Mr. POWELL J. WILLIAMS 
(Birmingham, S.): As a Liberal Unionist 
Member, I regret the course which the 
Government have adopted in this matter. 
The argument of the noble Lord was 
that simply because this word “ suitable” 
might not have precisely the meaning 
which it bears in other Acts of Parlia- 
ment, therefore it ought not to be 
inserted. But it seems to me that if 
the meaning which the word would 
bear in this clause is the proper meaning, 
then it ought to be retained for the 
reasons which prompted the House of 
Commons to insert it. If you look into 
the case closely, there cannot be any 
real objection to the retaining of the 
word “suitable,” because accommodation 
is not accommodation in the proper 
sense unless it be suitable. Accommoda- 
tion in a Jewish school is not accom- 
modation in the real sense for Christian 
children. Accommodation in a Roman 
Catholic school is not accommodation in 
the real sense for Protestant children ; 
and, therefore, I venture to think that 
the word “suitable” as inserted by this 
House is most important, and that the 
argument of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton is abso- 
lutely unanswerable. Unless it is 

Mr. H. J. Wilson 
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retained, it is quite possible that parents 
in certain districts of England might 
find themselves deprived of free educa- 
tion because they declined to send their 
children to schools which are not suit- 
able. 

(6.32.) Tae SECRETARY or STATE 
rok WAR (Mr. E. Srannope, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): There have been 
some very strong attacks made upon the 
Government in respect of this Amend- 
ment, and I think it right to state the 
circumstances in which we are placed. 
It is said we have done a very strong 
thing in having accepted an Amendment 
in this House and in afterwards sup- 
porting the alteration of that Amend- 
ment which has been made by the House 
of Lords. Is it really contended for a 
moment that because the Government 
have accepted an Amendment in this 
House that therefore the Lords are to be 
deprived of all power to alter it? Since 
the Amendment has been accepted in 
the Commons the Government have 
discovered that it makes a larger altera- 
tion in the measure than they intended. 
If the object of the Lords is, as alleged, 
to damage free education, they have 
gone about their work in a most extra- 
ordinary manner, because none of their 
Amendments will have that effect. The 
Government introduced the Bill with 
the distinct understanding that they 
wished to carry free education with the 
least possible disturbance of the existing 
system. Now they find the word “ suit- 
able” defended on the ground that it is 
the thin end of the wedge which would 
produce a disturbance of the religious 
settlement of 1870. [“No, no!”] It 
is perfectly clear, from the speeches 
that have been made by hon. Members 
opposite, that the retention of the word 
“suitable” would enable persons to raise 
religious difficulty in schools in which 
any religious teaching is given under 
the Conscience Clause. The Govern- 
ment determined, as I have said, to pass 
the Bill with the least possible disturb- 
ance of existing arrangements, and, 
therefore, they are consistent in re- 
sisting the change which they have 
discovered would be made by retaining 
the Amendment to which they assented 
in this House. 

(6.36.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I think it 
would have been more satisfactory as @ 
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defence of the Lords’ Amendment if the 
arguments now urged in its favour had 
been used in the other House ; then there 
would be something to be said for the posi- 
tion of the Government. In this House 
the Amendment was made on specific 
grounds, supported by good arguments, 
which led to its acceptance. In the 
other House the word was omitted practi- 
cally without discussion ; the President 
of the Council did not say a word about 
it. At all events, he did not put forward 
those grounds, which I admit have some 
strength in them, that are now put for- 
ward by the Government. The only 
conclusion that can be drawn is that this 
Amendment, coming from Lord Sand- 
ford, and taken in conjunction with his 
other Amendments, is intended not to 
strengthen but to weaken the Bill. 
Coming from that noble Lord it is readily 
accepted by the President of the Council, 
who, in his Second Reading speech, did 
not show that he had any particular 
love for free education. We are, there- 


fore, entitled to believe that this Amend- 
ment of the Lords is introduced with 
some ulterior motive, and the speeches 
we have listened to show that it is 


necessary that the Amendment should 
not be accepted. So far from its 
opponents wishing to raise the religious 
question, they wish to prevent the 
religious difficulty from arising by 
parents being forced to send their chil- 
dren to schools which are not suitable to 
them. Does the Vice President wish 
that parents should be forced to send 
their children to unsuitable schools? If 
he does not, what possible objection can 
he have to the retention of this word ? 
As to this being only a departmental 
question, it must be remembered that 
the Bill produces a state of things 
very different from that existing 
under the Act of 1870. The ques- 
tion is whether the free schools are 
to be inferior to the fee paying schools, 
and it is on that point, apart from 
the religious difficulty, that I desire 
to retain the word “suitable.” In 
many towns where the fees are very 
high, and where there is no School 
Board, it must be greatly to the interests 
of the managers of the voluntary schools 
to keep free schools out of their towns, 
or, at all events, to have as few free 
schools as possible. Their object will be 
to associate a sense of inferiority with the 
VOL. CCCLVI. |ramp seriEs.] 
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free schools, and more especially will 
they do that if a great extension of the 
grouping system is adopted, because 
they will provide as free schools those 
which are most inferior in building and 
equipment, and which will not really be 
“suitable” as free schools. I, for one, 
shall very heartily vote against the 
omission of this word by the House of 
Lords. It is clear from the discussion 
we have had that the Vice President 
himself is in favour of the retention of 
the word ; and, putting aside the extreme 
Voluntaryists, it has the support of the 
general body of the House. 

(6.41.) Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): When this clause was in Com- 
mittee I very strongly supported it, and 
T still believe it is very valuable; and 
when it is attacked I reply by pointing 
out the safeguards, namely, that there 
is to be sufficient and suitable free accom- 
modation, and that the right to charge 
fees in certain cases is limited to those 
in which the population has shifted, or 
in which the charge would be for the 
educational advantages of the district. 
If the words “and suitable” had never 
been introduced, I suppose that the 
word “sufficient” would have implied 
suitability. But that may not be the 
case now. I attach no importance to the 
argument that the word would have a 
different meaning in the Act of 1870, if 
that be so. The meaning of any word 
depends to some extent on the context. 
I cannot agree with some of my hon. 
Friends who blame the Government. I 
cannot find fault with the Government, 
who had perhaps difficulty in carrying 
Amendments in another place. At the 
same time, I regret they will not agree 
to the retention of the word “ suitable.” 
That is the view held by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Woolwich, who has certainly 
great experience, and who is entitled to 
speak on the matter. I venture to 
express the hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government will re-consider the matter, 
and will agree to the retention of the 
word “suitable.” 

*Coonsts BLUNDELL (Lan- 
cashire, 8.W., Ince): I venture to think 
that originally it did not matter whether 
the word was in or out, but I think the 
Government would be unwise to re- 
insert it in the Bill now that by the 
Debate of to-day it has been made an 
ambiguous term. 
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(6.44.) The House divided :—Ayes 
110 ; Noes 86.—(Div. List, No. 401.) 


‘Subsequent Amendments; as far as 
the Amendment in page 2, line 31 and 
32, agreed to. 


Lines 31 and 32, leave out “ Fee for 
any such child,” and insert “ordinary 
fee for such children,” the next Amend- 
ment, read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Sir 
William Hart Dyke.) 


(6.53.) Mr. MONDELLA : I hope the 
House will not agree to this Amendment. 
The words proposed, to be left out were 
inserted on the Motion of the hon 
Member for Bethnal Green, with the 
object that no child attending an 
elementary school should be charged 
more than 6d.a week, bringing it up to 
the limit of 9d. I want to know why 
these words have been taken ont and 
others substituted, which allow an 


average fee ? 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: Not average, 
but ordinary. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Ordinary; an 
ordinary fee is an average fee ; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman considers what it 
means, he will find that in the higher 
standards higher fees can be charged. 
In the infant school you may have no 
charge, in the lower standards you may 
have a 3d. fee, and in the higher 
standards you may have a 9d. fee. It 
was not the right hon. Gentleman who 
accepted the Amendment in this House, 
but it was the Vice President himself, 
who, after a short‘discussion, volunteered 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green. I ask him 
what has occurred since that this matter 
should be changed? We know what 
has happened elsewhere. In Scotland, 
for the first time during the last 
20 years, the higher standards have 
fallen in number. Why? Because 
high fees are charged. I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether we are to have 


the Government paying £2,000,000 a. 


year in freeing schools and still to have 
a continuance of these hardships, to use 
no stronger term? [I therefore move to 
reject this Amendment, and to restore 
the clause to its origina] condition. 
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*Sir W. HART DYKE: The word 
“ordinary” has been. inserted .to be 
in, accordance with the words. of 
the. Definition Clause in. the.,Act of 
1870, which says that the ordinary pay- 
ment for instruction. shall. not, exceed 
9d. a. week, Now, this, is a scheme 
whereby we say, after the fee grant. of 
3d.a week, the ordinary fee shall not 
exceed 6d. per week—that is to.say, it 
may be the balance of fee. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): The. effect of the Amendment 
of the Lords would be to jbring the 
Bill back to substantially the form 
in which it originally was in. this 
House, and on which the right. hon. 
Gentleman accepted my Amendment. 
Whether the word is “average” or 
“ordinary,” I think it will be clear that 
the mischief which I pointed out would 
equally accrue, namely, that the managers 
of schools would be able to charge dif- 
ferential rates or fees amounting to 
more than 6d. to children whom, for any 
reason, they might be unwilling, to 
admit to their schools. Therefore, the 
argument..now is as strong as it, was 
when I moved the Amendment which 
was accepted. by the right hon. Gentle 
man, and I hope he will resist this alter- 
ation. 

*Sir B. SAMUELSON (Oxfordshire, 
Banbury): It seems. to me that the 
argument of my right hon. Friend the 
Vice President is difficult to follow. In 
1870 -we had not this Free Education 
Bill, and we limited the fees. . Free 
education is now to be the rule and 
payment the exception. But if you 
sanction the Lords’ Amendment there 
will be no limit whatever, and you will 
have fees of 9d. and 1s. imposed. Iam 
surprised thatthe Governmentshould have 
assented to this Amendment after having 
accepted in this House the. Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Bethnal Green. 
If I may say so, these changes are cal- 
culated to damage the Party of the Go- 


vernment outside very much indeed. If 


we wish to treat this matter from @ 
Party point of view, it is the very best 
thing that could happen to us, but 
I should be sorry to take that ground. 
This Bill is introduced with the pur- 
pose of free education, and it is our 
duty to see that we are not diverted 
from that object. I hope the Govern- 


‘ment will still their way to disagreeing 
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with the alteration made by the Lords; 
their doing so certainly could not in- 
volve any question of finance that could 
injuriously affect the voluntary schools. 

(7.0.) Mr. T. ELLIS: It is much to 
be deplored that the Government should 
take this reactionary step at the bidding 
of the House of Lords. In the original 
Bill there was a valuable clause that no 
higher fee than 3d. should be charged, 
but now it seems to me that, having 
omitted that clause from the Bill, it 
would be wise for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to adhere to the Amendment 
accepted readily when the Bill was last 
before us. By this Amendment Par- 
liamentary sanction will be given to a 
most vicious system of differentiating 
between one child and another, differen- 
tiating in the very worst form. In pre- 
vious discussions it was urged several 
times that we should expect school 
managers to give some guid pro quo for 
the magnificent grant Parliament was 
giving, and a most moderate demand 
was that no higher fee than 6d. should 
be charged for any child. The original 
clause plainly indicated the intention 
that the fee was to be brought down as 
low as possible, and I do hope the Go- 
vernment will not now acquiesce in this 
reactionary step taken by the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. ADDISON .(Ashton-under- 
Lyne): I have listened to the speeches 
made in which hon. Members have 
declared that this is an attack on the 
system of free education; but this 
remains a Free Education Bill, because 
for every child between the ages of 3 
and 15 may be demanded a free place 
in a school ; and this being conceded, if 
parents are willing to pay a high fee for 
a better form of elementary education 
in a higher grade school, why should they 
not be allowed to do so? How ean this 
in any way affect the fact that those who 
desire free education can get it? 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): For the Government to 
accept this Amendment will be equiva- 
lent to taking away with one hand what 
they give with the other. Too much 
regard is paid to the alterations made 
in another place. If it is intended to 
give free education to the country, then 
give it in the form we have decided it 
should be given after it has been 
thoroughly discussed. 
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*(7.3.) Tae CHANCELLOR or tHE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I doubt if 
the hon. Member has read the clause, for 
his remarks, as have been the remarks of 
the other hon. Members, are entirely’ 
wide of the actual proposal. The effect 
of the clause is that in certain cases— 
not frequent cases I think—where ample 
provision has. been made in the district 
for free education, after that we may 
have a graded school. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: But a fee above 
6d. ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: A higher grade 
school may be established; but as there 
must first be sufficient free accommoda- 
tion in the district, not a single working 
man need send his children to the school 
charging fees above 6d. My right hon. 
Friend: will see that it is only when the 
Department is satisfied that sufficient 
accommodation is provided without the 
payment of fees—that is, if you have 
given free education in every district— 
that a school may be established charging 
a fee above 6d. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Yes, but the Ele- 
mentary Education Act says the fees 
shall not exceed 9d.; but this will be 
exceeded, taking into account the 10s. 

rant. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: This is really a 
small point. There may be certain cases 
—they will be rare cases—in which 
ample free accommodation having been 
provided, then if school managers 
choose they may set up a school of this 
kind. How can it be said this is taking 
free education from the working classes ? 
In these circumstances, how can it be 
said that the Government are taking 
away with one hand what they have 
granted with the other? I protest 
against the insinuation. It seems to me 
as if hon. Members opposite, on the 
strength of the very small changes made 
in the Bill by the House of Lords, 
intend to start an electoral campaign 
in which they will indulge in. even 
greater exaggerations than they utter 
in the House of Commons. We 
have had gross. exaggeration as «to 
the effect of the Amendment, and I must 
protest against the importance sought to 
be put upon a very small change. I do 
not attach very great importance to the 
| Change, but. I do attach importance to 
, these imputations of motives. 
2E 2 
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*Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer cannot deny that 
this allows the raising of fees in what 
he calls graded schools from 9d. to 
ls. That, as a matter of fact, is the 
effect of the clause, because the limit is 
now 9d., and the future limit will be 9d., 
plus the 10s. grant. What is, therefore, 
proposed is that where there is now a 
limit of 9d., there shall be in future the 
limit of 1s. Our objection is to the 
fees of high grade schools being raised 
after the 10s. grant has been made 
to reduce the 9d. fee by 3d. We strongly 
object to any educational authority still 
continuing to charge 9d. after the grant 
in aid has been given. 


(7.10.) The House divided :—Ayes 
101; Noes 71.—(Div. List, No. 402.) 
Line 34, after “sanctioned,” insert 


“or refused,” the next Amendment, 
-agreed to. 


Page 3, line 6, leave out from 
“‘ desired ” to “and,” in line 8, the next 
Amendment, read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Sir 
W. Hart Dyke.) 


(7.18.) Mr. MOUNDELLA : This is one 
of the most important Amendments 
made in the other House. As the Bill 
left this House it read thus :-— 

‘Tf at any time after the expiration of one 
year from the commencement of this Act it is 
represented to the Education Department that 
there is in any school district, or in any part of 
a school ; district, an insufficient amount of 
public school accommodation without payment 
of fees for children over the age of three 
years and under the age of fifteen for whom 
such accommodation is desired, or where such 
accommodation is unsuitable for the wants of 
the population ”’— 


the Department shall make inquiry, 
and so on. The Lords have struck out 
the words — 

*¢ Or where such accommodation is unsuitable 
for the wants of the population.” 
I am only repeating what I have 
said as to other of these Amend- 
ments, that these words were inserted 
in this House with the assent of hon. 
Members on both sides, with the assent 
of the hon. Member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne—who does not back up his words 
by his vote. It was agreed that the 
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words were not harmful, but ne 

and desirable, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
stopped discussion after there had been 
four or five speeches, remarking “‘ We do 
not object to the insertion of these words, 
as there appears to be a general desire 
for their insertion.” Now, I do not wish 
to re-enter upon the argument we have 
had upon the word “ suitable,” but I do 
say that when it is represented to the 
Department that the provision is unsuit- 
able, then the Department ought to listen 
to such representation, and it ought to 
be put into the Act that the Department 
shall listen to such representation. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War has said we are raising again the 
religious difficulty, and the hon. Member 
for Oxford University said he was sur- 
prised to hear the “No Popery” cry 
from this side of the House. The hon. 
Member is not quite fair in using that 
language. We have said we are not in 
favour of forcing Catholic children into 
Protestant schools, or Protestant children 
into Catholic schools. We say it ought 
to be fair all round, and the question 
of whether a school is suitable to the 
public local wants ought to be fully con- 
sidered. My hon. Friend has quoted Mr. 
Cumin’s evidence to show that unsuit- 
ability might exist on religious grounds, 
topographical grounds, or on the ground 
of fees. These words were freely ac- 
cepted in this House, and yet without a 
word of protest the Government allow 
them to be taken out again in the other 
House, and now in the last days of July, 
and a few days before Prorogation, when 
the Government are always proportion- 
ately stronger in numbers than the 
Opposition, they come down and force 
upon us, in spite of. their own promise, 
in spite of their voluntary concession, 
these Lords’ Amendments, against which 
they raised no protest in another place. 
What is the objection to these 
words, “unsuitable to the wants of 
the population?” It is most unrea- 
sonable to take these words out with- 
out cauge shown. Accommodation may 
be sufficient, and yet wholly unsuitable, 
as the Vice President knows perfectly 
well. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not yet answered the statement I have 
made. There are two other ex-Vice 
Presidents sitting opposite, and I put the 
question again—Has it not been the 
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rule during the past 21 years for the 
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Department, in estimating the amount 
of accommodation, to deduct the Catholic 
schools as unsuitable for the general 
public wants? It is not reasonable 
that the Department should force Protes- 
tant children into these schools, and I 
say again, in common fairness to all 
parties, there should be some test applied 
as to whether a school is suitable or not. 

*(7.24.) Mr. CHANNING: As the 
words were inserted upon my motion, I 
may be allowed to add my appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he should 
allow them to remain. I think if he 
will consider the argument advanced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby and by himself on a previous 
Amendment, he will see that that argu- 
ment affords some ground in support of 
my proposal. The contention from the 
other side was that the word “ suitable ” 
did not run on the same lines as it does 
in the Act of 1870. Now, I contend that 
striking out these words and the word 
“unsuitable” in the 4th sub-section is 
really drawing the Bill on different lines 
to the Act of 1870 and the governing 
section of that Act. There the word 
“suitable” is used in regard to deficiencies 
of school accommodation, and here the 
words are applied exactly on the same 
lines, and with the same general reason- 
ing behind them as in the Act of 1870. 
I remind the right hon. Gentleman, also, 
that there was considerable discussion on 
another Amendment which pressed the 
Government, perhaps, rather further in 
this direction, and it was on the sugges- 
tion of the Government—the First Lord 
of the Treasury, I think—that these 
words were accepted. This Amend- 
ment, of course, raises a much wider 
question than the previous one—a ques- 
tion of more vital importance, a ques- 
tion, I might say, of local rights, of local 
option in educational matters—the power 
of the inhabitants to make representation 
to the Department that the school accom- 
modation is unsuitable, as well as insuff- 
cient. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will decide to retain the words. 

*(7.27.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I 
cannot see the force of the argument of 
the hon. Member and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. It appears to me 


we have already discussed this point 
fally in all its bearings, and have come 
toa decisive vote on the question of the 
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word “suitable.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has challenged me to say what 
has been the. policy of the Department, 
and to give any case where the Depart- 
ment has forced Catholic children into 
Protestant schools. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No; I asked the 
right hon, Gentleman to say whether it 
had not been the custom of the Depart- 
ment, in considering the question of 
supply of accommodation in elementary 
schools, to deduct the Roman Catholic 
supply as unsuitable. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: That has been 
the case as regards the Metropolis, butnot, 
generally speaking, as applied to the rest 
of the country. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It has in large 
towns. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: But what 
I want to point out is that this has 
been adopted as part of the policy 
of the Department, and why, then, 
in the name of common sense, not 
leave well alone? Why not be satis- 
fied with the result of experience— 
why emphasise this? I am tempted to 
believe—I wish to give every considera- 
tion to my opponents—but if you are not 
content to let well alone and rely on the 
well established practice of 21 years, if 
you will not do that, and wish these 
words inserted, then I am forced to the 
conviction that you mean something 
more than you are now stating. The 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire says 
it is a much wider question than the one 
we have already dealt with; and if he 
frankly tells us that, surely it is not the 
right way to tempt us to come to a 
different decision from that we arrived 
at on the last Amendment after 
exhaustive discussion. The rejection 
of this Amendment will seriously affect, 
or may seriously affect, the future policy 
of the Department as regards the working 
of the Act. I have shown that in the 
past policy of the Department there is 
no cause shown for the insertion of these 
words, and we are content to base our 
demand for the acceptance of the Lords’ 
Amendment on the administration of 
21 years, which has worked extremely 
well. The words are not necessary as 
applied to schools receiving the Govern- 
ment grant and protected by the Con- 
science Clause. 

*(7.30.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I 
cannot but feel disppointed with the 
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speech just made. This isa much wider 
uestion—a totally distinct question-—to 
that’ raised before. . The right hon. 
Gentleman said the ‘word “suitable” 
has a technical meaning inthe Depart- 
ment, and, therefore, he objected - to in- 
troducing that word-in'a previous section 
of the clause. He says the Department 
ascertained this difficulty too late to state 
it to this House, and, therefore, they 
inserted that Amendment in the House 
of Lords: But this Amendment is a 
totally different matter, and I will 
endeavour to show that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech just now was not 
applicable to this Amendment at all, 
although it was to the previous one. It 
is worth while to note that the support 
to the Commons Amendment came from 
the other side quite as strongly as from 
this side, and this is a question which 
raises much broader issues than the 
last Division. This isthe crua of the 
whole situation dealing with whether 
you-are orare not to have free education, 
bond fide, throughout the whole King- 
dom. Sub-section 4 of Clause 3 says— 


“Tf at any time after the expiration of one 
year from the commencement of this Act it is 
represented to the Education Department that 
there is in any school district, or any part of 
a school: district, an insufficient amount of 
public school accommodation without payment 
of fees for children over three and under 
fifteen years of age, for whom such accommoda- 
tion is desired, or that such accommodation . is 
unsuitable for the wants of the population,” 
&c.— 


then, and then only, are the Education 
Department to interfere and compel the 
‘provision of free education. Now, what 
does the House of Lords propose? The 
words “or that such accommodation is 
unsuitable for the wants of the popula- 
tion,” are to be struck out, and there is 
to be simply an arithmetical problem, 
and nothing else. There are a certain 
number of children in a district, there 
is a certain amount of accommodation, 
and though it may be, from distance or 
quantity, entirely unsuited to the dis- 
trict, yet these people are to be deprived 
of free education. If I were arguing 
this question from a Party point of 
view, I should desire nothing better 
than that this Amendment should 
remain. 
of Lords reverses the spirit of the whole 
Bill as a Bill for free education, and I 
congratulate--the hon. Member for the 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 


{COMMONS}. 


The Amendment of the House. 
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Evesham Division, the hon. Member for 
Salford, and the noble Lord the Member 
for Darwen on the fact that by ‘the 
aeceptance of the Amendment a great 
part of the virtue of the measure ‘is 
taken out of it as far-as free education is 
concerned. The intention of the Amend- 
ment is to put free schools’ and free 
scholars at a disadvantage. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite says that these 
words have a technical meaning in ‘the 
Education Department. Not at all. 
These words never appeared in an Act 
of Parliament before. You say you are 
to provide for a certain district a certain 
number of free school places, and. that 
these are to be available for all the 
children in that district ; but now you 
strike out those words and say that if in 
a large parish there are a certain number 
of places free, even though the school is 
unsuitable for the needs of the popula: 
tion—even though a river may divide 
the parish, or a mountain, as an hon. 
Member pointed out—the parents are to 
avail themselves of it for their children. 
I thought there was some force in the 
argument of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Secretary for: War, 
that the Government have discovered a 
certain kind of technical meaning in the 
word “suitable” as applied to the‘ 1st 
sub-section of this clause, and that, there- 
fore, they felt in a difficulty in dealing 
with it ; but they are now introducing an 
entirely new principle into the measure, 
which has nothing to do with suitability. 
This is a question of providing proper 
accommodation in each district. I would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether this is the mode in which Public 
Business is to be conducted in the House 
of Commons—that the Government are 
to accept an Amendment here and ‘strike 
it out in another place for no reason 
whatever? It is due to the House of 
Commons and the character of the Go- 
vernment that they should consent to 
reinstate the words. 
*(7.40.) Mr. GOSCHEN: The right 
hon. Gentleman suggests that this is-a 
fatal stab in the back to the ‘whole 
system of compulsory free education, I 
am not quite sure whether the’ right 
hon. Gentleman has sufficiently looked 
at the wording of ‘the clause: If) he 
will do so, he will see that the clause 
only deals with the case of. a representa- 
tion being made to the Department. 
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Where no representation is made, the 
Department will act according to their 
traditional practice, and with that 
practice the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends have ex themselves 


satisfied. It is asked why the Govern- | that 


ment now wish to omit these words, 
which they accepted before. It is 
because a great deal of new light has 
been thrown on these words by the 
speeches we have heard. We see that 
it will be possible in the future that a 
representation will be made, “this is a 
denominational school, and, therefore, is 
unsuitable.” 

Mr. MUNDELLA : That is an after- 
thought. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I am very sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman should give 
utterance to a misrepresentation of our 
motive. It has been pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire that 
these words will give an opportunity for 
a kind of religious local option. What 
does that mean? It means that, after 
the Bill has passed. a certain number of 
the ratepayers in every district will 
come together and say, ‘We will now 
make a representation to the Depart- 
ment that the public elementary schools 
in this district are unsuitable to the 
wants of the population. We do not 
consider them suitable, because they are 
denominational.” In the interests of 
education and of peace, I think it 
would be most unwise that words which 
will give rise to such a religious diffi- 
culty should be left in the Bill. We 
have seen sufficient evidence of this. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Nobody else has. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: Then what does 


local option mean? I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will see the force of that argu- 
ment, even if he does not. agree with it. 
This. point only refers to representations 
to. be made to the Education Depart- 
ment. It does not fetter their hands. 


They: will. proceed ‘as. they. have. done 
hitherto. They will not.allow unsuit- 
able schools—schools that are unsuitable 
in the true old sense—to take the place 
of schools that are suitable. The right 
hon. Gentleman has dealt with difficulties 
which do not. exist, and has ignored the: 


real difficulty, which is the religious one. 

*(7.45.) Mr. C. 8S. PARKER, (Perth) : 
I would suggest that it would be possible 
80 to word the clause as to remove the 
objection of: the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
“representation ” might be left out, and: 
the clause might be worded somewhat as : 
follows :— 

“Tf the Education Department are satisfied — 
in any school district there is insufficient 
accommodation, or that such accommodation is 
unsuitable to the wants of the population.” 
According to my understanding of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument that 
would meet his point. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I said that was un- 
necessary, because it is already the prac- 
tice of the Department, and we do not 
wish to interfere with the practice. 

*Mr. C. S. PARKER: If so, why 
not word the Amendment so as to recog- 
nise that such is the practice of the 
Department ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not know whe- 
ther I may, by leave of the House, point 
out that the Education Department are 
to act under Sections 8 and 9 of the Act 
of 1870. It is clear, therefore, that the 
Department will take far more into con- 
sideration than simply to remove the 
mere insufficiency. 

(7.47.) Mr. ADDISON: I do not 
consider the reproach addressed to me 
by the right hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr: Mundella) to be well deserved, be- 
cause while it is quite trae that when 
the matter was under discussion I added 
my voice to urge the Government to 
accept these words, I did so on the: 
ground that they seemed to be harm-) 
less and unobjectionable: . But after 
reading what has been said, and after 
having heard the Debate to-night, it is 
plain to me that to some extent I was 
deceived by the ingenuity of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who brought forward the Amend-* 
ment. .Now it appears that this Bill; 
which is ostensibly a Bill for free educa~ 
tion, is:to be made a Bill for the estab- 
lishment of universal School Boards: 
According to the argument ofthe right 
hon. Gentleman oppesite, what is. the 
meaning of the word « “suitable.” ? 
Something: was faintly said about its 
being suitable topographically — that 
isto say, suitable as to distance; but: 
I should have thought that that would 
have been covered by the word “suffi- 
cient.” It is absurd to say that a school 
is sufficient which is too far off for the 
children to attend it. The edneation 
authorities haye themselves said. that 
every public elementary school shall be 
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sufficient in that respect. If there is any 
school in England that is not suitable in 
that respect it ought not to receive the 
grant. Weare told, again, that the word 
“suitable” means suitable to the feel- 
ings of those people who do not like 
religious education. It is plain that if 
that argument is good, whatever dislike 
Protestant children may have to going to 
Roman Catholic schools can hardly be 
dispelled by the dislike of hon. Members 
who represent Wales to any sort of 
denominational schools, especially those 
of the Church of England. I voted 
with the Government that the public 
elementary schools supported out of the 
taxes should be in every case suitable for 
all children sent to them ; and when we 
are told that we ought to view with sus- 
picion all that comes from the House of 
Lords in the matter of education, we 
ought to remember that the leader of the 
Government is in the House of Lords, 
and that no responsible Party leader has 
taken up the matter of education as Lord 
Salisbury has done, and his having done 
that for the last five years seems to be a 
special annoyance to the right hon 
Member for Sheffield. 

(7.52.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: 
The two principles on which we sup- 
ported this Bill were that it adopted the 
principle of free schools, and that where 
the fees were not to be entirely abolished 
it admitted the right of the parent to 
demand free places where they had not 
been provided ; and in regard to the argu- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that this will lead to local difficulties 
and local friction, unfortunately the 
principle which has been adopted of re- 
taining fees in certain schools will 
inevitably lead to local friction. It 
seems to me that the right of the 
parent in regard to this matter isa very 
strong one. He is entitled to demand not 
only free accommodation, but that it 
shall be suitable for the wants of himself 
and his children. That is all we ask for 
in this matter. We know that in a large 
number of towns the fees are very high, 
and the managers of voluntary schools 
will not voluntarily introduce a system 
of free schools. It will be necessary for 
the parents to demand free places, and it 
will be an advantage to the Department 
to know whether it is a question of ac- 
commodation and whether the accom- 
modation is suitable or not. We on this 

Mr, Addison 
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side believe these words are quite as 
essential as the word “sufficient” ; and 
that if the accommodation is to be sup- 
plied it must not only be sufficient, but 
suitable for the wants of the parents. 
(7.55.) Mr. POWELL J. WILLIAMS ; 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
put it that these words apply only to 
the representations which are made by 
the public to the Department upon the 
matter of the suitability of the ac- 
commodation. At the same time, when 
he tells us that the Department, acting 
for themselves without the interference 
of the public, are accustomed to take 
into account whether the accommodation 
is suitable, I should have thought, if the 
Department of its own motion did that, 
it might allow the public to do it of 
their own motion when acting without 
the Department. The fact is, we are 
giving a very large amount of money 
for the purpose of education without 
representative control, and everything 
that tends to give the persons interested 
in it a full right to appeal upon every 
point by which they are affected is one 
which it seems to me to be desirable to 
retain. Therefore, 1 am in favour of the 
retention of the words in the Bill which 
the House of Lords have omitted. 
(7.58.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stock- 
port): Like my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ashton (Mr. Addison), I pressed 
on the Government the insertion of 
these words, but, unlike him, I have not 
changed my opinion, and hope sincerely 
that the Government may yet give way 
and allow them to be retained. There 
seems to be no doubt as to what the 
traditions of the Department have been in 
this matter. It is said that cases have 
occurred in which Roman Catholic public 
elementary schools have been held to be 
unsuitable, and I think it right that they 
should so be held according to the manner 
in which they are conducted. But I do 
not stop there. It seems to me that it 
is possible for a public’elementary school 
to be unsuitable for the wants of the 
population. A certain number of people 
live in a neighbourhood ; they represent 
to the Department that a certain public 
elementary school is unsuitable for the 
wants of the district; the Department 
are convinced that that is the case, and, 
in spite of that, according to this Amend- 
ment, they are not to have the power to 
alter the state of things. We are told 
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that they say that every public elemen- 
tary school must be suitable, but I am 
sure it is not soin the Act. I believe 
cases have been referred to where the 
education given in these schools is 
such that children of Nonconformists 
could not be sent to them with any sense 
of self-respect on the part of the parents. 
I say that such schools are unsuitable for 
the wants of the population. It seems 
to me to be of the utmost importance 
that where a foolish clergyman or 
manager acts in such a manner as to 
necessitate it, the Department should be 
enabled to come down upon him and say, 
“Tf you do not alter this mode of pro- 
cedure we shall be compelled to put the 
Education Act of 1870 into force.” Iam 
content to leave it to the discretion of 
the Department to determine whether 
the complaints made to them are just. 
What I want to see done, and what I 
hope every Member in this House desires 
to see, is that the teaching provided shall 
be such as is suitable to the wants of the 
neighbourhood ; and where the teaching 
is found to be unsuitable, I hope it will 
be in the power of the Department to put 
a stop to it. 

*(8.3.) CoLones HUGHES: I do not 
see that there is any ground for mistrust 
as to whether in the future the words 
inserted in the clause may be used in a 
manner contrary to the practice in the 
past. Of course, the ratepayers will 
complain if the schools are found 
to be unsuitable to the wants of the 
neighbourhood. 1 do not think so 
badly of the future Presidents and 
Vice Presidents of the Education Depart- 
ment! as to suppose they will extend the 
construction of the word “suitable” in 
such a way as to declare that a Wesleyan 
school is not fit for a Baptist child, and so 
forth ; and I have no doubt that if the 
word “suitable” is re-inserted, the 
Department will simply follow the 
practice it has observed all along. 

*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., Eccles): 
The question of the use of the word 
“suitable ” has given rise to a good deal 
of contention as to the mode in which it 
may be applied. In my opinion, there 
would be no difficulty in using it in 
any sense in which it ought to be used 
for the purpose of carrying out the 
intentions of this measure, and I think 
the Government are pressing much too 


strongly the argument they haye used 
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for some very strong reason; and all 
their argument comes to this: that 
hitherto they have been in the habit, in 
accordance with the construction of the 
Elementary Att, of interpreting the 
word in a particular sense. The Go- 
vernment admit that you may say the 
school or the accommodation is sufficient, 
but you must not say it is not suitable 
for the wants of the neighbouring 
population. Do they mean to say that 
for the future a locality is to be debarred 
or discouraged from addressing the 
Department and pointing out that a 
school, say in a large town like Stock- 
port or Preston, is badly situated in 
point of site, or wretched in point of 
attendance, or insufficient in point of 
construction, or, generally, not adapted to 
the wants of the people, having regard 
not merely to the denominational, 
but to the special character of the 
population? The Governmentsay, “We 
strike out this word ‘suitable,’ and 
will not allow the people of the locality 
to come to us and say they have 
a statutory right to object to the 
suitability of the school.” Surely there 
should be no such objection to the use of 
this word as will prevent our securing 
that, when this great boon of free 
education is given to a district, it should 
not be made illusory or frittered away 
in the management of the school. I 
cannot think that, having regard to 
the security of the public in this matter, 
and to the good reputation of the 
Government, that they are wise 
in abandoning at a late period of 
the Session an Amendment which 
they accepted some time ago. On the 
contrary, I think they would do well to 
make some concession on this question. 
(8.8.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS 
(Carnarvonshire, Eifion): The defence of 
the Government for this Amendment 
is that it is unnecessary to re-insert the 
word “ suitable”’—because the Education 
Department acts on the principle of the 
clause as it stood, and, therefore, the word 
is unnecessary. ‘The Vice President of 
the Council says, it is wise to let well 
alone, and that the word “sufficient” in 
the mind of the Department includes the 
word “suitable.” If that be so, we are 
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letting well alone, because we only 
emphasise a practice which the right 
hon. Gentleman declares to be a good 
one, All we propose is to give legislative 
foree to a practice which he says is 
already adopted by the Department. If 
this be so, what objection can there be 
to. our proposal? The opposition offered 
to the introduction of the word “suitable” 
seems almost to prove that the Govern- 
ment have some ulterior motive, and 
that they intend in future to change the 
previous practice. If not, they would 
admit the introduction of this word. I 
cannot understand why, at this late period 
of the Session when time is so valuable, 
the Government should insist on forcing 
this Amendment upon the House. 

*Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 


The arguments which have been used | 


by those who have opposed the Lords 
Amendments appear to me to be un- 
answerable, and I do not intend to repeat 
them. I might have rested content to 
register yet another silent vote against 
these Amendments, but my duty and 
the trust imposed: on me by my con- 
stituency bid me to protest in the 


most solemn manner against the other 


House vetoing a decision deliberately 
arrived atby the chosen Represen- 
tatives of the people; and while, in 
one sense, 1 ;weleome these Amend- 
ments as helping us to educate the 
masses of the people as to the folly of a 
free people allowing any body of men by 
the mere accident of birth to 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is going beyond the question raised by 
the Lords Amendments, and is not 
entitled to make these observations. 

*Mr. LOGAN: If you had not stopped 
me, Sir, I should simply have said+—— 
*Mr. SPEAKER :* Order, order! The 


hon. Member is not entitled to continue’ 


thesé remarks, 


(8.15.) The House divided :—Ayes 82 ; 
Noes 62.—(Div. List, No. 403.) ‘(8.24.) 


Page 3, line 9, after ‘“‘ease,” insert— 

- © Which inquiry shall;:on the request of the 
same persons as are entitled under section nine of 
. she Plomentary Education Ast, 1870, to 
apply for a public inquiry, be a public inquiry 
if the district is under a school board,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Mr. J. Bryn Roberts 


{COMMONS} 
, Lords in the said Amendment.’—(Sir 
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W: Hart Dyke.) 


(8.54.) Mr, MONDELLA: I want to 
point out that this is simply a dilatory 
Amendment. It has no other object in 
the world than to prevent free educa- 
tion coming into operation as soon as 
possible. It restricts the action and 
freedom of the Department. If it does 
not do so, why did not the right hon. . 
Gentleman, when he introduced the 
Bill, insert words like it? Why is a. 
public inquiry necessary? The Educa- 
tion Department has to find out if there 
is a sufficient supply of free school 
accommodation. If the Amendment is 
accepted, a year or two will be wasted 
in departmental and public inquiries 
before the Department will be in a 
position to require the establishment of 
a sufficient number of free elementary 
schools, and thus free education will be 
prevented from coming into operation as 
soon as it ought. The Amendment will 
work in this way. First, after the lapse 
of one year the Department will come to 
the conclusion that there is good ground 
for holding an inquiry. After that in- 
quiry six months must elapse before an 
order can be issued requiring the pro- 
vision of further free accommodation, 
and, instead of hon. Members being 
justified in wooing the constituencies by 
saying, “Remember the Ist September 
and see what we have given you,” they 
will have to say, “ Wait until the Ist 


| September, 1893 or 1894, before you 


benefit by our policy.” I appeal to thé 
Government to support us in disagree- 
ing with the Lords Amendment and in 
making the Bill what it was when it left 
this House. It surely is an extraordi- 
nary thing that the Government have to 
be compelled to support the principle of 
their own Bill. 


*(8.59.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
must have altogether misunderstood the 
scope of the Amendment. In.order to 
allay the alarm of the right hon, Gentle- 
man, I may say that the only object, of 
the Amendment is to place the Board 
schools on the same footing with the 
voluntary schools as far as regards 
public inquiry. It will be very rarely, 
indeed, that such an inquiry will be 
required. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man says the Amendment. is av dila- 
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tory one, and intended to prevent free 
education coming quickly into | opera- 
tion, I say it is nothing of the kind. 
The inquiries are to be public, but they 
will probably only be necessary in the 
rare cases of recaleitrant School Boards. 
The Amendment is a very small one, 
and I am utterly astonished at the extra- 
ordinary complexion the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has placed on it. 


*Mr. ROBY: I do not quite under- 
stand the Vice President’s argument. 
If the Department think fit they can 
order a public inquiry. How many of 
these public inquiries are we to have? 
Why make this inquiry compulsory? It 
will assuredly lead to delay. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I should _ have 
thought hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have preferred that there 
should be a public inquiry in these 
matters. But my right hon. Friend does 
not attach an undue importance to the 
Amendment; and if it will facilitate 
matters, we will consent to a disagree- 
ment with the Lords Amendment. We 
shall do so with regret, because we con- 
sider a publicinquiry is important. In any 
case, we trust it will not be imagined that 
the Amendment was made with any 
sinister object. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Other Lords Amendments agreed to. 


Line 11, after “1870,” insert “and 
every other section enabling them in 
that behalf,” the next Amendment, read 
a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This is a purely 
drafting Amendment, and Iam not going 
to criticise it ; but I must say J prefer the 
original wording. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Sections 9 and 
10 are most drastic in their operation, 
and the object of the Amendment 
is to call special attention to them. 
The Amendment meets, to a con- 
siderable extent, a good many of the 
arguments with regard to “suitability,” 
because it enables the Education Depart- 
ment to take into consideration many of 
the points raised by hon. Gentlemen. 


Question pnt, and agreed to. 
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Line 14, after “fees,” insert— 

‘‘ Provided’ that. whenever, and'‘so long as 
any deficiency in public school accommodation 
in any district fis in course of being supplied 
with due despatch, no requisition or order shall 
be issued in that behalf of the Education De- 
partment,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I should like 
to ask you, Sir, whether this Amend- 
ment is not outside the scope of the Bill? 
This Bill was founded on a Resolution of 
this House to supply public money for 
the purpose of making a fee grant. The 
Government resisted any discussion in 
respect to the 17s, 6d. limit, and any other 
question affecting the Act of 1870, on 
the ground that an Amendment of the 
Act of 1870 was outside the purview of 
this Bill. This is an Amendment to 
settle such controversies as those which 
have arisen at York and Salisbury, with 
which this Bill has nothing to do. 


*Sizr. W. HART DYKE: On: the point 
of order, I think these words refer ex- 
clusively to the Bill before the House, 
My noble Friend the Lord President 
took the opinion of the highest. legal 
authority in the country as to the effect 
of these words, and he was. assured. the 
words do apply exclusively to this Bill, 
and not directly or indirectly with the 
Act of 1870. 


Mr: MUNDELLA: In order to 
remove any doubt, I beg to move to 
insert, after “in,” in line 2, the word 
“‘ free,” 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘Sin,’ in line 2, to insert the word “ free.” 
—(Mr. Mumdelia.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘free’ be there inserted.” 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: We are pre- 
pared to accept words. which will make 
it perfectly clear that under no possi- 
bility. should this proviso refer to .the 
provisions of the Act of 1870. ButI 
am not sure that the Amendment, with 
the proposed addition, will read well. I 
would suggest that we should insert 
after “in,” in line 2, “such ‘last’'men- 
tioned.” 

Mr, MUNDELLA: I am quite pre- 
pared to accept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal, 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn... , 
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Amendment proposed to the Lords 
Amendment, after “in,” in line 2, to 
insert “such last mentioned.”—(Sir W. 
Hart Dyke.) 


Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment as 
amended.”—-(Sir W. Hart Dyke.) 


*Mr. CHANNING: I must protest 
against the Amendment even asamended. 
It is quite obvious the Amend- 
ment is made in the spirit of some 
words which fell from the noble 
Lord the Member for Darwen (Viscount 
Cranborne), namely, “any delay is of 
value.” I protest against this Bill being 
used to enlarge the powers of voluntary 
schools with regard to the provision of 
public school accommodation. The words 
accepted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield do not cover the 
issue. We all know that when this Bill 


is passed the present system will rapidly 
become a free school system. Ought we 
not to give a ready means. of bringing 


the choice of schools within the reach of 
the people by the School Board system ? 

Mr. T. ELLIS: If the Government 
are sincere, the principle of the Bill is to 
give free education as soon as possible. 
Weonthis side are irreconcilably opposed 
to any obstacle being placed in the way 
of having, as soon as possible, free public 
school accommodation. I therefore 
hope my hon. Friend will divide the 
House against the Amendment. 

*Mr. TALBOT: There is no intention 
by this Amendment to delay the provi- 
sion of free school accommodation. What 
is intended is that where the inhabitants 
of a district prefer the existing voluntary 
system, they should be enabled to pro- 
vide free accommodation under that 
system. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS: I also object to 
the words “with due despatch,” and if 
my hon. Friend goes to a Division I 
shall support him. 

*Cotone. HUGHES: In a parish in 
which I am a lessee we have paid 
large sums of money to prevent a 
School Board being established, and 
we are prepared to pay more with that 
object in view. In 12 months we 
may not be able to complete the school 
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accommodation. If that is so, it would 
be very hard on us if a School Board 
were set up. I think this act of grace 
will encourage volun efforts. 

*Mr. ROBY: I do not know what the 
object of the Amendment is. It is already 
provided that a School Board is only 
to be formed when the school accommo- 
dation that is wanted is not being sup- 
plied with due despatch. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I quite agree 
with the hon. Member for Woolwich 
(Colonel Hughes) that if the clause was 
necessary to carry out his views there 
would be a great deal to be said in 
favour of it. But there is to be an 
expiration of 12 months ; then there is 
to be an inquiry, and then the Education 
Department are to direct that the 
deficiency shall be supplied. This is a 
provision which is totally outside the 
Bill. I shall certainly divide against 
the clause. 

(9.22.) The House divided :—Ayes 
78; Noes 48.—(Div. List, No. 404.) 


Subsequent Amendments as far as 
the Amendment Clause A agreed to. 


Clause A— 

(Grouping schools ) 

*¢(1.) Where the managers of two or more 
public elementary schools in the same or neigh- 
bouring school districts, not being schools pro- 
vided by a school board, agree to associate, and 
elect a committee for the schools in accordance 
with a scheme to be approved by the Education 
Department, the schools may be treated as one. 
school for such of the purposes of the ilementary 
Education Acts, 1870 to 1891, as may be men- 
tioned in the scheme, and the committee may 
for such purposes be treated as the managers of 
the associated schools. 

(2.) Where two or more public elementary 
schools are under the same managers, the said 
schools shall, if the managers so desire, be 
deemed for the purposes of this Act to be one 
school,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. ; 

*(9.30.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This 
is an entirely new clause. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will give us some 
explanation of it? : 

*Srr W. HART DYKE: This was 
inserted in another place with the assent 
of the leaders of the Opposition there. 
The clause enables voluntary schools 
in any district to form themselves into 
groups with the approval of the Educa- 
tion Department for the purposes of this 
Act. The object is to make more opera- 
tive Clause 5, which empowers managers 
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of two or more voluntary schools to pay 
the fee grants into a common fund. 
The new clause enables the Department 
to deal with these as one school for 
financial purposes when grouped to- 
gether. The principle of grouping was 
accepted in Committee on both sides, 
and on this principle the clause is based. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The 2nd _ sub- 
section of the clause not only admits 
the principle of grouping; it provides 
that— 

“Where two or more schools are under the 

same managers, the schools shall, if the 
managers so desire, be deemed for the purposes 
of this Act to be one school.” 
There is, then, no consent or control of 
the Education Department. I should 
like to hear what the right hon. Gentle- 
man means to do about that; I do not 
think he means altogether to abdicate 
the functions of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: The earlier 
portion of the clause says that it shall 
be in accordance with a scheme to be 
approved by the Education Department. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Not in the 2nd 
sub-section. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: What we ask 
is the course the right hon. Gentleman 
means to take in reference to both sub- 
sections. I can quite understand Sub- 
section 1 as carrying out the principle 
of grouping, but Sub-section 2 contains 
4 new principle, where two or more 
schools are under one management they 
shall, at the desire of the managers, be 
deemed one school, so that the schools 
of one denomination in a town may all 
be put under one management and be 
treated as one school, though there may 
be degrees of fees, high and low, and the 
grant applied to the whole as one school. 
The effect would be unjust, and I think 
before we pass from Sub-section 1 we 
ought to know what the Government 
propose to do with Sub-section 2. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not think the 
two sub-sections need necessarily be 
taken together ; they may be considered 
as two Amendments. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I per- 
sonally was in favour of the clause as 
proposed by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Cranborne), for I favour the 
system of grouping, because, though 
some of my hon. Friends think it will 
Strengthen the position of voluntary 
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schools, I think it will be a gain educa- 
tionally, putting schools under a better 
Board of Management than now exists. 
But I wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether the provisions of Clause 5 
—or, as it now is, Clause 6—as to the 
17s. 6d. limit govern these two 
sections? If he will add a proviso 
to that effect at the end I have no 
objection to the principle of the clause, 
but if it is intended to group together 
schools and by taking the average of 
subscriptions to augment the grant 
under the 17s. 6d. limit, I do see con- 
siderable objection. But I imagine the 
right hon. Gentleman will not object to 
the addition of the proviso. 

*(9.35.) Mr. G. W. BALFOUR 
(Leeds, Central): I understand the 
proviso to Clause 5 is to guard against 
the danger of a double claim to ex- 
ceed the 17s. 6d. limit being made in 
respect of the same sum of money. If 
schools were amalgamated under one 
management no such danger could 
arise, and if this new clause were in- 
serted the result would be that volun- 
tary schools might group themselves 
together, and when so grouped they 
would have similar advantages to those 
which Board schools have under a single 
Board management. It is true that by 
the grouping of schools there might be 
some cases where the 17s. 6d. grant 
would be exceeded where it is not ex- 
ceeded now, but similar facilities are 
already possessed by the School Board. 
[“ No, no!”] Yes; a School Board has 
at its disposal a fund received from the 
rates, which it can distribute among the 
various schools according to their necessi- 
ties. This power will be obtained by. 
voluntary schools in the same way as it 
is now possessed by Board schools. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: It seems to me that 
in accepting this Amendment we shall 
be taking a very long step. No doubt 
the clause will be the realisation of the 
fond hope of certain supporters of vo- 
luntary schools of having what is called 
Church School Boards, and that is a 
question which can be discussed on its 
own merits. We think that such a 
Board of self-elected managers is a very 
poor control indeed to have over vast 
sums of public money. But that is 
not the point I wish to call attention to. 
Here we have a great change pro- 
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tion’ of the country by’ means of a 
scheme of the Education Department, 
and I should liké to call attention 
to ‘what Members on either side 
have always insisted upon in regard 
to re-organisation by means of these 
schemes. Under the Endowed Schools 
Act and the Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, under which local bodies make 
schemes of re-organisation, it has always 
been the rule for Parliament, not satis- 
fied with the schemes made by local 
bodies and the Department, to insist that 
the schemes shall be open to every form 
of governmental and public inquiry, 
dnd ultimately be submitted for the 
sanction of this House. Now, I consider 
that to give power to a certain number 
of self-elected managers to draw up 
schemes relating to such a number of 
schools in a town or county without 
Parliament having any sanction or 
supervision of those schemes is a new 
step, and one not to be taken without 
great consideration. Therefore, I hope, 
whether the clause is accepted or not, this 
House will insist that anything in this 
nature shall be coupled with the condi- 
tion that it shall be subject to Parlia- 
mentary as well as departmental sanction. 
There is a procedure in an Act passed 
some two years ago, the Technical Edu- 
cation Act, which should be followed in 
such schemes as are here contemplated, 
dealing with a large amount of public 
money, that the consideration of Parlia- 
ment should be invited. Whatever the 
Honse may decide in regard to the first 
part of this clause, I hope there will 
be a strong opposition to the second'part 
of it which may induce the Government 
to withdraw this second part. But before 
we come to that, I hope the Government 
will say they will agree to a proposal 
that all these schemes shall before 
becoming operative be laid before 
Parliament. - 

(9.40.) Mr. MUNDELLA : We want 
to know the effect of this clause— 
whether Section 19 of the Education 
Act is to be applied to it. If it 
is not applied, then this is simply 
a device for evading and defeating the 
17s. 6d. limit. Now, the hon. Member 
for Leeds says that School Boards have 
this power of grouping—of taking the 
average; but he is quite mistaken. 
Every school stands upon its own 
separate account, the object being to 
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secure that a certain amount shall be 
expended on education in every school, 
failimg which a reduction is’ made! 
Surely it is not the intention of the 
Government that schools which do not 
by tthe maintenance of a staff keep up 
efficiency are to remain in a state of in- 
efficiency. Unless the proviso is intro- 
duced this will really repeal the 19th 
section of the Education Act. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not explained how this pro- 
posal would repeal the operation of the 
17s. 6d. limit, if the schools were to be 
treated as under one management and 
as administratively and financially one 
school. I cannot see any objection, 
if you have a certain number of schools 
in different buildings but practically 
one school, to treating these as one 
school. That seemed to be desired by 
several hon. Members opposite when 
it was discussed in Committee, and I 
cannot see any objection unless the desire 
is to kill a school by its poverty. There 
is no objection to introduce words in the 
second part of the clause to require the 
approval of the Department if that is 
desired, but I do not understand there 
is any objection to the principle of group- 
ing on its merits, 

(9.45.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): The object of the Bill 
when introduced was.that no fees in any 
fee-paying school should charge more 
than 9d., 3d. being paid by the grant; 
but by the amalgamation of a num- 
ber of schools, though in some schools 
the fee may exceed 6d., the average 
of the whole number may bring them 
within the 17s. 6d. limit. To prevent 
this, I move that Sub-section A shall: be: 
subject to the proviso at the end of 
Clause 6 of the new Bill :— 

‘“« Provided that the ‘fee grant received by 

each school in the: first instance shall alone 
count as income of such school for the purposes 
of this Act end of Section 19 of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1876.” 
If the object of the promoters of the new 
clause is to secure uniformity of manage- 
ment and facility in management, this 
will he secured, but evasions of the 
17s. 6d. limit will be prevented. 


Amendment proposed, before the’ first 
word “ Where,” to imsert the words 
“Subject to the proviso in clause five.”— 
(Mr. Caldvell.) 
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_ Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(9.50.) Mz. MUNDELLA : In reply to 
the observations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man does he intend, by an evasive and 
indirect method, to repeal Section 19 of 
the Act of 1876? He said a number of 
schools in different buildings ‘might be 
regarded as one school; but does not the 
right hon. Gentleman see that by taking 
the whole of the schools of one deno- 
mination in'a town and combining their 
revenues, there may be a certain number 
of schools with a poor staff’ and low ex- 
penditure, which, if they stood alone, 
would come under the operation of the 
17s. 6d. limit, but which, under the 
clause, could be starved in the interest 
of other schools. If ‘the right ‘hon. 
Gentleman will insert words requiring 
that each school shall réceive a share 
of the expenditure, we shall be' content. 
We want to secure that the grant shall 
hot be so distributed that it goes to the 
’ benefit of the fee-paying schools, leaving 
the free schools inefficient. 

*Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: The object of 
the proviso was to prevent the same 
money constituting a claim to exceed 
the 17s. 6d. limit in two schools, but 
this cannot arise under the new clause. 
The 17s. 6d. grant cannot be obtained 
unless it is earned, and if it is earned 
the school cannot be in an inefficient 
condition. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member for Leeds says the proviso. was 
putin to. prevent the fee grant being 
given twice over, but with all respect 
to him, I think he is mistaken. The 
object is to prevent the danger that 
might arise from the fee grant. being 
made a common fund. If the fee 
grant to school A amounts .to. £50, 
and the fee grant to school B £100, 
and the grant is shared, then school 
A may receive £75 instead of £50. 
I protest against this attempt of the 
Government to abolish indirectly the 
17s. 6d. limit. The Government have 
declared over and over again they would 
allow no interference with that limit, 
and yet, now they are proposing to 
group schools together for the avowed 
purpose of doing away with the limit. 

Mr. GOSCHEN :. The. right hon. 
Gentleman is in error. There are many 
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purposes for: which it is desirable to 
group schools together. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In an indirect 
way the grant of public money will: be 
increased to certain classes of schools, 
although there is no Resolution of the 
House on which such a grant can be 
made. By this combination of schools 
it may be schools m quite different parts 
of the: country—the whole purpose ‘of 
the Act will be evaded. 

(9.58.) Viscounr CRANBORNE (Lan- 
cashire, N.E., Darwen): If this clause 
passes without the proviso, even though 
one school receives the fee grant 
earned by the other school, it would 
not be able to count that grant as against 
the 17s. 6d. limit. The 17s. 6d. limit 
was established to prevent schools, even 
though they earned large grants, from get- 
ting the advantage of the grant unless 
they showed contributions from other 
sources. If they can produce income from 
other sources that objection falls to the 
ground. Under the grouping scheme you 
may be able to secure, not only the volun- 
tary subscriptions and the other income, 
but part of the fee grant of the richer 
schoolsmay be given to the poorer schools. 
The whole scheme of the 17s. 6d. limit 
rests on two considerations ; in the first 
place, that the school earns the grant, 
and, secondly, thatit earns it without ill- 
treating the children. There is no 
reason why these two conditions should 
not be fulfilled. Under the Amendment 
as it comes to us from the Lords they 
must be fulfilled. Well, if the proviso 
of the right hon. Gentleman were in- 
serted, and if it were provided that the 
grant handed over by the richer schools 
to the poorer ones should not count as 
against the 17s. 6d. limit, the House 
would be taking a step not atall founded 
on reason. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the clause was far-reaching. It is 
true that for all purposes of the Act if 
a scheme is set on foot it must be treated 
as a single one. I see no objection to 
that. The principle thing to do is to 
give elasticity to the system, which is 
in the interests of free education. The 
system we contemplate is this, that 
under the grouping system, where, say, 
six schools agree to work together, :it 
willbe quite possible to make: five of 
them free, the remaining school ‘to 
continue a fee-paying school. It seems 
an ideal system that the fee-paying 
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school which does not want the money 
should hand it over to those which do 
in order to make them free. Unless, 
however, the Amendment is passed in the 
form in which it has been sent down from 
the other House—that is to say, if the 
proviso is inserted, it will be impossible 
for that one school to charge adequate 
fees, because it will be limited as to its 
fees to its own excess of the fee grant. 


(10.10.) Mr. J. ELLIS: I believe 
that in regard to large towns such as the 
one I live in, if you group the denomina- 
tional schools, such as the national 
schools, you will do away with sub- 
scriptions altogether. There is great 
diversity in the parish schools, and each 
parish takes special interest in its own 
school, and if you group the whole 
of the schools in a town together in 
pecuniary matters you must fail. Edu- 
cationalists have wondered why national 
schools in large towns have not grouped 
themselves together for educational pur- 
poses. They haveasked, “Why have they 
not grouped themselves together for the 
purpose of training the teachers? Why 
have they not grouped themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of securing the 
advantages that the Board schools have ?” 
Well, they have never done it, but when 
money is offered they always grasp at 
any scheme to make use of it for their 
own purposes. I believe that if they 
accept the money under the proposed 
grouping system they will fail, for when 
you draw from the whole locality for the 
support of the whole of the schools, 
local interest will die out, and the sub- 
scriptions will no longer come in. If 
the Amendment is passed I believe it 
will be fatal both to denominational 
schools and denominationalism. It 
seems to me that it is too great an 
alteration to make in a Bill which has 
passed this House, gone up to the House 
of Lords, and come back here. We do 
not know, nor can we know, what the 
effect of the clause will be, but it certainly 
seems to me that it will be injurious to 
many Church schools, and ought not to 
be passed. 


(10.15.) Mr. GOSCHEN : 'I would 
suggest that, if it will facilitate matters, 
the Government should propose to leave 
out the 2nd sub-section altogether, but 
we cannot accept the proviso of the right 
lion. Gentleman. 

Viscount Cranborne 
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Mr. MUNDELLA : Leave out the 2nd 
sub-section, but insert the proviso. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No, we cannot accept 
that. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I do not 
see that there is much in the suggested 
compromise of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because Sub-section 2 will 
have very little effect if Sub-section 1 is 
carried. Sub-section 1 is by far the more 
important of the two. A few minutes 
ago, when I first asked a question as to 
this, and when I discovered that the 
matter was governed by a proviso 
as to the 17s. 6d. limit, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite gave his consent 
to the proviso by nodding his head. 
I should like now to ask him what his 
views as to the question are. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are mixing up two 
things, and are endeavouring by a side 
wind to obtain larger concessions than 
were originally intended as to the 
grouping of voluntary schools. We 
thought to strengthen the Amendment 
by this proviso, but it appears they 
meant something different. It seems to 
me & curious commentary on our pro- 
ceedings that whilst we were precluded 
in this Bill from discussing the 17s. 6d. 
limit, we are now entitled to do so on a 
Lords’ Amendment. I do not think 
that such a matter ought to be intro- 
duced into the Bill—at any rate in this 
form. I was not one of those who 
thought that the 17s. 6d. limit in itself 
was a satisfactory mode of obtaining 
subscriptions, but, at the same time, 
when hon. Gentlemen argue as though 
the 17s. 6d. limit had been introduced 
to injure the poorer schools, I think 
they forget that it was introduced—to 
see that subscriptions to these advanced 
schools would be properly maintained— 
by a Conservative Government. If 
under the clause all the voluntary 
schools of the Kingdom were grouped, 
the 17s. 6d. limit would disappear. What 
we desire is that while giving the fullest 
possible power of grouping of manage- 
ment to voluntary schools, each individual 
school shall be treated as an individual 
item in regard to the grant and in regard 
to the fee grant. I do not think the 
Government in a matter like this should 
depart from principles that have 
governed elementary education since 
1876. If we are going to reform the 
17s. 6d. limit, let us discuss it on 
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its merits, and not have it practically 
abolished by a side wind in this way. 
I hope the proviso will be accepted, so 
as to enable us to support a clause 
with which, in principle, I cordially 


e. 

610.19.) Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE 
(Carnarvon, &c.): I wish to ask, if 
the Amendment has been moved in a 
bond fide spirit, and if it is simply 
intended to carry out Section 5, why 
not insert the proviso in that sec- 
tion ? If it is incorporated, I should 
have no objection to the proposed altera- 
tion. The noble Lord the Member for 
Darwen tells us that this is an ideal 
system, because it will enable groups of 
schools to be formed in order that 
while one of the schools is fee-paying it 
may assist the others, the whole of 
which may become free. But the noble 
Lord ignores one very important possi- 
bility and contingency—that not only is 
it possible by the section to make one 
school fee-paying, but it is also possible, 
by the process he proposes, to make the 
whole of the schools in a group fee- 
paying. The noble Lord has been very 
free in his suggestions that hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House 
do not understand the Bill. I am sorry 
I must retort by a sort of tw quoque, 
that the noble Lord not only does not 
understand the Bill, but does not under- 
stand the very section he supports. I 
shall support the proviso which has just 
been moved, and shall, when the time 
comes, move two or three Amendments 
to the same section. 


(10.23.)° The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 57; Noes 97. — (Div. List, 
No. 405.) 


(10.35.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I 
propose to omit the words “or more.” It 
will be possible under the clause that 
two or more schools may be grouped 
together. Inasmuch as this grouping is 
not to be subjected to the proviso of 
Clause 6, it is desirable that this grouping 
should be restricted as much as possible. 
An unlimited power of grouping may 
permit the combination of schools in 
distant parts of the country where 
the public interests are widely distinct. 
There is nothing to prevent any number 
of schools in England and Wales com- 
bining under one scheme; there is nothing 
to prevent the trustees meeting in London 
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and agreeing to associate all the national 
schools of the Kingdom, and then, if 
there is a Government in power as ready 


|as is the present Government to meet 


the views of its clerical advisers, there 
will be no difficulty in getting the 
approval of the Government to any 
scheme, however inimical to the general 
public interest. : 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, to 
leave out the words “or more.”—(Mr. 
Lloyd-George.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘or more’ stand part of the Amend- 
ment.” 


*(10.37.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I 
think the question of the number of 
schools to be grouped together may be 
fairly left to the discretion of the 
Education Department, by which every 
scheme will have to be approved. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: We do not doubt 
the discretion of the Education Depart- 
ment, but we do feel very strongly that 
the increase of grant should not be 
allowed under the form of these Lords’ 
Amendments. I shall have to appeal to 
the ruling of the Speaker on this point 
later on. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question now is 
the omission of the words “or more.” 

Me. T. ELLIS: I should like to know 
whether it would be possible under the 
clause for the whole of the schools of one 
denomination in a county to combine 
under one scheme? If that is so, it 
should be carefully considered, for it 
seems to me a step outside the scope of 
this Free Education Bill. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: The clause ftself 
supplies a limitation, “the neighbouring 
district.” 

(10.42.) The House divided :—Ayes. 
99; Noes 52.—(Div. List, No. 406.) 


*(10.50.) Mz. ROBY: I beg to move 
as an Amendment to the same clause to 
omit inline 2 the word “ neighbouring,” 
and to substitute “district” for “dis- 
tricts.” The words as they stand are 
far too wide and indefinite, and a limit 
ought to be imposed. “ Neighbouring 
districts” may extend from one to the 
other all across England. 

Amendment proposed, in line 2, to 
leave out the words “or neighbouring.” 
—(Mr. Roby.) bg 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
‘or neighbouring’ stand part of the 
Amendment.” 


*Sr W. HART DYKE: The same 
phrase occurs in Clause 6, and the 
Amendment is unnecessary. ' When 
hon. Members seek thus to make the 
clause restrictive, I can only repeat that 
as to what are neighbouring districts, or 
as to the number of schools to be 
grouped, it must depend on the Depart- 
ment to deal in a common sense, practical 
way with any difficulties under this 
head. I hope the House will not 
accept the Amendment. 


Mr. 8. T. EVANS: We have not 
yet heard a reply to the suggestion of 
my hon. Friend that these schemes 
should be laid before Parliament. The 
objection of the hon. Member (Mr. Roby) 
is a valid one. “ Neighbouring districts ” 
might be made to include districts 
extending from Cardiff to Holyhead, but 
‘the objection might be met by a proviso 
that the assent of the House should be 
required to every. scheme. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: There is, as ‘we 
know, a great disadvantage in the cus- 
tom of bringing on educational schemes 
after midnight when they cannot be 
adequately discussed. I shall be quite 
prepared, if the desire is that Parliament 
should have early information, to present 
it in the form of a Return. 


(10.55.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS: 
That would not be sufficient, because 
unless the Government were to take the 
initiative it would be impossible for any 
Member to raise the question of any 
particular scheme with the object of 
getting an expression of opinion in the 
House. I certainly think some closer 
definition than “ neighbouring districts” 
is required. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say what limit the 
Government propose to put on the word 
“ neighbouring,” and also wheter they 
will admit Board schools into the 
grouping arrangements ? 

*(10.58.) Mr. GOSCHEN: In point 
of policy there is no objection to the 
grouping of Board schools, but there is 
a departmental difficulty in regard to 
rating which with voluntary schools 
does not arise. That is the only objection. 
There is no idea of including groups of 
schools over vast areas, and I think 
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discretion may well be entrusted to the 
Education Department. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that we are ag 
anxious as he is to make progress, and I 
think he knows that when this Bill was 
going through Committee of this House 
we facilitated it at every stage. We 
are anxious to promote grouping for 
educational purposes, and we have no 
objection at all to giving power for it, 
provided that the grouping is not a mere 
cover for obtaining money which ought 
not to be paid. 


*(11.4.) Mr, MORTON (Peterborough): 
I have been very anxious to see this Bi 
passed, and I have refrained from 
speaking upon it, but I think it is time 
to protest against the spirit in which the 
Government are trying to shove it down 
our throats to-night. Here we havea 
new clause brought up from another 
place, and we are not allowed an op- 
portunity of discussing it thoroughly. I 
do not object to two schools being joined 
together if they are in the same district. 
I know from experience that that 
would probably be an advantage. I 
have for 20 years been manager and hon. 
secretary of the Church schools in my 
own parish, and, therefore, 1 know some- 
thing about the management of these 
institutions. But what I do object to is 
the grouping together of different dis- 
tricts, or even of several counties as 
might occur under this clause. The 
word “ neighbouring,” I hold with my 
hon. Friends from Wales, should be 
taken out of the clause. ¢» 


(11.6.) The House divided :—Ayes 
109; Noes 55.—(Div. List, No. 407.) 


(11.15.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I 
beg to move to insert, after the word 
“district” in the second line of this 
clause, the words “ being within the same 
poor law union.” I think there should 
be some sort of limit to the word “ neigh- 
bouring.” I think the powers under 
this clause ought to be confined to the 
districts within a Poor Law Union, and 
surely that would be ample for the pur- 
poses of this Act. If the Government 
desire to make progress with this Bill, 
they will be willing to accept this 
Amendment. I do not think it possible 
they can contemplate the grouping 
together of two or three counties for 
educational purposes; and unless they 
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do contemplate such a thing, they cannot 
have any objection to vonfining . the 
operation of the clause in the manner 
I suggest. 

Amendment proposed, in line 2, after 
the word “ districts,” to insert the words 
“if within the same poor law union.” 
—(Mr. Lloyd-George.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(11.16.) Sm W. HART DYKE: It 
is impossible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to acquiesce in the hon. 
Member’s proposal. I have already 
indicated what the policy of the Depart- 
ment is to be in respect of this clause, 
but the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man would cut at the very principle of 
the clause. I am, however, willing to 
expunge the words “not being schools 
provided by a school board.” The 
Government do not wish the House to 
be detained very long over this clause, 
and they are anxious to meet hon. Mem- 
bers opposite in a fair and candid manner. 
I must say that the Amendment I have 
suggested will throw some trouble and 
labour on the Education Department, 
but we are prepared, in the interests of 
peace and harmony, to consent to it. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman be willing to 
agree that no School Board schools shall 
combine with voluntary schools? 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Then on the 
understanding that the right hon. 
Gentleman will move the Amendment 
he has indicated, I ask leave to with- 
draw my Amendment. 

‘Mr. GOSCHEN : We will add words 
to the following effect : “ Providing that 
schools provided by school boards shall 
not be grouped with other schools.” 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I beg to ask 
leave to withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sr W. HART DYKE: I have to 
move the omission of the words in lines 


-2and 3 “not being schools provided by 


a school board.” 
Amendment proposed to the ,proposed 


Amendment, in lines 2 and 3, to leave 


out the words “not being schools pro- 
vided by a school board.” : 


. Amendment agreed to. 
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(11.21.) Mr. T. ELLIS: I beg to 
an Amendment that, in line 5, 
after the word “department,” the words 
“forthwith be laid before Parliament,” 
be inserted. I may point ont that 
this Amendment simply carries out the 
suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. : 
Mr. GOSCHEN : Agreed. 

*Mr. TALBOT: But what will be dorie 
if Parliament is not sitting? It is 
not desirable that these arrangements 
should be delayed because they happen 
to be made in the Parliamentary Recess. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It will have to be 
presented as soon as Parliament meets. 


Amendment agreed to. 


#(11.22.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I 
have now to move an Amendment 
which raises the whole effect of this 
clause, and if accepted it will prevent 
my submitting a point of order as to 
whether it is competent for the House 
of Lords to insert an Amendment 
authorising a grant of money. I think 
it will be admitted that the effect of the 
clause is to do away with the 17s. 6d. 
limit contained in the 19th section of 
the Elementary Education Act of 1871. 
[Cries of “No, no!”| Hon. Members 
opposite say “No,” and in that case I 
shall bespeak their support for my 
Amendment, which will put the. point 
beyond all question. I propose to add 
after “1891,” in line 7; the words 
“except section 19 of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1876.” If it is pro- 
posed to repeal that clause and to 
increase the grant by means of the 
amendment made in another place, 
then it will have the effect of largely in- 
creasing the education grant. This, 1 
contend, the Lords have no right to do; 
it can only be done by a previous Re- 
solution of this House in Committee of 
Ways and Means authorising the grant 
of public money for the purpose. 

Amendment proposed, in line 7, to in- 
sert, after “1891,” the words “except 
section nineteen of ‘The Elementa 
Education Act, 1876.”—(Mr. H. 
Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(11.26.) Lorp G. HAMILTON: T . 
think the right hon. Gentleman is some- 
what unreasonable in the arguments he 
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has put forward. What is the 

before the House? It is that under 
certain conditions several schools shall 
be treated as one school. The hon. 
Gentleman says they shall not be treated 
as one school because of a particular 
section of the Act of 1871. I have 
listened to the Debate which has now 
been going on for some hours, and it 
seems to me that the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not grasp what Clause 5 
actually does. What it does is to enable 
one school to subsidise another. I deny 
that the clause which has come down 
from the Lords will upset the 17s. 6d. 
limit. It will do nothing of the kind. 
The hon. Gentleman spoke of a consider- 
able increase in the Education Estimates, 
but the total amount involved by the 
17s. 6d. limit is under £40,000 a year. 
He has ted that our object is to 
legislate for the education of the classes 
as against the education of the masses. I 
believe he concluded his first speech 
with words to that effect. But what is 
the practical effect of this proposal? 
There is no hardship whatever in any 
case where a school earns a grant. But 


sometimes a school does not do that, and 


then this clause will enable a rich school 
to assist a poor school to earn the money. 
I quite accept the objection urged 

inst any extension of the 17s. 6d. 
limit, that it would prevent voluntary 
subscriptions coming in; but I wish to 
point out that this provision will simply 
enable the managers of schoolsin the same 
neighbourhood to combine their funds, 
and that the result will be that a poor 
school will benefit by being able to 
meet all the educational requirements laid 
down by the Code. The clause will 
only take effect in a limited number 


of cases, and recollecting that in the | 8T 


cases where higher fees are charged 
it is by the voluntary action of the 
parents, and bearing also in mind the 
spirit in which the Government have 
met hon. Gentlemen opposite, I hope 
they will not think it their duty further 
to delay the progress of the Bill by 
pressing this Amendment. 


(11.30.) The House divided :—Ayes 
58 ; Noes 105.—(Div. List, No. 408.) 


(11.40.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS: 

I beg to move the insertion of the words 

“until the Education Department shall 

withdraw such approval” after “scheme,” 
Lord G. Hamilton 
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in line 7. In the course of events, it 
may be discovered that the grouping has 
led to abuse, and I want to give power 
to the Education Department, in case 
such a discovery is made, to withdraw 
approval. It is impossible ina matter 
of this kind to foretell the exact working 
of the grouping of schools. The dis 
cussion to-night shows it is very difficult 
to ascertain what the effect will be with 
respect to the different Acts of Parlis- 
ment relating to education and the 
regulations of the Department. 


Amendment proposed to the Lords’ 
Amendment, after “scheme,” line 7, to 
insert “until the Education Department 
shall withdraw such approval.”—(Mr. 
J. Bryn Roberts.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sr W. HART DYKE: I recognise 
the spirit in which the hon. Member has 
moved the Amendment, but he seems 
to have the idea that once the Edu- 
cation Department approves a scheme 
the scheme cannot be altered. The 
hon. Member’s fear is an exaggerated 
one. The Department must always 
retain a power to modify arrangements 
they have approved. For instance, if 
there be any such abuse discovered 
they can refuse the grant to a school. I 
therefore think the insertion of these 


words is unnecessary. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I submit that the 
Education Department ought to have 
power to abrogate a scheme. I cannot 
see how, if a new scheme is found un- 
satisfactory, the right hon. Gentleman or 
any other Vice President cau fine a par- 
ticular school for the bad working of a 
uping scheme; it is impossible to 
withhold the whole grant. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
power to abrogate a scheme if it is 
found not to work well in practice. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will accept this Amendment. 
It is very necessary that the Education 
Department should have some power to 
revise or, if right, to withdraw a scheme. 
Ten or fifteen schools may be grouped 
together, and to withhold the grant may 
disorganise the whole educational facili- 
ties of an entire district. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I do not wish 
to prolong the discussion, and will only 
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that it is perfectly obvious that if 
the Education Department find a scheme 
is working badly they must have the 
wer to try another. I confess I do 
not like the words the hon. Gentleman 
has suggested, but I will accept them 
on the understanding that, if neces- 
sary, they will be amended in another 
place 


Question put, and agreed to. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: In accordance 
with the promise I made, I beg to move 
to omit Sub-section (2) and to add at 
the end of the clause— 

“Provided that schools provided by a school 


board shall not be grou with any other 
public elementary school.” 


Weare working under pressure to-night, 
and, therefore, if these words are not 
deemed sufficient by the Government 
draftsmen, we shall reserve to ourselves 
the right to amend them. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
Subsection (2) stand part of the 
Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, to add at end 
of the Amendment— 

“ Provided that schools provided by a school 
board shall not be grou with any other 
og elementary school.”—(Sir W. Hart 

ke.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” . 


Mr. 8.T. EVANS: I think that the 
adoption of these words would prevent 
any Board school combining with another 
Board school. I would, therefore, sug- 
gest that the Amendment should 


“Provided that no board school shall be 
associated with any public elementary school 
other than a board school under this section.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, that is better. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, at end of the 
Amendment to add— 

“ Provided Shs no board school shall be 
associated with any public elementary school 
ther than a board school under this section.” 
—(Mr. 8. T. Evans.) 


Question, “‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, “That this House 
doth agree with the Lords in the said 
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Amendment as amended.”"—(Sir W- 
Hart Dyke.) 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I now beg 
to ask you, Sir, whether it is competent 
for the House of Lords to insert an 
Amendment of this character, the effect 
of which will be to increase the grant 
under the Act of 1870? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: As I have said 
before, the question is one of inference 
and construction ; but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that if the 17s. 6d. limit 
will be exceeded in any particular school, 
the Lords have exceeded Privilege. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In face of your 

ruling, Sir, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he does not think it 
desirable to safeguard this clause by 
adding a proviso? 

Mr. CHEN: I will not argue 
the point now, because I am bound to 
admit that after the Speaker's ruling 
the question requires grave considera- 
tion. 

*“Me. H. H. FOWLER: I fully 
appreciate the difficulty of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s position. He is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and, therefore, 
bound to carefully guard the financial 
operation of the Bill, and at present 
he is leader of the House and bound to 
guard its privileges to the fullest extent. 
I do not think it would be right to press 
for a decision now, and, therefore, I beg 
to move that the Debate be now ad- 
journed. The Government will, there- 
fore, have an opportunity of considering 
their position with reference to what is 
@ very serious invasion of the privileges 
of this House. 


Motion made, and Question pores, 
“That this Debate be now adjourned 
—(Mr. H, H. Fowler.) 


*Me. G. BALFOUR: Sir, I under- 
stand your ruling to be that if this 
Amendment will have the effect of 
increasing the grant of any school it is 
a breach of Privilege. I wish to ask 
you whether, if that is only a contingent 
and indirect effect, the question of 
Privilege arises ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the indirect 
effect of the Amendment will be such 
as is ascribed to it, the Amendment will 
be a breach of Privilege. 


& 
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“Mr. GOSCHEN: Under the circum- 
stances, I must assent to the adjournment 
of the Debate. 

Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 

Consideration of Lords Amendments to 
be resumed to-morrow. 


SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass IV. 
1, Motion made, and Question pro- 


? 

** That a sum, not exceeding £3,075,357 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £806,225), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of ep ge during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 


SUPPLY—CIVIL 


Public Education in England and Wales, in- 
cluding Expenses of the Education Office in 
London.” 


(12.0.) Mr. MUNDELLA: I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, before 
he makes his statement, whether the fee 
grant should be included with the result 
grant in one Vote. It seems to me 
that they should be separate. We shall 
want to discuss the grants separately, 
and to watch the progress under the 
application of the grant from year to 
year. Isubmit, as a question of order, 
they should be separate. It is true we 
can{discuss the fee grant though joined 
with the result grant; but I think 
unless they are separated, we shall have 
a state of confusion worse confounded, 

Tae CHAIRMAN: This is not a 
question of order to be decided by the 
Chair; it is a question for the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. 'GOSCHEN : If the right hon. 
Gentleman will not object to the com- 
bination this year, I will undertake that, 
if there is a general feeling in favour of 
that course, next year the Vote shall be 
divided as the right hon. Gentleman 
suggests. 

*(12.3.) Sm W. HART DYKE: The 
duty now devolves upon me, though at 
rather a late hour, to make the statement 
a° to the educational work of the year 
ending August 31st, 1890. I have a two- 


fold: duty to perform; for while [have to, 


deal with what has been done. in the 
way of educational work in the year 


ending August 31st, 1890, I have also | 
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to deal with the amount required under 
the Estimate for the financial year 1891-2. 
I will not dwell at very great length 
on the educational work, because, no 
doubt, the chief educational interest of 
the day centres in the new work and 
the operation of the Code of 1890, 
Therefore, I shall content myself with a 
general statement as to the work done 
by the Education Department and the 
advance made in elementary schools. 
The grant for the financial year 1890-1 
was £3,782,224, and the sum expended 
was £3,782,057, leaving a surplus of 
£167. That shows, at all events, a 
somewhat careful supervision on the 
part of the Education Department. The 
sum allowed for annual grants for da 

and evening scholars was £3,418,366;, 
and the sum expended £3,415,183. The 
grant per day scholar under the old 
Code, up to September Ist, 1890, when. 
the new Code came into operation, was 
17s. 10¢d. per head. Under the new 
Code it was 18s. 33d., together amounting 
to 18s. 1}d. or 1#d. more than the 
Estimate, which made no provision for’ 
increased grants under the new Code. 
But the average attendance fell short, 
of the estimate by some £30,000, and 
thus the Department were enabled to 
meet the increased charge under the 
new Code. The Expenditure in 1890 
includes a sum of £3,530 for grants 
in respect of day .training colleges: 
payable under the Code of 1890, and 
not provided for in the Estimates. 
Now I turn to the Estimates for 
1891-92, the first framed to meet 
the new Code. The sum asked for 
is £3,919,132, an increase over the 
year 1890-91 of £136,908. The increase 
of annual grants for day and evening 
scholars is £120,817, and there is also a 
considerable addition to meet grant for 
Day Training Colleges estimated at 
£11,150 for 1891. The remainder, of 
the increase is due to increments in the 
salaries in the Department and out- 
door staff, and also a not i- 
considerable increase in the number 
of pensioners, something like 60 more 
teachers having received pensions. 
In 1890-91 the teachers receiving pen- 


‘sions were: 57 at £30, 272 at £25, 313 


at £20; and now there are 82 at £30, 
292..at £25, and 328 at £30. The 


‘average number of children on.. whom, 


the grant will be paid is 3,794,156—an 
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increase of only 11,600 as compared 


with the Estimates of the previous year, 
but an increase of 40,000 as compared 
with the actual results of that year, 
which were foreseen when the Estimate 
for 1891-2 was prepared. The rate of 
grant per day scholar is estimated at 
18s, 6d., being an increase of 64d. over 
the Estimate for 1890-91, and of 7d. 
over the rate per scholar during the 
last half-year of the old Code. But as 
the Estimate for 1890-91 was based 
only on the Code of 1889, the com- 
parison should be with the rate actually 
earned under the new Code in the 
seven months of 1890-91, during which 
it was in force. Thus compared, the 
increase is 2}d., the rate actually paid 
in 1890-91 under the new Code being 
18s. 33d., and the Estimate for 1891-92 
being, as before stated, 18s. 6d. The 
increase of 21d. is required under two 
heads: the normal advance in pro- 
ficiency and increased grants to small 
schools, under Articles 104 and 105, 
where the population is less than 500. 
A large number of these schools are 
inspected in the summer months, and, 
therefore, have not yet received these 
grants. It may here be interesting to 
compare the additional grants to small 
schools paid under the new Code up to 
the end of April last with correspond- 
ing grants paid during the same period 
in 1889-90. The additional grants to 
small rural schools paid under the new 
Code from October, 1890, to April, 1891, 
amounted to £26,875, and the addi- 
tional grants paid under the old Code 
in the corresponding period of 1889 
were £13,956—an increase in 1890-91 
of £12,919. The rate of grant per day 
scholar under the new Code has come 
very near the estimate given when the 
Code of 1890 was prepared. The figures 
I am giving represent only the com- 
mencement of an entirely new departure 
for the whole educational system, and it 
is, of course, perfectly obvious that in 
many cases the managers of schools 
have not appreciated the advantage 
which is afforded them in the new Code. 
In 1889 the number of schools inspected 
was 19,310, in 1890 19,419, increase 
109, or ‘56 per cent. School accommoda- 
tion in 1889 was 5,440,000, in 1890 
5,539,000, an increase of 99,000 places, 
or 182 per cent. The scholars on the 
register in 1889 were 4,755,000; in 
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1890, 4,804,000, an increase of 49,000, 
or 1:03 percent. The average attend- 
ance stood at 3,683,000 in 1889, and 
at 3,718,000 in 1890, an increase of 
35,000, or -95 per cent. The percentage 
of average attendance to the number on 
the register was nearly stationary. The 
percentage of passes in standard exami- 
nations were in 1889 89-10, in 1890 
89°66. The scholars examined in 
Standard IV. showed an upward 
tendency, and exhibited an increased 
proficiency. In 1889 there were 
973,000, and in 1890 there were 
979,000, an increase of 6,000, or ‘62. 
With regard to cookery, the number of 
girls is steadily increasing. In 1889 
there were 57,500, and in 1890 66,800, 
an increase of 9,300, and there is likely 
to be a still further increase. The 
number of certificated and assistant 
teachers had increased by 2,781, the 
numbers being in 1889 70,752, in 1890 
73,533, but there had been a decrease of 
787 in regard to the pupil teachers, so 
that the opportunity which is offered by 
the new Code to those who are unfit for 
the profession to devote their energies to 
other occunations has thus been made use 
of. There is nothing startling, I admit, 
in the rate of progress. Itis satisfactory, 
no doubt, except in one point. The 
accommodation has increased largely, 
but I am bound to admit that the per- 
centage of increase as regards attend- 
ance has not come quite up to expecta- 
tions. Whilst the percentage of in- 
crease in the number on the register 
occasionally exceeds the percentage of 
the increase of accommodation the 
average attendance has fallen below 
the normal rate. Thus, the increase 
in the scholars on the register was 
in 1888 52,000, in 1889 68,000, 
and in 1890 49,000. During the same 
years the increase in average attendance 
has been 88,000, 68,000, and 35,000. 
This may, no doubt, be accounted for in 
one or two ways. In the first place, the 
estimate of population we made has not 
been realised by the Census. We may, 
perhaps, be taking too sanguine a view 
in regard to population, but there is an 
increase of 6,000 more than on the school 
register. There is one other element— 
that perhaps the scholars pass too swiftly 
through the standards. It is satisfactory 
tonote that there isaconsiderable increase 
in the number of scholars in Standard 
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IV. I think there is also every indica- 
tion that not only the standard of our 
education will be materially raised, but 
that efficiency in the schools is being 
greatly increased. With regard to the 
cookery classes, it is satisfactory also 
to notice how steady the increase is there. 
But I am not quite content with the pro- 
gress made in the rural districts. Much 
remains to bedone by combination and by 
peripatetic teachers in country villages 
in the same manner in which advantage 
has been taken of the Technical Educa- 
tion Act. Fair progress has been made 
in standard examinations and in the per- 
centage of passes. The percentage of 
passes is 89°66, or 0°56 higher than in 
1889. As this is the last record under 
the system of the old Code, I should 
like to give the percentage of passes 
according to the number of scholars in 
elementary schools in quinquennial 
periods from 1875 to the present date. 
In 1875 the percentage of passes was 
79°74 ; in 1880 the percentage of passes 
was 81°20; in 1885 it was 85°14; and 
in 1890 we raised it to 89°66. I think 
this is a very valuable statement to be 
able to make with regard to the effi- 


ciency of our elementary schools. The 
old Code has done noble work in its time, 
and I trust that the new system which 
we are inaugurating will rather hasten 
than retard the progress of elementary 


education. During 1890 the number of 
pupil teachers fell from 39,397 to 29,610 ; 
whilst certificated assistant teachers, as 
was to be expected under the altered con- 
ditions, showed an increase of 2,781, or 
3°9 per cent., compared with 2,069, or 3 
per cent., in 1889. School expenses and 
the cost of maintenance per scholar in 
average attendance show an increase. In 
Board schools the increase has been from 
£2 4s. 64d. in 1889 to £2 5s. 114d. in 
1890, or an increase of 1s. 5d. per scholar. 
In voluntary schools the increase has 
been 7d. per scholar, namely, from 
£1 16s. 44d. to £1 16s. 113d. Excluding 
London, the figures for 1889 are—Board 
schools £1 19s. 73d. voluntary 
schools £1 15s. 93d. ; and in 1890, Board 
schools £2 0s. 74d., voluntary schools 
£1 16s. 5d., an increase of 11#d. in the 
first place, 7}d. in the second place. In 
London the cost in Board schools has 
been, in 1889 £2 19s. 83d. in 1890 
£3 2s. 74d., an increase of 2s. 103d., and 
in voluntary schools there has been an 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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increase of 54d., namely, from £2 3.744. ° 
to £2 4s. 1d. This, generally speaking, 
is the statement which I have to make 
in re to our educational 88 
up to August, 1890. It is true that I 
have no record in the shape of statistics 
to give to the Committee in regard to the 
alterations introduced by the new Code, 
but as far as the Education Department 
is concerned every indication we have 
tends to show that a great educational 
success will be achieved. The Inspectors, 
who are enormously relieved by the new 
Code, spoke well of it in every regard. 
There is not a single item in the In- 
spectors’ Reports which have been pre- 
sented to the House that can be produced 
in order to show that there is likely to 
be any failure connected with the Code 
as far as inspection is concerned. Again, 
the teachers in every case are making 
loyal use of the freedom which has been 
given to them in regard to classification 
and other matters. The Code had been 
in operation since September 1, 1890, 
and there are only very few instances 
which can possibly indicate that the 
teachers have failed to recognise the 
responsibilities imposed upon them under 
the new Code. In regard to this new 
Code, a difficulty meets us which I have 
already mentioned with reference to the 
school year 1890, the falling off in 
attendance. The change inaugurated by 
the Bill which we have been discussing 
to-night will place some onus upon the 
Education Department for watching 
very carefully the question of school 
attendance. Mr. Synge, the Inspector 
for the Eastern Division, which includes 
the ,Counties of Bedford, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Lincoln, Suffolk, and Essex, 
has referred to the obstacles in the way 
of ensuring regular attendance ; the 
insufficient number of attendance 
officers, and the haphazard and un- 
equal working that results from these 
officers having indefinite instructions - 
and being left too much to their 
own initiative; the confusion re- 
sulting from differing bye-laws in ad- 
joining districts; the dislike of Magis- 
trates to enforce the law; the un- 
willingness of the Local Authorities to 
prosecute employers ; the fact that the 
Act of 1876 mentions one age and the 
bye-laws another for total exemption. 
With regard to securing school attend- 


‘ance, it will be the duty of the Depart- 
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ment to watch closely the obstacles 
which may present themselves. In 
regard to the dislike of Magistrates to 
the enforcement of attendance by the 
law, I think the Bill which we have 
been discussing to-night will remove 
the chief cause that has prevented the 
attendance of children, namely, the 
poverty which can no longer be pleaded 
as an excuse for their non-attendance. 
We have heard on all sides that the 
freedom given to school teachers in 
regard to the classification of scholars is 
working admirably under the new 
system. I want to point out to the 
House what a valuable relief results 
from the freedom given to the teachers 
in regard to the general treatment of 
the curriculum. I stated long ago in 
this House my earnest wish to carry out 
the changes so as to give relief to the 
Inspectors. I have long been of opinion 
that there has been something vicious 
in our system hitherto, and I have 
always felt that the schools should be 
open to inspection any day and every 
day. Unless that is done we shall 


never perfect our school system as we 
ought to do. 


There can be no doubt 
that the new Code will give greater 
relief to managers, to teachers, and 
also to a great extent to Inspectors. 
We have done away with the system of 
payment by results on individual 
examination, and that alone will give 
immense relief to the Inspectors with 
regard to the disposal of their time. 
I should like, if the Committee will 
bear with me, to read a Circular issued 
on the 16th July, giving advice and 
instruction to Inspectors in carrying 
out this important duty.— 


Sir—It is hoped that the time which has 
been hitherto employed in recording in greater 
detail the results of the annual examinations 
may now be employed in paying visits without 
notice. Such visits willin future form an im- 
portant {factor of your annual Report upon a 
school, and will differ from the annual visit of 
inspection chiefly in this, that the character 
and intelligence of the lessons, which may be 
given in your presence, and the order, neatness, 
cheerfulness, and general bearing of the 
scholars will constitute the principal objects of 
your observation. Some time should also be 
spent in friendly conference with the managers 
{whose presence is very desirable) and with the 
teachers on the general character of the educa- 
tion given, and on special detailed points of 
school management or teaching on which your 
advice may be sought.” 


Now, Sir, I think that is a very im- 
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portant document, and I merely quote it 
in order to show that the Department 
are determined that the improvements 
instituted in the new Code shall not end 
in any futile manner, but that they 
shall be real and solid improvements as 
regards the education given in the 
elementary schools. Another point of 
considerable interest to which I wish to 
allude is the relief which is given in the 
Code of 1890 in respect to the teaching 
of English as a class subject. That relief 
has been alluded to by a very large 
number of Inspectors as a most im- 
portant provision. Mr. Howard, one of 
our Inspectors, states this in his 
Report— 

‘‘Grammar has always been an unpopular 
subject, more especially in the rural portion 
of Dorsetshire. It is generally found to be 
too difficult a subject for the rustic children, 
and will in fature, I think, be gratefully 
relegated in many instances to the second 
place, if not discarded altogether. The com- 
pulsory precedence of English as a class 
subject has for years been looked upon as a 
grievance by managers, teachers, and parents 
in this district, and the removal of this 
condition will be cordially welcomed by 
them.” 

What has been the result of this 
change? In the first place, it enables 
us practically to revolutionise our school 
system—that is to say, it enables us for 
the first time to deal in a broad 
and liberal manner with the in- 
telligence of our children—to deal with 
the children as reasonable beings with 
hands to use and eyes to see, and 
to give them a class of education that 
will bring out their general intelligence 
and usefulness. It has been well said, 
all educational experience went to show 
that whatever they could do to cultivate 
the eye, hand, and the faculty of observa- 
tion, quickened the interest and in- 
telligence of the children, and would tell 
upon the whole course of education. 
This is the point I would emphasise here 
—that this relaxation in regard to English 
will enable managers and teachers of 
rural schools to give the children some 
kind of elementary agricultural educa- 
tion, for under this head agriculture will 
aptly come, and I venture to say the 
relaxation cannot be more profitably 
applied than in this direction. It has 
been said that we shall be over- 
burdening the brains of the poor 
children, but I contend that the 
change will do nothing of the kind ; 
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on the contrary, it will for the first 
time really relieve the pressure, and at 
the same time will enable the children, 
after they have learnt the three R’s, 
to acquire a knowledge of elementary 
agriculture, which will enable them the 
better to get their living in future in the 
rural districts in which they live. 
Another point on which the Depart- 
ment has been much criticised is in 
relation to the teaching of drawing in 
the rural schools, There, again, we 
come to the point to which I have 
alluded. I venture to assert that there 
is many a child in a rural school who, 
though he would be much distressed if 
pressed far beyond the three R’s, would 
be happy to continue to learn with the 
pencil in his hand—the pencil allied 
with the pen in his education. It is 
true that there is a difficulty with regard 
to teachers for drawing, and the subject 
cannot be applied to every school. But 
when I mention that the Science and 
Art Department has had to put a large 
increase on the Vote for drawing in the 
elementary schools, and that there has 
been an increase of 36 per cent. during 
the past few months in the number of 
scholars being instructed in drawing in 


our elementary schools (the total num- 
ber being 43,650), it will be seen that 
the advantage is highly appreciated. 
What is it we wish todo with these rural 
children? Do we wish for ever to send 
them into the towns to struggle for a 
living, and to add to the population of 


districts already congested? Do we 
wish to see them continually pursuing 
this will-o’-the-wisp, a clerkship in the 
towns. No; we want to make them use- 
ful in the country districts. For 15 
years | have been an unfortunate agri- 
culturist. I have been among agri- 
cultural people nearly all my life, and I 
say advisedly that no better provision, 
no more important change, has ever 
been introduced into our educational 
system than that of drawing supple- 
mented by manual instruction, and, as I 
have said before, a general elementary 
education in agriculture. If I wanted 
to employ a lad on my farm I should say, 
“Give me a lad who has been trained up 
in this system, who knows how to use 
his eye and hand; who knows how 
to trim a hedge straight ; who is handy, 
and who would rather mend a gate 
(knowing how to do it) than be so 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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clumsy as to break one, and I will take 
him on my farm, and will take care to, 
retain him there, however much his 
parents may thiak that by some 
patent of their own he would be able to 
make a fortune ina town. I will not 
detain the Committee longer. Itis alate 
hour, but I hope I may be forgiven if I 
have dealt, and dealt with some warmth, 
with regard to these changes, because 
they are important changes; and when 
the new mode is criticised, when it is 
said that it overburdens the children, it 
is, I declare, a libel upon it. Itisa Code 
which gives freedom that no Code ever 
gave before. It introduces a change of 
a vast character, which will enable the 
children not only in towns but in the 
country to become useful citizens, and to 
get for the first time an adequate living 
in honest employment in the localities in 
which they were born and bred. There 
is one other matter I must allude to, 
and that is the question of evening 
schools. With regard to them great 
advance is being made. 1 have alluded 
already to the fact that the attendance 
has not risen according to the actual 
needs of the population, and I have 
alleged as one reason the swiftness 
with which the children now 
through the standards. It is of the 
utmost importance that the evening 
school system should be largely increased. 
Mr. Blakiston, one of our Inspectors, 
says— 

‘‘ Evening schools which had almost died out 
in Bradford seven years ago are now rapidly 
increasing. They have, however, — 
their character. Whereas their object used to 
be the rescue from ignorance of those whose 
education had been neglected in childhood, their 
present purpose is to extend the knowledge 
which has been previously acquired in some of 
the many excellent day schools. This year the 
number of scholars will be more than 2,000. It 
is very satisfactory to findthat in four years 
the number enrolled has more than doubled 
iteelf.’’ 

The London School Board has made 
great efforts in regard to evening con- 
tinuation schools. In 1889-90 the 
average attendance of evening schools 
was 6,779, and in 1890-91, in the winter, 
it increased to over 10,000, an increase 
of 49 per cent. In the towns in Lanca- 
shire, too, there is an equally good 
record of improvement. I hope that 
this is only.a commencement. These 
changes the Department can only 
inaugurate. We can only do our best 
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by the changes we make to tempt school 
managers to undertake evening schools. 
The relaxations made in 1890 as to the 
subjects taught in evening schools are 
thoroughly appreciated, and I hope that 
within a year or two an enormous 
increase will be recorded throughont 
the country. It is one of the most 
important branches of the educational 
system, and it is perfectly lamentable to 
think how long this method of meeting 
the difficulty, which, has met education- 
ists. at every turn, as to what is to 
happen to a child in the interval be- 
tween passing the standards and going 
out to work, has been neglected. I 
hope school managers will take to heart 
the observations I have made, and that 
they will speedily, where they have not 
done so already, inaugurate a perfect 
neta of evening schools. I do not 
think I ought to detain the Committee 
‘ any longer, and I feel I must apologise 
for the disjointed nature of my observa- 
tions. The time of the Session and the 
hour of the night at which I have had 
to make my statement are unfortunate 
for. any one placed in my position. 
I hope the Committee will appreciate 
that, and forgive the disjointed nature 
of the remarks I have made. I have had 
to compress two or three subjects of the 
greatest importance into a very small 
compass, and all I ask the Committee is 
this, that they will give fair play to the 
proposals I have put forward. The De- 
partment have always had fair play from 
Parliament hitherto, and I am sure that 
they will have it in the future. I ask 
for the plaudits of the Committee for 
what is good in these proposals, and for 
their honest criticism of what is bad. I 
ask, further, for their confidence. in the 
changes the Department have made, and 
for their encouragement in carrying out 
a work which is of vital importance to 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country. 

(12.46.) Mr. MUNDELLA: I think 
it would be a cruel 
the Committee to detain them. for 
long at. this, late : hour of the 


night in criticising the speech of my 
right hon, Friend. It is due to him to 
say that there is no occasion for any 
apology on his part. Having regard to 
the:long hours. the right hon. Gentleman 
has. heen in the House and the laborious 
duties which have fallen on him, I think 
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he is to be congratulated both upon the 
presen and intellectual vigour which 

enabled him to hold out so long. . I 
venture to hope that this will be the last 
time when the Minister for Education 
in this House will have to rise after 
12 o'clock to. make his annual state- 
ment, and I trust he will never be called 
upon again to make his statement so late 
as July 30. It ought to be made much 
earlier in the Session, and I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman that next year he 
shall try to give the House the Report 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion two or three months earlier. I 
cannot understand, too, why the Reports 
of the Inspectors should not be de- 
livered as early as March. They are 
sent in in January, and therefore it 
is only a question of printing. The 
right hon. Gentleman has to-night 
asked for a Vote unprecedented. in 
amount. Such a Vote has never before 
been asked for in this House, and, 
moreover, no State, no Government, in 
the whole world has ever voted in one 
year so large a sum as this country 
is voting this, year for education. 
The French Government, under M. 
Gambetta, made very large Votes, but 
they were for a special year, and no 
State has ever given so much as Eng- 
land is giving for ordinary purposes. 
The present Vote is for no less a sum 


than £4,750,000, and when free .educa- 


tion comes into full operation the Vote 
may in two or three years be expected to 
reach the figure of £6,000,000, irrespec- 
tive of the amount required for Scotland 
and Ireland. Theseare very big figures, 
and the question is, Are we getting value 
for the immense sums we are spending ? 
I wish I could say we were, but there 
still remains a great deal to be done. 
The Department, I think, has been a 
little dilatory in seeing that adequate 
school accommodation is_ provided 
wherever it is wanted. The Reports 
of the Inspectors show that in many, 
districts, in the North-Eastern Divi- 
sion especially, the accommodation. is 
insufficient. There is one parish near 
Harrogate where there are 200 children 
who have to go by train to school... J 
should like to see a little more vigour 
and less dawdling on the part of the 
Department in exercising its powers in 
this respect. The Report have in my 
hand says the School Boards of. Leeds, 
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Sheffield, Bradford, Hull, Halifax, 
Middlesbrough, Hartlepool, and other 
manufacturing centres have been and 
are still building new schools and en- 
larging old ones, but in many cases have 
failed to keep pace with the growing 
demands. The Inspector complains that 
at York, although a School Board has 
been in existence two years, the schools 
lack sufficient class rooms, cloak rooms 
are required, and the ventilation is un- 
satisfactory. In many places, too, there 
is an actual deficiency of school places. 
Ihave received a letter from a clergy- 
man, who states that at Colchester there 
are many children of 13 years of age 
who have not even passed the First 
Standard, and, unfortunately, it is in 
the sacred name of religion that the 
diffusion of education is in many cases 
impeded. He adds that the compulsory 
clauses are practically inoperative. I 
am well aware that much good work has 
been done, but we ought not to flatter 
ourselves that we have done all or half 
of what we ought to do. 

(12.54.) Mr. TALBOT: I cannot 
allow this Debate to close without con- 
gratulating my right hon. Friend on the 
interesting statement he has made under 
such adverse circumstances. There is 
one point which I wish to press upon 
the attention of my right hon. Friend. 
Much has been done in the way of 
securing pensions for the older class of 
teachers, but there is a small body of 
them—deserving, although small—who 
having entered the profession as pupil 
teachers between 1846 and 1851, now 
find themselves in some cases shut out 
from a claim to these pensions because 
they went to Training Colleges, and so 
deferred the period of their actual work. 
If they had begun to teach with less 
preparation, they would have had their 
claims recognised at once. It does not 
seem to be fair that they should be lost 
because they devoted longer time to their 
preparation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite was, I think, a little im- 
patient in the observations he has 
thought fit to make. He should remember 
that there will necessarily be some de- 
ficiency in any system that is adopted, 
and also that the large sum of money it 
is proposed to vote, and which is greater 
than that which is paid by any other 
country in the world for educational 
purposes, might be enormously increased 
Mr. Mundella 
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if great care were not exercised in con- 
sideration of these matters. Of course, 
there are weak points in our educational 
system ; but what we say is that those 
weak points are becoming yearly less 
and less, and it is somewhat discouraging 
to those who have the management of 
our elementary schools, and who are 
doing the great work of educating the 
people, to be met by this annual com- 
plaint that we are far behind every 
other nation. On the contrary, I say 
that there is no other country which has 
made so much progress in education as 
we have made during the last half 
century, and that England at the present 
moment is not far behind other nations. 
I should like to press on my right hon. 
Friend the necessity of considering the 
rating question, which is one deserving 
of great consideration from two points of 
view. The excessive rating of the 
School Boards is undoubtedly a great 
burden to the ratepayers, and I trust 
that the rating of the school buildings 
will not be lost sight of, and that we shall 
have some assurance that it will not be 
overlooked. This assurance has been 
already given, as I understand, in 
answer to questions; but I shall be glad 
to receive a renewal of it upon the 
Estimates. 

#(1.0.) Mr. MORTON: I do not agree 
with the remark of the right hon. Member 
for Sheffield in saying that we devote 
the largest sum of money given by any 
civilised country to educational purposes. 
I believe I am right in saying that a 
larger sum is spent upon this object in 
America. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In America it is 
entirely a local contribution ; not one 
penny is granted by the Central Govern- 
ment. 

*Mr. MORTON: It does not matter 
how you get the money, whether from 
the Local Authorities or from the State, 
as long as the amount is all right, and 
there can be no doubt that the amount 
spent in America is much larger than in 
England. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : More than double. 

*Mr. MORTON : The right hon. Gentle- 
man says it is more than double, and I 
have no doubt he is right now, although 
he was wrong before. If I had not 


corrected him when I did a wrong im- 
pression would have gone abroad to the 
country, but what I want to do is to 
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increase this Vote as far as may be 
necessary. As I have said, we are not 
doing half what the Americans are 
doing. I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council what 
he meant the other day when he told us, 
in answer to a question put to him, that 
there was a rigid audit of the accounts 
by the Inspectors when they inspected 
the schools. I have had 20 years’ ex- 
perience in these matters in a practical 
way, which probably they know nothing 
at all about at the Head Office, and I say 
that even supposing there ought to be a 
proper audit, it is not likely that any 
one of the heads of the Department know 
anything about auditing accounts. With 
regard to the rigid audit spoken of by 
the right hon. Gentleman, I say un- 
hesitatingly that during my 20 years’ 
experience there has been no such audit 
in the schools with which I have been 
connected, and if there had been, I am 
quite sure a great many items would 
have been struck out of the accounts, 
and there would probably have been 
some struck out of my own accounts. I 
wish to ask whether it is proper that 
fees should be charged for religious and 
sectarian examinations, because one 
wishes to be careful as to what is 
done in this way. We know that the 
Diocesan Inspector regularly inspects 
the Church schools, and of course the 
Inspector has to be paid by someone. 
But we were told the other day it was 
wrong to put into these accounts any- 
thing for the Sunday schools or religious 
teaching of any sort; and, therefore, I 
wish to know whether it is right that 
these fees for diocesan inspection 
should go into the accounts submitted to 
the Department. I wish further to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it would not be wise to insist upon 
having successful teachers who are 
fitted for the work appointed as Inspectors 
of these schools instead of gentlemen 
who are appointed simply because they 
are clergymen or the sons or relatives of 
the aristocracy, but who know nothing 
whatever about elementary education. 
Another question I wish to ask has 
reference to the annual grants to the 
Training Colleges. This appears to be a 
new item. I believe that all the 44 
Training Colleges mentioned here are 
sectarian, with three exceptions, and I 
do not think that that is a very satis- 
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factory state of things. I would add 
that we in this’ country are not so far 
advanced in elementary education as 
Canada was in the year 1860. The 
children there not only receive their 
elementary education free, but they also 
go to the Grammar Schools free, and if 
they pass a satisfactory examination, and 
their friends are willing, they can then 
go to the Colleges almost free. Moreover, 
in the northern States of the United 
States there is a much greater advance 
in connection with education than we 
are able to show. I do not expect we 
shall reach the level attained either by 
our own Colonies or the United States 
for many years to come, but we are 
advancing by rapid steps, and I for one 
should be glad to vote more money for 
educational p which we might 
easily be enabled to do by reducing our 
military expenditure. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
that the Department is fully alive to its 
obligations in regard to seeing that 
adequate school accommodation is pro- 
vided. This and the other questions as 
to auditing accounts, and so forth, will 
be carefully considered. There are 
various articles in the Code of 1890 
which provide the necessary securities, 
and I shall be happy to give the hon. 
Member a copy. It will be more con- 
venient both for him and me that he 
should read them than that I should 
wade through them here at this hour of 
the morning. 

#(1.32.) Mr. MORTON: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman might as well 
have suggested that we should adjourn 
this matter now. He says the hour is 
too late to go on with the discussion. I 
agree that he has had a very hard night’s 
work; but the Government of the 
country must goon. I therefore move, 
Mr. Courtney, that you do report Pro- 
gress and ask leave to sit again. I am 
anxious that the business of the Session 
should be brought to an early termina- 
tion, but I want to go into these matters 

perly. The right hon. Gentleman 
C not answered any of my points 
satisfactorily. I do not press him to do 
so to-night as I am willing to go into 
the matter to-morrow, and, therefore, it 
is that I move to report Progress. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Morton.) 


(1.35.) Mr. MUNDELLA: I would 
appeal to the hon. Member not te persist 
in his Motion. The House has spent a 
good deal of time on the question of 
education this Session. It was, I think, 
very unfair that the right hon. Baronet 
should have been called upon to make 
his educational statement at so advanced 
an hour of the night and at so late a 
period of the Session. I think it a very 
bad precedent and one which should 
never be followed in the future. The 
House is jaded. For myself I feel that 
I have been here too long to-night, and 
I hope that we shall now allow the Go- 
vernment to take the Vote. There will 
be nothing gained by our delaying it. 


Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.): If 
the Government get this Vote, will they 
consent to report Progress? As the 
right hon. Gentleman will see, most of 
the reporters have withdrawn. If the 
Government get this Vote will the 
Chancellor of the’ Exchequer be satis- 
fied ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It is not a ques- 
tion as to whether I shall be satisfied, 
but whether the Committee generally 
will be satisfied. I do not wish to take 
too many Votes to-night, but there is a 
great desire to make progress, and I 
think we might be allowed to proceed 
with the Estimates. 


*Mr. MORTON: I would ask leave to 
withdraw my Motion, but, of course, I 
must go on with my criticism of the 
accounts. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
*(1.38.) Mr. MORTON [Cries of 


‘* Divide !”]: If there is any impatience 
on the other side, I must persist in my 
Motion for adjournment. I am willing 
to go on with the discussion of the 
Estimates, but I must not be interrupted. 
As to the audit of these accounts, the 
right hon. Gentleman told us the other 
day that there was a very rigid one 
carried out. It was on that statement 
that I based my question. He now says 


that it is an “adequate” audit. I do 
not say it is necessary that there should 
be a “rigid” audit, but it does appear 
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to me that it was deceiving the country 
to say that there was a rigid audit, 
when, as a matter of fact, there was 
nothing of the kind. I am sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman did not go into 
the question of appointing teachers to 
the position of Inspectors. I regret that 
he neglected that point, because I know 
he is thought a great deal of by the 
teaching staff outside, and I do not 
think it is fair to them that they should 
not have an opportunity of getting some 
of these appointments. 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: That has been 
effected long ago. 

*Mr. MORTON: There may have 
been one or two of these appointments 
given to teachers, but there have 
been very few. And now I desire to 
ask two or three questions on the figures 
themselves, and to move a reduction. I 
do not understand at all the case of the 
London Office. I do not object to the 
salary of the Vice President. He does 
his work pretty well, but I find that he 
has a secretary at asalary of £1,800, and 
it ison that item that I am about to 
move a reduction, because I find that the 
secretary in Scotland only gets £1,200. 
I see that this salary is “personal” to the 
present secretary, meaning, probably, 
that when there is a vacancy in the 


office the salary will be reduced. 
But I do not think the English 
secretary should be paid more 


than the Scotch. I do? not believe 
there is more work to be done by this 
gentleman in the English Office than by 
the gentleman in the Scotch Office, for 
the latter is also a senior examiner. 
Altogether we pay much more for 
educational business in England than we 
do in Scotland. So far as Ican see we 
pay quite enough for the Scotch busi- 
ness, and I think, therefore, there ought 
to be a reduction on this Vote. One of 
the senior examiners gets an allowance 
of £100 per annum. What does he re- 
ceive that for? It seems tome an ex- 
travagant and unnecessary payment 
beyond the £1,200 a year salary. This 
senior examiner has assistant examiners, 
of the salaries of £800 a year. There 
are junior examiners at £600 a year, one 
of them being usually employed in con- 
nection with the Science and Art De- 
partment, and another in connection 
with the Civil Service Commissioners. 
[Cries of “Divide!”] This extra work 
is done, generally speaking, in office 
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‘hours, therefore it is unfair that these 
officials should get extra payment. 
[Cries of “ Divide !” and interruption.] I 
should also like to know whether the 
architect gives the whole of his time to 
his office. Ido not want to detain the 
Committee, but in order to obtain an 
answer I move to reduce the Vote by 
the sum of £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Sub-head A, Salaries, he reduced 
by £1,000.”—-(Mr. Morton.) 


Mr. H. J. WILSON: I wish to ask 
the Vice President of the Council a 
question with reference to Inspectors 
being promoted from the ranks of 
schoolmasters. Although when I raised 
this question a year ago, I got a 
promise that the claims of schoolmasters 
to these appointments should have 
favourable consideration, I believe no 
such appointment has been made. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: Since it has 
been decided to consider the claims 
of teachers to these appointments, there 
has been no vacancy in the Inspectorate 
which has not been absorbed. 

(1.46.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): Having listened to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, Ido not think he asked any 
frivolous questions, and I hold that he 
is entitled toan answer. At the same 
time, considering the lateness of the 
hour, I hope he will not press the 
Motion to a Division. I trust that next 
year the Kstimates will be discussed at 
an earlier stage of the Session. It is 
not, however, advisable that we should 
now lay ourselves open to the charge of 
obstruction in connection with the 
passing of this Vote. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid.): 
There has been no obstruction. The 
hon. Member for Peterborough ought 
to have an answer, and we should 
have been spared a good deal of trouble 
if the Vice President of the Council had 
done his duty. I hope my hon. Friend 
will take a Division. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 
*(1.51.) Mr. MORTON: AsI did not 
trouble the Committee to divide, I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will now give 
us an explanation with regard to the 
Inspectors under Sub-head C. Will he 
give us an assurance that qualified 
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teachers shall be eligible for these ap- 
pointments in the future? It is only 
fair that those who do the hard work 
should have a chance to get the well- 
paid offices. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: The school 
teachers of this country know that they 
have always had my sympathy. I have 
stated already that we have decided to 
adopt the policy of not excluding teachers 
from these appointments, but since that 
decision has been come to no vacancy 
has occurred which could have been so 
filled. . 


*Mr. MORTON: These gentlemen 
want and are entitled to something 
more than the sympathy of the right 
hon. Gentleman; they want these 
offices. Now, 1 desire to get some 
explanation with regard to the allow- 
ance of £250. per annum to the, In- 
spectors for travelling and _ personal 
expenses. The gross amount of that 


item is £20,000, but, in addition to 
that, there is an additional charge of 
£14,000 for travelling and incidental 
Is not the £250 a year suffi- 


expenses. 
cient ? 

*(1.55.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I can 
only tell the hon. Member that the 
question of travelling expenses is care- 
fully watched by the Department. They 
are necessarily considerable, but. none 
are incurred that can be avoided. 

*Mr. MORTON: I think we ought to 
have further explanations than that. If 
the agreed allowance of £250 is not 
sufficient, it should be increased. Why 
are there two items; why is not the 
whole sum properly set out. 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: The Estimate 
is in its present form to enable Parlia- 
ment to distinguish between the money 
paid for travelling and that for personal 
expenses. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON: I feel very 
strongly on the question of the promo- 
tion of school teachers. The right hon. 
Gentleman says there has been no 
vacancy in the Inspectorate. According to 
the Estimates there were 67 Inspectors 
last year, while there are only 65. now. 
Are there not two vanancies to be 
filled up? Again, there were 42 sub- 
Inspectors last year, while there are 45 
now. Are the sub-Inspectors being 
made to do the work of the Inspectors, 
and are, promotions to the superior ranks 


avoided ? 
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*Sm W. HART DYKE: When I said 
there were no vacancies I referred to 
the higher division of Inspectors. I 
will inquire further into the matter. 

(2.0.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I beg 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000 as a protest against the appro- 
priation of a sum of money to denomina- 
tional education in this country. It is 
very remarkable that while some of the 
supporters of the Government are 
engaged in opposing denominational 
endowment of Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land, they sanction the spending of 
Imperial money upon Episcopalian 
Colleges in this country. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item H be reduced by £1,000, 
part of the cost of Training Colleges.”— 
(Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
When the hon. Gentleman says some of 
the supporters of the Government are 
opposing the endowment of Roman 

tholics in Ireland, let me point out 
that in Ireland we have a mixed system 
of State education, and that it is pro- 

to infringe upon that system. “In 
England and Scotland the system is 
denominational. I am against denomina- 
tional education, hence the position I 
have taken up. 

Dr. TANNER: The hon. Gentleman 
says he is opposed to denominational 
education. Trinity College, Dublin, is a 
standing protest against his remarks. I 
shall support the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon Boroughs. 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS: I beg to 
support my hon. Friend (Mr. Lloyd- 
George) in the Motion he has made. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone said 
that the schools in this country are 
denuminational. The schools in Wales 
are only denominational in the sense that 
they are controlled by one denomina- 
tion. 

CoroneL NOLAN: I hope the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon will withdraw 
his Motion. That Motion is based on 
the fact that a certain amount of opposi- 
tion .was raised to the Training Colleges 
(Ireland) Bill the other day. I cannot 
stretch my conscience to vote against 
denominational education in England, 
because we are badly treated on that 
point in Ireland. 

Mz. 8. T. EVANS: I trust the Go- 
vernment will not come to the conclu- 
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sion that we do not feel strongly on this 
matter because more Members from the 
penenny do not take part in the dis. 
cussion. [assure the Government that 
this is a matter on which we feel 
very keenly indeed. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Carnarvon is perfectly justi- 
fied in bringing this subject forward, 
and I hope he will not be deterred 
from going to a Division by the re- 
marks of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway. 


(2.15.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
15; Noes 88.—(Div. List, No. 409.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
*(2.23.) Mr. MORTON: I am aware 
that indentures are sent from the Educa- 
tion Department, and that they provide 
that there shall be no Sunday labour? 
We in our parish have always stipu- 
lated that none of the teachers need 
do any Sunday work. After what 
we have heard to-night and what we 
see in the papers in regard to the em- 
ployment of teachers, especially in 
rural districts, I should like the right 
hon. Gentleman to assure us that the 
condition as to Sunday labour shall be 
carried out. 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: I assure the 
hon. Member I shall do everything to 
see that the provision is carried out. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sam, not exceeding £327,067, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 
Public Education in Scotland.” 


(2.22.) Mr. CALDWELL: This is 
one of the most important of the Scotch 
Votes, and I am surprised we should be 
asked to take it at this hour of the 
morning. On every previous occasion 
when this Vote has been taken we have 
had a statement made by the Minister in 
charge of it. When the Government 
boast of having carried legislation, the 

ple of Scotland will realise that it 
been carried at the éxpense of 
attention to the affairs of Scotland, The 
attempt to force through this Vote 
shows the people of Scotland the absolute 
impossibility of their country’s affairs 
being conducted by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Education Vote is the only 
Vote which is really of interest to 
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the people of Scotland, and seeing that 
the Government are not prepared to 
make a statement by way of explanation, 
I beg to move that you, Sir, do report 
Progress, and ask leave tositagain. If 
the Government resist the Motion, I will 
not put the Committee to the trouble of 
dividing. I am prepared to go at length 
into the Vote, but I protest against us 
being expected to do so at this time of 
the morning. The people of Scotland 
will see that if these are the circum- 
stances upder which the Scotch Repre- 
sentatives are to conduct business in the 
Imperial Parliament, it is nonsense to 
have their work done in the Imperial 
Parliament. We cannot possibly get 
the Vote to-night, but I can go on foran 
hour. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: We may be able to 
come to some arrangement. I would 
suggest that we should postpone this and 
the Irish Education Vote, and make 
some progress with the non-contentious 
Votes in Class V. 

Mr. CALDWELL : This Vote is in its 
order, and I know a number of Members 
have left on the understanding that it 
was impossible that this Education Vote 
could be finished to-night, and the Votes 
in Class V. taken. Iam ready to goon 
with the Vote, but if it is not pro- 
ceeded with, I do not think the Govern- 
ment should ask us to take the Votes in 
Class V. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I must ask the 
Committee to consider what is the atti- 
tude of the hon. Member. In the first 
place, he objected to proceeding with the 
Vote. If we had opposed him he would 
have denounced us. We agreed to 
postpone the Vote, and suggested we 
should make progress with the Votes in 
Class V.; but, no, the hon. Member 
objects to our doing that. We will goas 
far as the Committee generally is willing 
to go, and no farther. 

*(2,30.) Mr. C. S. PARKER: I cer- 
tainly support the view that we should 
put off the Scotch Vote until to-morrow. 
It is unprecedented that the Education 
Vote should be taken at such an hour 
as this, and without a full statement 
from the Lord Advocate, which we can- 
not expect at this time of night. As to 
taking other Votes, I may observe there 
are several to which Notices of opposition 
have been given, and Members giving 
those Notices have left the House, 
naturally supposing the Votes would be 
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taken in their order, so I do not think 
we should ed with those Votes. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: We will take the 
Votes to which there is no objection. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I think 
the hon. Member for the St. Rollox 
Division (Mr. Caldwell) is perfectly 
justified, and I protest against the un- 
warranted construction put upon the 
hon. Member’s action by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The whole proceeding 
is one of give and take, and, as the hon. 
Member has expressed his readimess to 
proceed, I do not see that there is any 
justification for the remarks of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This is 
the first time I have heard the Votes in 
Class V. described as non-contentious. 
There must certainly be Debate upon 
them, and I think it would be sharp 
practice to take the Vote for the Con- 
sularand DiplomaticService unexpectedly 
in the absence of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, who we know takes great 
interest in that Vote. There are Votes 
in Classes VI. and VII. not the subject 
of Notices on the Paper, and these, per- 
haps, might be taken. 

*(2.32.) Mr. GOSCHEN : Let us then 
proceed. I do not wish to force any 
Votes, and I accept the suggestion that 
we shall go on with Classes VI. and VII., 
excepting such as have Notices against 
them. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Crass VI. 


2. £250,116, to complete the sum for 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances. 


3. £6,600, tocomplete the sum for the 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions. 


4, £9,647, Friendly Societies Defici- 
ency. 
‘ 5. £900, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al- 
lowances, Great Britain. 


6. £3,114, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £9,447, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1892, for 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, and certain Mis- 
cellaneous Charitable and other Allowances in 
Treland.” 


Mr. SEXTON: We shall have to 
raise a question upon this Vote, and it 
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would be convenient to postpone it 
now. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Crass VII. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £14,809, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
comein course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1892, for the 
Salaries and other Expenses of Temporary 
Commissions and Committees, including Spe- 
cial Inquiries.” 

Mr. CALDWELL: This Vote includes 
the Scottish Universities Commission, 
upon which there is something to be 
said. I now move to report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think we might 
first take this Vote. 

Mr. CALDWELL: There is a matter 
to raise in reference to the Scottish 
Univerities Commission. I do not op- 

any Vote without reason. 

*Mr. MORTON: We want to discuss 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination, 
and upon these Miscellaneous Expenses 
there is a good deal of information re- 
quired; for instance, there are the fees 
for honours and dignities, an interesting 
topic. I hope Progress will now be re- 
ported. 

Dr. TANNER: I think it would be 
reasonable to report Progress now. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [29th July] reported. 


Resolutions 1 and 2 (see pages 646 
and 674) agreed to. 


3. “ That a sum, not exceeding £390,986, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department: of 
Science and Art, and of the various Establish- 
ments connected therewith.’’ 


Mr. SEXTON: Thereare twoquestions 
I recently asked in relation to this Vote, 
and I take the opportunity to recall 
them to the attention of the Secretary 
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and unsuitable character of the furni- 
ture in the National Library, Dublin, 
which does not harmonise with the 
permanent wood-work of the rooms; 
and secondly, the imperfect state of the 
supply of Ordnance Maps in the 
Library. As I mentioned, the only 
Ordnance Map of the City of Dublin is 
so old as to have only historical interest 
and it is useless for reference, for it 
would only mislead those who consult 
it. May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to give attention to these matters. 
Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): As to 
the furniture I cannot give any answer, 
but I take note of the hon. Member's 
observation. As to the maps, if I 
remember rightly, I was informed that 
it was usual to wait until sets were 
complete before renewing them, but I 
will refer to the matter again. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Remaining Resolutions (see page 690) 
agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL;—(No 47.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
[PAYMENTS], 


Resolution reported, 


‘* That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out: of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the remuneration, pensions, and 
allowances that may become payable under 
any Act of the present Session to transfer 
the Middlesex Registry of Deeds to the Land 
Registry, and provide for the conduct of the 
business thereof.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


(LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
BILL [LORDS].—(No. 428.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
with Amendments ; as Amended, fo be 
considered to-morrow. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(No. 416.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

(3.4.) Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): 1 
wish torefer to a particular Act which is 
included in the schedule, and in which 
I take a particular interest. For nie 
years the Act has been renewed in this 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, and 





to the Treasury. I mentioned the mean 
Mr, Sexton 


the circumstance has on one occasion 
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been referred to by the Chief Secretary 
s “discreditable,” and upon another 
occasion as “disgraceful.” It is a dis- 
credit to the House that year after year 
we fail to deal with the question by a 
permanent enactment. The pledges we 
have had from the Government time 
after time have come to nothing. Once 
more I ask the Chief Secretary is it the 
intention of the Government to deal 
with the subject next year? 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): The hon. 
Member has referred to some Act, but 
as to what Act it is he has left us in 
ignorance. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I understood the hon. Member’s 
reference to be to the Irish Sunday 
Closing Act. 

Mr. LEA: I said the Act in which I 
am particularly interested. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Undoubtedly. 
I adhere to the words I used, and which 
the hon. Member has quoted. 1 do not 
withdraw from what I said; but when 
the hon. Member asks me to promise 
Government time next Session, I can 
only say that such a pledge might have 
very wide-reaching consequences if the 
Bill should be opposed with the vigour 
it has met with in past years. I still 
think the Bill has a chance of passing in 
the hands of a private Member, but I 
will confer with my right hon. Friend 
and see if we cannot find means of put- 
ting an end to a disagreeable and 
troublesome state of things from a great 
measure such as this being included 
year after year in the Continuance Bill. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


JUDICATURE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [LORDS].—(No, 403.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed, with an Amend- 
ment. 


SCHOOLS FOR SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL [LORDS].—(No. 425.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, with an Amendment; as 
amended, to be considered to-morrow. 


LUNACY BILL [LORDS].—(No. 430.) 

Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, with Amendments ; as amended, 
to be considered to-morrow. 


{Jury 30, 1891} 
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TRAINING COLLEGES (IRELAND) 
[LOANS]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any annuity that may be created for 
the repayment of any Loan made by the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland under 
the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session relating so Expenditure by Training 
Colleges in Ireland.” 

*(3.10.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): I do not consider that it is ex- 
pedient to do anything of the kind. 
Moreover, it is neither expedient nor 
reasonable for the House at a quarter 
past 3 o’clock in the morning to be 
asked to enter upon contentious business. 
If the Government resolve to carry this 
Resolution they will do so only after a 
greatstruggle. I now beg leave to move 
to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question wane, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 7. W. 
Russell.) 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Man- 
chester, E.): The hon. Member is hardly 
acting fairly in this matter. I can 
quite understand his feeling that he 
ought to have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his views on the Bill. But 
what the Committee is asked to do now 
is not to pass the Bill, but to pass the 
formal Resolution which is ‘necessary 
before we ‘can take operative steps 
in the Bill as to money. We have 
determined to proceed in this way, 
because, in reply to hon. Members who 
objected to the Bill, I said I would 
alter the source from which this money 
is to be drawn. It was to have been 
advanced—not spent, but only in the 
first instance advanced—out of the Irish 
Church Surplus Funds, but I have now 
agreed that it shall be advanced from 
funds in charge of the Public Works 
Department in Ireland, and the hon. 
Member actually thinks that. in spite 
of the concession we are making it is 
unreasonable to take the question at 
this hour of the night. I can assure the 
hon. Member we will not press on the 
Committee stage of the Bill at an 
unreasonable hour of the morning. We 


{do not wish to deprive him of the oppor- 
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tunity of discussing Amendments before 
3 o'clock. If the hon. Member is 
going to attempt to make this formal 
stage an occasion for defeating the Bill, 
he is descending to tactics which can 
only be described as sheer obstruction— 
tactics which I have always thought the 
hon. Gentleman would be the last person 
in the House either to practise or 
defend. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I do not think 
that is a fair statement for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
to make with regard to me. He has no 
right to say that I am descending to 
tactics of obstruction. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said that if 
he opposed this formal stage, which only 
comes into existence in consequence of 
the concession I made to the opponents 
of the Bill, I shall regard it as obstruc- 
tion. 

*(3.15.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Then 
I am afraid I must descend. There are 
occasions when a Member is bound by 
the duty he owes to his constituents, 
and to a great community beyond his 
constituency, to object to a Bill root and 
branch, even though he incur the risk 
of such a charge as that brought against 
him by the right hon. Gentleman— 
though I do not believe the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to find any- 
one outside this House to agree with 
him that I ever joined in obstructing 
any measure. In the past I have seldom 
taken part in opposition to a measure 
the Government have introduced—and 
I am proud to acknowledge it—but this 
is a Bill the object of which is to hand 
a blank cheque to Archbishop Walsh 
and a similar blank cheque to Arch- 
bishop Plunket. We are to endow a 
Roman Catholic Training College and a 
Protestant Training College, and I am 
informed that the Protestant College it 
is proposed to buy under the Bill was 
presented to the Church Society when 
the Kildare Street Society was abolished, 
so that it is now proposed to buy back 
that which was given for nothing. I 
shall oppose this Resolution and the ob- 
ject with which it is proposed through 
every stage by every means in my power. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I do not 
wish to discuss this Motion, and so aid 
the hon. Member in his obstructive 
tactics, but I would urge the Leader of 
the House to divide against the pro- 
posal to report Progress. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr.H. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.): 
I shall resist to the utmost this attempt 
to endow the Church of Rome. On most 
occasions I support the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, but I must tell him that 
there are many of his best friends in 
England who will resist to the utmost of 
their power this attempt at bargaining 
with the Church of Rome. He may 
seek to conciliate the Church of Rome; 
and I imagine that in his attempt to buy 
them he will be successful, but, in the 
long run, he will lose his best friends, 
and will find that the Church of Rome 
will sell him. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I would call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that the Motion before the House is to 
report Progress. 

Mr. H. BYRON REED: Then, Sir, 
all I will say is that at such an hour as 
this contentious business should not have 
been taken. 

Mr. FLYNN: I hope the Government 
will persevere with the measure. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, &.): 
I regret that the Government should 
think it necessary to proceed with the 
Bill at this time of the Session against 
the wish, pretty strongly expressed, 
of every supporter they have from Ire- 
land. My objection to the Bill has 
not been removed by the concession 
made. I object to the measure as framed 
altogether, as it is merely giving a blank 
cheque to the ecclesiastics who have been 
mentioned. 

*(3.20.) Str E. J. HARLAND (Belfast, 
N.): I also must express regret at my 
right hon. Friend having brought for- 
ward this Bill at this period of the 
Session. I can assure my right hon. 
Friend that in the North of Ireland 
the objectionable character of the course 
he has taken will be very keenly felt. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): The only 
reason the Ulster Unionist Members are 
opposing this is because they regard it 
as the thin end of the wedge of the en- 
dowment of deriominational education - 
in Ireland. j 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
support the Motion, because we have 
never yet discussed this Bill, and 
because we should do so at an hour 
when we can get reports of our pro- 
ceedings in the newspapers to awaken 
the conscience of ‘England to the rea 
purport of the Bill. I do not think it 
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right, after all the pledges the Govern- 
ment have given not to take contentious 
business, that this measure should be 
taken this Session. 

Mg. A. J. BALFOUR: I must say I 
have been a good deal surprised and a 

deal pained at many of the remarks 
which have been made this evening. I 
will not say Iam pained by the speech 
of the hon. Member who has just sat 
down, but I am certainly very much 
surprised at it; for the change I made 
in the measure was to meet the views of 
the hon. Member and his friends, and I 
had reason to believe that it would meet 
with his support. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I have the greatest objec- 
tion to religious endowments of every 
kind, and I certainly must protest 
against entering upon a new one at this 
time of night. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S.): The 
right hon. Gentleman says he brings 
this Resolution in as a concession to 
those who oppose the Bill, but I hold 
that he could very well have brought in 
this Resolution at a later stage. I 
cannot conceive what his object can be 
in endeavouring to force it on now when 
he could easily put it down for a later 
stage. It is absurd to expect us to dis- 
cuss it when we have been sitting 12 or 
13 hours. 


(3.23.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 22 ; Noes 50.—(Div. List, No. 410.) 


Mr. LEA: As it is now half-past 
3, 1 beg to move that you, Mr. 
Courtney, do now leave the Chair. 

Mr. H. BYRON REED: I beg to 
second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Lea.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
Motion will not be pressed. Hon. Mem- 
bers must see how important it is that 
we should finish this business to-night, 
because we cannot take two stages at 
one Sitting ; and if the present stage be 
deferred until to-morrow, the next stage 
would have to be taken on a subsequent 
occasion, and the business would thus be 
prolonged. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: If we have 
to go on and discuss this Resolution 
to-night it will have to be discussed at 
great length. [An hon. Memper : “Why?” 
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Because some of us think such a course 
necessary, and we are determined to 
have the matter fully discussed. I do 
not wish to use threats, but I have been 
accused of obstruction—— 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I did not use the 
word “obstruction” in reference to the 
hon. Member, but simply to describe 
certain conduct which deserved that 
characterisation. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Under all the 
circumstances, and notwithstanding 
what the right hon. Gentleman has said, 
I shall support my hon. Friend in his 
Motion. 

(3.35.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 23; Noes 52.—(Div. List, No. 
411.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

*(3.48.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I 
think this is the most unreasonable 
course the Government have ever 
pursued, namely, that they should call 
upon me and on many of their best 
supporters to continue this Debate at 
the bidding of their bitterest enemies. 
The charge which has been made 
against myself, and, of course, by im- 
plication hurled at every man who 
has supported and stood by the Go- 
vernment in their bitterest hour of 
trial, is one which I and my friends 
resent and repudiate. The Resolution 
which has been put from the Chair 
declares that it is expedient to authorise 
the expenditure of a certain sum of 
money for a certain purpose which I 
need not recapitulate. I[ shall show to 
the House that this sum is not named in 
the Resolution, nor is it named in the 
Bill, and that is one of the great objec- 
tions I have to the whole operation. We 
are called upon to give blank cheques 
to Archbishop Walsh and Archbishop 
Plunket, and to leave it to those gentle- 
men to fill up these cheques as they may 
think proper, and as the Board of Works 
may think proper. If it be expedient 
to expend this money we ought, first of 
all, to know how much we are to spend ; 
and, secondly, we ought thoroughly to 
understand what it is to be spent for. 
We cannot do the first, because the Bill 
does not tell us, and we can only find 
out what the money is to be spent for 
by examining the objects the Govern- 
ment have in view. Whatare the objects 
of the Government as indicated by this 
Resolution and the Bill on which it is 
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founded? Thesystem of national educa- 
tion in Treland is 60 years old. It is a 
mixed system, as the Chief Secretary 
knows. It has been attacked for the 
last 30 or 40 years ; but, notwithstanding 
that, it has done enormous good in Ire- 
land. What are we asked to do now? 
We are asked to supply money to attack 
one of the outworks of that system, 
which has been so long assailed by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. I say it 
is not wise or expedient to do this, and 
that we ought not to be called upon to do 
it at 20 minutes to 4 o'clock in the 
morning. Where is the promise of the 
Government about contentious business 
to-night? How can they expect that 
we can treat with anything like respect 
the promises which come from that 
Bench in the future? We were told no 
contentious business was to be taken. 
Here is a question on which nearly half 
the House will to-night vote against 
their own Government, and yet, in face 
of the statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who is not here to take care of 
himself and his own honour, we are 
asked to go into this contentious business 
which one-half of us are determined not 
The system 


to go into if we can help it. 
of Training Colleges to which the Resolu- 
tion points, and with which the Bill 
deals, was first assailed in 1883 by the 
then Government, and an arrangement 
was made by which certain denomina- 
tional colleges received three-fourths of 


the cost of the teachers. This is 
practically what has been done in Eng- 
land, but it is not satisfactory. Never- 
theless, we are asked to authorise a grant 
under this Resolution to enable these 
two right rev. gentlemen to recoup 
themselves for the buildings, the sites, 
the appurtenances, the fixtures, and, if 
some gentlemen below the Gangway 
get their way, the furniture also. I asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to make no 
concession, but I say his proposal to take 
this money out of the Irish Church sur- 
plus outrages the feelings of a large por- 
tion of the Irish people. It isa proposal 
that is not creditable to the Government. 
The first attack was made under the 
administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridgeton. We 
are now called on to-complete the work, 
and todo this at the bidding of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, and 
against the opinion of every supporter 
the Government havein Ireland. Is this 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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reasonable or fair? The House hag © 
been sitting for 13 hours, and yet the 
Chief Secretary forces me and others to 
remain here for some hours longer by 
pressing this Resolution. I say it is 
not only unreasonable and unfair, but in 
the course he is taking the right hon. 
Gentleman is inflicting great injury on 
the Government, because it is a course 
which does not commend itself to many 
of their supporters. I shall resist this 
Motion to the very last. 

(3.55.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
think the hon. Member for Tyrone ought 
to be ashamed of himself for describing 
this Resolution as contentious business. 
The hon. Gentleman objects to taking this 
business after 12 o’clock, I presume, 
because he was afraid his speech would 
not be reported if it were delivered after 
that hour ; but I would remind the House 
that in my presence and hearing the 
hon. Member for Tyrone appealed to the 
hon Member for Camberwell to with- 
draw his opposition to the Bill, and that 
being so, it will require more cogent 
arguments than the hon. Member for 
Tyrone has employed to explain his own 
position in regard to this matter, and 
how it is he has been led to take two 
positions diametrically opposite to cach 
other in as many weeks. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has taunted the Chief Secretary 
with accepting this measure at the sug- 
gestion and bidding of hon. Members on 
this side of the House. He does not 
seem to have taken the trouble to have 
read the public letter on which the Bill 
is founded. He does not tell us that the 
Resolution is supported by the unanimous 
vote of the Education Board itself. The 
hon. Member thinks himself a more 
valuable defender of the mixed system 
of education than the regular garrison. 
Who are they? The Education Board— 
gentlemen of undoubted status. These 
gentlemen unanimously supported the 
resolution of the Synod of Dublin, and 
have pressed it on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary. It is, 
indeed, at the instance of all the clerical 
representatives of the Protestants of 
Dublin—Protestants appointed to guard 
the interests of education—that this Bill 
is introduced. The hon. Member says 
this Bill is a blank cheque given to the 
Archbishops. I say it is nothing of the 
sort. He calls, it an attack on the out- 
works. of the mixed system of 
education. I say that neither in 
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Ireland nor in England has- it ever 
been possible to apply the mixed 
system of education. If he refers to 
the Report of the Commission of 1870, 
he will find that they were unanimous 
in stating that it was of no use to 
attempt to do this. With regard to the 
44 training colleges referred to, three 
only are secular, 41 being denomina- 
tional. These colleges and buildings 
were provided 40 years ago at the cost 
of the State, and yet, at the present 
moment, the hon. Member sees some- 
thing revolutionary in the proposal to 
apply this system toIreland. All that 
is asked by the Chief Secretary is that 
what is done in England and Wales with 
the view of treating denominational 
colleges on an equal system should be 
done in Ireland, and in the opposition 
the hon. Member has offered to this pro- 
posal I can only infer that he is in- 
fluenced by motives which he is either 
ashamed or afraid to avow. : 

(4.1.) Mr. H. BYRON REED: I do not 
propose to enter into the merits or the 
demerits of this question at this hour of 
the morning. I merely rise to move 


that you, Mr. Courtney, do report Pro- 
gress and ask leave to sit again. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The-hon. Mem- 
ber is disqualified from making that 
Motion, as he has already seconded a 
similar Motion. 

Mr. KELLY: I desire to point out 
that the Synod of the Church of Dublin 
neyer made any such proposal as has 
been stated. What is all this anxiety 
about? Why is it thought necessary to 
declare that grown up Catholics cannot 
go to mixed training, colleges without 
enormous danger to their principles? 
Again, what is it the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is going to pay for? Is it 
the buildings, and everything on the 
premises? I may be told that the 
money is only going to be lent, but there 
is no real security ; the only security will 
have to be taken from the money neces- 
sary for the support of the colleges, and if 
that security is ~enforced, then the 
colleges will have to be shut up. It is 
absurd to look at this otherwise than as 
a gift, and I say it is a gift at the 
thought of which a. large proportion of 
the English people -will shudder. The 
people of land are strongly Pro- 
testant; they have no wish to attack 
their fellow Catholic subjects; they have 
no desire to inflict pain upon their 
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fellow-countrymen ; but they will not 
support, either directly or indirectly, the 
errors as they believe of the Catholic 
faith. In voting against the Resolution 
I wish to explain that while I stated my 
principal objection to the Bill in its 
original form was that the money was to 
be taken out of the funds of the Disestab- 
lished Protestant Church of Ireland, I also 
declared it was a most unfortunate pro- 
posal to endow Roman Catholic training 
colleges in any shape or form, because 
the teachers of those colleges were 
among the most active propagandists of 
the Catholic faith. 

(4.5.) Mr. LEA: The hon. Member 
for West Belfast has censured my. hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone for 
having, on a recent occasion, objected to 
the Training Colleges Bill being taken 
after 12 o’clock. I wonder how many 
times he has himself used the 12 o’clock 
Rule to stop Bills being proceeded with. 
He has done so hundreds of times, and I 
submit he has no right to charge 
my hon. Friend with vanity, because 
he desires that this Bill should 
be discussed at a time when the Debate 
may be reported in the Press. I know 
that my hon. Friend has a large amount 
of Blue Book evidence which he wishes 
to lay before the House regarding this 
Bill, and he certainly could not reason- 
ably be asked to do that at 4 o’clock in 
the morning. I think the evidence he 
has to adduce will startle the House. 
This is a proposal to take the money of 
the Irish Church and to apply it to 
the support of denominational training 
colleges. I voted in 1868 for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, and I 
venture to say that no follower of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian ever contemplated that the 
funds of that Church should go to the 
support of Roman Catholic training 
colleges. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Are we not 
discussing a Resolution the very pith of 
which is to prevent the money being 
lent out.of the Irish Church Fund ? 

Mr. LEA: Atany rate, it is a Resolu- 
tion to give the taxpayers’ money for 
the support of Roman Catholic, train- 
ing colleges. The college buildings 
and appurtenances are to be, pur- 
chased, and I should like to know 
if these appurtenances. include. altars 
and crosses? Why should the tax- 
payers of ;this country have to. pay 
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for such things? The funds are to be 
advanced by the Board of Works. Is it 
not strange that hon. Members, who for 
23 years have in this House attacked 
and condemned that Board—as the hon. 
Members for West Belfast and North 
Longford have done—should now be so 
enthusiastic in support of a proposal. to 
entrust the Board with these powers in 
connection with training colleges? I 
think it is very hard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should try and force this Reso- 
lution through at this time of the morn- 
ing. I trust that Progress will be at 
once reported, so that the wearied 
officials of the House may get some 
rest. 

*(4.14.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The 
hon. Member for West Belfast assumes 
a position towards Members of this 
House which he has no right to assume. 
He has no right to ask why I dare do 
this or that. Asa matter of fact, he is 
wrong in what he says, and I will now 
explain to the House the position I have 
taken up in this matter. The Bill has, no 
doubt, been before the House a very long 
time, but I think many Members have 
not had time to examine its provisions. 
After the speech of the First Lord of the 
Treasury on the 15th June I assumed 
the Bill would not be pressed, as it was 
not included in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s list. Therefore, it was not 
deemed necessary to take active steps 
to oppose it. But when we found 
the Government determined to force it 
through the House, the Ulster Members 
were compelled to take active measures. 
The pressure from our constituents was 
such that we could not resist it. We 
know that hon. Members below the 
Gangway have shown they are quite as 
open to such pressure as we are. The 
hon. Member asks how I dare do such 
and such a thing. I ask him, in return, 
“Who made him ruler over me, and 
who gave him authority thus to ques- 
tion me?” I dare do it because it is my 
duty to do it, and I deny his right to 
question me in such a tone and such a 
manner. In 1883 the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridgeton said the 
Government were prepared to encourage 

nd facilitate the establishment of train- 
ng colleges under local management in 

reland by authorising the Commis- 

sioners to make grants towards their 

maintenance, and as the English system 

of training colleges was the outcome of 
Mr. Lea 
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vast official experience the Government 
were of opinion it might with advan- 
tage be adopted by the Commissioners of 
National Education. 

Mr. SEXTON: The difficulty is this: 
In England all colleges are treated alike : 
in Ireland one college is placed on 4 
different footing from the rest. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The English 
principle is to give grants in aid, and 
this was done under the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bridgeton. 

Mr. SEXTON :. No. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It was up to 
a certain point. 

Mr. SEXTON: The MarlboroughStreet 
College was treated differently from the 
rest. 

*Mr.T. W. RUSSELL: And one of the 
main reasons for opposing this Resolu- 
tion is that the Marlborough Street 
College will be destroyed. By carrying 
this Bill you will cause the undenomina- 
tional system to be doomed. The 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland were the 
first to strike at that system, and it was 
their action which necessitated the action 
which the Synod of the Protestant 
Church took in 1885. I wish to urge on 
the House that we are already doing in 
Ireland what isdone in England. We 
are giving grants in aid. It is quite 
true there is an undenominational College 
in Dublin maintained by the State, but 
that is a result of the system. But if 
this Bill is carried we shall be going 
further than we have gone in England. 
Buildings have never been paid for in 

land. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes they have. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Only partly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Then give us a part. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That is not the 
object of the Resolution, which is to give 
the whole cost of the building and 
appurtenances. That is entirely different 
to the English system, and I shall 
0 it by every means in my power. 

M422.) Me. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): Fifty minutes have now 
elapsed since the last Division was taken. 
I beg, consequently, to move that you do 
now report P It is monstrous 
that the House should be called upon to 
sit here till 20 past 4 discussing a ques- 
tion of a very contentious character. I 
think the Government will be wise in 
consenting to my Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report ess, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Cremer.) 


(4.23.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We 
have now had an opportunity of judging 
the merits of the case put forward by the 
opponents of this Bill. I will not dis- 
cuss it now, but I shall be prepared at the 
proper time to show that this is not an 
attempt to promote Popery, as has been 
suggested, and that it will not effecta 
breach in the system of mixed education 
which now obtains in Ireland. I will 
further pledge myself to show that the 
Bill has been brought in in the interests 
of the Marlborough Street Training 
College, of which the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone seems to regard himself 
as the special guardian. But this is not 
an occasion on which to deal with these 
particular issues. I put down the 
Amendment transferring the duty of 
granting the loan from the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund to the Board of Works at 
the instance of that friend of denomina- 
tional education the Member for North 
Camberwell. It was done to meet the 
objections of those opposed to the Bill, 
and that attempt to meet their wishes 
has been received in this way: that a 
Motion which is universally recognised 
as a formal Motion has been employed at 
atime when the House of Commons is 
utterly exhausted by its protracted 
labours, has been made use of to compel 
us to sit an indefinite period, and to 
force us—by a process of torture—to 
abandon the Bill. ButI do not hold that 
Tam obliged, after what has occurred, to 
adhere to this particular provision. I 
shall not ask the House to continue the 
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contest. I shall adhere to the Bill in 
its original form, and shall not renew 
the proposal made to-night, and I shall 
take care to make it thoroughly known 
that those who are responsible for 
returning the Bill to its original form 
are those who have chosen to pose this 
night as the special friends of Pro- 
testantism. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I heartily 
welcome the announcement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. A proposal to pay the 
money out of the Irish Church Surplus 
will give us better fighting ground. 
Any Motion to give money from that 
Fund for the support of Roman Catholic 
training colleges will outrage a good 
many people. I should like to know 
what the right hon. Gentleman would 
have said to such a proposal when he 
sat below the Gangway on this side of 
the House? What did he say when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Mid Lothian disestablished the Irish 
Church ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was an 


undergraduate at that time. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Well, what 
would the right hon. Gentleman have 
said to such a proposal as this if he had 
been in the House ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. H. BYRON REED: Iam inclined 
to think that, in the long run, the right 
hon. Gentleman will find his old allies 
are his best friends, and I hope, there- 
fore, he will not press this Bill against 
their wishes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 








Committee report Progress. 





NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1889-90. 


Accounts considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Resolved, That it appears by the Navy Ap- 
propriation Account for the year ended the 31st 
day of March 1890, and the statement appended 
thereto, as follows, viz. :— 

(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Navy Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£359,504 7s. 4d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 





while the gross expenditure for other 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such expenditure by a total sum of 
£741,897 12s. 5d., as shown in Column 
No. 2 of the said appended Schedule, so 
that the gross actual expenditure for the 
whole of the Navy Services fell short of 
the gross estimated expenditure by the 
net sum of £382,393 5s. 1d. ; 

(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such receipts by a total sum of 
£23,040 11s. 7d., as shown in Column 
No. 3 of the said appended Schedule; 
while the receipts in aid of other —_ 
Services exceeded the estimate of 
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receipts by a total sum of £32,078 11s. 6a., 
as shown in Column No. 4 of the said 
appended Schedule; so that the total 
actual receipts in aid of the Grants for 
Navy Services exceeded the total esti- 
mated receipts by the net sum of 
£9,037 19s. 11d. ; 

(c.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for Navy Ser- 
vices and the net expenditure are as fol- 
lows, viz. :— 

£ 8. @. 

. 737,348 1 4 

345,916 16 4 


Total Surpluses .. 
Total Deficits 
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(2.) Resolved, That the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily autho- 
rised the application, in reduction of the net 
charge on Exchequer Grants for certain Navy 
Services, of the whole of the sums received in 
excess of the estimated Appropriations in Aid, 
in respect of the same Services; and have also 
temporarily authorised the application of so 
much of the said total surpluses on certain 
Grants for Navy Services as is necessary to cover 
the said total deficits on other Grants for Navy 
Services. 

(3.) Resolved, That the application of such 
sums be sanctioned. 





SCHEDULE. 





Gross Expenditure. 


Appropriations in Aid. 





Number of 
Vote. 


Navy. Services, 1889-90, 
Votes. 


Excesses of 
Actual over 
Estimated 
Gross 
Expenditure. 


Surpluses of 
Estimated 
over Actual 
Gross 
Expenditure, 


Deficiencies 
of Actual as 
comprd. with 
Estimated 
Receipts. 


Surpluses 
of Actual as 
comprd. with 

Estimated 

Receipts. 


i, 


2. 3. 4 





Wages, &c. of Officers, 
Seamen, and Boys, 
Coast Guard, and 
Royal Marines . 

.| Victualling and Clothing 

for the Navy 

--|Medical Establishments 

and Services 

.-|Martial Law.. o 

.-|Educational Services .. 

.-|Divine Service 

-|Royal Naval Reserv es. 

..|Shipbuilding, Repairs, 

Maintenance, &c. : 
Personnel ue 
Materiel... --| 305,024 
Contract Work .. ls 

.-|Naval Armaments ‘a i 

-|Works, Buildings, and 

Repairs, at Home and 

Abroad .. 

-|Miscellaneous Effective 

Services .. 

.- (Scientific Services 

--|Admiralty Office ea 

.-|Half-Pa oe 

. -|Reserve and Retired Pay 

--|Naval Pensions.. 

Widows’ Pensions and 
Compassionate Allow- 

* ances ‘a 

..|Civil Pensions and Gra- 
tuities oe és 


49,741 


201 
1,510 
1879 


Amount written off as 


irrecoverable 1,147 


ree» 


45,481 5 8 i 1,546 4 4 


85,495 9 11|16,605 14 
846 5 
26 16 
95 4 


44 6° 9 


17,995 5 2,379 19 
s 14,392 11 
238 19 


13,292 15 


488,325 12 
40,097 8 


19,683 5 2,558 8 5 


me 6x0 12 9 
4,239 16 10] 2,237 4 1 
646 1 4 
S 27 6 
me 100 
ie 120 19 11 


6,289 17 11 
7,995 6 7 











, ER 


359,504 7 4 


741,897 12 5|:23,040 11 7|32,078 11 6 











oe” fie, Oe 





———— 
Net Surplus, £382,393 5 1 NetSurplus, £9,037 19 be 
a 





Net Surplus, £391,481 5 0 
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(4.) Resolved, Thatit ap 

ropriation Account for the year ended the 31st 

sa of March 1890, and the statement appended 
thereto, as follows, viz. :— 


Navy and Army 
by the Army Ap- 


(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Army Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£136,275 19s. 9¢., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 
while the gross expenditure for other 
Army Services fell short of the Esti- 
mate of such expenditure by a total 
sum of £354,636 12s. 0d. as shown in 
Column No. 2 of the said appended 
Schedule ; so that the gross actual expen- 
diture for the whole of the Army Services 
fell short of the gross estimated expendi- 
ture by the net sum of £218,360 12s. 3d.; 

(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain 
Army Services fell short of the estimate 
of such receipts by a total sum of 
£77,400 18s. 6¢d., as shown in Column 
No. 3 of the said appended Schedule; 
while the receipts in aid of other Army 
Services exceeded the estimate of such re- 
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atapveenet Schedule; so that the total 

actual receipts in aid of the Grants for 
Army Services exceeded the total esti- 
mated receipts by the net sum of 
£129,460 17s. 11d. ; { 

(c.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for Army Services 
and the net expenditure are as follows, 


viz. :— 

; & 8. d. 

Total Surpluses .. 445,486 8 0 

Total Deficits.... 97,664 17 10 
(5.) Resolved, That the Lords Coxamissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily autho- 
rised the application, in reduction of the net 
charge on Exchequer Grants for certain Army 
Services, of the whole of the sums received in 
excess of the estimated appropriations in aid, 
in respect of the same Services, and have also 
temporarily authorised the application of 
so much of the said total surpluses on certain 
Grants for Army Services as is ne to 
cover the said total deficits on other Grants 

for Army Services. 





ceipts by a totalsum of £206,861 16s. 5d. 
as shown in Column No. 4 of the 





(6.) Resolved, That the application of such 
sums be sanctioned. 





SCHEDULE. 



















Gross Expenditure. 


Appropriations in Aid. 











: meena Excesses of | Surpluses of | Deficiencies of | Surpluses of 
Army ye 1889-90,) ‘Actual over | Estimated | ‘Actual as Actual as 
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Gross Gross Estimated stimated 
Expenditure. |Expenditure.| Receipts. Receipts. 
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General Staff, Pay Regi- 

mental Pay, &c. --| 45,741 9 
Chaplain’s Department 

Pay, & 750 7 


C. oe oe 
Staff of Military Prisons, 
&e., Pay, &... ae 
Medical Establishments 
Pay, &e. ee < 
Militia Pay and Allow- 
ances se os 
Yeomanry Cavalry Pay 
and Allowances 
Volunteer Corps Pay an 
Allowances .. a 
Army Reserve Force Pay, 
&e. .. ee e 
Transport and Remounts 
Provisions, Forage, Fuel, 
and other Commissariat 
Services oe ris 
Clothing Establishments, 
Services, and Supplies.. 





: Oe aes 
3 i 164,798 5 6 
9 3410 0 
104 9 0 ee 566 0 4 
11,638 12 7 46215 5 
6,775 711 es 2,126 211 
2,011 17 4 ee 713 5 
3,301 9 9 se 26 3 8 
23,212 4 8| 585 0 4 
39,861 9 6 oe 1,424 0 1 
35,827 8 5| 2,284 10 4 
45,066 6 10) 59,541 0 3 








Carried forward 
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166,799 6 0} 62,907 16 4] 168,438 







































Adjournment. 
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Adjournment. 





Army Services, 1889-90, 
Votes. 


Gross Expenditure. 


Appropriations in Aid. 





Excesses of 
Actual over 
Estimated 
Gross 


Expenditure. 


1. 


Surpluses of 
Estimated 
over Actual 
Gross 
Expenditure. 


2. 





Deficiencies of 
Actual as Aa 
com: wil 
Wotimatod 
Receipts. 
3. 


Surpluses of 


Actual “i 
com! wil 
Hetimated 
Receipts. 
4, 





Brought forward a 


"— peo a, 

upply and Repair .. 

Works, Buildings, and 
Repairs, Cost, including 
Superintending Esta- 
blishment .. o> 

Military Educational Esta- 
blishments Pay, &c. .. 

Miscellaneous Effective 
Servi 


War Office Salaries and 
Miscellaneous Charges. . 
Services, &c... es 

Half Pa: ‘a ee 

\Retired Pay,Gratuities, &c. 

Widows’ Pensions and 
Compassionate Allow- 
ances a rg 

Pensions for Wounds 


Hospitals (In-Pensions) 
Out-Pensions .. oe 
Superannuation Compen- 

sation and Compassionate 

Allowances . se 
Retired Allowances, Mi- 

litia, Yeomanry, and 

Volunteer Forces 
Amount written off as 

irrecoverable .. ove 





Rewards for Distinguished) 


Chelsea and Kilmainham| 


£ 8. 
46,491 17 


7 13 


38,935 16 


d.| £ 
0\166,799 


a 
6 0 


110,400 3 5 


46,200 12 4 
4,373 15 8| 
19,707 19 5 


6 * 
5,256 4 10 


£ 8. da. 
62,907 16 4 
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788 


ee 


967 15 10 


£ 8. d. 
168,438 6 11 


20,375 15 6 


2,720 6 8 
209 15 10 


7,206 0 0 


411 0 0 
141 1 1 
2,074 13 10 
5,260 7 7 


2410 0 











136,275 19 








9|354,636 12 0 


S 





— 


Se nena a RORY, 
Net Surplus, £218,360 12 3 Net Surplus, £129,460}17 11 
A oe 


77,400 18 6 


206,861 16 5 











An Asterisk at the 


Sum to be surrendered to the Exchequer, £347,821 10 2 
—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 





ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Jackson,) 
—put, and agreed to. 

House adjourned at half after 

Four o’clock a.m. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 31st July, 1891. 


_—_—. 


BERKELEY PEERAGE. 

Committee for Privileges met: Claim 
of the Right Honourable Francis William 
Fitzhardinge Baron Fitzhardinge con- 
sidered: Then it was resolved, That it 
is the opinion of the Committee that no 
reason has been shown for departing 
from the resolution of this Committee of 
the 28th of June 1811, and the Order of 
the House thereon of the 2nd of July 
1811: The Report thereof to be made 
to the House: Then claim of Randal 
Mowbray Thomas Berkeley considered : 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
Committee that the said Randal Mowbray 
Thomas Berkeley has made out his claim 
to the titles, honours, and dignities of 
Earl of Berkeley and Viscount Dursley : 
The Report thereof to be made to the 
House. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 

Trimlestown Peerage (Claim to Vote 
for Representative Peers for Ireland)— 
Committee for Privileges met: Counsel 
heard to open the case of the Claimant : 
Witnesses examined; the Attorney 
General and the Attorney General for Ire- 
land appearing on behalf of the Crown; 
and Committee adjourned sine die. 


House resumed. 


Trimlestown Peerage (Claim to Vote 
for Representative Peers for Ireland)— 
Ordered, That the Claimant do pay all 
the expenses attending the taking and 
printing the evidence, and also the cost 
of the examination of the evidence by 
an examiner appointed by the Crown 


Agent. 


JUDICATURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[u.t.J—(No. 151.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with an amendment. 


RANGES BILL.—(No. 238.) 
LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—{No. 228.) 

Returned from the Commons with 
the amendments agreed to. 
VOL. CCCLVI. [rurrp szrres]. 
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Company, &c. Bill. 890 
EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next—(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 288.) 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next.—(The Marquess of Salis- 
bury.) (No. 289.) 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
(RATES AND CHARGES) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER BILL. 

REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 
Amendment reported (according to 
order.) 


Ears WEMYSS: My Lords, there is 
an Amendment which stands in my 
name. I have been asked to move it. 
It was to have been moved by another 
Member of your Lordships’ House. I 
am not conversant intimately with the 
subject, but what I am told is that as 
the Bill now stands it will materially 
affect a very great and important industry 
of South Wales. The steel manufacture 
in South Wales is very extensive. I 
believe there are about 1,000,000 tons of 
steel rails produced in South Wales in 
the course of a year, and I am told that 
the effect of this Bill as it stands will be- 
to raise considerably the charges for.the 
carriage in that district of steel goods. 
I am informed that it will nearly double 
them. If this Amendment were passed 
it would have the effect simply, as I am 
told, of leaving the charges as they 
are now, plus leaving this industry 
subject to terminal charges. This. 
is the statement made to me; and 
I believe it was generally the object of 
the Joint Committee to lower rather 
than raise charges. Your Lordships 
having yesterday given a vote in favour 
of the railways against lowering charges 
where they ought not to be excessively 
lowered, it seems only fair that in this 
case this alteration should be made, and 
that this great industry should not be 
subject to the rise in charges which I 
am told will be the effect of the Bill. 

*Toe SECRETARY to taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Batrour or Burxeics) : 
My Lords, with regard to the last point 
which the noble Lord mentioned, that a 
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rise in charges will be the effect of the 
Bill, that is an entire misconception. 
We are not dealing in this Bill with 
actual rates, we are dealing with the 
maximum powers of the company, and 
it does not follow that because any 
change is made in the maximum 
powers, therefore the actual rates will 
be raised. But, my Lords, Ido not think 
it can be made out that the effect of this 
Order upon the rates of the railway in 
question will be as the noble Lord seems 
to think, nothing but the raising of the 
rates. I have grave doubts of that; in 
fact I have a belief, amounting almost to 
certainty, that for the traffic which he 
mentions, taken as a whole, the powers 
will be actually lowered rather 
than raised by the effect of this Order. 
The Act to which I think the Amend- 
ment is intended to refer is what .is 
known as the South Wales Act, 1855. I 
do not think there is any such Act as 
the Great Western Act, 1855; at least, 
I have not been able to trace it. But 
assuming that I am correct that the 
noble Lord who has given your Lord- 
ships the result of his information in 
this matter intends to refer to the South 
Wales Act, I will deal with it as if that 
were the case. My Lords, this is the 
same Act which was the subject of dis- 
cussion yesterday, upon the Amendment 
of my noble Friend Lord Aberdare, who 
is not now in his place. The powers for 
coal and common articles of that kind, 
and for wrought iron, which is men- 
tioned in the Act, are 2d. a ton a mile, 
that is inclusive of wagons. The effect 
of this Order is that for coal the powers 
in future will be 14d. per ton per mile 
exclusive of wagons, with, as I explained 
yesterday, terminals of 3d., which can- 
not effect anything in the nature of 
raising such powers for more than six 
miles, that is only six half-pennies, and 
does not include any traffic which goes 
from siding to siding, which will be the 
case with a great deal of the heavy 
traffic. So far for the articles in Class A, 
but with regard to the steel trade it 
requires a little more explanation. The 
first point I should be inclined to take 
is this: it is rather a technical one. Steel 
is not an article mentioned in the Act; 
it is usually as a matter of actual 
practice classed with iron, and in our 
amended classifications we have put 
articles whether made of iron or steel in 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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the same class. As I know I am correct 
in saying that steel is not mentioned in 
the Act, it will be an unnamed article, 
and therefore the highest power which 
in the case of this Act is, I think, 4d., 
would be the charge which, strictly 
speaking, the company would at the 
present time, be entitled to exact, if they 
could get it, which probably they cannot. 
Now, going back to the term used in the 
Act, “wrought iron,” the effect of our 
Order is that some articles of wrought 
iron are in Class B and some in Class C. 
For those articles which are in Class B 
there is absolutely not only no raising of 
power, but there is a diminution for 
those of the articles which have been 
divided. Under, I venture to say, the 
more scientific classification which we 
are bringing into force, some of them 
will be in Class C, and for them there 
will be a slight raising of maximum 
power; but Iam entitled to make this 
point, that, according to the proposal of 
the Board of Trade, all wrought iron ar- 
ticles, if declared to be undamageable, were 
in Class B. The Joint Committee, for rea- 
sons which seemed good to them, and 
after a very full discussion, and prac- 
tically with the consent of both sides, 
altered the decision on this point, and 
the Order, as now laid on the Table of the 
House, is absolutely and in all respects 
in conformity with the decision of the 
Joint Committee on this matter ; it comes 
up unaltered from the other House of 
Parliament, and I venture to think, 
under those circumstances, that it would 
be most unwise and injudicious for this 
House to make the alteration which the 
noble Lord asks for. 

Eart WEMYSS : Might I ask the noble 
Lord one question? He said that under 
Class C there will be a power of raising 
the maximum above that paid on the 
articles previously. Will steel come 
under Class C now, and did it not do so 
before ? 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
Steel is not classified. Some articles of 
steel are in B, some in C, and some are 
in Class 1. ‘The initial figure for Class 
C is 1:80d., so that, as far as the convey- 
ance rate is concerned, even for Class C 
there is no raising of power. As far as 
the conveyance rate is concerned, any 
raising of power to which I alluded is 
the effect of terminal which is given for 
Class C, and that, after a certain number 
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of miles are run, will be, of course, 
entirely worked off. Though the initial 
figures which we have given for 
Class C was nearly 14d. less than the 
existing power for conveyance, it is 
180d. by the scale of graduation 
which was put in the Bill for con- 
veyance, it will be rapidly reduced ; 
and though I was obliged candidly 
to say there would, by the conjoint 
operation of the classification and rate 
clauses, be some raising of powers, it is 
certainly very slight in Class C, and cer- 
tainly not comparable as regards any 
maximum raising made in the powers of 
the company by the effect of the other 
provisions in the Order. 

Eart WEMYSS: I beg to withdraw 
my Amendment. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
The Amendment being, by leave, with- 
drawn, I would like, according to the 
notice that I have given, to ask the 
House to suspend the Standing Order, 
No. 39, for the day, in order that 
this Bill may be read a third time. 
Tt cannot, I think, prejudice any- 


body, and it will be a matter of ex- 


treme convenience to everybody con- 
cerned, to the Board of Trade, and I 
believe to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, if all these Bills can be considered 
together in any subsequent stage they 
may have to go through. 


Standing Order No. XXXIX con- 
sidered (according to order) and dis- 
pensed with ; Bill read 3*, and passed. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY (RATES AND 
CHARGES) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 

REPORI OF AMENDMENTS. ~ 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

*Toe Earn or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, I wish to say one word with 
reference to what passed in your 
Lordships’ House last night. Of course 
I am not going to ask your Lordships 
to revise the decision at which you 
then arrived, though the majority was 
a very small one ; but I wish to say one 
or two words with regard to the 
merits of the question itself. I do 
not propose to make any Motion on 
the subject. I can quite understand 
that it was extremely difficult for the 





House to comprehend the somewhat 
mysterious jargon of classes and letters 
and classifications and one thing and 
another with which my noble Friend 
Lord Belper and myself, who were on 
the Joint Committee, and my noble 
Friend opposite, are familiar, owing to 
our experience. The result was to leave 
upon my mind a sense that the decision 
which was arrived at was not in con- 
formity with what is quite just to the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company. I am not an upholder of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company or of any other railway ; and 
I believe that in the deliberations of that 
Committee and in the votes which were 
given, as an individual I voted a great 
deal more on the side of the traders than 
I did in favour of the propositions put 
forward by the Railway Companies. At 
the same time, I think your Lordships 
intended that the Members who were 
appointed to sit upon that Committee 
should do the most pure and simple 
justice, as far as lay in their power, 
between the railways and the trading 
interests. A great many of our deci- 
Sions passed without any remark ; but 
this particular one, which happened to 
be in favour of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, has, I am 
sorry to say, been reversed. I am not 
going to attempt to convey to your 
Lordships any detailed information on 
the subject; I am afraid that I failed 
last night, and I do not think I should 
succeed any betternow; but havinggiven, 
as your Lordships did, and as the Com- 
mittee did, higher rates for the carriage 
of coal, special rates on these small Welsh 
railways, I do respectfully say that I 
think the House acted somewhat under a 
misapprehension in refusing rates of the 
same nature to those same railways 
with regard to the more manufactured 
article, slate. That is all I have to say 
except this: that at the last moment I 
asked if your Lordships could extend 
the charges of the London and North- 
Western within a farthing of what 
appeared on the special scale. I know 
that your Lordships were not willing to 
take that course, and I only hope and 
trust that the matter will be revised and 
reconsidered hereafter. I can only say 
that if that course were decided upon I 
should be most happy to be a member of 
a Select Committee to examine into the 
2H 2 
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merits of that one particular case, and 
to elicit the opinions and examine the 
persons upon whose opinions those 
changes have been made in the Bill. I 
feel certain that if the other members of 
your Lordships’ Committee had been 
present they would all have agreed with 
me upon this point, as Lord Belper did 
last night. I only hope that this matter 
may subsequently meet with some recon- 
sideration from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Standing Order No. XXXIX. con- 
sidered (according to order) and dis- 
pensed with ; Bill read 3*, and passed. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 280.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Toe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capogan): My Lords, this is a Bill which 
carries out the provisions of one of the 
clauses, Clause 29, I think it was, of the 
Land Department Bill, which was intro- 
duced by my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland last year, but was 
not passed. It has been before the 
country for about a year and a half. 
The clause, as it appeared in the Land 
Department Bill, has been modified in 
the case of this Bill, but merely in the 
sense of making the machinery of the 
Land Purchase Acts and the Fair Rent 
Acts applicable in every minor particu- 
lar to the provisions of the present Bill. 
I may remind your Lordships that the 
Land Act of 1881, which conferred 
privileges upon tenants in Ireland, 
limited those privileges to leaseholders 
up to 60 years and under; and the Land 
Act of 1887 again modified that by 
carrying out the same policy, but in- 
cluding in its provisions all tenants who 
held leases up to 99 years. Now, with 
reference to those leaseholders who hold 
for longer terms than 99 years, who may 
be generically termed perpetuity lease- 
holders, I think it may be stated to be 
generally recognised that there is no 
worse form of tenure than land held in 
perpetuity at a rack rent by a tenant. 
Neither in England nor in any other 
country are such a tenure known; in 
Treland it was only, I believe, in the 
year 1887 that it was enacted by an Act 
which was then passed through Parlia- 
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ment that copyholders should be com- 
pulsorily enfranchised. Therefore, the 
main principle upon which this Bill is 
founded will, I think, meet generally 
with approbation, and will generally 
be found to coincide with the 
principles which have guided Par- 
liament during the last few years. 
I may also say that in Ireland at the 
present time the Purchase Acts apply to 
these perpetuity leaseholders, whereas 
the Land Acts do not so apply. This 
Bill provides that tenants for over 99 
years, holding at what the Land Com- 
mission may consider a fair agricultural 
value, may apply to redeem their rents 
subject to the consent of the lessor or the 
grantor by payment of a capital sum to 
be agreed upon, or in case of difference 
as to this capital sum, the matter is to 
be referred to the Land Commission ; 
but in case the lessor or grantor does not 
consent, or delays unreasonably the pro- 
cedure for redemption, it is provided in 
this Bill that though the redemption 
be not made, the lessee or grantee 
shall be deemed a present tenant which, 
as your Lordships know, under the Acts 
of 1881 and 1887 means a tenant who 
has the power of coming into Court and 
applying to have a fair rent fixed. To 
that extent he will be brought under 
the Act of 1887. Thus, there will be 
two alternatives: the perpetuity lease- 
holder will have the power, if his land- 
lord consents, of redeeming his rent, and 
in the event of his landlord not con- 
senting, he will be able to come in under 
the Act of 1887, and be made a present 
tenant and have a fair rent fixed. Thus, 
my Lords, I think entire uniformity will 
be secured, and a grievance will be re- 
duced, not, indeed, a very large one, 
because, although I have no figures 
before me, I have reason to believe there 
are not more than about 2,000 tenancies 
of this character throughout Ireland, but 
inasmuch, as I said before, as the prin- 
ciple of a tenant holding in perpetuity 
at a rack-rent is one which has not met 
with favour during the past few years, 
I venture to hope your Lordships will 
read this Bill a second time, thus doing 
away, as far as we can, with the 
last of the grievances of the leaseholders 
in Ireland. I beg to move that the Bill 
be now read a second time. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2.” 
—(The Earl Cadogan.) 
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*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
My noble Friend, in placing this Bill 
before your Lordships, has certainly not 
indulged in much description ; in fact, 
he has placed it before the House ina 
light which, when you read it, I think 
you will hardly believe applies to it. 
This Bill is really a much larger 
measure than my noble Friend’s re- 
marks would have led your Lordships to 
believe. I speak under correction, but 
{ understood the noble Lord to say that 
this Bill applies to leaseholders who hold 
under unexpired leases of under 99 

ears. 

Eart CADOGAN : Of over 99 years. 
*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Your Lordships may puta “0” to that 
—it applies to men who have unexpired 
leases of 990 years, and it applies also 
to men who hold fee-farm grants. I 
must say I think this is certainly not a 
Conservative measure, although it is 
introduced to-night by my noble Friend. 
{t is entirely a one-sided measure. It 
allows the tenant to force his landlord to 
sell to him at a price to be fixed by the 
Land Commission if the landlord and 
tenant do not agree; thereby, for the 
first time, introducing the pernicious 
system of compulsion. It forces the 
landlord to sell to the tenant, but if the 
tenant is in a position which would give 
the landlord any benefit by taking the 
same measures with regard to him that 
he can take with regard to the land- 
lord, he is unable todo so. It is a one- 
sided Bill entirely: the tenant has the 
power of forcing the landlord either to 
sell the land to him at a price to be fixed 
by the Land Commission—— 

Eart CADOGAN: I am sorry to 
interrupt my noble Friend, who always 
understands these matters so clearly ; 
but I hope, really, he will read Clause 1 
with a little more care than he seems to 
have given to it. There is no power 
whatever in the tenant to force his 
landlord to sell at a price fixed by the 
Land Commission. It is provided, it is 
true, that in case the landlord and 
tenant disagree as to price the Land 
Commission may fix the price, but the 
Land Commission has no power what- 
ever to force the landlord to sell. 

*Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: If 
the noble Lord had only waited a 
moment he would have heard what I 
was about to say. What I said was 
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that the tenant can force his landlord to 
sell at a price to be fixed by the Land 
Commission, or if he does not do so, it 
allows the tenant to go into Court and 
to have what is called a “fair rent” 
fixed—but perhaps it is better to call it 
@ judicial rent. That seems to me one- 
sided. I.do not know whether my 
noble Friend thinks it is a fair thing 
that although the tenant can take the 
landlord into Court, the landlord should 
not be able to take the tenant into 
Court. There are many other kinds of 
leases in Ireland besides these leases let 
at full agricultural rents; there are 
many leases under which tenants hold 
at great advantages, and if the tenants 
are able to take the landlords into 
Court, why should not the landlords be 
able to take the tenants into Court? 
I cannot see the fairness of this sort of 
legislation ; I think it is entirely unfair. 
My noble Friend rather led your Lord- 
ships to believe that the Act of 1881 
was on these lines. At the time that 
Act of 1881 was passed I protested 
against it; but let me tell my noble 
Friend it was not upon these lines at 
all, as no leases were broken by it. 
Under the Act of 1881, at the end 
of a lease of 60 years landlords and 
tenants could both go into Court; 
but here, under this Bill and under 
my noble Friend’s previous Act of 
1887, he only allows one party to go 
into Court. In respect of that my 
noble Friend quoted the Act of 1881 ; 
but I think he should not have done 
so, because both this Bill and the Act 
of 1887 are drawn on entirely dif- 
ferent lines to the Act of 1881. 
There is no doubt that this Bill is a 
most serious measure, though, as my 
noble Friend states, it does not affect a 
very large number of leaseholders in 
Ireland, because the great bulk of lease- 
holders (of whom there are many) do 
not hold at full agricultural rents, and 
it only affects those who hold at full 
agricultural rents. But it is letting in 
a system of compulsion. Again, it is 
breaking up and tearing to pieces in 
Treland all contracts. The noble Lord 
said that this particular class of leases 
were only known in Ireland. If 
you take the present land system in 
Treland, I do not believe such a 
system is known in any other country 
in the world. But I will not detain 
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your Lordships by dwelling upon this 
point. I would, however, point out to 
the noble Lord a particular clause in 
the Bill, the effect of which may not 
have been considered. He will see 
that by Sub-section 2 of Clause 2 the 
moment this sale has been carried out, 
the moment the landlord has agreed to 
sell to the tenant, and that the Land 
Commission has fixed the price, the 
rent-charges or other liabilities—that is 
to say, the charges on the holding— 
are to be transferred to the re- 
demption money and taken off the 
land. Well, that may seem very fair, 
but let me point out to the noble 
Lord the effect of it. A landlord may 
in Ireland be paying 5 per cent. upon 
his mortgages ; he agrees to sell under 
this measure; he can hardly refuse, 
because he is asked to sell with a pistol 
to his head. If he does not sell he 
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has to go before the Land Commission. 
If he sells, all these charges are to 
be transferred to the land, and while 
he may be paying on his mortgages 
5 per cent. interest, he will only re- 
ceive, pending the time of fixing the 
price and proving the title, 23 per 


cent. Therefore, the landlord must 
naturally be so much out of pocket for 
all that time. I think that is a very 
great mistake, and that it would have 
been much better if this clause had been 
drawn on the lines of the Bill which was 
lately passed through your Lordships’ 
House, and if the unfortunate landlord 
had, at any rate, been allowed to receive 
4 per cent. from the tenant until such 
time as the title had been proved; but 
here you have a man who is obliged to 
sell, and he may possibly have to pay out 
of his own pocket possibly 3 per cent. 
more than he is receiving from the 
Government. I think that is a great 
hardship,and I hope my noble Friend will 
re-consider that matter. Then I would 
like to point out one other thing before 
I cease; speaking to your Lordships, 
and it is with regard to the position of 
these leaseholders whom the noble Lord 
has referred to. Under the Act of 
1887 those. men were allowed to 
apply to the Court to have a fair 
or judicial rent fixed during two 
years. The Act of 1887 passed in 
August of that year, and they were 
given two years to apply to the Court: 
that is, they were given until August, 
The Marquess of Waterford 
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1889. Then my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary gave them a further 
year, until August, 1890. He placed 
these leaseholders under the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill, and gave them 
another year, which carried them on to 
August, 1891. On what possible prin. 
ciple are these leaseholders to be carried 
on from year to year under the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Act? If there was 
anything in the Act of 1887 which 
limited their powers of appeal for two 
years, then surely it should not be con- 
tinually ripped up and still carried on. 
This is the system in Ireland which I 
object to entirely—this continual unrest. 
You never know where you are. If 
these leaseholders thought they had a 
hardship to contend with, they could 
have gone into Court at any time within 
the last four years. Why should they 
be placed in the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Act again? I would also point 
out to my noble Friend what I think 
would be a great improvement; that 
is, to bring them into this Bill—that 
is to say, to give them the same 
powers as he is prepared to give to 
these perpetuity leaseholders. If they 
like to sell to their landlords, let them 
doso; and if they do not like to sell 
to their landlords, let them have a fair 
rent fixed; but why they should be 
placed in the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill every year I cannot understand, and 
I would suggest to my noble Friend 
whether he could possikbiy see his 
way to introducing some clause of 
that description in Committee, bring- 
ing in these leaseholders and admit- 
ting them to the advantages, conferred 
by this Bill. Let us know, at any rate, 
how we stand with regard to them, and 
not be carrying them on from year to 
year, as they are being carried on at pre- 
sent. It isa very simple matter to do 
so. If you are dealing with these long 
leaseholders: upon this principle as you 
do in this Bill, why should you not 
place the other leaseholders in the same 

sition whom you let in under the Act 
of 1887? I do hope my noble Friend 
will consider it, and before the Committee 
draw up some Amendment to deal with 
it, or I could do so myself. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY : My 
Lords, I have no wish to oppose this Bill 
—far from it; but I cannot help wonder- 
ing when I read it what sort of reception 
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this Bill would have had if I had had 
charge of it sitting on the other side of 
the House. I expect I should have 
heard some pretty strong language from 
noble Lords with regard to breaches of 
contract and a great many other things. 
We have made great advances since 
1881; and, of course, it is very en- 
couraging and satisfactory to us on 
this side to find that the Act of 1881, 
which I have.so often heard described on 
Conservative platforms in language of 
the most unmeasured kind, is now 
made the basis of all legislation in 
Ireland. I do not profess to under- 
stand thoroughly all the Irish tenures, 
but no doubt this must be a very 
peculiar tenure indeed, because, as noble 
Lords who have read the Bill will have 
observed, its operation is limited to that 
particular class of leases which, although 
perpetual, or let for long terms, are let 
for an agricultural rent. That, of 
course, makes a great distinction from 
the case in England where a small head- 
rent is paid, but where the circum- 
stances are extremely different. Though 
I know nothing of the condition of these 
leaseholders or the special circumstances, 
I should certainly suspect that such a 
tenure is found to be an extremely un 
desirable one. My own feeling in the 
matter is this: Iam rather doubtful whe- 
ther it would not have been much better 
and fairer to have limited this Bill, as it is, 
in fact, a compulsory Bill, as I shall 
presently show, to compelling the tenant 
to buy of the landlord, or enabling the 
landlord to require the tenant to buy, 
either party requiring the other. That 
would have brought the matter to a 
complete conclusion, and would, at all 
events, have made an end altogether 
of the relations between the landlord 
and tenant. The tenant would then 
have become the freeholder. I should 
have thought that such an arrangement 
might have been made under the Land Pur- 
chase Act we have recently passed ; that is 
to say, some assistance might have been 
given those tenants on certain conditions 
which would have enabled them to have 
bought out the landlords. I would also 
observe that the analogy which the noble 
Lord who moved the Second Reading of 
the Bill finds between the Copyhold 
Acts in England and this Act is really 
not a true one, because in the case of 
theCopyhold Actseither party may compel 
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the other : the lord of the manor or the 
copyholder may compel the enfranchise- 
ment of the copyhold. Neither are these 
copyholds in England really in the same 
position, for this reason: In the case ofa 
copyhold the lord’s rights are, generally 
speaking, a very small part of the value 
of the holding, and the copyholder is, to 
all intents and purposes, the owner of 
far the larger interest in it. The rights 
of the lord are limited, in fact, to the 
receipt of a very small quit rent and of 
a fine which has become, in most eases, 
exceedingly small, because the fine was 
either fixed irrevocably at a very sthall 
amount many hundred years ago, or is 
now restricted by the operation of pro- 
ceedings in the Law Courts to two years’ 
fine. That is not the case, here, for the 
landlord is in possession of the full 
agricultural rent of the land; and 
except, therefore, as regards his power 
of resumption of the land at the end of 
the lease, he is really in possession of 
the full value of the land in the same 
manner as the landlord who has let. it 
in the usual manner. But I was going 
to observe that this Bill is in one sense 
compulsory. It is quite true that the 
1st clause is, so far, not compulsory— that 
it does not say the parties are to agree 
together ; but if they do not, they come 
under the proviso at the end of the Ist 
clause, and that proviso is a very drastic 
one indeed, because it simply converts 
this leasehold into an ordinary present 
tenancy under the Act of 1881. That 
is an entire, complete alteration of the 
position of the landlord and tenant. This 
certainly seems to. me, upon the whole, to 
be the strongest measure ever proposed 
with regard to Irish land, and in that 
sense it may be said to complete what 
has been done previously. I may say 
that, looking to the very extxaordi- 
nary nature of these perpetual lease- 
hold tenures, and to the undoubted 
evils which must result from their con- 
tinuance, it seems to me justifiable. on 
the part of Parliament to compel a sale 
on fair terms. I doubt very much 
whether it was necessary or desirable to- 
compel the landlord to adopt the alter- 
native of agreeing with the tenant; and 
if the tenant does not agree with him, 
then that the tenant shall have the 


-power of compelling him to sell under 


the Act of 1881. I greatly doubt 
whether that is a fair or reasonable 
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arrangement, but, as I have said, I should 
be quite out of court, after the part I have 
always taken and the policy I have advo- 
cated {with noble Lords on this side of 
the House, if I objected in any way to 
the principle of this Bill. I would only 
again remark that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been educuted very far, and 
this Bill is a proof of how far their edu- 
cation has gone in this direction, because 
in the earlier Act we did not deal with 
leases ; the Act of 1887 did, and so does 
this, and it is curious that it should have 
fallen to Her Majesty’s Government to 
carry the principle further than we origi- 
nally intended. 

THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
My Lords, I should not have interfered 
on this occasion but that I should not 
like to appear to pass in silence a 
measure of this kind introduced by a 
Conservative Government. The noble 
Earl opposite really rather applauds the 
Conservative Party for bringing forward 
and carrying through Parliament 
measures which he and his noble Friends 
had not the power of carrying them- 
selves, and I think he alluded to the Bill 
of 1887. With regard to the Bill’ of 
1887, which was introduced into and 
carried through this House by my noble 
Friend below me, I would remind your 
Lordships how that Bill was carried 
through. I will say that that Bill was 
not only distasteful to the Irish 
landlords, but to the Conservative 
Party in general, for it was breaking into 
the freedom of contract; and I, for one, 
deeply regretted that such a breaking 
into the freedom of contract and such a 
cancellation of leases which Mr. Glad- 
stone promised in 1881 should not be 
touched for 15 years, should have 
been carried out by a Conservative 
Government and by the Conservative 
Party in 1887. But I would ask your 
Lordships to consider, why was it neces- 
sary that such a measure should be 
brought forward ? For the simple reason 
that the Unionists knew they must bring 
forward remedial measures, measures 
which we considered it essential for the 
government of Ireland should be carried 
through Parliament. By passing that 
Bill we were enabled to secure those 
powers by which we have restored 
—as, 1 venture to say, we have 
restored—law and order in Ireland. 
With regard to the Bill which has been 

The Earl of Kimberley 


Redemption of Rent 
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introduced to-day by my noble Friend, 
I confess I do not think it will do any 
harm ; but, at the same time, I regret to 
see that there is again a breaking into 
freedom of contract in a measure 
brought forward by the Unionist Party. 
I speak subject to correction ; but, if m 
memory serves me rightly, in 1887 the 
noble Earl made statements with regard 
to the inclusion of leaseholders in a 
manner diametrically opposed to the re- 
presentations made on the introduction 
of the Bill on the present occasion. I 
should be the last person to wish to 
damage the Bill brought forward to- 
night, for I fully recognise that the Bill 
is a proof of the wish of the noble Lord 
and the Government to render the Pur- 
chase Bill a complete measure. I believe 
it will in no way damage any tenants, be 
they yearly tenants or leaseholders, who 
ought to be able to participate in the 
benefits of a Bill intended to benefit all 
classes connected with the agricultural 
interest in Ireland. 

Eart CADOGAN: My noble Friend 
behind me has stated that when the Bill 
of 1887, which I had the honour to 
introduce in this House, was under 
discussion, I made statements with 
regard to leaseholders which were 
diametrically opposed to those I have 
now made. My noble Friend will not, 
Iam sure, have forgotten that the whole 
object of the Bill of 1887 was to include 
leaseholders in the privileges which were 
conferred by the Act of 1881. It is 
perfectly true that in the Act of 1887 
we did not include leaseholders be- 
yond 99 years; but that | used argu- 
ments against the inclusion of lease- 
holders in the discussion on the Bill in 
1887 I most emphatically deny. The 
noble Earl opposite appears to take a 
somewhat doubtful view with regard to 
this Bill, because while on the one hand 
he objects,to a certain extent, to the com- 
pulsory purchase which he contended 
was provided for under this Bill—— 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: No; I 
beg the noble Earl’s pardon; I said I 
thought it would have been much better 
if it had been a compulsory purchase 
and not a purchase which is connected 
with the proviso. 

Earn CADOGAN : I was going to say 
that while the noble Karl did not object 
entirely to this Bill, he suggested that 
compulsory power should have been 
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inserted in the Bill which lately passed 
through Parliament. 

Toe Kart or KIMBERLEY: I 
apologise for again interrupting the 
noble Lord. What I said was simply 
that I thought it might have been better 
if the first part of Clause 1 had been made 
compulsory, and if there had not been 
the indirect provision that the tenant 
should become the present tenant of the 
landlord if he did not agree. I made 
no reference to the Land Purchase Bill 
at all. 

Eart CADOGAN : The noble Earl has 
complimented us upon the state of 
our education. Well, I can only say 
that we are not quite educated up to 
that point, because we deny that there 
is any direct compulsion in this Bill. 
We admit that at the end of the clause 
there is a certain indirect compulsion, 
because if the landlord and tenant do not 
agree, the alternative is given to the 
tenant to come in and become a “‘ present 
tenant” under the Act of 1881. If I 
am asked to ratify the progress with 
which the noble Harl has been good 


‘enough to credit us in land legislation in 


Ireland in the direction of breaking of 
contracts—a progress which I confess I 
do not entirely understand myself—I 
would say, as has been said before, that 
we are driven to these measures entirely 
owing to the action taken by the noble 
Earl and his friends in passing the Act 
of 1881. I know the noble Earl denies 
that; but perhaps he will not, at all 
events, deny this : that the result of the 
Act of 1881 was to leave a large body of 
tenants in Ireland who have a substantial 
grievance because the privileges which 
were conferred upon tenants under the 
Act of 1881 were denied to leaseholders 
in Ireland. Then, I say, the passing 
of the Act of 1881 obliged us, 
and would have obliged any Go- 
vernment after a few years, to take 


. into consideration the case of those 


tenants who, being leaseholders, were 
excluded from the benefit of that Act; 
and it was the necessity of remedying 
the apparent inequalities in the posi- 
tion of tenants in Ireland by which 
tenants who were not leaseholders were 
accorded privileges which were denied 
to tenants who were leaseholders—it was 
entirely the result of the Act of 1881 
that induced Her Majesty’s Government 
to pass the Act of 1887, and to still 


{Jury 31, 1891} 
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further reduce those anomalies by the 
Bill which I now ask your Lordships to 
read a second time. 


On Question, agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL.—(No. 283.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 22.” - 


Lorpv DENMAN: My Lords, I beg to 
move that this Bill be read a second time 
this day ten months. I have all along 
seen the irregularity with which this 
County Council has proceeded, and I 
had an Amendment on this Bill which 
would have prevented the County 
Council absorbing all the powers of 
Magistrates, Boards of Guardians, and 
the public. The ground on which I 
go is this, that all our reforms were 
granted on the principle that rating was 
to be the foundation of voting. That 
was the case in 1821 at the time of 
the Disfranchisement Bill. Sir James ° 
Scarlett, Lord Milltown, and my father 
all voted against Lord John Russell’s 
principle of rents being made the basis 
of the franchise. My Lords, I have 
always been consistent, and I beg to 
move the postponement of this Bill. 


Amendment moved, to leave out the 
word (“now”), and add at the end of 
Motion (‘this day ten months.”)—(The 
Lord Denman.) 


*Kart FORTESCUE: I feel that I 
owe an apology to your Lordships for 
having even for one moment yesterday 
intruded any observations on the House 
with regard the London County Council, 
but I ventured to do so on a Private 
Bill brought forward by a body which 
represents a population larger than that 
of some of the smaller Kingdoms of 
Europe and of many States in other 
parts of the world. The proceedings of 
that body, as I said yesterday, have con- 
firmed the impression felt by many, and 
expressed by myself during the dis- 
cussion of the Bill which established the 
London County Council. I mean the 
impression that the inclusion at all of 
the Metropolis, which had been carefully 
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excluded from the operation of the 
General Public Health Act some 15 
years before, within the scope of 
the general Local Government Act, 
still more its inclusion with hardly 
any provision specially bearing upon 
the very special circumstances of London 
was very imprudent. Weall know how 
this happened. The disclosure of a little 
jobbery, and the suspicion of more, on 
the part of a few members of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which had 
latterly lost any public confidence it ever 
may have enjoyed, caused a general 
demand for the immediate supercession 
of that body by some other authority. 
The Government hastened to comply 
with that popular demand, and, a 
general Local Government Act having 
been already announced, the Govern- 
ment, as it seemed to me, very incon- 
siderately proposed, and Parliament as 
inconsiderately adopted, the inclusion in 
it of the Metropolis with over 4,000,000 
of population, concentrated round the 
Palace of the Sovereign and the Houses 
of Parliament, around the offices of 
the Ministry and the supreme tribunals 
of the vast British Empire. The in- 
clusion of such a city with hardly 
any provision in the Act different 
from those which applied to all the 
Municipalities of the Kingdom, from 
such places as Manchester and Liver- 
pool down to South Molton and 
Torrington, two ancient Corporations 
within 20 miles of my house in North 
Devon, comprising less than 4,000 
inhabitants each, less than 1-100th part 
of the population of the Metropolis—I 
say the inclusion of the capital of the 
British Empire within the provisions of 
that Bill showed that the Government 
and Parliament ignored the lessons of 
experience in different ages, and about 
different capitals in the world. They 
forgot that Rome and Constantinople, 
each successively the capital of a great 
Empire, though smaller than ours, had 
special arrangements for their Govern- 
ment as capitals, differing from those con- 
cerning the other towns of the Empire. 
They forgot, also, the way in which more 
modern capitals have been dealt with quite 
recently in comparison—they forgot, for 
instance, what had been done at Paris 
and Washington. Warned by the ex- 
perience of the overwhelming influence 
exercised by Paris over the rest of 
Earl Fortescue 
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France during the great French Revola- 
tion of the last century, and, later, 
during the Three Days which drove the 
elder dynasty of the Bourbons from the 
Throne; Lduis Philippe and his Minis. 
ters, very shortly after his accession, 
elaborated and carried out a most care- 
fully-balanced plan for the government 
and local management of Paris. As to 
the chief feature of that plan I will not 
say more than that it consisted in spread- 
ing or dividing the management. of 
works and the government of persons ; 
placing the one under the Préfet de la 
Seine and his Council and the other 
under the Préfet de Police with his 
Council, so that neither could for a 
moment claim to be, or could be con- 
sidered, Chief Magistrate of Paris. Not- 
withstanding that, Louis Philippe lost 
his Throne and fled in disguise to 
England ; but the system survived his 
fall, which was more attributable to his 
own obstinacy in the first instance, and 
vacillation afterwards, I believe, than to 
any defects in the system. But the case 
of Washington is still more remarkable 
—the capital of the Great Republic of 
the United States. The wise and far- 
sceing authors of the Constitution of the 
United States, while part of what is now 
the City of Washington and the district 
surrounding it which were specially 
dealt with were still almost wild, the 
site having once been selected, arranged 
and carried that that city and the district 
around it should be under the special 
control of the Congress and of the 
Central Government of the United States, 
instead of being governed, as the other 
States are, to agreatextent independently 
of the CentralGovernment. Her Majesty’s 
Government and Parliament ignored all 
the lessons to be derived from that past 
experience, ancient as well as modern ; 
and they established, as I have said, a 
system differing very little, indeed, from 
that established in most of the market 
towns in England. I agree with that 
able and thoughtful statesman, Mr. 
Balfour—I forget his exact words—in 
saying that it was “just as well the 
inhabitants of London did not co-operate 
too energetically or act too vigorously in 
the use of their municipal rights and 
duties.” But we cannot say how soon this 
state of coma may be succeeded by asort 
of municipal or even political phrensy. 
The first Chairmen of the London County 
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Council, Lord Rosebery (whose absence 
from this House, and still more the sad 
cause of it, we all regret), and Sir John 
Lubbock, a distinguished Member of the 
other House, have presided over the 
London County Council with dignity 
and efficiency. But we do not know how 
soon some popularity-seeking demagogue 
may succeed to that office, or what 
pressure he and the County Council, as I 
say, representing a population already 
greater than that of various Kingdoms, 
may put upon the Imperial Legislature 
and Administration, carrying on their 
deliberations and their official work in the 
very midst of them. Upto this time we 
have seen a good deal of apathy on the 
part of the inhabitants of London in 
respect of their local government; but 
that apathy has not been shared by the 
London County Council. On the con- 
trary, as I predicted, though fulfilling 
very inadequately their duties, which were 
quite enough to occupy all their time, 
they have indulged in discussion on 
matters utterly beyond the. scope of 
the duties entrusted to them by the 
Legislature. And they have already 


done this, although so recently consti- 


tuted. More than that, as I predicted 
in the same speech, when they found 
that some of the improvements they 
contemplated would cost a great deal of 
money, they have brought forward con- 
fiscatory proposals. Happily, they were 
not allowed to carry them through this 
House. But we do not know how soon 
further confiscatory proposals may be 
brought forward by this body, in my 
opinion so imprudently established for 
the Local Government of the whole of 
the vast population of this Metropolis. 
I can only repeat the earnest hope which 
I expressed yesterday, that at the next 
election of County Councillors, and at all 
succeeding ones, we may find the in- 
habitants of London electing a body— 
there are a number of admirable men at 
present County Councillors—but a body 
composed of better, wiser, and juster 
Councillors, and a body more economical ; 
for the very envelope in which this Bill 
is presented to us shows how fearfully 
under their management the rates have 
increased, though the rateable value of 
London has during the last 20 years 
pretty nearly doubled. And, besides 
this, 1 earnestly hope they will elect 
Councillors with more tact and of a 
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more conciliatory disposition, so that 
instead of driving to resignation men 
employed under them, who are of 
European reputation and of undeniable 
efficiency, we may find them electing 
Councillors, who will elicit hearty co- 
operation and zealous work in the 
management of the business of this 
great Municipality. 

On Question, whether (“now”) shall 
stand part of the Motion, resolved in the 
affirmative. 


Bill read 2" accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


JUDICATURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[u.u.J—(No. 151.) 
Commons Amendment considered (on 
Motion), and agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. to be 
considered on Monday next in order to 
its being dispensed with for the re- 
mainder of the Session.—( The Marquess 
of Salisbury.) 
House adjourned at twenty minutes before 


Six o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter past Four o’elock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 31st July, 1891. 


RANGES BILL.—(No. 399.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 
[Special Entry. ] 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 189.) 
Lords Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS FOUNDATIONS 
(ENGLAND). 


Return ordered— 


“Of Foundations in England, exclusive of 
the County of Monmouth, the Endowments or 
parts of the Endowments of which are, up to 
the 31st day of Lecember, 1891, recorded in the 
books of the Charity Commissioners for England 
and Wales as subject to the provisions of the 
Endowed Schools Acts, showing, in respect of 
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each Foundation, the name, place, county, 
gross income for the year 1890, date of any 
Scheme established under the Endowed Schools 
Acts, and of any amending Scheme established 
under those Acts or the Charitable Trusts 
Acts; and, if no Scheme has been estublished 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, whether any, 
and what, proceedings, andat what dates, have 
taken place with a view to a Scheme under 
those Acts.” —(Mr. Roby.) 


BANK OF ENGLAND (NOTE ISSUE AND 
SECURITIES, &c.) 

Order [21st July], for a Return rela- 
tive to Bank of England (Note Issue 
and Securities, &c.), read, and dis- 
charged.—( Mr. Samuel Hoare.) 


BANK OF ENGLAND (NOTE ISSUE.) 

Order [2lst July], for a Return 
relative to Bank of England (Note Issue), 
read, and discharged.—(Mr. Samuel 
Hoare.) 


“CONNOR v. RITSON,” “ GILSON v. LAW- 
SON,” AND “CURRAN v. TRELEAVEN.” 

Address for— 

“Report of the Judgment delivered by the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, on the 14th day of July, 1891, 
in the three cases of Connor v. Ritson, Gilson 


o. Lawson, and Curran v. Treleaven.’’—‘Mr. 
Fenwick.) 


EXCISE LICENCES. 

Copy ordered— 

‘‘Of that part of the General Order of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, dated 25th February, 
1891, which relates to the issue of Excise 
Licences for premises not used exclusively for 
the sdle of intoxicating liquors.’ — (Mr. 
Brunner.) 


* MINERALS (OUTPUT, 1860-90.) 
Address for— 

‘*Tabular Return showing the annual output 
of the principal Minerals produced in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
together with the Isle of Man, from the year 
1860 to the year 1890.”—( Mr. Stuart Wortley.) 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Ordered, That there be laid before this 
House the Minutes of the Evidence taken before 
the Joint Committee of Lords and Commons on 
the Railway Rates and Charges Provisional 
Order Bills referred to them.—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Mr. P. MAGAN, J.P. 
Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, §.): I beg 
to move for a 


“Return of the Correspondence between Mr. 
i, P, Hayden and the Irish Land Commission, 
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between Mr. Hayden and the Attorney General 
for Ireland, and between Mr, Percy Magan,J.P., 
and the Attorney General for Ireland and the 
Irish Land Commissivn, in reference to charges 
brought against Mr. Magan, of having fraud- 
ulently obtained money under the Arrears Act; 
and the Correspondence between Mr. Magan 
and the Lord Chancellor, in the same matter,” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): I 
object. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the Return 
cannot be moved now. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I understood that it 
would be granted. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : So far as the Irish Government 
are concerned, it isan unopposed Return. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I shall not 
object if the opposition to my Return is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HAYDEN : I have never opposed 
any Return that has been moved for. 


The Return was not granted. 
QUESTIONS. 


BUMBAY PRESIDENCY MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether, according to 
the existing rules sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State, at least a proportion 
of the three appointments of Presidency 
Magistrate at Bombay ought to be con- 
ferred on natives of India, and that if 
a European, not being in the Covenanted 
Service, is appointed, he must have 
certain special qualifications, and his 
appointment is subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State ; whether two 
of these appointments are now held by 
Europeans, and the third is vacant; 
whether there are native gentlemen 
qualified to fill the vacancy; whether 
Mr. Webb, proposed by the Bombay 
Government, possesses the qualifications 
required by the rules; and whether the 
Secretary of State will decline to con- 
firm the nomination, and insist on a 
native being appointed? 
*Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Frr- 
gusson, Manchester, N.E.) (for Sir J. 
Gorst): I have been requested by my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for India to reply to this question, The 
answer to the first question of the dion, 
Gentleman is that there is no such rule 
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The appointment of these Presidency 
Magistrates is by Section 18 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code vested in the 
Local Government without any limita- 
tion whatever. The Secretary of State 
has placed no restriction on the powers 
of the Local Government, so far as con- 
cerns the appointment of the Chief 
Magistrate and one of the junior 
Magistrates. Butas regards the other 
junior Magistracy, he has directed that, 
unless the person to be appointed 
belongs to the Covenanted Civil Service, 
or to the Staff Corps, no person other 
than a native of India shall be appointed 
without the previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State. The reply to the 
second question is that it is believed 
that two of the appointments are held 
by Europeans, and that the third is 
vacant. The Secretary of State says, in 
answer to the hon. Member’s third 
question, that he has no information 
The reply to the fourth question is that 
Mr. Webb is well qualified, and has 
already held the office of Chief Magis- 
trate some seven times, and has fulfilled 
the duties of the office satisfactorily. 
Perhaps I may say that I remember his 
appointment on more than one occasion. 
The reply to the last question is that the 
Secretary of State is still in com- 
munication with the Government of 

India. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD: May I ask the 
right hon.Gentleman whether there were 
not instructions by the Secretary of 
State, following upon the Report of the 
Public Service Commission, in which it 
was laid down that such appointments 
can be conferred on a European, not being 
a member of the Covenanted Service 
only, if he is a member of the Bar and 
acquainted with the language of the 
country; and whether Mr. Webb 
possesses either of those qualifications ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: The hon. 
Member must remember that I do not 
represent the India Office, and that I 
can give no information as to matters 
of detail. There is no doubt that as 
regards a great number of the un- 
covenanted appointments in India they 
are restricted, as the hon. Gentleman 
has pointed out, but that is not the case 
in regard to the appointment of the 
Presidency Magistrates. I am not able 
to say in what vernacular language Mr. 
Webb can conduct the business which 
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comes before him; but I can say that 
he was recommended to me on more 
than one occasion as being competent 
for this appointment.. 


THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 
Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) : 
I beg to put to the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs a question of 
which I have given the Under Secretary 
for India private notice, and which I be- 
lieve the right hon. Gentleman is pre- 
pared to answer. I wish to ask whether, 
under the Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, 
it is a criminal offence, punishable with 
imprisonment or fine, for any person to 
sell, or expose for sale, sewing cotton with 
a false description of the number of yards 
applied thereto, unless he can prove his 
action to be innocent in the matter, and 
gives information as to the person from 
whom he obtained the goods ; and whe- 
ther, if so, the Government will take 
steps to make this known to dealers in 
India, and to give aid in the detection 
and punishment of offenders under this 
Act P 
*Sm J. FERGUSSON: My right hon. 
Friend has requested me to answer the 
question. It would be a criminal offence, 
under the Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act, punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment, for any person to sell, or expose for 
sale, sewing cotton bearing a false de- 
scription of the number of yards for sale, 
unless he can prove his action to be 
innocent, and gives information as to the 
person from whom he obtained the goods. 
The Government of India has taken 
every step to make the law known to all 
dealers, and there seems to be no neces- 
sity for further measures of publicity. 
The Government of India is always 
ready to give all the help it can in en- 
forcing the provisions of the Act. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 

Mr. E. SPENCER (West Bromwich) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the advertisement branch 
of the Board of Trade Journal is under 
the control of the Department; if not, 
under whose control it is, and what are 
the terms of the contract ; whether he is 
aware that the advertisements in the 
Journal are said to realise over £5,000 
per annum; whether any copies are 
supplied to the contractors ; and, if so, 
on what terms; are the contractors per- 
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mitted to send copies free of postage 
when soliciting advertisements, and 
whether it is with the sanction of the 
Department that the Royal Arms are 
used on the envelopes and circulars 
soliciting advertisements ; and does the 
Department place at the disposal of the 
contractors an unlimited number of 
pages in the Journal for advertisements ? 
*Tae PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Brac, Bristol, 
W.): The control of the advertisement 
branch of the Board of Trade Journal 
rests in the main with the Stationery 
Office and the Treasury. The Board of 
Trade recommend, but do not make the 
final arrangements. I think it would be 
better if they did. Iam notaware that 
the advertisements in the Journal are 
said to realise the large sum mentioned 
by the hon. Member. The contractor, 
under his contract, receives 25 copies 
free of charge, and has the privilege of 
purchasing from time to time 1,000 or 
more copies at the net cost of press work, 
paper and sewing, on the understanding 
that the copies thus purchased are not 
to be offered for sale. The contractor is 
not, so far as I am aware, permitted to 
send copies free of postage when solicit- 
ing advertisements, nor has the Depart- 
ment given any sanction for him to use 
the Royal Arms on envelopes or circulars 
soliciting advertisements. The maximum 
number of pages to contain advertise- 
ments is fixed by the contract at 100. 


School Inspectors and 


THE DIAMOND-BACK MOTH 
CATERPILLAR. 

Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture whether his attention has been 
called to the serious damage done to the 
turnip and swede crops in the eastern 
counties during the last fortnight by the 
diamond-back moth caterpillar; and 
whether, as the appearance of this 
destructive caterpillar is very rare, he 
will cause immediate inquiries to be 
made with the view of issuing sugges- 
tions to farmers as to the best course to 
adopt to prevent the total destruction of 
their turnip and swede crops which in 
many places threatens them ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaprtiy, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): My attention has 
been called to the serious damage done 
by the caterpillar of the diamond-back 
Mr. E. Spencer 
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moth to turnip iand other green crops 
during the last fortnight in the eastern 
counties and other parts of the United 
Kingdom. I have already directed in- 
quiries to be made, and they are now in 
progress in those districts where the 
caterpillar is understood to be most pre- 
valent—namely, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire, Northumberland,the Lothians, 
Fifeshire, and Forfarshire—and I hope 
to receive further Reports from those 
districts early next week. We have 
already distributed, in the form of a 
leaflet, all ‘the infornfation we possess 
upon the subject, but very little appears 
to be known at present either with 
regard to the origin of this pest or the 
most effectual means of coping with its 
ravages. I have therefore directed im- 
mediate experiments to be made in some 
of the districts which are most affected 
with the view of acquiring the best in- 
formation that can be obtained. They 
will be commenced in Northumberland 
and in Norfolk, I hope, by to-morrow, in 
the latter county under the immediate 
supervision of Mr. Charles Whitehead, 
and in other districts subsequently if it 
should be necessary. 


SCHOOL INSPECTORS AND POLITICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that Mr. W. C. G. 
Milman, Inspector of Schools, on July 
22nd, at a grand féte of the Kineton 
and Ettington Habitations of the Prim- 
rose League, held in Chordshunt Park, 
in Mr. Milman’s district, at which the 
Conservative candidate for the Division 
was present, took a prominent part in a 
pastoral operetta, and that after the 
operetta he attended a political meeting 
held in the grounds; and whether he 
will call Mr. Milman’s attention to the 
Order of the Lord President of the 
Council of January, 1880, prohibiting 
the official staff of the Education Depart- 
ment from taking an active part at 
political meetings, and request him to 
refrain in the future from doing so ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dykz, Kent, 
Dartford): Even the ingenuity of the 
hon. Member might be taxed to discover 
political significance in a pastoral 
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Milman singing in tune or out of tune 
can in any way affect the balance of 
Political Parties at the next General 
Election. The Department cannot pre- 


‘ vent an Inspector attending a political 


meeting so long as he keeps within the 
terms of the Order to which I referred 
a day or two ago, and does not take an 
active part in the proceedings by 
speaking or otherwise. 

Mr. COBB: May I ask, for the gui- 
dauce of people in the future, whether it 
is to be understood that although these 
gentlemen may not attend or take an 
active part in political meetings, they 
may yet take an active part in the enter- 
tainments of the Primrose League ? 


Sm W. HART DYKE: Of course, 
there must be limits to the active part 
taken in political meetings, but in this 
case I do not think that those limits have 
been exceeded. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I know from my own experience 
that there have been a good many prece- 
dents in this matter. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman will look them up he will 
find that severe remonstrances have 
been addressed to Inspectors in times 
past for taking a more or less prominent 
part at political functions. 

Sm W. HART DYKE: The right 
hon. Gentleman was not, I think, present 
when I answered the question the other 
day—[{Mr. Munpztta: Oh, yes, I heard 
it]}—when I stated that an Instruction 
had been issued by the Lord President 
insisting that Inspectors should not take 
an active part in political meetings. Of 
course, there is a distinction between 
attending and taking an active part, 
such as speaking from the platform. 


TELEGRAMS AT OXFORD. 

Mr. MORRELL (Oxford, Woodstock) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he will consent to make 
arrangements for the delivery of tele- 
grams without charge within the present 
boundaries of the City of Oxford ? 

*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University) : I under- 
stand that what is desired is that the 
Receiving Office at St. Clements should 
be constituted an office for delivery as 
well as for collection of telegrams. I 
have had fresh inquiry made into this 
matter, and I am glad to say that I 
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think it will now be possible to meet 
the wishes of the inhabitants of Oxford. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he will lay 
before the House the designs which Mr. 
Pearson, R.A., prepared for the Rayal 
Commission on Westminster Abbey for 
@ monumental chapel or annexe to the 
Abbey on the site of the houses in Old 
Palace Yard, and also the evidence 
which, from a recent statement in the 
Times by Sir Henry Layard, it appears 
that Mr. Pearson gave in support of 
them; so that a full comparison may be 
made between this scheme and that for 
achapel on the refectory site, the design 
for which is given in the Appendix to 
the evidence? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Ptunxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): Mr. Pearson’s sketch designs, 
referred to in the question, were pre- 
pared by him for the Royal Commission 
on Westminster Abbey, on the under- 
standing that they should be treated as 
confidential, and the evidence mentioned 
in the question was given in explanation 
of those designs at a time when the 
general evidence had been long closed, 
and the Commissioners were actually 
engaged in considering their final Re- 
port ; and when, therefore, no reporter 
was present. Under these circumstances, 
we could not publish these designs or 
the evidence in explanation of them 
with our Report. I have, of course, no 
power whatever now to add anything 
to that Report. I need hardly say that 
I should have no objection to Mr. 
Pearson’s publishing these sketch plans 
in any way, and with any explanations 
he chooses, should he wish to do so. 
As to the last part of the question, the 
only design in relation to the refectory 
site prepared by Mr. Pearson was one 
suggesting a possible treatment of the 
interior; no such design was made by 
Mr. Pearson for the proposed monu- 
mental chapel at the south-east corner of 
the Abbey. 


REFRESHMENTS AT THE ROYAL 
COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
Mr. COBB: I beg toask the Secretary 
to the Treasury who are the parties to 
the contract for supplying refreshments 
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at the Royal Courts of Justice; whether 
he is aware that, although there are 
numerous refreshment bars in the build- 
ing, there is only one, which is under- 
ground, where tea and coffee can be 
obtained ; whether he isaware that there 
are numerous instances of members of 
the legal profession having acquired 
habits of intemperance in consequence of 
the facilities which are afforded in the 
building of obtaining alcoholic drinks, 
and of the difficulty in obtaining tea or 
coffee, and that this is especially marked 
among those who are obliged to wait 
outside the Courts and in chambers for 
appointments to come on; and whether 
he will communicate with those who 
make the arrangements with the refresh- 
ment contractors to induce them to cause 
tea and coffee, and other non-alcoholic 
drinks, to be served at all the bars? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Iam 
informed that the parties to the contract 
are the Permanent Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor and Mr. Elliott, the con- 
tractor. I have no knowledge of the 
details of the arrangements in the 
Courts, and I should be inclined to doubt 
whether there are numerous members of 
the legal profession who have acquired 
habits of intemperance through any 
difficulty in obtaining tea or coffee in 
the Courts; but I will communicate 
with the Lord Chancellor’s Department, 
if the hon. Member wishes it, or perhaps 
the hon. Member will do so himself. 

*Mr. COBB: I do wish it, as a repre- 
sentation would come with greater 
weight from the right hon. Gentleman. 
I may inform the right hon. Gentleman 
that he is wrong about memVers of the 
legal profession and habits of intem- 
perance. 

Mr. JACKSON: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will furnish me with the names 
of the members of the Bar to whom he 
refers. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether he 
is aware that it has been found necessary 
to procure a licence from the Magistrates 
to sell intoxicating liquors in the refresh- 
ment rooms at the Royal Courts of 
Justice ; and whether the consent of the 
Magistrates ought, in like manner, to be 
procured for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors at the refreshment bars within the 
precincts of the House of Commons ? 

Mr. Cobb 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
WessTer, Isle of Wight): Licences are 
required at the Royal Courts of Justice 
because, being in several districts and 
refreshments being sold to the public, : 
licences are necessary. I am informed 
that licences have never been considered 
necessary in the House of Commons on 
the ground that the buildings form part 
of a Royal palace. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he has seen the 
statement in the 7imes of Monday, that 
in April, 1890 the five unofficial members 
of the Legislative Council of British 
Honduras resigned their offices as mem- 
bers of the Council owing to a resolution 
being carried in the Council by the 
casting vote of the then Governor, for 
the payment of upwards of £4,000 out 
of the Colonies Revenues to a Mr. 
Hunter; and whether these moneys 
were paid pursuant to an award made at 
an arbitration which took place privately 
in London, and at which the Colony was 
not represented either by witnesses or 
counsel; whether the opportunity of in- 
specting the evidence taken before the 
arbitrators, and the documents in rela- 
tion to the arbitration offered in this 
House nearly 12 months ago, will be 
extended to the ex-members of the 
Legislative Council now in this country, 
or to their legal representative ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Administrator 
of the colony, finding it impossible to in- 
duce men of respectability to accept seats 
in the Legislative Council as unofficial 
members acting under the instructions 
of the Secretary of State, appointed the 
colonial surgeon, the colonial engineer, 
and two District Magistrates to act as 
unofficial members; whether, in nomi- 
nating salaried officials to be unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council, 
the Administrator has acted consti- 
tutionally; whether he is aware 
that increased impost duties, im- 
posed by the Council so constituted, 
have been declared by the Supreme 
Court of the Colony illegal and unen- 
forcible; whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to make any concession 
to the demands of the colonists for a 
return to Government by a popularly 
elected assembly, which obtained in 
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British Honduras for 200 years prior to 
1870, when it became a Crown Colony, 
or a fuller measure of representation on 
the Legislative Council; and what in- 
structions, if any, were given to the new 
Governor for dealing with the state of 
affairs at present existing in the Colony ? 


*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE rok tae COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The 
statements in the first question are sub- 
stantially correct ; but with reference to 
one part of it I may state that Mr. 
Harris, of the Colonial Department, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the case, 
was instructed by the Secretary of State 
to appear, and did appear, on behalf of 
the Colonial Government, and that the 
arbitrators did not think it necessary 
to hear witnesses. The award of the 
arbitrators cannot be re-opened, and the 
Secretary of State cannot undertake to 
submit the proceedings to persons not 
connected with the Government or 
Legislature. Questions 3, 4, and 5 
were answered in my reply to my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Oswestry 
Division yesterday. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not able to entertain the 
suggestion that the Constitution, re- 
pealed for strong reasons in 1870, should 
now be revived, or that the present Con- 
stitution should be otherwise materially 
altered ; but they are willing to consider 
whether in certain cases the unofficial 
members may not have an increased 
power of giving effect to their views, and 
the new Governor has been instructed 
accordingly. 


YARDLEY SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education if it is the intention of the 
Department to sanction the election of 
a new School Board for Yardley, by the 
ratepayers of the parish, on or before the 
completion of the term of office of the 
present Board in September, 1892 ? 

Sir W. HART DYKE: I¢ is not the 
intention of the Department to prolong 
the existence of the Yardley School Board 
beyond September, 1892. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he can 
VOL. CCCLVI. [ramp szrizs.] 
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state the intentions of the Government 
with regard to legislation on the ques- 
tion of “small holdings ” of land ? 


, Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. -George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member is 
aware that the intention of the Govern- 
ment to deal with this question was 
announced in the gracious Speech from 
the Throne. It has been impossible to 
do so owing to the press of other busi- 
ness during the present Session, but the 
Government have in no way departed 
from that intention, and my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Agriculture will introduce a Bill on this 
subject next Session. 


THE SCOTTISH EDUCATION CODE. 


Mr. McDONALD CAMERON (Wick 
Burghs): I beg toask the Lord Advocate 
what is the gross amount of reductions 
of grant under Article 32 of the Scottish 
Code during the past three years; for 
what are these reductions made ; whe- 
ther they have been earned by teachers ; 
whether it is proposed to claim these 
sums as a contribution to a superannua- 
tion fund for teachers; and whether a 
draft scheme to this end is now being 
prepared by the Department, and what 
precedent, if any, is there for such a 
course. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Sir C. Pearson, Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews Universities): In 
the absence of my right hon. Friend I 
will reply to the question. The total 
deductions from the grants to day schools 
under the Scotch Code (all but a very 
small portion of which were made under 
one section or other of Article 32, for 
insufficiency of local income, defects 
in premises or instruction, or in-, 
sufficient staff) amounted in 1888 to 
£5,735 7s. 10d. ; 1889 to £5,840 19s. 1d. ; 
1890 to £4,859 4s. 5d. The deductions 
so made are from the grants paid to 
school managers, and the Department 
has no means of saying how far under 
any special arrangement any loss may 
fall upon the teachers. Any part of the 
Parliamentary grant not expended at 
the close of the financial year is annually 
surrendered to the Exchequer. No such 
claim as that referred to by the hon. 
Member is before the Department, nor 
is any such draft scheme as he indicates 
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—for which I am not aware of any 
precedent — being prepared by the 
Department. 


SCHOOLMASTERS IN CONVICT PRISONS: 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the alleged 
grievances of schoolmasters employed in 
convict prisons as regards classification ; 
whether many of these schoolmasters, 
who have served for from 15 to 18 
years, will be compulsorily retired before 
reaching the maximum pay of £200 a 
year ; whether many of these men came 
into the service with the same qualifica- 
tions, and whether the proportion of first 
to second-class men as fixed by a Trea- 
sury Minute is ignored; and if any 
steps will be taken to remedy the 
grievances complained of ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.) : I received 
Petitions from schoolmasters employed 
in convict prisons. These were con- 
sidered, and in 1890 I recommended to 
the Treasury, and they sanctioned, an 
improved scale of pay to take effect from 
April 1, 1890, and in order to meet the 
complaints of slowness of promotion due 
to the diminished prison population, two 
special promotions were made to the 
first-class. All the existing first-class 
schoolmasters will attain their maximum 
before reaching the age of compulsory 
retirement. There is every probability 
that the three second-class schoolmasters 
who have served 15 years or more, will, 
by promotion, be able to obtain the 
same maximum. The arrangement 
sanctioned by the Treasury in 1869— 
namely, that the number of first-class 
clerks should be two-fifths of the num- 
ber of second-class clerks—has not been 
ignored, and is observed at present. 


POISONOUS LEMONADE. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if his attention has been directed 
to the great number of instances in 
which lemonade has been proved by 
analysis to have been poisonously con- 
taminated by lead ; and whether further 
steps will be taken to prevent danger to 
the public in this regard ? 

Sir C. Pearson 
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*Tue PRESIDENT or razr LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrroms, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : My atten- 
tion has not been directed to cases of 
poisonous contamination of lemonade by 
lead, but I shall be happy to consider 
carefully any representations which may 
be made to me on the subject. 

Dr. TANNER: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman seen any Reports from Aber- 
deen calling attention to cases which 
have been tested, and which showed 
that in many instances the lemonade 
had been poisonously contaminated by 
lead P 
*Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; I have not 
seen any such Reports, and I am afraid 
that an Aberdeen complaint would not 
be addressed to my Department. 


ENGLISH SAILORS ON BOARD CHILIAN 
VESSELS, 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if information has been 
sent to the Government that a number 
of English sailors are detained against 
their will on board the Chilian vessel 
Presidente Errazuriz, at Lisbon; whether 
the French Consul has effected the 
liberation of all the French men on 
board ; and if the English Consul has 
taken any steps in the same direction ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Inquiries have 
been made by Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Lisbon, who saw all the 
English alone on board the Presidente 
Errazuriz, including two engineers. 
Contracts for Valparaiso had been signed 
by all, and they had expressed their 
readiness to continue in the ship. We 
have no information as to what action 
has been taken by the French Consul at 
Lisbon. 


SAILORS DETAINED IN GOOD SUCCESS - 
BAY. 

Mr. LEA: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if any information has reached 
Her Majesty's Government in_ re- 
ference to the shipwrecked British 
sailors alleged to be detained in South 
America, and to investigate the truth of 
the report, or effect their release, a gun- 
boat has been sent ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: H.MS. Garnet 
has called at Good Success Bay to inquire 
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into the truth of the rumour, and the 
Commander’s Report shows that the 
allegations were unfounded. 


OROWN QUARRIES IN CARNARVON- 
SHIRE, 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE Carnarvon, 
&c.): I beg to ask the’ Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, in prosecuting the 
inquiry he has promised to make into 
the royalties charged upon COrown 
quarries in Carnarvonshire, he will give 
directions that Mr. Forster Brown 
shall investigate the grievances of the 
quarry owners by paying a visit to the 
quarries in question; and whether he 
will also give instructions that notice 
shall be given to the quarry owners 
interested in the inquiry of the date of 
such visit, in order to afford them an 
opportunity of laying their case before 
the Crown Surveyor ? 

Mr. JACKSON: A Memorial ad- 
dressed to the Commissioners of Woods 
by the lessees of seven Crown slate 
quarries in Carnarvonshire was received 
at the Office of Woods yesterday. Ac- 
cording to ordinary practice, this Me- 
morial will be referred to Mr. Forster 
Brown to examine and report on. There 
will be no objection to giving the Memo- 
rialists an opportunity of representing 
their views to Mr. Forster Brown. 


AUSTIN BIDWELL. 

Mr. ROBY: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he can recommend Her Majesty 
to release Austin Bidwell, who has 
spent 18 years in prison, having been 
convicted of forgery in 1873, and sen- 
tenced at the age of 25 to penal servi- 
tude for life ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I answered this 
question on the 14th inst., and I have 
nothing to add to the answer which I 
then gave. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): 

I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer whether the -Government 

propose to proceed further with the 


Clergy Discipline (Immorality) Bill, or | y 


any part of it, this Session ? 
Mr. GOSCHEN: I have not alto- 


| gether abandoned hope of being able to 


proceed with this Bill. 


{Juxy 31, 1891} 
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ETIQUETTE OF THE BAR. 


Mr. COBB had upon the Paper the 
following Question :—To ask the Attorney 
General whether the custom of barristers 
practising in County Courts where 
their fathers are Judges, and having 
professional chambers in or adjoining 
the district of such Courts, is in accord- 
ance with the traditions and etiquette of 
the Bar; whether he is aware that Mr. 
T. E. Ellison, of the North Eastern 
Circuit, has his professional chambers at 
Sheffield, and practises in his father’s 
Court, and that the Registrar and 
Deputy Registrar of the Court at 
Sheffield are uncle and cousin to Mr. 
Ellison; whether he is aware that Mr. 
D. M. Metcalfe, of the Western Circuit, 
has his professional chambers at Bristol, 
and practises in his father’s Court; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Rupert 
E. C. Kettle, of the Oxford Circuit, has 
his professional chambers at Birming- 
ham, and practises in his father’s Court, 
and that the Registrar of the Court at 
Dudley is Mr. Kettle’s brother, and the 
High Bailiff his brother-in-law ; whether 
he is aware that Mr. Edgar Meynell, of 
the North Eastern Circuit, has his pro- 
fessional chambers at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and practises in his father’s Court ; 
whether he*is aware that Mr. E. 
Honoratus Lloyd and Mr. T. Fitzroy 
Lloyd, of the North Wales and Chester 
Circuit, whose professional chambers are 
in London, practise in their father’s 
Court at Chester; whether he is aware 
that in these districts there is a feeling 
among the public and the members of 
the legal profession that the custom of 
these barristers practising in their 
father’s Court does not inspire confidence 
that justice is impartially administered ; 
and whether he will call the attention 
of these gentlemen to the traditions and 
etiquette of the Bar, or call the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor to the facts? The 
hon. Member said: Before I put this 
question I wish to withdraw paragraph 
three, which relates to Mr. Metcalfe, as, 
since I put the question down, I have been 
informed that he has not practised in 
his fathers Court for more than 10 
ears. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: In answer to the 
hon. Member, I beg to say that I have 
already expressed my opinion upon this 
matter in reply to a question put to me 
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in this House during the present Session, 
to which I would refer him. I must 
decline to enter into the merits of any 
particular case, as I have no opportunity 
of knowing the circumstances, and no 
representation has been made to me in 
the matter. With reference to the with- 
drawal by the hon. Member of the third 

ph, I must express my regret 
that he should have made such statements 
without satisfying himself as to their 
accuracy.’ In a letter received to-day 
from Mr. Metcalfe, he says— 

**So faras I am personally concerned, Mr. 
Cobb must have framed his question either 
without any inquiry at all, or he must have 
been guided by some very unreliable and in- 
correct information, for, as a matter of fact, I 
have not practised in any of my father’s courts 
for 11 years. It seems to me that I have a right 
to complain that Mr. Uobb has thus used my 
name in the House of Commons without having 
had the courtesy to ask me if his information 
(if any) was correct, and without having taken 
the trouble to make inquiries, either of my 
father or of any well-known firms of solicitors in 
Bristol.” 

*Mr. COBB: I regret very much 
having put down Mr. Metcalfe’s name, 
but I may say that I received the infor- 
mation with regard to that gentleman 
from one of the leading Queen’s Counsel 
on the Western Circuit. [Cries of 
‘‘Name!” ~ 

Mr. A. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): May I ask the 
Attorney General whether he has not 
received from a member of the Oxford 
Circuit, who was also named in the 
question, a denial of the accuracy of the 
statement ? 

Sr R. WEBSTER: With regard to 
Mr. Kettle, I think it right to state that 
some time ago that learned gentleman 
did consult me upon the subject of prac- 
tising in his father’s Court, and, on my 
suggestion, that gentleman has also given 
up such practice. That information, 
also, the hon. Member might have 
obtained had he thought fit to make 
inquiry. 

Mrz. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
What is the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s information with regard to 
the other learned gentlemen named in 
the question ? 

Sm R. WEBSTER: I have no 
knowledge of the circumstances of those 
cases, and no representation of any kind 
has been made to me with regard to any 
of those gentlemen. 

Sir R. Webster 


Prison Uniform 
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PRISON UNIFORM IN IRELAND, 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Irish 
prison officials are obliged to wear the 
prison uniform when off duty, under 
pain of dismissal; whether he can give 
the date of such rule or order by the 
Prisons Board, and the particular cir- 
cumstance which called for it ; whether, 
since the issue of this order, prison 
officers have been assaulted and maimed 
in the streets of Cork, Kilkenny, Tralee, 
Belfast, and Kilmainham ; whether there 
is any evidence to show that these 
attacks were attributable to the fact of 
the officers being easily recognised by 
their assailants, in consequence of their 
uniforms; and whether it has come to 
the knowledge of the Prisons Board that 
the officers regard this order making 
the wearing of prison uniform off duty 
compulsory as a constant source of 
personal danger ; and, if so, whether he 
will cause such order to be cancelled ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, 
E.): The General Prisons Board report 
that Irish prison officers are obliged to 
wear their uniform when off duty, but 
not under the special penalty of dis- 
missal. This order has been in existence 
since February, 1879, soon after the 
establishment of the General Prisons 
Board. There have been a few cases 
in which prison officers have come into 
collision with persons outside, but in no 
case have the results been at all 
serious ; nor is there any evidence that 
they were due to the officers being in 
uniform, while it is manifest that any 
officer can be easily recognised in the 
locality to which he belongs, whether in 
or out of uniform. The Board do not 
believe that the wearing of uniform is a 
source of danger. They have always 
been ready to permit in individual 
cases, where reasonable grounds are 
assigned, officers to wear plain clothes, 
but from an administrative point of view 
they cannot recommend a rescission of 
the order. 

*Mr. P. O'BRIEN : Is there any reason 
why the prison officials in Ireland 
should not be allowed the same privilege 
in regard to wearing their own clothes 
as those in England? What is the 
special reason for the change ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
that I cannot answer that question. 
There is a difference, and I will en- 
deavour to find out what it is, and what 
is the reason. for it ? 


IRISH TEACHERS, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland has his attention been 
called to the resolution of the County 
Longford National Teachers’ Association, 
representing that the annual sum given 
by the Treasury towards retiring 
gratuities to Irish teachers before the 
establishment of the pension fund 
(which is entirely an Irish fund) should 
be given annually to the pension 
authorities, so as to enable them to 
shorten the period of service for pen- 
sion; and what are the intentions of 
the Government on the subject ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My attention 
has not been called to the particular 
resolution mentioned, but I may say 
in regard to the matter generally that 
the old system referred to, whereby the 
Treasury sanctioned small sums as 
retiring allowances in particular cases 
of national school teachers, was super- 
seded by the Act of 1879, which con- 
siderably improved the position of 
teachers with regard to pension, and 

rovided for the fund a capital sum of 
£1,300,000 from the Irish Church sur- 
plus, the former Treasury contributions 
being thereupon abolished. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the’ 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Commissioners 
of National Education have yet con- 
sidered the application for a retiring 
gratuity made by the late teacher of 
Derrycra National School, County Down; 
in November last, accompanied with the 
necessary medical certificate of per- 
manent incapacity; and will it be fur- 
ther delayed in view of the rule of the 
Commissiouers that, in the event of 
death before receiving the gratuity, 
payment will not be made to the 
teacher’s family P 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The case of 
the teacher mentioned has been before 
the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion, who, however, were precluded from 


coming to an early determination owing. 


to circumstances adversely affecting the 
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teacher's claims. The Commissioners 
have now had a further Report in the 
matter, and the case will be disposed of 
by them forthwith. — 


THE WICKLOW MAILS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the mail 
car, which has been plying for many 
years between Tinahely and Kiltegan, 
County Wicklow, is about to be dis- 
continued; and has he received a 
Memorial from the chief inhabitants of 
the district, pointing out the incon- 
venience ay to arise by the contem- 
plated change: 


*Mr. RATKES: It has been decided 
that the day mail car hitherto working 
from Tinahely to Kiltegan shall be re- 
placed by a car working from Baltinglass 
—the object in view being to effect a 
much desired improvement of postal 
service at Kiltegan—the distance from 
Baltinglass to Kiltegan being less than 
five miles, whereas the distance from 
Tinahely to Kiltegan is 10 miles. A 
Memorial against the change was received, 
but I think it did not originate with the 
chief residents of Kiltegan, and referred 
mainly to the question of passenger 
traffic. The balance of postal advantages 
was, in my opinion, clearly in favour of 
the change—the same interval for reply 
at Hackelstown as at present, namely, 
two hours five minutes, being main- 
tained. 


INSPECTOR ROGERS, ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if the attention of the 
Inspector General of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary has been called to the 
language used by District Inspector 
Rogers, Royal Irish Constabulary, 
Carrick-on-Shannon, to his men in the 
Petty Sessions Court, as reported in the 
Roscommon Herald of 25th July; and 
if his conduct was rebuked by the 
Bench ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have sent 
over to Ireland for a Report, but it has 
not yet been received, and until I get 
it I cannot answer the question. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will repeat 
the question on Monday. 
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ORANGE DEMONSTRATION IN SOUTH 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
in the Donegal Independent of 24th 
July, that Mr. David C. Pearson, who is 
clerk of the union of Donegal, attended 
at, and presided over, an Orange de- 
monstration at Raw Mill, South Donegal, 
on the 12th instant ; and, if so, whether 
it is in accordance with the regulations 
of the Local Government Board that 
sach officials should take part in political 
demonstrations ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My attention 
had not been called to this case until I 
received the report which the hon. 
Gentleman was good enough to forward 
tome. There is no rule of the Local 
Government Board of the nature in- 
dicated in the question. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): This is 
the case of a gentleman who occupies a 
public position presiding at an Orange 
demonstration, and why does it not come 
within the rule laid down by the Educa- 
tion Department ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: That is quite 
true, and no doubt there is an order 
which prohibits servants of the Crown 
and Inspectors of Schools from taking 
part in political demonstrations. The 
hon. Gentleman will see, however, that 
the gentleman mentioned in the question 
is a servant not of the Crown but of 
the union, and I believe that no rule 
has been laid down in such a case, On 
the contrary, in all parts of Ireland 
these gentlemen have, from time to 
time, attended meetings of this kind. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
SEXTON, 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: The 


clerks of some of the southern unions 


in Ireland have been 
partizans. 


very violent 


! 
REGISTRATION OF TITLES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. FLYNN: I had intended to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether, under the Local Registration of 
Titles (Ireland) Bill, parties are bound 
to register all dealings relative to land 
with the Clerks of the Crown and 
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Peace ; whether these officials are 
now bound to attend to all their 
official duties in person, including 
regular attendance at the Quarter 
Sessions, as also at the different Assizes 
held throughout the year ; whether some 
of these officials (some 8 or 10), are now . 
between the ages of 70 and 80; and, 
under all the circumstances connected 
with these offices, whether these officials 
are bound by Clause 10 of the Privy 
Council Order, which appeared in the 
London Gazette of 19th August last, 
which requires all Civil Servants to 
retire from the Public Service after they 
have attained the age of 65 years? At 
the request of the right hon. Gentleman 
I beg to postpone the question. 


“ Spanker.” 


RELIEF WORKS IN MAYO. 


Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the works on the relief 
road Bohola, County Mayo, are stopped, 
or about to be stopped ; and, in view of 
the fact that this necessary work is 
nearly completed, whether the Irish 
Government will authorise this work to 
be proceeded with for an additional 
week or two until it is fully completed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Member to defer the question. 
I have not yet received a Report. 

Mr. FLYNN: I will repeat it on 
Monday. 


H.M. GUNBOAT “ SPANKER.” 

Mr. MORROGH (Cork, §.E.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he has seen a paragraph in the 
Cork papers, with reference to the break 
down of Her Majesty’s gunboat Spanker, 
of the “ Western” Fleet, now engaged 
in the annual Naval Manceuvres; whe- 
ther this gunboat has sailed, or is about 
to sail, to Plymouth or Portsmouth, to 
have the necessary repairs effected ; and 
whether these repairs could be done at 
Haulbowline Docks ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN (for Lord G. Hamit- 
Ton): The report in question has not 
been brought to the notice of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The accident to 
the machinery of the Spanker occurred 
soon after she had left Torbay, and it 
was, therefore, the convenient and 
natural course to take her to Devonport. 
The defects to the Spanker have been 
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already made good, and she is now with 
the Western Fleet engaged in the 
manoeuvres. 


Compensation for 


CORK AND MUSKERRY LIGHT 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether steps have 
been yet taken to admit the Cork and 
Muskerry Light Railway Company as a 
party under the arrangements of “The 
Post Office (Parcels) Act, 1882 ;” and, if 
not, will he state on what grounds ? 

Mr. RAIKES: The question is really 
one for the London Railway Clearing 
Committee, and not for the Post Office. 
The 9th section of the Post Office 
(Parcels) Act, 1882, prescribes that 
Railway Companies shall be parties 
thereto, and amongst them includes all 
railways authorised after the passing of 
the Act. Iam informed that the Cork 
and Muskerry Company’s undertaking 
was authorised by the Tramways Order 
in Council (Ireland) (Cork, Conchford, 
and Blarney) Confirmation Act, 1886. 
I have no knowledge whether the Com- 
pany named has taken any steps to 
establish its right to share in the 
arrangements of the Post Office (Parcels) 
Act. 


Dr. TANNER: May I ask why the 
reply to this question has been so long 
delayed, and whether there has been a 
correspondence between the Post Office 
and the Railway Clearing House on the 
subject P 


Mr. RAIKES: No time has been 
wasted. No correspondence has reached 
me. 

Dr. TANNER: As it is an important 
matter to the town of Macroom, will the 
right hon. Gentleman secure the advan- 
tages which the district wants ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I will look at the 
correspondence to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers, and if I can find anything to 
justify further action it shall be taken. 


IRISH MESSENGERS AND PORTERS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Civil Service messengers and porters 
are now allowed extra pay for overtime 
work ; and whether, in the case of the 
Irish messengers and porters, they will 
be allowed the maximum rate of pay 
per day from the date the seven hours’ 
system came into force ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: It is difficult to give 
an answer to such a general question. 
I should say that, as a rule, they are not 
paid for overtime. — 


RELIEF WORKS AT FIRKALE. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he has received « Memorial 
from the inhabitants of Glengarriffe, in- 
cluding two Justices of the Peace and 
the Protestant Rector, praying that the 
road now in course of construction at 
Firkale may be continued until it is con- 
nected with the Bocarna Road, a distance 
of 200 yards; and if on inquiry he is 
satisfied that this road will be a great 
boon to the people of Mucra, Bocarna, 
and Firkale, he will grant the prayer of 
the memorialists ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the relief works referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman have been finished to- 
day, or will be finished to-morrow, up to 
the point to which it is thought neces- 
sary to finish it. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES BY 
MILITIAMEN. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland, in the case 
of Constable Courtney, who was recently 
awarded by the Grand Jury of County 
Cork £1,000 compensation for injuries 
inflicted on him by Militiamen, whether 
the cesspayers of the County of Cork 
were responsible at law for damage com- 
mitted in an assault by members of 
Her Majesty’s Forces ; and whether the 
assault in question was committed by 
Militiamen belonging to another county P 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Grand Jury of the County 
Cork, in making an award of compensa- 
tion to Constable Courtney for injuries 
inflicted on him by Militiamen, were 
acting under their statutable powers. If 
any section of the ratepayers felt 
aggrieved it was open to them to 
traverse the presentment before the 
Assize Judge. I understand that, as a 
matter of fact, the Militiamen did belong 
to another county. 

Mr. FLYNN: Was there not a repre- 
sentation made by the Irish Office to the 
Secretary for War suggesting the 
desirability of the War Office paying a 
portion of the money ? 
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Mr. MADDEN : I can hardly answer 
that question. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether the cess- 
payers of a county in England could be 
obliged by law, by order of the County 
Grand Jury, to pay compensation to a 
constable or peace officer who had been 
maimed or received injuries while in 
prosecution of his duty from Militiamen 
members of Her Majesty’s Forces, and 
belonging to another county ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: The powers of a 
County Grand Jury in England are 
limited to the making of presentments 
for offences and the inquiring into bills 
of indictment submitted to them, and do 
not extend to the making of a rate, as 
suggested in the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion, for compensation to injured con- 
stables. 


CLONAKILTY AND ROSSCARBERY 
EXTENSION RAILWAY. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether any Government assistance 
will be afforded the Clonakilty and 
Rosscarbery Extension Railway; whether 
a deputation from the district in ques- 
tion, who went to Dublin and had an 
interview with the Under Secretary, Sir 
W. Ridgeway, were informed by him 
that their request would receive every 
consideration ; whether a similar assur- 
ance was given by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland at Skibbereen to another 
deputation on the same proposed rail- 
way ; and whether, having regard to the 
benefit of the large fishing and agricul- 
tural interests in the district, the Govern- 
ment will give material assistance to the 
work ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Application 
for assistance has been received by the 
Government, but the Government have 
no money available, nor would they 
feel justified, at the present time, in 
making an advance. 


ORANGE PROCESSIONS. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that on Sunday, the 12th of July, 
Mr. D. Dunn, P.L.G., of Rostrevor, 
County Down, accompanied by another 
ratepayer of the same place, waited on 
Mr. Horner, J.P., to swear an informa- 
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tion that if an Orange procession wag 
rmitted to pass through the viilage of 
trevor on Monday, the 13th of July, 
a breach of the peace would most 
certainly follow, and that Mr. Horner, 
though bound as a Magistrate to receive 
this information, nevertheless refused, 
and declared his intention of leading the 
Orange procession in person; whether 
the information was subsequently sworn 
before Mr. Charles Leslie, J.P., and 
notice served on the police that the 
information had been laid; is he aware 
that these facts having been brought to 
the knowledge of Mr. Horner, he insisted 
on the procession passing through Ros- 
trevor when he headed it himself, and 
that a disturbance actually took place as 
anticipated, and an Orangeman was sent 
for trial on a serious charge arising 
therefrom ; and, if the facts of the case 
be as stated, whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor proposes to take notice of Mr. 
Horner’s conduct? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the Magistrate mentioned did, in 
the exercise of his discretion, decline to 
take the information, but he at once 
communicated with the local consta- 
bulary officer, who took steps to increase 
the extra force of police already ordered. 
The Magistrate does not appear to have 
declared the intention attributed to him, 
nor did he, as a matter of fact, lead the 
procession. A disturbance did take place, 
in which it is represented the proces- 
sionists were not the aggressors, but as 
the case is sub judice, I am precluded 
from entering into details. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is this gentleman 
a paid Resident Magistrate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman will address a question 
to my right hon. Friend the Attorney 
General, or put it on the Paper. I can- 
not answer it off-hand. 

Mr. CRILLY: Do I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that, not- 
withstanding the reports in the public 
papers, this man was not at the head of 
the procession ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: The state- 
ment that he led the procession does not 
accord with the information I have 
received. 


DR. CARR. 
Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
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state what are the medical qualifications 
of Dr. Carr, who signed the certificate 
(lately presented to the House) as to 
the health of the hon. Member for East 
Belfast ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Dr. Carr, who 
signed the certificate as to the health of 
the hon. Member for East Belfast, is a 
member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. I am informed 


that he also holds a qualification for the 
practice of medicine in France. 


SCOTLAND’S EQUIVALENT FOR THE 
FEE GRANT. 

Mr. JOSEPH C. BOLTON (Stirling) : 
I wish to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he is aware that the 
announcement made last evening of his 
intention to postpone the allocation of 
Scotland’s shure in the fee grant is 
causing considerable dissatisfaction in 
some parts of Scotland; and, if so, 
whether, considering that hon. Members 
for Scotland have acquiesced in the post- 
ponement of that payment under the 
idea that it was the general wish of the 
people of Scotland, he will allow Scotch 
Members to have an opportunity of 
reconsidering the matter ? 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the question, I should like to ask him 
whether hon. Members who represent 
Scotland in this House have not cordially 
agreed in the proposal that the matter 
should be postponed until next Ses- 
sionP 
Mr. GOSCHEN: A communication 
was made to me by a right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who represents a Scotch 
constituency, to the effect that I might 
take it for granted, as far as he had 
been able to ascertain, that the Scotch 
Members were quite in accord with the 
policy of postponing this matter until 
next Session. I have, however, re- 
ceived a telegram from one town in 
Scotland expressing disappointment at 
the postponement, but I am not sure 
whether that disappointment does not 
rest upon @ misapprehension. It is 
stated in the telegram to which I have 
referred that they are afraid that the 
payment of the grant which they had 
anticipated will be postponed until next 
year. The House will remember that, 
although postponed now, it is perfectly 
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certain that the money will be voted 
within the present financial year, and 
possibly that statement may clear up 
and allay the apprehensions of the con- 
stituencies in Scotland upon the point. 
I would also say that it has been put to 
me that action has already been taken 
upon the view that the particular class 
of ratepayers in Scotland will receive 
relief. If so, that, of course, is pre- 
mature, because the mere opinion of a 
Minister that a certain course will be 
taken cannot be assumed to afford a 
basis for administrative action. With 
respect to the hon. Member’s question, 
I think that, looking at the matter 
from the point of view pressed upon me 
by hon. Members for Scotland, I cannot 
depart from the arrangement to post- 
pone the subject until next Session. 

Mr. JOSEPH C. BOLTON: The 
telegram I have received speaks of the 
postponement of the Government grant 
until next year as asource of disappoint- 
ment. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION BILL.. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer suggested that I should 
ask him to-day what fixtures the Govern- 
ment have been able to make with re- 
gard to Public Business in the future. I 
have also to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man a question of great importance as 
regards the privileges of this House. I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what course he proposes to take with 
reference to the constitutional objection 
that was raised by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
Fowler) last night in reference to one of 
the Lords Amendments to the Education 
Bill. That was an objection which 
affected not only the Lords Amendment 
to the Bill, but the rights of this House. 
I am sure the right hon. Gentleman will 
feel that the House is entitled to know 
at once the course which the Govern- 
ment propose to take upon a question of 
such grave importance, which not only 
affects the Bill itself, but the rights of 
this House. He will feel that the ques- 
tion is one which should be maturely 
considered at a time when it can be 
properly discussed by the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: With reference to 
the last question of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man, I need hardly say that the Govern- 
ment frankly accept, as they are bound 
to do, the decision of Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Speaker being the highest authority on 
these questions and the guardian of the 
privileges of this House, and he having 
expressed an opinion that a breach of 
privilege was involved in the Amend- 
ment of the Lords. The course we pro- 
pose to take is to negative the Amend- 
ment of the Lords, and to substitute for 
it an Amendment which will in sub- 
stance contain all that part of the 
Amendment to which no exception can 
be taken from the point of view of 
privilege. The Amendment we shall 
propose will guard the clause by enact- 
ments to the effect that the aggregate 
amount which the grouped schools will 
be able to earn under the clause shall 
not exceed that which they would have 
received under Section 19 of the Act of 
1871. Of course, the House will not ex- 
pect me at this moment to commit my- 
self to any particular words, but we 
shall in that way guard the privileges of 
the House and, I trust, remove the ob- 
jection which has been taken to the 
Amendment of the Lords. I think that 
in that way we shall best meet the 
ruling of Mr. Speaker and _ the 
views of even the most jealous 
guardians of the privileges of the 
House. With regard to the business of 
the House, the right hon. Gentleman 
asks me what fixtures are to be made. 
The fixtures must depend upon an hypo- 
thesis, and I will assume as a starting- 
point that we shall finish Supply to-night. 
{ assume that as the hypothesis, and, 
basing myself upon that, we should 
then take Bills to-morrow and the Re- 
port of Supply, and on Monday we 
shall take the Second Reading of the 
Appropriation Bill and proceed with 
the consideration of the matters that 
may have to be discussed in reference 
to it. On Tuesday we shall take the 
Indian Budget, and on Wednesday 
various remanets which we have not 
had time to dispose of previously. In 
that case we should be able to adjourn 
the House from Thursday until Satur- 
day, when the Prorogation will take 
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place. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: In reference 
to the Lords’ Amendment to the Free 
Education Bill, I do not quite under- 
stand the course the right hon. Gentle- 

Mr. Goschen 
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man proposes to take. The first, the 
fundamental, thing we have to do is to 
reject the Lords’ Amendment. I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman will take 
care that there appears upon the Journal 
a record that this particular Amendment 
is an invasion of the privileges of this 
House. After having rejected that 
Amendment I do not know what course 
the right hon, Gentleman proposes to 
take. I can understand amending an 
Amendment; I do not know what will 
be done with respect to an Amendment 
that is absolutely rejected. There is no 
such thing as amending an Amendment 
of the Lords which is in breach of the 
privileges of this House. This is a grave 
matter affecting the rights of the House 
of Commons, and I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will not make any pro- 
posal except that of rejecting the Amend- 
ment without giving due notice to this 
House so that we may consider it. 
Therefore it will be very important to 
know when a question of that import- 
ance will be discussed, and the words 
should be printed so that we may see 
the effect of any alteration the Govern- 
ment have to make, and how it will 
bear upon the education question and 
upon the rights of this House. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not said when, 
supposing matters to go on as he con- 
templates, he will take the Second Read- 
ing of the Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I thought I 
said that on Monday we shall take the 
Second Reading, on the hypothesis that 
we finish the Report of Supply on 
Saturday. That would be the first busi- 
ness, and then we should take the Lords’ 
Amendments to several Bills. I hope 
we may be able on Monday to deal with 
the Lords’ Amendment to the Education 
Bill; and I will endeavour to secure 
that due notice is given of the precise 
manner in which we shall propose to deal 
with it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to submit that there is a pre- 
cedent with regard to the method of 
dealing with the Lords’ Amendment. It 
arose upon the Coroners (Ireland) Bill. 
The Clerk was then Sir Erskine May, 
and Mr. Brand, the Speaker, ruled that 
it was for this House to reject a Lords 
Amendment absolutely, and to leave it 
to the Lords to make any subsequent 
Amendment; it was not for this House 
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to amend an Amendment which was in 
its essence bad. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I quite understand 
that we cannot amend the Lords’ Amend- 
ment but must negative the whole clause. 
The question is whether, having nega- 
tived it, we can send up to the Lords an 
alternative clause. [ No, no,” from the 
Opposition.] Ihave been advised that 
that was the course open to us. There 
is another course, which is simply to 
negative the clause. It is a question of 
convenience which of the two courses is 
to be preferred at this juncture. I 
simply say I have been advised on good 
authority that we might send back 
another clause. If we do not do s0, if 
the House thinks it the better course to 
negative it simply, we should do so. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I venture to 
think thatthe last named course most 
comports with the dignity and privileges 
of this House. A clause which is an in- 
vasion of the privileges of this House 
has been sent down by the Lords; what 
we have to do is to reject it; it is for the 
Lords to amend it, or to substitute 
another proposal which shall not be open 
to that objection. Therefore I hope we 
may take it for granted that that will be 
the course suggested by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that we need 
waste no further time over it, but that 
will be the end of the question so far as 
we are concerned. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I had hoped to 
speak upon the Amendment, but if it is 
for the convenience of the House I will 
not take advantage of the opportunity. 

*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
May I-ask what business will be pro- 
ceeded with to-morrow ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I presume 
that the Report of Supply will be taken 
first, and if an announcement to that 
effect is made, I think it may facilitate 
the discussion of Supply to-night. Iam 
afraid that the Post Office Vote cannot 
come on until very late. 

Mr. SEXTON : What do the Govern- 
ment propose to do in reference to the 
Training Colleges (Ireland) Bill? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): Is it intended that 
the Amendments to the Factories and 
Workshops Bill shall be taken as the 
first Order on Monday ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am afraid that I 
cannot answer the last question ; I must 
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reserve the point. Of course, we are all 
agreed that the financial business, on 
which the termination of the Session 
depends, must have precedence. On 
Saturday the first business will be Report 
of Supply, and then the Training 
Colleges (Ireland) Bill, the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Bill, and other small Bills. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say at 
what hour the House will meet to- 
morrow, and if any hour will be named 
for the Adjournment ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The House will meet 
at 12 o’clock, but I am afraid that I 
cannot fix an hour for the termination of 
the business. Sometimes it does not 
facilitate early business if an hour is 
fixed for rising. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION.--MR. STOREY 
AND LORD LONDONDERRY. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I am 
extremely sorry to obtrude a personal 
matter upon the House again, but I have 
consulted you, Sir, and with your leave 
I wish to make a brief explanation. In 
another place the Marquess of London- 
derry made a few days ago an allusion 
to a statement which I felt it my duty 
to make in this House. Of course, I do 
not intend to discuss the remarks of 
Lord Londonderry. I have no rightand 
no inclination todo so. That statement 
stands for what it is worth. The noble 
Lord, however, made one observation in 
reply to my statement which I am com- 
pelled to notice. I had myself stated 
that the money for the bogus prosecu- 
tion against me was not taken, or meant 
to be taken, out of the public funds, as it 
ought to have been if it were an honest 
prosecution. I stated, further, that Lord 
Londonderry must have found the 
money. To these statements, under 
cover of a joke and a play upon my 
name which is not particularly original, 
and which if it had been uttered here 
would have been thought a trifle vulgar, 
that noble Lord gives a distinct contradic- 
tion. I, therefore, propose, with the 
permission of the House, to state, with 
the utmost brevity, the authority upon 
which I made them. On the 29th 
of May, or thereabouts, there was 
a meeting of the Joint Committee 
of the Durham County Council, 
who have charge of the police. The 
Clerk of the Peace reported that an 
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application had been made for money to 
defend the civil actions for damages 
brought against the police, and that 
demand was acceded to. Thereupon a 
member of the Joint Committee said to 
the Clerk of the Peace, ‘“‘ Where did the 
money come from for the summons 
cases P” and the Clerk of the Peace re- 
plied, “I do not know; we have no 
application about them.” The member 
then said, “ What I should like to know 
is, who found the money in the summons 
cases—Mr. Storey’s and the others?” 
On this Colonel White, the Chief Con- 
stable of the county, said, “ The colliery 
owner found the money.” Upon which 
Mr. Briggs, the Magistrate who has been 
sufficiently prominent in these transac- 
tions, touched Colonel White upon the 
arm, and whispered something to him 
which my friends could not hear. But 
the effect of it was that Colonel White 
said, “Yes; I don’t care; the owners 
did, and they paid Strachan, the coun- 
sel’s, fees.” That is what passed on the 
29th May. In the early days of June a 
Magistrate of the county, who is also a 
Member of this House, wrote to Colonel 
White and asked, “ Have you authorised 
this charge against Mr. Storey?” and 
“Are the county funds being used for 
the purpose?” In his reply Colonel 
White said, ‘‘ Mr. Storey has taken much 
pains to instigate a civil action against 
the police for damages,” and he con- 
cluded, “The costs of counsel in the 
summons case were defrayed by the 
colliery owner, but the County Autho- 
rities have decided to pay the expenses 
and damages arising out of the baton 
charge.” I do not know whether Lord 
Londonderry has any knowledge of the 
fact or not; I do not know whether 
Lord Londonderry or Colonel White is 
speaking the fact ; but I think it due to 
the House to state the authority on 
which I made my statement. I do not 
suppose this money will now be paid by 
the colliery owner, or in any way of 
which I can take legal hold; but, 
attaching belief to the utterances in May 
and June of a person who ought to have 
known the facts, I must say I cannot 
accept Lord Londonderry’s disclaimer as 
either accurate or sufficient. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. SEXTON; I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he con- 
Mr. Storey 
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siders that the general despatch of 
business will be facilitated by putting 
Report of Supply down before the Train- 
ing Colleges (Ireland) Bill ? 

Mr. LEA: Are we to understand that 
the Training Colleges Bill will not be 
taken to-night ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; it will not be 
taken to-night. In reply to the hon. 
Member for West Belfast I may point 
out that Report of Supply does not 
usually take much time, and it is 
essential we should get it this week, if 
the Prorogation is to take place next 
week. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has it not occurred 
to the right hon. Gentleman as an old 
Parliamentary hand that advantage 
might be taken to discuss Report of 
Supply at great length, simply to pre- 
vent the Training Colleges Bill being 
reached ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It has occurred to 
me that there might be a lengthy dis- 
cussion under such circumstances, but 
on the other hand, if the Training 
Colleges Bill were taken first, Report of 
Supply might be thrown over to next 
week, and there would be some reason 
to complain that the Session is being 
unduly prolonged. 

Mr. LEA: Is there any intention of 
taking the Coinage Bill to-morrow ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, Sir; if there 
is time. It will come on after the 
Training Colleges Bill. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Does _ the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
intend to take the Markets and Fairs 
Bill ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : If possible. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,—Turbary 
(Ireland) Bill; Metalliferous Mines (Isle 
of Man) Bill; Post Office Acts Amend- 
ment Bill. Amendment to Amend- 
ments to—Public Health (Scotland) 
Acts Amendment Bill, without Amend- 
ment; That they have passed a Bill, in- 
tituled, #* An Act for codifying the Law 
relating to the Sale of Goods.” [Sale of 
Goods Bill [Lords.] 


CHILDREN’S LIFE INSURANCE BILL. 

That they do communicate a Copy of 
Report, d&c., of the Select Committee 
appointed by their Lordships in the 
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present Session of Parliament on the 
Children’s Life Insurance Bill, as desired 
by this House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-92. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV. 


1, £327,067, to complete the sum for 
Public Education, Scotland. 


(4.43.) Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. P. B. Ropertson, Bute): There is an 
increase in the Vote as compared with 
last year of £25,486, due almost entirely 
to the larger amount given for day and 
evening scholars. This increase arises 
in the first place from the higher rate of 
pay for each scholar, and in the second, 
from the increase in the aggregate 
attendance. During the year the rate 
of pay for each scholar has been 19s. 34d., 
which is the highest point yet reached, 
and the estimate for next year is no less 
than 20s. 2d. The progressive advance 
of the amount earned per scholar since 
1873 is striking. In that year it was 
only 9s. 103d.,and any stoppage in the 
increase has been due entirely to the 
anxiety of the Department in insist- 
ing that for each increase in the rate 
there shall be a corresponding high 
degree of efficiency. There is an increase 
in the aggregate attendance from 503,100 
to 512,690, and at the present time out 
of every 100 children of school age in 
Scotland, 82 are on the register and 63 
in daily attendance. The average 
attendance has been steadily increasing 
over a course of years. Since 1881, 
while the population has increased by 8 
per cent., the attendance of school chil- 
dren has increased by 25 percent. The 
total number of children presented in 
the higher standards has been smaller 
this year than in former years, and this 
is due to the fact that there are now 
more children who are working to im- 
prove themselves in the lower standards, 
and fewer who are forced up, although 
unfit, into the higher standards. The 
total number of presentations, including 
those under the Third Standard, is 
474,873, against 469,518 last year. This 
increase is largely in the lower standards. 
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8,908 being children in Standard III. 
There is this year a percentage of passes 
in all subjects of 80°54, while last year 
the percentage was 79°9. There has 
been a steady increase in the percentage 
of The actual number passing in 
Standards V. and VI. has increased by 
more than ],000; but there is a decrease 
of passes-in the Third Standard. The 
conclusion to be drawn from that is that 
the decrease of presentations is due, 
not to the falling off in the upper 
standards, but to the fact that children 
who, under the system of individual 
examination, would have been pre- 
sented in Standard III., now drop 
into standards under Standard III. 
The figures show that there is no falling 
off in the amount of the sound education 
in the higher standards, but the diminu- 
tion is due to the school authorities 
keeping the children in the lower 
standards because they think they are 
better employed there instead of being 
mechanically raced through the higher 
standards. The results as regards class 
subjects are improving, and the record 
there is quite satisfactory. There are 
two rates of payment—one of 2s. for a 
good pass, and the other of Is. for a fair 
pass. At the former rate the payments 
are increasing, while at the latter rate 
they are decreasing. As regards special 
subjects, there is a somewhat ambiguous 
result. There is an advance here in 
presentations, but the results are less 
satisfactory. It would seem to be 
worthy of consideration whether too 
much attention may not be given 
in some instances to special subjects, 
and this again suggests whether a con- 
centration of special subjects might not 
be better than the diffusion of them 
over a large number of schools. The 
Committee are aware that a novelty of 
some importance was introduced re- 
cently by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment in the shape of a merit certificate 
for proficiency in purely elementary 
branches as an encouragement for sound 
work, and in the hope that it would be, 
if not an introduction to, at all events a 
recommendation in, seeking service. 
After conference with the Local Educa- 
tional Authorities the scheme has prac- 
tically received their unanimous ap- 
roval. With regard to the education 
of the blind and of deaf mutes, it is too 





| early to predict what will be the work- 
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ing of the new system, but it is satisfac- 
tory to see that it has been started and 
is in progress. I present the Vote to the 
House in the belief that there is ground 
for reasonable satisfaction, and_ that, 


despite the uncertainty of recent 
changes in the working of the 
educational system, the main cur- 


rent of education is steadily flowing 
in the right direction ; and I trust that 
the changes already made and others 
which are in contemplation will go in 
the same direction in regard to this main 
element of national prosperity. 

(4.50.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): We have in former years 
had the advantage of a whole sitting for 
the discussion of the Scotch Educational 
Estimate, but during the last two years 
if has been hurried through at the 
end of the Session without much con- 
sideration. I think it is very unfair 
it the Reports of the Inspectors are 
not made public at an earlier date. The 
country ought to have an opportunity 
of considering those Reports as well as 
the Report of the Department. The 
latter Report professes to give a correct 
idea of the progress of education. in 
Scotland since 1872. The average attend- 
ance is given as 213,549 in 1872 and as 
512,690 in 1890. The apparent increase 
is most remarkable, and undoubtedly it 
is the intention of the Department to 
convey to the people of Scotland the idea 
that the attendance has practically 
increased by 140 per cent. since 1872, 
But the fact, as pointed out recently in 
a letter to the Glasgow Herald, is that 
the average attendance has not really 
increased more than 10 per cent. The 
explanation is simple. The Department 
are comparing the present state of things 
with a state to which it is in no way 
comparable. In 1872 only one-half 
of the children were in State-aided 
schools. In 1871 there were 542,000 
children in school attendance in Scotland. 
That was before the Education Act came 
into operation, and in those days there 
was no inducement to return as at 
school children not in attendance. The 
percentage of children in attendance 
was 70;in 1881 it had increased to 80 
per cent.,and since then it has remained 
practically stationary. In order properly 
to compare the attendance in 1872 with 
that of 1890, we ought to take the aggre- 
gate attendance of children both in the 

Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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State-aided and in the non-State-aided 
schools. The curious fact is, that although 
a School Board is entitled to see that 
every child is attending school, and has 
the most ample means of information, up 
to this moment the Department cannot 
give us any information regarding the 
total number of children in State-aided 
and non-State-aided schools. That is in- 
formation which we ought to possess, If 
we had it the utter hollowness of this 
pretended progress in education 
would be apparent. In 1872 more than 
half the children attended non-State- 
aided schools. The effect of the School 
Board. system has been to shut up 
these private schools, and to transfer. 
some 200,000 children from them to 
the Board schools. We want to know, 
for the purpose of comparison, what is 
the number of children in State-aided 
schools to-day. I do not suppose that 
as long as the present Government is in 
power we shall get this information. I 
asked the question in 1877, and the 
answer I got was that the Department 
had the information for 1872 but not for 
later years. Why have they not got it 
for later years? Because they have 
wilfully shut their eyes to it. The in- 
formation could be got within a fortnight 
or three weeks. Table B of the Report 
of the Commission assumes that one- 
seventh of the children are attending 
higher-class schools. It is well known 
that most of these higher-class schools 
have been closed, and that not a fourth 
of the children are attending them now. 
The table proves too much, because it 
shows that there are 24,000 more chil- 
dren attending these schools than there 
are in Scotland at the prosent time. 
After I had puta question on this point, 
a foot-note was added to the table 
stating thai the number to be deducted 
as attending higher schools is not nearly 
as high as one-seventh. I maintain that 
the only object of putting this table in 
is to mislead. I find from the Return 
that the accommodation in the schools 
was for 723,840, and the Education De- 
partment gives an elaborate calculation 
to show that the school accommodation 
in Scotland exceeds the number of 
children who ought to be at school by 
about 30,000 places. That is a pure 
arithmetical exercise. The school supply 
is based upon the average attendance. 
There are 723,840 places and an average 
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attendance of 512,690, so that the real 
excess of accommodation is 211,150, To 
conceal the fact that there are 211,000 
laces vacant at a cost of about 
£2,000,000, the Department gives this 
elaborate calculation. I object altogether 
to a series of arithmetical calculations 
which are true in themselves, but are 
calculated to mislead and have no bear- 
ing on the exact state of affairs. During 
the past year the number of children 
under 7 years of age has increased by 
about 12,000, the number between 7 
and 13 years by 4,000, and the number 
between 13.and 14 by 112, whilst the 
number above 14 has decreased by 229. 
The increase in the schools is an increase 
of children under seven years of age, and 
above seven years of age the increase has 
not been equal to the increase of popula- 
tion. In England the presentations to 
Inspectors amount to 90 per cent. of the 
school register, whereas in Scotland they 
are only 81 per cent. of the school 
register. Of course, if you keep your 
duffers away from the Inspectors and 
have all the bright children present, 
the percentage of passes will be 
higher than would otherwise have been 
the case. I know of a teacher who out 
of his own pocket paid the expenses of 
children who had left the district in 
order that they might attend the in- 
spection. We ought to know whether 
there will be a greater number of 
children presented in Scotland than there 
are now. In Standards IIL., IV., and 
V. there is a total decrease of 4,553 in 
the presentations, without taking into 
consideration the increase of population. 
Now we come to the question of the 
passes of children between three and six. 
In the year 1888 the progress of educa- 
tion was such that the number of passes 
increased by 10,704. In 1889 the in- 
crease was 8,433, but in 1890 there wasa 
decrease of 233. The decrease of passes 
in Standard III. this year was: in read- 
ing 3,623, in writing 3,111, and in 
arithmetic 1,376. Such a state of matters 
never existed in the educational history 
of Scotland before. As to specific 
subjects, we find that this year there 
were presented to the Inspectors 556 
more children than were presented the 
year before. We find, however, a 
decrease in the passes of 256. In 1889 
the increase in the passes in specific 
subjects, as compared with the previous 
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year, was 2,931. Then, in Standard VI. 
we find that ih 1889 there was an in- 
crease of 959, whilst this year there is a 
positive decrease of 67. The Lord 
Advocate told us that the Government 
Grant last year was 19s. 3}d., which he 
said was the highest there had ever been. 
The Report says, however, that the grant 
has dec from 19s. 3}d. to 18s, 
11}d. for each scholar in average at- 
tendance. I think we are entitled to an 
explanation why we are told from the 
Treasury Bench that there is an increase, 
whilst the Report says there is a 
decrease. The Report attributes the 
decrease in the number of children 
attending school above 14 years of 
age— 

“In large measure to the increased attend- 
ance of infants and to the earlier age at which 


the standard of exemption from attendance is 
reached.” 


The increased attendance of infants has, 
however, only taken place during the 
last two years; and how is it possible 
that the standard of exemption can 
have affected the attendance of chil- 
dren of over 14? I do not see any 
connection. I can quite understand 
that if a child is sent to school earlier he 
will be withdrawn earlier, but why on 
earth should A’s child of 14 be with- 
drawn because B’s infant child is sent to 
school earlier? Certainly there has been 
a considerable increase in Standard V., but 
a child of over 14 years of age is not 
bound to attend school at all. One 
would have thought that the Depart- 
ment would have made some inquiry to 
ascertain how the decrease in the higher 
standards was brought about. We do 
not hear of any inquiry having been 
made on the subject. The speech of the 
Lord Advocate would make it appear 
that education is going on satisfactorily 
in every respect, and I feel bound to 
refer to facts with which the Depart- 
ment ought to be acquainted, and 
ignorance of which would prove them to 
be utterly incompetent for their position. 
I shall endeavour to point out the causes 
of the decline in education. Some 
may say that the abolition of fees 
in the lower standards has in- 
fluenced the attendance in the higher 
standards. That is a matter for inquiry. 
The Department ought to have inquired 
in what schools the decrease has taken 
place, and whether fees are charged in 
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the higher standards in those schools. 
Do the Government want to promote 
Scotch education? If so, and they find 
the numbers decreasing after the age of 
14, why are they doing nothing to help 
education after that age? There are 
only 14,000 children who would be 
affected by the abolition of fees after 
the age of 14, and yet the Government 
stood out against extending free educa- 
tion to those children. Has the change 
in the examination had anything to do 
with the matter? The Lord Advocate 
said the School Boards probably kept 
the children longer in the infant depart- 
ment before sending them to the upper 
departments. But, the result of that 
would bethat the children would be better 
trained in the infant department, and one 
would consequently expect better results 
in the higher departments. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the result of 
the introduction of the collective ex- 
aminations has been to lower the 
standard of instruction generally in the 
schools. There is another cause, which 
is, I believe, largely in operation. Why, 
for a great many years, has the attend- 
ance in the higher standards been in- 
creasing in Scotland ? Because you have 
been gradually killing the middle-class 
schools. The children imported from 
those schools have been running up 
your educational results. Having killed 
the middle-class schools practically, as 
far as you can kill them, you now find a 
decrease in your higher standards. When 
wetaketheresults of secondary education 
in Scotland as a whole, what do we find ? 
My hon. Friends who sat on the Depart- 
mental Committee will bear me out 
when I say that the result of their 
inquiry was to show that secondary 
education in Scotland was in a state of 
decline. You have the Board school 
competing for the middle-class people 
against the private school. and, with the 
aid of the grants, killing the private 
school. The Education Act of 1876 
provided that in order to obtain the 
grant a school should not charge more 
than 9d. a week in fees ; but the School 
Boards have, been put up to a dodge 
whereby they can really charge more 
than 9d. a week and return their schools 
as not charging more than 9d. I will 
not, however, go into that question now. 
What I say is that you cannot have 
secondary education without also having 
Ur. Caldwell 
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an Elementary Department as a feeder, 
the profit made on the elementary 
education helping to pay the enormous 
cost of the secondary education. You 
have taken away the younger children 
from the elementary schools and have 
thus to a large extent killed private 
school enterprise. I find that the 
attendance at the Universities gradually 
went up in 1880, but since then the 
increase has been arrested and there is 
a positive decline. This shows that 
secondary education has got a blow in 
Scotland, and that it is not able to work 
against the present undue and unfair 
competition of the Board schools. If 
you entirely killed private school enter- 
prise the number of children who 
go in for secondary education would 
decrease, no matter how much 
money was spent on the Board schools, 
because the teachers would know that 
they had no competition to face. I 
come now to the Highland schools. The 
grant given this year for those schools 
is £5,972. We are told that the object 
of this special grant is to increase the 
attendance, and I think we are entitled 
to ask what has been the effect upon the 
attendance. There is a special grant for 
210 passes. We want to get a list of the 
schools where those passes have taken 
place, and to know how far there has 
been an increase to account for those 
passes. You have taken over the 
management of certain schools, and I 
want to know what was the attendance 
before you took them over, and what it 
isnow. The Highland grants altogether 
come to about £10,000, and I should like 
to know what have been the general 
results of those grants. The Accountant 
General’s Report shows what have been 
the results from a ratepayer’s point of 
view. I think that in the Island of 
Barra a rate of 4s. in the £1 has been 
reduced to 1s., and in another parish 
there has been a reduction from 2s. 6d. 
to 6d., so that the proprietors are getting 
3s. in the £1 off their rates in one case, 
and 2s. in the other. We want to know 
whether the £10,000 is granted for the 
benefit of the people, or for the purpose 
of reducing the taxation of the land- 
lords. In conclusion, I have only to say 
that I think on the present lines the 
education of Scotland will go down 
whatever money is spent. Apart alto- 
gether from the question of money, you 
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are preventing the people having any 
interest in education. You have not got 
interest and enthusiasm on your side. 
You are killing them in the private 
schools, and you will reap the result 
of your policy. You are spending 
£1,196,340, in addition to the Science 
and Art grant, on your schools, and yet 
the number of children who are being 
educated has only increased by 10 per 
cent., and you are getting poor educa- 
tional results. 

(6.0.) Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I think the Report of the De- 
partment, and the exposition of it by 
the Lord Advocate, have been most 
satisfactory. We are accustomed to 
have satisfactory statements on this 
subject, and I think the Scottish 
nation regard the experiment that 
they have made in the way of national 
education as one that has borne, and 
continues to bear, a rich fruit. It may 
be that there is anxiety as to the early 
age at which children are withdrawn, 
but I have no doubt that some effort 
will be made to meet that. The point 
to which I wish to draw the Lord 
Advocate’s attention refers to technical 
and intermediate education. I think 
the State, so far as it can exercise its 
function, is now called upon to frame 
a policy with regard to intermediate 
education. It appears from the Report 
that, as regards technical instruction, not 
very much has yet been done by the 
School Boards, who are the agents for 
disseminating it under the Act of 1887. 
That Act does not place us  s80 
favourably as England is _ placed 
by the English Act passed two jyears 
later, when County Councils were estab- 
lished, and which enabled the framers of 
the English Act to take advantage of 
those bodies for the administration of 
technical education. With regard to 
secondary education, the Report points 
out that it is in many respects weak, 
and that such schools as exist have many 
difficulties to struggle with, and that the 
struggle is not maintained with par- 
ticular success. Everyone who knows 
‘anything of Scotland will confirm that 
view. As a link between the ele- 
mentary school and the University, 
secondary education ‘lacks vitality and 
energy. ° We shall have a large sum at 
the disposal of the country next year, 
and there will be many claims upon it. 
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Any money given in relief of rates 
should not be dribbled away in minute 
sums to individual ratepayers; and so 
long as that evil is avoided, I acknowledge 
that the claim of the ratepayers is a strong 
claim. I trust that the amount at disposal 
will be suchas to encourage the Govern- 
ment to consider also the claims of inter- 
mediate education. Ij do not believe, in 
my conscience, that the Lord Advocate, 
the Secretary for Scotland, and the 
Government would bein the least dis- 
inclined, if they have the means, to take 
that subject into their favourable con- 
sideration. I should be the first to 
protest against any expenditure of public 
money which took a fanciful and 
luxuriousaspect. ButI very much mis- 
take my fellow-countrymen if they would 
not warmly welcome a well-considered 
plan of intermediate education, as 
beneficial to the industrial classes as it is 
to the classes above them in the social 
scale. It would enable the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to take part 
in developing the higher branches of the 
occupations in which they are engaged. 
This is an object which, if carefully and 
prudently worked, will commend itself 
to the approbation of the people of Scot- 
land. I think that such an application 
of public money would be approved of 
under two conditions 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is now going outside the Vote. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: The Report of the 
Department divides the subject into 
technical and intermediate education, 
and, differing from England, the Depart- 
ment has power to inspect the secondary 
schools. Under these conditions, may 
I ask whether I am out of order? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is entering into the question of the 
appropriation of additional grants, which 
is outside the Vote. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: I know that there 
are other points to be discussed by hon. 
Members around me, and I will not 
pursue the matter further. 

(6.10.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): I hope the Government will give 
us some information, if . possible in 
the form of a Return, as to the 
number of schools in which fees are 
charged in any, or all, standards, the 
number of scholars in each parish or 
School Board district who pay these fees, 
and the number of schools. What I 
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wish to know is to what extent, under 
the grants to Scotland, education is 
already free. I do not think it would 
be desirable to take these figures until 
after the holidays, because I think the 
Minute of the Department came into 
effect only about June. If the Govern- 
ment would be good enough to obtain 
the statistics in some week of Septem- 
ber, the information would be extremely 
useful when we come to consider the 
appropriation of the sum of money which 
falls to Scotland. As to the result of 
abolishing fees, the Inspectors bear 
testimony that it has had the effect of 
largely adding to the number of infant 
children in schools. On the other hand, 
all the Inspectors are equally unanimous 
that the result of limiting free education 
to the Fifth Standard is a diminution 
in the number of children in the higher 
standards. I am sure that this is a 
matter which must engage the most 
serious attention of the Government. 
There can be no question about the feel- 
ing which exists as to the early with- 
drawal of children. I know the right 
hon. Gentleman will say that the School 
Boards of Scotland are not bound to 
charge fees for children between three 
and five years, or over the age of 14. 
That is quite true. And one point I wish 
to learn is to what extent the School 
Boards of Scotland avail themselves of 
the power which they have of making 
education entirely free for the chil- 
dren of the elementary schools. The 
opinions of School Boards must 
not be taken without qualification. 
The School Boards are elected on a 
peculiar principle. They represent sects, 
interests, coteries, cliques, and associa- 
tions, but they do not represent the bulk 
of the people of Scotland. The School 
Boards of Scotland are remarkably 
shrewd about keeping down the rates, 
and the question of children between 
three and tive is likely to be determined 
by them rather upon corsiderations of 
economy than considerations affecting 
the interests of the children, or the 
education of the working classes. I 
trust, therefore, the Government will not 
be solely governed by the representa- 
tions which no doubt they will receive 
from the School Boards, for I am _per- 
fectly confident that their views are not 
the views entertained by the people of 
Scotland. The Government must take 
Mr. Hunter 
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a broad view of the question, and I hope 
they will see the great impropriety of 
holding up to the School Boards a false 
standard, because the fact of the Go- 
vernment saying that they are not bound 
to pay the fees under a certain age, 
although technically legal, would have a. 
damaging effect. 

(6.20.) Mr. J. PARKER SMITH 
(Lanark, Partick): In Scotland we have 
now had a few years’ experience of 
free education, and I think it is almost 
time that the Lord Advocate should 
say here what effect it is having 
on attendance and so forth. I hope 
he will be able to give us in the 
pages of the Report some account 
of what is happening in this matter. 
We are also entitled to ask how the new 
Code, which has been in operation for 
half a year, is working. As to free 
education, while it is increasing the 
number of infant children attending the 
schools, there is an unfortunate diminu- 
tion in the higher standards. In England 
the number of children under five years 
in attendance is 10 per cent. of the 
whole number of children attending. In 
Scotland it is less than 2 per cent. That 
shows a very different state of circum- 
stances. The larger number of chil- 
dren in attendance in Scotland are 
between the ages of five and seven—an 
age when they are capable of admirable 
discipline, as evidenced in the great 
schools of Glasgow. But it seems tome 
a very doubtful expedient to get these 
children to school between the ages of 
three and five years. Certainly the un- 
satisfactory feature of the Report is the 
diminution in the higher standards. 
The Inspectors speak of the difficulty of 
keeping the children at school up to the 
higher standards. I should like very 
much to see this point elucidated by 
figures, and I should like to know 
whether the Lord Advocate would be 
willing to give a Return on this point, 
giving the percentage of children 
under the age of 10, 12, 14; and 15 who 
pass the examinations? I believe thata 
means of checking this diminution in 
the higher standards would be to give 
greater elasticity to the new Code, and 
the Government might do something to 
encourage the children to stay longer at: 
school. We have heard that all com- 
pulsory education should be free. I 
do not know whether anybody is pre- 
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to enunciate the converse, that all 

e education should be compulsory ; 
but certainly free education gives a 
justification or opportunity for going in 
the direction of securing that the children 
pass the higher standards before they 
are exempted altogether. As to the 
secondary schools, they are at present 
very hard pressed by the higher class of 
public schools, which tread upon their 
heels very closely. Parliament has 
done all it can in the matter; money 
is needed, and money, I hope, will come. 
Ican only say that while I would be 
exceedingly sorry to make the secondary 
schools the slaves of the Education 
Department, still I think a great deal 
could be done by putting them under its 
control. Iam glad to see by the Report 
that during the Recess the Department 
will spare no pains in gathering informa- 
tion with regard to the present condition 
of secondary schools and endowments 
in Scotland. Itisa wider promise than 
that given by the Lord Advocatein reply to 
the right hon.Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow. I 
suppose we may take it to mean that the 
inquiry will be into the whole question 
of these secondary schools, and that we 
shall have the full information before us. 
I hope the Department will also give 
information as to any change in the 
destination of the funds, which hitherto 
have been devoted to primary education, 
and which are now set free from 
secondary education. There is one 
point on which I should like an explana- 
tion. We have lately crossed the 9d. 
limit, and it. was recently laid down by 
the Public Accounts Committee that we 
have acted upon an interpretation of the 
law which, in their opinion, is a 
wrong interpretation. As this involves 
some hardship to the schools which 
acted on the former interpretation of the 
law, I should like to hear some explana- 
tion on the subject from the Lord Advo- 
cate. In conclusion, I beg to join with 
the hon. Member for Lanark in con- 
gratulating the Lord Advocate and the 
Government on the satisfactory condi- 
tion of education in Scotland. 

(6.40.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland) : I have not the enthusiasm 
for private schools possessed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for St. Rollox. Ido 
not suppose they are animated by the 
disinterested motives which my hon, 
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Friend has attributed to them. All I 
can say is, that they have shown a 
greater zeal in many cases for the reduc- 
tion of the rates than for the education 
of the people. I think some means 
ought to be taken by the Education De- 
partment to ensure that the money that 
accrues to them in excess ‘shall go to 
increase the quality of the education 
rather than to reduce the fees. I have 
spoken to members of School Boards as 
to the teaching, and they have said that 
they satisfy the Department. On inquiry, 
I have found that satisfaction was ceused 
by merely meeting the minimum re- 
quirements of the Department. That is 
not a gratifying state of matters. As 
to the subject of collective teaching, 
I am bound to say that, when I intro- 
duced it before, the Lord Advocate met 
me lin a fair spirit; and on looking to 
the Report, I am glad to see that the 
Board are, on the whole, satisfied with 
the system. I would like the Govern- 
ment to consider whether that system 
could not be extended, knowing as I do 
that it would give greater elasticity to 
the arrangements of schools, and also 
that it would make more rational the 
work of the Inspectors if the Standard 
Codes were included in this system, 
Another point is, that no encourage- 
ment is given by the Department to 
teaching beyond Standard VI. The 
School Boards do not want any grants; 
all they desire is that subjects 
shall be given them for examination 
beyond Standard VI., and they are 
prepared to meet the expense. As ~ 
regards secondary schools, I think that 
the Department should have the power to 
{introduce among them higher standards 
than those now existing. They should 
provide a more efficient and more 
numerous staff of teachers. I think that 
is the only way in which any rational 
steps can be taken to meet the require- 
ments of intermediate or secondary 
education, in the rural districts of Scot- 
land particularly. In the case of towns, 
they have more income and more 
favourable circumstances. I think the 
interest taken by this House lately 
in educational questions, and the grants 
made by the Department, should 
encourage local School Boards to keep 
children longer at school where there is 
a desire in that direction on the part of 
the parents. 
2K 2 
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(6.48.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I wish to call attention to the 
question of the training colleges of 
Scotland. It has been my custom 
for some years past to take a Divi- 
sion upon this question; but I shall 
not upon this occasion, in the absence 
of so many Members for Scotland, 
put the House to the trouble -of a 
Division, which would afford no true 
indication of the rea! opinion of the 
Scottish people on this subject. The 
Report of the Committee of Council, 
as usual, contains an allusion to this 
subject, which is in the nature of an 
excuse, and, therefore, beirg an excuse, 
is a condemnation of the system of 
management. It says that, although 
these colleges are denominational, it is 
but little more than in name, and that 
they are conducted with the utmost care, 
so as to respect any differences in re- 
ligious views. We depend upon these 
colleges for the supply of schoolmasters 
in Scotland ; and even though they are 
denominational but in name, still that 
very fact is evidence of the necessity 
for some reform. I wish the Lord 
Advocate and the Department to take 
heart of grace, and declare that these 
institutions, which almost entirely 
depend upon public support, should 
cease to be denominational, even in 
name. Many of us object to the 
training of public schoolmasters being 
divorced from the more liberal cul- 
ture of the Universities. We hold 
that the benefit of the Universities 
should be extended to the rising genera- 
tion of schoolmasters. I do not know 


what is the exact position of this question, 
and whether or not it is in the hands of 


the Commission. The subject has been 
before the Government in one shape or 
other for a very considerable time, and 
I suppose you have, at all events, some 
University institution to which a portion 
of the rising generation of schoolmasters 
might be drafted. Possibly, the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen and other Univer- 
sities might be invited to take charge of 
part of the work of training the school- 
masters of the public elementary schools 
of Scotland. I hope the Lord Advocate 
will give us what information he pos- 
sesses upon the subject, because I feel 
. Sure it is a matter of the greatest interest 
to the people of Scotland and to all who 
are concerned in the work of education. 
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(6.54.) Mr. C.S. PARKER (Perth): 
I think the Government may be con- 
gratulated on the Debate on the Educa- 
tion Estimates. I hope the right hon, 
Gentleman will not consider it a left- 
handed compliment to his speech if I 
say that it seemed to me as good an’ 
education speech as even the people of 
Scotland could have expected to have 
compressed into the s of ten 
minutes. In these matters Scotland, 
from her history, bas perhaps given 
the lead to England. As regards free 
education, we know, of course, that it has 
been so; but on this question of free 
education in Scotland, I could have 
wished that the Report had given us 
a little more light and leading than I 
find in it. My hon. Friend mentioned 
the number of 38,000 as the number of 
school seats in excess of the demands of 
the population, but he also pointed toa 
table which seems to show that a very 
different result might be obtained — 
Table 9 in the Report. That Table shews 
that the average attendance is 517,738 
out of a population of 728,340, leaving a 
difference of about 150,000. We have 
an additional £300,000 of expenditure 
in Scotland, and we naturally look for 
some educational results therefrom, 
and certainly the chief result appears 
to have been the increased attendance 
of children. There has been a com- 
plaint that Scotland does not equal 
England in the attendance of infant 
children, and I certainly think that 
if the former country is beginning to 
get hold of the neglected classes at an 
earlier age,'thus being able to subject 
them to a salutary and beneficent dis- 
cipline, a real and distinct gain will 
accrue tothe community. Then we have 
the fact of the falling off in the higher 
standards. I do not think the School 
Boards are altogether responsible. in this 
matter; but, on the other hand, I do 
not thiuk it well that the whole re- 
sponsibility should be thrown upon the 
Central Department. I think there 
are ways in which the Department 
could encourage the attendance in the 
higher standards. The Department 
might say that if the pupils passed 
before the age of 13, they should not 
be allowed to go to work, and so lost 
to the school at the most profitable 
age; the Department might say that 
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Whether or not that proposition would: 


excite the opposition of the people is 
very difficult to say; but the Depart- 
ment might do something in the way of 
giving pecuniary recognition of work in 
the higher standards, and work towards 
the University. In reference to what 
the hon. Member for Dundee has said, I 
agree that it is necessary we should 
have an improvement and an extension 
of the teaching staff. Parents will :not 
need compulsion to send their children 
where good teaching is to be obtained. 
I trust the Lord Advocate will consider 
the point, and be able to give us some 
assurance with regard to it. At present 
there is a great strain upon teachers, 
from which it is desirable that they 
should be to some extent relieved. 
If the Department would give some 
encouragement to the teachers in the 
higher grades out of this extra money, 
then the children would be able to 
receive sufficient education to start them 
in University studies. The case of the 
training colleges is important and urgent. 
I think I know, from recent information, 
how this matter stands, for it is but a 
few hours since I attended a deputation 
to Dover House on the subject of train- 
ing colleges. Here is the difficulty that 
arises: We have given all this for 
free education, but the practising schools 
in connection with training colleges have 
lost considerably in their finances. They 
were receiving 9d, a week, or, say 30s. a 
year, for each pupil in the practising 
schools, and that enabled us to give them 
all the advantages of the schools at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, without 
any charge on the Estimates. 30s. from 
the parents paid the expenses, the staff of 
teachers being provided from the masters 
in' training. But now the difficulty has 
arisen thus: These schools will get only 
the new grant—lls. to 13s.—instead of 
39s. The question raised to-day was 
whether these practising schools should 
be treated as national rather than as 
denominational schools, whether ‘they 
have not a fair claim to some of this public 
money. They are an essential part’ of 
the system for training teachers. ‘I do 
not suppose the Lord Advocate can give 
us an answer yet, but it is a matter of 
serious consideration how these prac- 
tising schools are to be kept alive. ‘It 
Was recommended by the Departmental 
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Committee ‘that there should ‘be ‘re- 
_ from ‘teachers -a rather longer 
iscipline in connection with prac- 
tising ‘schools—that the present period 
of 12 weeks should be considerably 
increased. The Member for Dundee has 
raised in a practical form, in connec- 
tion with ‘the question of ‘training 
colleges, a point which is important and 
urgent. All Iwish and say‘is this: that it 
seems to me the Education Department 
has an excellent opportunity of experi- 
mentally trying a new system by 
favouring the demand made by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Robertson) on behalf of 
the Universities of Dundee and St. 
Andrews—that they may be allowed to 
train teachers. In some form or other 
the special training of teachers must be 
continued, and it might be done by the 
application of the same principle of:a 
grant for their training at the Uni- 
versities as at the Colleges. I am quite 
willing that the training of teachers 
should be transferred to hands entirely 
unconnected with churches, provided 
that it is a special training, and perhaps 
the first step in that direction would be 
to give the Dundee and St. Andrews 
Universities the power asked for, while 
the practising schools might also be 
nationalised. If Church Bodies no longer 
find it to the interest of their denomina- 
tions to support these schools, then we 
might relieve the denominations of those 
practising schools and organise them as 
national institutions. Individuals, of 
course, could be retained on the staff 
under the new management, though 
changes may he made in the system of 
training. Without developing the sub- 
ject, I merely express the hope ‘that 
more attention will be paid ‘by the 
Department to evening schools both in 
town and in rural districts. 
(7:10.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : 
I acknowledge with pleasure the great 
moderation which hon. Gentlemen have 
exercised in discussing this Vote, in 
which they take great interest, and the 
manner in ‘which they have accom- 
modated the length of their speeches to 
the time at the disposal of the House. 
Iam sorry my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for North East Lanark 
should have found that this is not the 
occasion for entering on a subject in 
which he takes an especial interest ; ‘and 
I do not think I'shall go wrong if I say 
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that his speech—or so much of it as 
was delivered—has been noted, and 
shall receive attention in proportion to 
the importance of the subject discussed. 
I will do my best to answer the ques- 
tions put to me, taking the subjects in 
order. The hon. Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) bas asked for 
further information regarding schools in 
which fees are paid, and he wishes to 
have a statement as to the number and 
condition of these schools. In relation 
to the important and interesting subject 
he has discussed, my impression is that 
the hon. Member for North Aberdeen 
will find most, if not all, the information 
he desires in the present Report; but if 
not, I shall be prepared to consider 
whether any further information with 
regard to schools in which fees are 
charged, and the number of scholars 
paying them, can be given. As to the 


number of children who are paying 
fees over the Fifth Standard under the 
Minute recently abrogated, about one- 
half of the children were paying fees ; 
but the result of the Minute of the 11th 
June will be that that proportion will 


practically disappear, and only the small 
number of children over 14 still in that 
standard will pay fees. I think it would 
be premature to make a statement, as 
desired by the hon. Member for Partick 
(Mr. Parker Smith), on the general 
effect of the remission of fees on 
attendance. I must wait for more 
matured experience to be able to 
Speak as to actual results. In the 
opinion of the Department, the 
system of collective examinations works 
well. At first it was confined to the 
lower standards, but under the Code of 
1890 it is applied to all the standards. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: There 
are certain grants given on the results 
: individual examinations in Standard 

I, 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I do not 
think that is for examinations under the 
standard ; the system has been extended 
to all the standards. I think the hon. 
Member for Sutherland is in error in his 
criticisms as to teaching above the Sixth 
Standard, but grants are paid for specific 
subjects. With regard to the question 
which came before the Public Accounts 
Committee, payment will be allowed, 
after due inquiry, in all cases where the 
rules that are this year for the first 

Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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time definitely laid down by the Public 
Accounts Committee have been contra- 
vened. In future not only must the 
average fee not exceed 9d., but not more 
than one-third of the scholars must be 
paying more than 9d., and deductions 
must be made in the fees returned 
only for subjects (1) that are optional ; 
(2) that are outside the necessary 
two hours of secular instruction; and 
(3) for which no grant is claimed. 
In each case the Department will ascer- 
tain the exact facts. I acknowledge 
the good sense and forbearance shown 
by the hon. Member for Dundee in’ ab- 
staining, under present circumstances, 
from his time-honoured Division on the 
subject of training colleges. The subject 
of University training of teachers hag 
been for some time under the considera- 
tion of the Department, and now the 
University Commission has it under 
consideration. The Department has 
submitted to the: Commission proposals 
which have been made by some of the 
Universities, and I do not doubt that 
St. Andrews and Dundee Universities 
will have a special claim on the attention 
of the Commissioners. It is obvious 
that in this matter the action of the 
Department must, to a considerable 
extent, depend upon the new University 
arrangements. The present moment is 
not opportune for dwelling on the subject. 
The hon. Member for Perth has raised 
another point regarding the table of at- 
tendances given in the Report of the 
Scotch Education Department. I can- 
not say that I am a great partisan of 
the table, but the note that is added I 
consider to be sufficiently explanatory. 
The substance of the statement to which 
the table is applied will be found in the 
body of the Report. I trust I shall not 
again incur the somewhat kindly censure 
of the hon. Member for Perth for undue 
brevity. Ido not undervalue the im- 
portance of the subjects he has touched 
upon, but I think it will be in accordance 
with the general wish if I follow the 
example of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who have treated this as a business 
matter, realising the conditions under 
which the Session is now closing. 
(7.20.) Mr. CALDWELL: I think 
the Committee will acknowledge that 
the criticisms I ventured to offer on 
the Report of the Education Depart- 
ment showed that I had made some 
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inquiry into the subjects I dealt with, 
and, as this is the first occasion of the 
kind I remember, I think I may be 
allowed to express some surprise that 
after criticising the Report of the Depart- 
ment, as I have found it my duty to do, 
the Lord Advocate has not said one 
single word in reply to that criticism. 
It is not a matter in which personally I 
have any feeling whatever, and no 
doubt everything I said of importance 
will be reported in the Scotch news- 
papers. I gave facts capable of proof on 
inquiry, and those facts in my speech 
will appear before the people of Scotland. 
It is a personal slight which I consider 
anworthy of the Lord Advocate, and it 
is utterly without precedent for a Mem- 
ber of the Government, after listening to 
a Debate on an important’ subject like 
this, to reply to every individual Member 
who spoke on the subject, but not to say 
one single word in answer to the criti- 
cisms offered by myself. If the Lord 
Advocate thinks it is a clever and con- 
venient way of treating a speech pointing 
out defects in the Education Report, he 
is welcome to think so, but perhaps the 
real reason is that the Lord Advocate 
cannot reply to the facts which I brought 
forward. I did not make assertions 
merely ; I stated facts which carry their 
own conclusions. Perhaps the Lord 
Advocate found that on those facts no 
reply is possible. We all know that it 
is more prudent when you have no reply 
for your opponent not to attempt one, 
and so I will not deny the prudence of 
the Lord Advocate. No doubt consider- 
able time has been taken up in attacking 
the Report of the Department, but let 
me point out that on former occasions 
the Ministerial statement on Scottish 
educational matters has occupied an 
hour and a half, and the whole evening 
has been given to the discussion, and it 
is necessary that even more time should 
be occupied now, because we have 
reached a condition of affairs in Scotch 
education that-is utterly unprecedented. 
For the first time in the history of 
Scotland there has been an arrest- 
ment of educational progress, if not 
an absolute decline. An important 
matter like this deserves serious treat- 
ment, and J think it would not have 
been right if I had made random charges 
against the Department without sup- 
porting my attack with facts. It was 
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necessary to lay the foundation and 
clear away the cobwebs in this Report 
of the Department, and having shown 
the actual state of facts, to. inquire into 
the causes, and indicate how they should 
be dealt with in the future. I venture 
to say that, looking at the matter in a 
serious light, there are ample reasons 
for asking the attention of the House on 
the present occasion, and though the 
Government think it convenient to 
ignore the facts, the facts remain and 
demand attention. There has been no 
reply to what has been said by the hon. 
Member for Sutherland in regard to 
examinations. You have abolished in- 
dividual examinations, as I predicted 
you would have to do, and this is the 
only opportunity we have of drawing a 
comparison and showing the effect of 
collective examinations versus individual 
examinations. The Department may 
think it convenient not to answer my 
speech, but I do not think that those 
who read that speech will think that 
the subject has been dealt with in a 
manner too extensive, or otherwise than 
in the interests of education. I am 
quite content to allow the Lord Advocate 
to do what the right hon. Gentleman 
knows no other Member of. the Govern- 
ment has evér had the discourtesy to do 
in this House—namely, not to reply to 
criticisms made. This shows the diffi- 
culty under which we labour in not 
having the Secretary for Scotland in this 
House, and in having the Scottish 
business managed by the Lord Advocate, 
who replies to us with all the subtleties 
of legal acumen, but without those 
courtesies and amenities which we 
receive from every other Member of 
this or any other Government. We 
have had no reply, and I assume there 
is no reply to make. There are other 
matters we were prepared to discuss, 
but I will not take them up just now. 
It is evident that this subject is to be 
hurried through the House, and that no 
time is to be given to Scotch matters. 
They are left until the end of the Session, 
when nearly all the Scotch Members 
are away and discussion is not 
possible. Looking at the enormous 
sum we are giving from Imperial 
sources towards this object, at least one 
evening should be devoted to the dis- 
cussion. Whatever boast the Govern- 
ment may make, and undoubtedly will 
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make, as to their legislative achieve- ' 


ments this Session, the people of 
Scotland shall know that they were 
performed by the Scottish Estimates 
being hurried through at the end of the 
Session, when most of the Scottish 


Members were absent, by the Western | had 


Highlands Bill being taken early in the 
morning, and by the Education Vote 
itself being brought on at half-past two 
in the morning, sought to be taken with- 
out a word of explanation, and postponed 
by a species of bargaining unworthy of 
the Governmentand of the House. 
*(7.30.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): Whatever cause of com- 
plaint the hon. Member may have, I 
think the Scottish Members have been 
treated better than Members repre- 
senting English constituencies were 
treated last night, when the English 
Education Vote was not commenced 
until after 12 o’clock. I am glad to 
think the Scottish people have been 
treated a little better, although not, 
perhaps, so well as they deserve. -I am 
sorry that it should be necessary to go 
into these matters here. I am of 


opinion that it would be much better ‘if 


all these local matters were dealt with 
in Scotland, and if the Imperial Parlia- 
ment were not troubled with going into 
them at all. However, as we have to 
deal with them it is our duty to make a 
few inquiries. I would ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether 
he does not think that the office in 
London could be removed to Edinburgh 
in the interest of education in Scotland. 
I see that in the office in Edinburgh— 
under sub-head “ K ”’—there are officials 
whose salaries amount to £640. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
does not think that this office could be 
transferred to London, and that office in 
London under sub-head “A” trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh. That would be 
something in the way of Scottish Home 
Rule, and as I am in favour of Home 
Rule for Scotland as well as for Ireland, 
I should not object to it. Then, I would 
ask the Lord Advocate -if properly 
qualified teachers have an opportunity 
in Scotland of obtaining the posts of 
Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and so on? I 
have seen somewhere a statement.to the 
effect that they have that. opportunity, 
but I wish to obtain precise information 
on the point—information which, pos- 
Mr. Caldwell 
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sibly, at some future time may guide us 
in dealing with England. As to sec. 
tarian training colleges, something was 
said about them just now ; but I did not 
gather that the right hon. Gentleman 
gaveany reply. Early this morning we 
the courage to take a- Division 
against sectarian training colleges in 
England, and I am sorry that hon. Gen- 
tlemen representing Scotch constituen- 
cies have not had the courage to do the 
same. Atany rate, unless we can get 
an assurance from the Lord Advocate 
that changes have been considered in 
regard to this matter, I may feel it my 
duty to move a small reduction in the 
Vote as a matter of principle. I will 
not go into the accounts, as I fully and 
frankly admit that Scotland is the only 
part of the United Kingdom where 
something like economy is considered in 
connection with the public offices. 
*(7.36.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : 

In reply to the hon. Member I have to 
say that it would be impossible to disturb 
the Scotch Education Department to the 
extent of removing the office from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh. The Minister re- 
sponsible for Education in Scotland must 
be in his place in Parliament, and more- 
over, the whole system of education in 
Scotland must be very much in touch 
with Parliament. The Department in. 
Edinburgh is an accountant’s office. It 
is found convenient to maintain this 
office, but I canassure the hon. Member 
that it is not a separate establishment 
performing double work or anything of 
that kind. As regards the appointments 
to Scotch Inspectorships, teachers are 
under no disqualification. The Depart- 
ment choose for these positions men of 
experience in educational work, and so 
long as they get efficient teachers the 
whole field is open. 

Mr. MORTON: Does the Department. 
appoint teachers ? ‘ 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Certainly 
appointments have been made amongst 
gentlemen engaged in educational work 
of some kind or other. The Department, 
however, make it a rule to take the best . 
man wherever he is found. As to the 
question of training colleges, I do not 
know whether the hon. Member is fully 
acquainted with the point raised by the 
hon, Member for Dundee. The hon. 
Member adverted to the question of 
training colleges, but is he alive to the 
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fact that at present the question of 
supplying educational training to teachers 
in the Universities is mooted, and 
effectually mooted, before the University 
Committee? The Universities would bein 
competition with the training colleges,and 
the hon. Member has acknowledged that 
the Universities would be formidable 
competitors to the training colleges were 
they to enter the field. 

*(7.40.) Mr. MORTON : I am not quite 
satisfied with the answer I have got— 
especially having regard to the way in 
which the Lord Advocate finished up. 
I will not now deal with the question 
of the Universities however, as they will 
come under another Vote. I am sur- 
prised at the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement in regard to the Education 
Office, and it does not appear to me to 
convey a very good reason for the Vote. 
Ido not wish to put the Committee to 
the trouble of a Division, but I must say 
I very much regret that on the sectarian 
question the Scotch Members have not 
had the courage to follow the example 
set them by the English and Irish 
Members last night. I hope they will 
yet have the courage to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote—and if they do I shall 
be happy to vote with them. I hope the 
day is not far distant when Scotland 
will have Home Rule, and when all 
these local affairs will be managed in 
Scotland, for the benefit of Scotsmen. 
Iam sure that they will be much better 


‘managed than they are at present. by 


South Kensington Scotsmen. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
I have some doubts as to whether 
the training colleges are the best 
colleges for training teachers. You 
want training colleges where you can 
get teaching of a particular character. 
My objection is not.to the colleges, but 
to their sectarian character. I object to 
enormous endowments being given over 
to the Churches. It is not right that they 
should be given over in this way, and 
you cannot expect under such a system 
the same efficiency that you would have 
if you had a national system. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I do not intend to 
discuss the matter further on this Vote, 
but when the proper Vote comes on I 
shall certainly refer to the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate—as I should to the conduct of 
any Member of the Government, who 
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acted as he has done in this Debate. I 
shall take the opportunity then, if I see 
fit, to go into this subject at as great a 
length. as the necessities of the case 
require. I say that without any feeling 
or temper. Discourtesy is a thing 
which the Lord Advocate can monopolise. 
I will not say one single word which 
could be interpreted as in any way rude. 
orin any way angry. Ishall bear myself 
with dignity and state my case with 
prudence and great patience when we 
come to the Second Reading of the 
Appropriation Bill. 

*(7.45.) Mr. MORTON: Before the . 
Vote is taken I desire to put a question 
to the Lord Advocate which I promised, 
the hon. Member for Haggerston to put. 
I desire to ask what are the hours of 
work in the Scotch Education Office in, 
London ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Seven 
hours. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Again I would 
refer to the conduct of the Lord Advo- 


‘cate. While he will notsay a word in 


reply to me he has been kind and con- 
siderate to questions put by every other 
Member who has spoken on this side of 
the House, including the Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Morton). 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £506,539, to complete the sum for 
Public Education, Ireland. 

(7.49.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : I 
desire to point out that, while there is an 
increase in the Education Votes in the 
case of England and Scotland, in the: 
case of Ireland there is a decrease, from 
£933,000 last year to £927,000: this 
year. In spite of all our protests, some 
Irish Votes, for purposes which we con-, 
sider useless, grow year after year, yet 
we find that a heavy reduction occurs in 
this Educational Vote. Moreover, -we 
find that whilst the cost of administra- 
tion and inspection, and the salaries of 
the higher. officials, are maintained at an 
undiminished amount, the reduction— 
and it is.a heavy one—takes place: in 
the item for the salaries of the teachers. 
That is precisely the item which we 
should be glad to see increased. The 
result fees have fallen short this yearby 
£18,000, and that, I have no: doubt, 
means a considerable increase of hard-. 
ship to a very hard-working and poorly- 
paid body of men. I think the time has 
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come when we may claim from the Chief 
Secretary some statement of a funda- 
mental character as to his opinion about 
the continuance of this system of pay- 
ment of teachers in Ireland, which has 
been abandoned in England. The 
system of payment by result fees, I 
say, has been abandoned in England, 
and 24 hours have not passed since 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council congratu- 
lated himself, the House, and the 
«country on the fact. Still, we have 
heard nothing as to the system being 
brought to an end in Ireland. We hear 
of ‘no intention of abandoning it. It 
exists in Ireland in a very aggravated 
form, because whilst you pay half the 
amount absolutely, the payment of the 
other half depends on an appropriation 
from local resources. This leads to 


very undesirable results in regard to the 
frankness and candour of the teachers, 
as it causes a tendency to paint the local 
receipts in too glowing colours. With 
regard to this Vote, the Irish Members 
stand in a very peculiar and very excep- 
tional position. 


By the Customs and 
Excise Act, a sum of £78,000 was given 
last year to Ireland in aid of the salaries 
of teachers. -We do not yet know how 
far that allocation has resulted in practi- 
cal benefit. As a matter of fact, that 
money is still due, and the fact illustrates 
the Oriental manner in which the 
National Education Board in Dublin are 
pleased to discharge their functions. 
We have also yet to ascertain not only 
the mode of the distribution of the new 
grant to Ireland, but the principle upon 
which that distribution is to be based. 
Therefore it is difficult at present to 
discuss the Vote so far as it concerns the 
salaries of teachers. The operation 
and the principle of the Act of next 
year are hidden from us. The Chief 
Secretary will have next year not only 
a Local Government Bill for Ireland, 
but also a Bill for the allocation of the 
free education grant. I presume that 
in connection with the latter, he will 
make some proposal for securing the 
compulsory attendance of children at 
school.. This is a question which, in 
regard to Ireland, would have to be 
approached with the greatest circum- 
spection and with the greatest possible 
care.. In a comparatively wealthy 


country, where the parents .do not! 


Mr. Sexton 
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depend on the labour of the children, 
it is an easy matter to direct that 
parents shall be obliged to send their 
children to school, but in Ireland the 
poople are so exceedingly poor that the 
labour of the children, even at a tender 
age, in some parts of the country is 
essential to the family. We have care- 
fully to consider to what extent and on 
what gradations we must oblige parents 
to send their children to school. There 
is the question of age and .also that of 
distance—and the latter is an important 
matter in a country where the children 
are very poor, badly clothed, and some- 
times shoeless. It is apparent that the 
principle of compulsion in regard to 
education in Ireland will have to be 
very carefully considered. The question 
will resolve itself very much more into 
one of detail than of principle. Then 
it appears to me that the right hon, 
Gentleman can hardly approach the 
drafting of his Bill—certainly he cannot 
submit it to the House—without obtain- 
ing some preciseauthoritative information 
as to the condition of the people of 
Ireland. I would suggest the appoint- 
ment of a small Commission, not an 
ornamental one, but a working Com- 
mission, who will present a Report by 
the end of the present year. If sucha 
Commission were appointed, the right 
hon. Gentleman might find it extremely 
useful even beyond the scope of the 
question indicated. The time, I think, 
has come when there must be an over- 
hauling of the system of so-called 
national education in Ireland. It re- 
quires examination from beginning to 
end, and the right hon. Gentleman could 
not do better than choose the present 
time to inform himself and the House on 
other matters which have been and will 
be the subject of controversy. We are 
not willing any longer that this National 
Board should be wholly nominated by 
the Lord Lieutenant. That may have 
been all very well generations since, 
when the Irish people had not either by 
their own reflection or by following the 
example of this country, educated 
themselves up to a higher conception 
of their rights. Nowadays, when 
they have almost manhood suffrage, 
and the Ballot Act, you cannot ex- 
pect the people, in a matter so deeply 
affecting their interests as the educa- 
tion of their children, to accept the 
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sort of administration that would have 
been accepted a generation ago. We 
cannot consent to this Board being 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant. The 
result of the present arrangement is that 
the control of the system is thrown into 
the hands of one man—the salaried Com- 
missioner. We, in Ireland, are not in 
the humour to stand one man dictation 
any longer. Then, again, there ought to 
be inquiry into the model schools, which 
cost £30,000, and are attended by 7,000 
children. Each child costs over £4 a 
year ; there is nothing like that in the 
civilised world, and, in regard to mixed 
education, these schools are really de- 
nominational institutions of the most 
sinister kind. The question of the school 
books used by the National Board also 
requires investigation. Teachers are 
obliged to sell and the children are 
obliged to use the books issued by per- 
mission of the National Board, and those 
books alone. The Commissioners, in 
fact, impose the teaching from their own 
books by founding on those books the 
questions which are put in the examina- 
tions. Is it too much to ask that in 
Ireland as in England there should be 
free trade in school hooks, provided, of 
course, that they are not of an objection- 
able character? I trust also that the 
condition of the assistant teachers will be 
taken into careful consideration ‘this 
year. At present whatever may be 
the classification of an assistant teacher 
he only gets the pay of the third class. 
If all the assistant teachers were 
to get the highest salaries of their 
‘lass the difference in the Vote 
would be only £10,000 a year. Then 
the pension scheme is not in a satis- 
factory condition. It is sometimes 
unjust that a person should not be en- 
titled to a pension until he has reached 
@ certain age. Teachers ought to be 
entitled to pensions either on attaining 
a certain age or on completing a certain 
‘term of service. As for the question of 
teachers’ residences, I fear it cannot be 
treated in a satisfactory manner until 
an Act is passed for the compulsory 
acquisition of sites. The next point I 
wish to refer to is in regard to the train- 
ing colleges in Ireland, which are in- 


* eluded in this Vote. I find an outline of 


the scheme for the future management 
of those institutions. It might interest 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone to 
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know that the college in which he feels 
such a profound interest (Marlborough 
Street College) will benefit by the 
changes made to the extent of £2,600. 
Last year the provision for Marlborough 
Street was £7,485, but the provision 
made this year for the College is £10,094. 
I noticed from the speech of the Vice 
President of the Council last night that 
the system of training colleges in Eng- 
land has been supplemented by a sys- 
tem of day colleges besides the resi- 
dent colleges, and the Vice President 
has during the present year allo 
cated out of the Education Vote as 
much money as is necessary for the 
working of his own scheme of day 
colleges, subject to approval by Par- 
liament. What I would suggest to the 
Chief Secretary is that he should, in 
face of the obstruction that has been 
shown to his Bill, deal with the second 
part of his scheme in the same way as 
he dealt with the first—by the use of 
his Executive authority, and that he 
should this autumn make his valuation 
of the colleges as contemplated by the 
Bill, and out of the Education Vote, 
which always contains a sufficient sur- 
plus, should pay this year the first 
instalment towards cancelling thatcapital 
sum which is to be regarded as a debt to 
the colleges from the State. It would 
be quite in keeping with the action of 
the Vice President and in accordance 
with the scheme developed in this Esti- 
mate, and would be justified by Execu- 
tive responsibility in financial matters 
of this kind. 

(8.8.) Toe CHIEF SEORETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The first point raised by 
the hon. Gentleman relates to the 
salaries of the teachers in Ireland. 
That matter has often occupied the 
attention of the Irish Members, and 
successive Governments have endea- 
voured to deal with it. The great 
difficulty in dealing with it has always 
been as to the provision of more money 
to improve the position of the teachers, 
who already, however, get more in pro- 
portion than is given to the teachers of 
the same class in England and Scotland. 
But I am very glad to be able to say 
that the present Government were — 
enabled to give a large sum of money 
last year for increasing the salaries of 
the teachers—£78,000. And the money 
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was given in such a way that the benefit 
is not to be measured by the sum of 
£78,000 only, because it is so distributed 
that it may be made to earn for the 
teachers a contribution from the Go- 
vernment almost corresponding in 
amount. Therefore we may say that 
the Government have directly added to 
the renumeration of the Irish teachers 
last year not merely £78,000, but also a 
large corresponding contribution, which 
the Exchequer is bound to give under 
the existing regulation. With regard to 
the Bill of next Session, I quite agree 
with the views expressed by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, and admit that 
the question of compulsory education is 
a matter of great complexity and delicacy, 
and one that will have to be dealt with 
very carefully, for I can well understand 
that in remote districts compulsory edu- 
cation, in consequence of the habits of 
the people, the long distances they are 
from any school, and other reasons, 
would not only be ineffective, but would 
be very burdensome and repulsive toa 
large number of the people. Whether it is 
wise or not to appoint a Commission’ I 
will consider, but I do not think it will 
be possible in any Bill to parcel out 
the districts where compulsory educa- 
tion should or should not be enforced. 
We must proceed in the matter on some 
easy, intelligible principle, though such 
principles might be somewhat arbitrary. 
The hon. Member referred to the Educa- 
tion Board, and said he thought it should 
have some elective element in it; but I 
think the Board should be compared not 
with Town Councils or County Councils, 
or other bodies which are controlled by 
the elective element, but rather with the 
Education Offices in England and Scot- 
land, and with such Councils as the 
India Council and bodies of that kind, 
in which, so far as I know, the elective 
principle has never been admitted. 
However, this a matter far too large for 
me to adequately grapple with at the 
present moment, and I cannot hold out 
any hope that I shall next year be ina 
position, even if I think it desirable on 
other grounds, to make any proposal to 
disturb the existing arrangements. On 
the next point referred to by the hon. 
Member—that of the model schools— 
1 have to give a somewhat similar 
answer. If those schools are. to be 
interfered with at all I think it 
Mr. A. J- Balfour 
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should be done on different principles. 
to those which apply to other schools. 
I grant that it might be difficult to alto-, 
gether defend the existing scheme or- 
arrangements, but I must say that [ 
think it would be most unwise for any 
Government to interfere with the model, 
schools in Ulster, and, for my own part,. 
I should never think of suggesting or- 
recommending any such policy to the; 
acceptance of the House. As to the- 
alleged monopoly of the sale of books by 
the Education Department, it should be 
stated that the Department allow the. 
schools to purchase their school books any- 
where, provided only that they meet the, 
necessary conditions. The fact simply 
is that the Department is able to supply 
the books at cost price, and, therefore,. 
the school managers find it to their 
pecuniary advantage to purchase their, 
books of the Department. The hon., 
Gentleman met that argument by re- 
marking that, if the children were exa- 
mined only by those books, the mas- 
ters, being paid by results, were prac- 
tically compelled to use them henceforth. 
All I can say is that I will make- 
inquiries into this point, end if I find, 
as I am sure I shall not find, what I may 
describe as any failure of policysuch ashas., 
been described in this matter, I will try 
to remedy the defect as far as possible.. 
With regard to the question of the 
salaries of assistant teachers, the hon. 
Member says they are fixed at arate far: 
lower than the amount they earn by 
their classes. I do not gather he is pre- 
pared tosay that the system is in essence 
wrong, and I take it he will be inclined, 
to agree with me that to pay a man as 
much for undertaking the lessonerous,less . 
burdensome, and less responsible duties: 
of assistant teachers as is paid to the- 
man who runs the concern, simply 
because he is capable of passing the 
higher examination, would be absurd. 
Mr. SEXTON: My point is that it is. 
not fair to treat a man who has climbed 
to the top rung of the ladder of classifi- 
cation exactly as if he remained at the 
bottom. ce 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The danger is: 
this. There are many men quite capable 
of passing the examination and becoming 
teachers who will not take the trouble 
to do so unless the assistant teacherships : 
are made very much less remunerative. 
I will, however, consult with my advisers: 
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as to whether the difference between the 
assistant and the head masters in this 
respect is too wide, and, if so, I will do 
my best to devise a remedy. As to the 
question of sites for school buildings, the 
Treasury are prepared to make advances 
for the whole cost of the site. They are 
prepared to charge a very low rate of 
interest, and of the rate so charged they 
will pay half themselves. These, I think, 
are extremely generous terms, and one 
satisfactory result is that the number of 
applications made for sites has rapidly 
increased of late years. Complaints 
have been made: about the difficulty of 
obtaining sites, but, having gone through 
the reports, I can find no such complaint 
coming from the Board. It may be true, 
as has been said, that nothing short of 
compulsory power will enable us to pro- 
vide sites in all cases where they are 
required. That is a question for con- 
sideration, and if the result of the inquiry 
is to show that the efficiency of many 
schools is destroyed or impaired by the 
fact that a teacher has to live a great 
distance from the place where his 
business is carried on, some remedy will 
have to be provided by this House. I 
have no doubt a system of compulsion, 
carefully safeguarding the interests not 
so much of the owner as of the occupier, 
will be devised. With regard to provid- 
ing the capital sum required for the 
training colleges, the view of the Govern- 
ment was that the best way of doing so 
was to proceed by Bill. It was in that 
view I asked the Treasury to frame the 
Bill which has been discussed at such 
great length, and I still think the course 
I proposed. was the best in the abstract ; 
but when I brought in the Bill I never 
contemplated that it would receive any 
opposition at all, still less thatthere would 
be any opposition of the kind and from 
the quarter of which we have had some 
experience. I frankly admit that the 
course which my hon. Friend opposite and 
‘one or two hon. Friends of mine on the 
Ministerial side thought it their duty to 
take last night-—the course which I under- 
stand they propose to follow on any 
future occasion—renders it necessary, or 
at all events advisable, for me to consider 


whether the Government may not, de- 


parting somewhat from the original 
plan, be content with carrying out the 
practical object, even though that is 
attained in a less theoretically perfect 
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manner than we should desire. I certainl 

have come to the conclusion that that is 
the case. Under the circumstances, J 
think it will probably be more con- 
venient to do that which the Govern- 
ment has a legal right to do. The Bill 
provides ‘substantially for two things. 
It provides that a valuation shall be 
taken of the houses and appurtenances 
of the three denominational training 
colleges, and it provides also that the 
interest of the capital sum so estimated 
shall be paid out of the Votes. It is not 
at all necessary to obtain legal sanction 
for making a valuation, and I propose to 
give instructions immediately to Sir 
John Ball Greene to proceed with the 
work. When that is done, and when 
we are acquainted with the capital sum 
which will be required in order to 
provide the three denominational training 
colleges with what in these discussions 
has been called a free home, I shall then, 
as I understand I have aright to do, pay 
the interest on the money out of the 
Votes which are now being taken. I 
believe there will be ample money for 
the purpose, and, if not, I shall provide 
additional security in any case in next 
year’s Estimate, and I shall provide a 
special head under which this particular 
item of charge can be most conveniently 
taken. That, I hope, will save my hon. 
Friend opposite a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble, and also carry out a policy 
pressed upon me, I repeat, in the main, 
not by the Diocesan Synods, but by the 
United Synod of the Church of Ireland, 
and not on one but on two occasions—a 
policy which I initiated as much for the 
purpose of saving the undenominational 
colleges from the fate which undoubtedly 
awaits them if some such policy is not 
carried as for aiding the denominational 
colleges—a policy which I do not admit 
to be in any sense inconsistent with the 
system of mixed education now pre- 
vailing in Ireland. It is largely because 
I desire that the interests of the Presby- 
terian colleges, which my hon. Friend 
opposite specially represents, should not 
be injured, that I brought forward the 
Bill which has caused so much trouble 
and anxiety, I will not say so much bad 
blood, but so much heated controversy. 
I shall still feel, if and when this policy 
is carried out, that the persons to be 
congratulated upon its consummation 
are not merely or principally those who 
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are interested in Protestant training 
colleges or in Roman Catholic training 
colleges, but those who think with my 
hon. Friend that the educational future 
of Ireland is bound up with the 
ge of the mixed system which 

so long been established in that 
country. (8.45.) 


(9.19.) Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 
bers were not present; House counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 


(9.21.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): I listened with attention and in- 
terest to the speech the Chief Secretary 
has just delivered. In regard to the 
matter of training colleges in Ireland, T 
gather from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he proposes to withdraw 
the Bill which has caused so much feel- 
ing within the last 48 hours, and to 
relieve the House of responsibility until 
he asks for a Vote next Session. He 
proposes to take upon himself the 
responsibility of providing the money, 
and, having done so, will afterwards 
come to Parliament for a Vote. So 
until then the responsibility of Members 
here will cease. To that course I have 
no objection, and I am glad the right 
hon, Gentleman has seen his way to 
remove a bone of contention; but in 
parting with the measure I would give 
it a final kick, though the fundamental 
objection I have will, of course, arise on 
the Vote for Training Colleges in the 
Estimates. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The discussion of 
the Bill now is not permissible. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) and 
the Chief Secretary have discussed the 
whole question 

Tot CHAIRMAN: The intention of 
the Government has been stated, but it 
would not be in order to discuss the 
question. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I do not in- 
tend to discuss the Bill. 
~ Tae CHAIRMAN: It would not be 
in order to discuss the question at all. 

Me. T. W. RUSSELL: I will reserve 
what I have to say until the Motion for 
the withdrawal of the Bill,-and I will 
remain in town for that purpose, merely 
remarking now that without a Bill the 
Chief Secretary cannot touch the Irish 
Church surplus at all. Judging from 
the speech of the hon. Member for 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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West Belfast, the model schools are the 
next educational institutions to be at. 
tacked. There are 29 on the Vote. The 
Chief Secretary says he does not intend 
to allow any attack in the Province of 
Ulster, whichcontainsl4outofthe 29,and _ 
these 14 are, therefore, safe as long as the 
right hon. Gentleman remains in hig. 
present state of mind. But there are 
model schools outside Ulster which have 
as good a right to be maintained as those 
within it. There is one in Dublin which 
is as great a success as that at Belfast, 
and ought equally to be maintained. 
The same is true of the. schools at Cork 
and other large centres of population, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will think twice before laying his hands. 
on schools which provide a first-class. 
education. I admit that there are 
schools which are less successful, but 
that is because the Roman Catholic 
clergy will not allow children to attend 
them. Even these were successful while 
they had the support of the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; but since these clergy 
have turned against them and do not 
allow Catholic children to attend they 
have been failures. Still, outside Ulster 
there are schools that deserve to be main~ 
tained if the cost is not too great. [Mr, 
A. J. Batrour: Hear, hear!] The 
Vote includes £10,000 for the Marl- 
borough Street Training College, and 
£21,000 for the other three colleges. 
Marlborough Street College commenced 
training teachers in 1833, and has trained 
altogether 11,868, or an average of 201 
ayear. St.'Patrick’s, which received an 
endowment in 1883, in seven years has 
trained 593, or an average of 84. The 
Lady of Mercy College has trained 620, 
or an average of 88. There appears to 
be.a disproportion between these averages. 
and the grants voted. I coincide with 
what the hon. Member for West Belfast 
has said as to an Education Bill next. 
year, and the Chief Secretary must not, 
take me as hostile to that. I am quite . 
prepared to discuss the Irish education 
question, but not at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, and I hope the House has seen 
the last of these efforts to get the Irish 
Estimates through by throwing a bone, 
to the Irish Members. 

(9.30.) Mr. SEXTON : The hon. Mem- 
ber, as is usual with him when he wants 
to push a case, has not recited all the 
facts and figures that are relevant. The. 
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hon. Member apparently has not noticed 
the explanation which is given in the 
foot-note. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I mentioned | in 
the average attendance in seven years. 

Mr. SEXTON : There is no meaning 
in the hon. Member’s allusions, unless;he 
means it to be inferred that there is 
something unfair in the proportion 
awarded to Marlborough Street College. 
We find that the average attendance 
at; Marlborough Street College is 99 
men and 99 women, and in the others, 
184 men and 214 women; that is the 
arithmetical explanation of the figures 
£10,000 and £21,000. The money for 
Marlborough Street College is calculated 
at the same rates as in the case of the 
other colleges—on the attendance. 

(9.32.) Corons, NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
The Chief Secretary has hinted at the 
course he might pursue; he has not 
positively stated that he will abandon 
the Training Colleges Bill, but has only 
said that he may do so. We have re- 


frained from discussing Irish Votes in 
order to allow the Bill to come on, and 
that people might understand the tactics 
of the Ulster Members. If the right hon. 


Gentleman does not proceed with the 
Bill he will have got a good many Irish 
Votes on false pretences. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: This discussion is 
quite irregular. 

CotoneL NOLAN: Well, I suppose we 
who are not on the Treasury Bench are 
not in order, but I submit if the Chief 
Secretary makes a statement we should 
be allowed reference to it. I have my- 
self refrained from making a good many 
speeches during the last few days in the 
hope that the Bill would be brought on. 
But, of course, if it is not brought on we 
have no longer any responsibility, and 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone will 
have his way. Next year we do not 
know what new arrangement or com- 
bination of Parties may arise. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman must confine himself 
to matters pertinent to the Vote. 

Cotonen NOLAN : The Commissioners 
of Education have reported upon the 
training colleges, and I wish to’ point 
out how few there are in Ireland for 
denominational education, whereas in 
England out of 41 training colleges 
something like 38 are conducted on 
denominational principles. Such is the 
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existing state of facts as indicated by 
the Commissioners, a state of facts so 
bad that I think we would be justified 
a reduction of the Vote for 
the salary of the Commissioners. Still, 
I admit the Commissioners are pains~ 
taking men, and I see no advantage in 
taking that course now. Now, as to 
model schools. The hon. Member has 
spoken in praise of model schools, and I 
am willing to let him have his way with 
the model schools in some districts ;. 
there is a large portion of Ulster as to 
which I would raise no question. I 
would raise no question whatever about 
model schools in localities where Pro- 
testants are in the majority, but Iam 
opposed to them in other parts of the 
country, because they are se very ex- 
pensive. They cost a great deal more 
for each child educated than the ordi- 
nary national schools, and why skould 
this additional expense. be incurred ? 
Why should you insist on paying more 
for children being educated in a certain 
way—that is, alongside other children of 
a different religious persuasion and 
against the wish of the parents? It 
is positively unfair towards the parents 
of children who wish to have religious 
and secular education combined. This 
is the state of the case outside Ulster. 
In some of the schools the teaching is 
well done, but this is a fresh injustice in 
this way : it swells the statistics of the 
highly - paid teachers for ordinary 
national schools. When you look at 
the scales of payment you find that » 
few are moderately well paid, and the 
greater number of these belong to the 
model schools, so that it appears as if 
the ordinary school teachers are slightly 
better paid than they actually are. But 
the principal object for which I rose was 
to call attention to what I consider the 
leading feature in Irish education. One 
of its greatest, most fatal imperfections. 
is the low rate of payment to national 
school teachers. The Chief Secretary 
has taken credit to the Government for 
having given £78,000 towards the pay- 
ment of Irish teachers, but really that is 
not aconcession to Irish teachers ; it is only 
a recognition of a tribute to the spirit 
of the age. The English Commissioners. 
point out that the average rate of pay 
in 1870 was £94 2s. 1d., and that now ° 
it is £119 18s. 3d. Look at that 
enormous rise‘in England. I will not. 
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say it has been so all over the world. I 
believe in America schoolmasters have 
been well paid for the last 20 or 30 
years ; but irish teachers have shared in 
the rise to a very small extent, and they 
are not now anything like so well paid 
as the English teachers. It is said by 
some people that it is cheaper to live in 
Ireland, but that is a mistake so far as 
the class of people to which teachers 
belong are concerned. To a man who 
keeps servants and horses living may be 
cheaper than in the same position in 
England. But that does not apply to 
the schoolmaster, who finds all the 
articles of consumption as dear as in 
England, I doubt if house rent is much 
cheaper ; and while a third of the teachers 
in England get houses rent free, not more 
than a sixth of the teachers in Ireland 
have houses supplied by the managers 
of schools. It is extremely difficult for 
a national schoolmaster to get a: resi- 
dence. The average pay of the immense 
bulk of the teachers in Ireland is only 
£78, whilst it is £119 in England, anda 
great deal more in Scotland. Two- 
thirds of the teachers in England get 
over £100, while only one-fourth of the 
masters in Ireland receive that amount. 
It is evident that the Irish schoolmaster 
is very badly treated relatively to his 
brother teacher in this country. It is 
sometimes said the English teacher is a 
better educated man. Well, the Irish 
schoolmasters make no unreasonable 
claim. The Irish teachers declare that 
they are willing to pass the same 
examination as the English school- 
masters, and agree not to ask the same 
salaries unless they succeed ; and I be- 
lieve they would do so, for Irishmen hold 
their own inallcompetitiveexaminations. 
The Chief Secretary says that suffi- 
cient money is not given from local re- 
sources in Ireland. There is a miscon- 
ception on this point. In consequence 
of Ireland being a Catholic country the 
contributions often take a different form 
from those given in England. Take, for 
example, the schools of the Christian 
Brothers. They only receive a very 
small contribution from the State under 
the Science and Art Vote, and they 
educate something like an average of 
8,000 children. The contributions to 
these schools, and the money paid for 
‘the maintenance of convents belonging 
4o the teaching Orders are really sub- 
Colonel Nolan 
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scriptions in aid of education, but thege 
contributions are not taken into account 
as such. I admit that subscriptions in 
England are larger; there are old grants 
in England, and sothere were once in 
Ireland, but they were confiscated a 
couple of centuries ago.. You have a 
rich Established Church in England, 
and Churchmen, greatly to their honour, 
subscribe largely to education. The 
Catholic clergy make contributions, but 
their incomes are nothing like so solid or 
so large as the incomes of the clergy of 
the Established Church in England. 
Take these things into account when 
you reproach Ireland for the smallness 
of her local contributions towards edu- 
cation, My contention is this: That 
when the State has taken on itself the 
duty of educating the children of the 
people, then the State has taken on 
itself the duty of seeing that the social 
condition of the schoolmaster is a proper 
one. The social condition of the school- 
master in Ireland is not sufficiently 
elevated, and that is chiefly due to the 
fact that he is underpaid, receiving only 
75 per cent. of what is given to school- 
masters in a corresponding position in 
England. This I consider a very great 
grievance, and it is at the root of all the 
faults of Irish education. The Irish 
people value education quite as much 
as do the people of England ; and con- 
sidering the difficulties of getting their 
children to school, their poverty, and the 
sparseness of population in rural dis- 
tricts, the long distances that children 
have to be sent, the attendances show that 
the people value education. Though 
the position of the English schoolmaster 
is so much better, though the Irish 
schoolmaster is underpaid, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is going to give a very 
large sum to the English schoolmaster 
directly, and not a penny is going this 
year to the Irish schoolmaster. That 
is to be the state of facts for the 
next six months, and I do not know that 
it is going to be better afterwards. [Mr. 
GoscHen: Why?] If the right hon. 
Gentleman imagines that any large 
portion of the grant will find its way 
into the teachers’ pockets he under- 
estimates the intercepting powers 

management in Ireland. I shall be glad 
if it should be otherwise. In England 
the school pence are paid tolerably well ; 
in Ireland the payment is very irregular, 
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and managers, I think, have been in the 
habit of returning accounts that repre- 
sent more than they actually receive. 
You are not going to give them money 
for the next six months; you are going 
to improve the position of the better- 
paid English schoolmaster—I do not say 
he is paid too well—and you leave the 
Irish schoolmaster in his present im- 
poverished condition. Of course, the 
question of obtaining sites for teachers’ 
residences is an important one. I 
agree that very often there is as 
much difficulty with the occupier as 
with the owner. I -. think Irish 
Members have done their duty in this 
respect. We have exhausted all our 
powers. Many Bills have we moved the 
Second Reading of on Wednesday after- 
noons ; we have done all we could, but 
it seems to be a task beyond the powers 
of private Members. The present Chief 
Secretary, who is a friend to education 
in Ireland, should draft a Bill for com- 
pulsory acquisition of land ; and if it offers 
reasonable compensation to landlord and 
tenant, I do not think any portion of the 
community will object. On another 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, I cannot speak so boldly 
as he did. Compulsory education in 
Ireland will be a very dangerous experi- 
ment. There is a strong feeling against 
it—I do not say among the majority ; 
but there is a strong outcry against 
the prospect of members of the Irish 
Constabulary running after little chil- 
dren and bringing them before 
the Magistrate for not attending 
school. Much ill-feeling will be en- 
gendered by such prosecutions, and I 
doubt if the remedy will not be worse 
than the disease. Nearly all the children 


_do go to school; and where attendance is 


irregular—for instance, in mountainous 
districts—the Chief Secretary says there 
will be exemption. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; but the 
worst attendance is in towns. 


Cotone,. NOLAN: Well, I speak from 
experience in small towns, where I know 
that, simply from the influence of public 
opinion, children do attend extremely 
well ; but, of course, in large towns 
the effect of the feeling among the 
community is lost. On the whole, 
I do not see that there is any great 
necessity for compulsion. Certainly 
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you cannot have compulsion unless 
you take the greatest care in the 
arrangement of the denominational 
system. Prosecutions will arouse strong 
religious feelings, and much trouble 
will ensue. The great grievance is not 
the unsatisfactory attendance of scholars, 
but the inadequate pay of the teachers 
and the bad placing of the schools. Of 
course, if you could map out the country 
into educational districts, you could place 
schools according to the configuration of 
the country and to the population. In 
Ireland the position of the school is 
generally determined by the position of 
the church—a convenient arrangement 
if the church stood in the midst of the 
population; but in most cases the diffi- 
culty of getting land has been such 
that the priest has put the church not 
where it would be most convenient, but 
upon the only piece of ground he could 
get. If the Chief Secretary should 
adopt the suggestion of a Commission of 
Inquiry into matters relating to educa- 
tion in Ireland, I hope there will be 
upon it a strong minority representing 
popular principles in Ireland. There is 
another long-standing grievance which 
I hope will receive the attention of the 
Chief Secretary. There are some Re- 
ligious Orders whose schools come under 
the Department and get assistance, but 
that is not the case with the schools of 
the Christian Brothers—a most useful 
body of men, who educate some 8,000- 
children. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork N.): More than: 
that—30,000. 


CotoneL NOLAN: I believe I am 
under-estimating. It is a standing 
grievance that the Christian Brothers, 
who give the best education toa very 
large number of children in the South 
and West of Ireland, do not receive any 
assistance from the State, except, to a 
small extent, through the Science and 
Art Department. I do not say that it 
is worth while the Christian Brothers 
insisting on the objection which prevents 
this assistance being given; but I do 
think that an arrangement might be 
arrived at. The Christian Brothers have 
no objection to receive Protestant 
children into their schools, and do not 
insist on their receiving religious edu- 
cation, but they consider it necessary to 
keep in their schoolrooms certain 
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symbols of their faith, a crucifix and a 
few pictures. Surely the difficulty 
ought to be overcome in some way, and 
the State might afford assistance to the 
education of the poorest children in the 
country. These Brothers are most useful 
servants of the State, and I say unhesi- 
tatingly that either the Government or 
the Christian Brothers ought to change 
their rules. I would as soon offer my 
advice to the Christian Brothers as to the 
Government in this respect, although I 
do not know that either side would 
receive it. I believe it is only a technical 
matter which prevents this teaching 
body from receiving assistance, and it is 
an absurd thing not to bring it under 
the rules. It must be borne in mind 
that by refusing contributions to this 
body you are punishing not merely the 
Christian Brothers but also the children 
who are going to the schools, who 
ought to have better accommoda- 
tion, and the people of the towns 
in which they live, because they 
have to contribute largely towards the 
support of the Brothers. The Brothers 
have a little money of their own and 
they live very frugally, but really 
they have to be maintained by the 
congregations. I look upon this as a 
most impértant point, and I should like 
to have some explanation of it. If we 
have some expression of opinion from 
the right hon. Gentleman it may turn 
out that the reasons they do not get 
State allowances are not of such real 
consequence, and that some way may be 
found out of the difficulty. There are 
more than 30,000 children in Ireland 
receiving a solid education from the 
Brothers, and I think some recognition 
should be given of that education by the 
State. We now have a unique oppor- 
tunity of doing it—now that a very 
large sum of money is being given to 
education. I am-anxious to see the 
whole of this £200,000 given to Ireland, 
devoted to primary education, and I 
think that a fair share of it should go to 
the Christian Brothers. 

*(10.5.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): One 
matter referred. to by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is worthy of serious 
consideration—that of the Christian 
Brothers. There is no Religious Order 
in the world which commends itself so 
rhuch to every class as the Christian 
Brothers, especially those in Ireland. 

Colonel Nolan 
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They have had some gifted Irishmen 
among them, such as Gerald Griffin; 
they give their lives to the teaching of 
the poor, and it does seem to be an 
anomaly that these self-sacrificing men 
should be deprived of any share in the 
grant owing to the rule of the Ednu- 
as to religious 
symbols. I do not believe there is any- 
body in Ireland—not even Protestants 
—who would consider it a grievance if 
the rule in this respect were relaxed. [ 
cannot say whether or not the point isa 
merely technical one, but it does seem 
to me that as the Christian Brothers 
have adhered to it so long, it is hardly 
fair to expect them to change the whole 
system and form of their schools. The 
Christian Brothers being excluded from 
all the benefits of primary education 
have applied themselves to compete with 
other schools in secondary education, 
and that is not always good for the 
pupils, as it leads to some children 
being forced, and to their receiving an 
education not suited to their course of 
life. It leads to inspiring children with 
ambition, which they have not after- 
wards the means of satisfying. To 
come to another point. 1 think we 
right hon. Gentle- 
man, in replying to the hon. Member 
for West Belfast, to say that he 
would take into favourable considera- 
tion the proposal that a School 
Commission should be appointed to 
inquire into certain questions connected 
with the system of education in Ireland 
—especially with a view to seeing how 
far and in what way compulsory educa- 
tion can best be adopted in that country. 
With regard to the introduction of com- 
pulsory education, the great difficulty 
will be in finding an authority to enforce 
compulsory attendance rather than in 
laying down rules. In some parts of 
Ireland the diffieulties will be very great. 
The right hon. Gentleman is inclined to 
confine the experiment to the towns, and 
it is in the small towns that compulsion 
is most required. The attendance in 
some of the smaller towns is not at all 
what it should be, and in these cases 
especially something is wanted ; but the 
great difficulty would be to arrange how 
compulsion is to be enforced. I am very 
much afraid that unless care is taken in 
framing the measure we shall have 
another outburst of those peculiar ideas 
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of religious toleration which were ex- 
emplified last night by those antiquated 
bigots— 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
*Mr. KNOX: Then, I will say we 
shall have further speeches from gentle- 
men who expressed views of antiquated 
bigotry last night. I refer tosuch Mem- 
bers as the hon. Member for Camberwell 
(Mr. Kelly) and the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell). It 
is understood that the reason. why this 
action is to be taken, if possible, to en- 
force compulsory education in Ireland 
is that a certain sum will be available 
next year for the increase of the salaries 
of the national teachers corresponding to 
the decrease in their present income 
owing to the abolition of fees. Of course 
tkere are fees in the country districts as 
well as in the towns, and I should like 
an assurance from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he does not intend the 
abolition of fees to apply only to districts 
where compulsion is enforced. It is in 
remote country districts thatthe teachers 
at present lead such a severe life. There 
are an extraordinary number of them 
who receive less than £1 a week, and 
who have to eke out their livelihood by 
getting their wives to keep shops and by 
occupying themselves with business out- 
side the work of teaching which seriously 
interferes with their efficiency. The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that it 
will be impossible next year to introduce 
the principle of election in the Education 
Board. That may be so, but the right 
hon. Gentleman might to a great extent 
improve its composition by making the 
Catholic portion of it more representative 
ofthe feelings of the majority of the people. 
At present the Catholic portion are not 
in accord with the views of the Repre- 
sentatives for Ireland in this House, and 
I cannot think that that is a natural 
state of things. Without introducing 
the principle of election, it would be 
possible, as vacancies arise, to make this 
rd more in accordance with the 
feelings of the people. With regard to 
the books used in the elementary 
schools in Ireland, the right hon. 
Gentleman did not seem to understand 
how ridiculous the position is, and 
Seemed to think that it was possible 
for the school managers to use what 
books they liked. That, as a matter of 
fact, is not the case. The rules of the 
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Board specify the reading books to be 
adopted, and they say that those books 
only shall be used which are prescribed 
and actually drawn up under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioners of Education. 
The books absolutely prescribed in the 
schools are not only antiquated, but are 
about the most ludicrous things ever 
brought out in any country for the 
education of youth. They are dull; 
they teach nothing; they have no 
literary merit; they are selected from 
the worst authors in point of style. 
Then, is it too much to expect that some 
relaxation should be made in the rules 
which prevent the history of Ireland 
and any other history being taught in 
Irish primary schools? It is true that 
the history of the Jews may be taught 
—in an ordinary unsectarian way—but 
every other history is absolutely pro- 
scribed. It is true that a certain 
number of pupil teachers and training 
college pupils are examined in history, 
but I have looked through the papers 
that have been set for the examinations 
in history, and I must say that anything 
more out of date could hardly be ima- 
gined that the questions proposed. In 
one large batch of papers the only ques- 
tion I could find relating to the history 
of Ireland was a question dealing with 
the condition of things before the intro- 
duction of Christianity. I suppose that 
the examiners thought that at any 
period subsequent to the introduction of 
Christianity sectarian matters had been 
so introduced into the history of Ireland 
that it was dangerous to set a question. 
So far as the pupils in the eiementary 
schools are concerned, they are not 
allowed to learn anything about 
history at all. In LKEngland it is 
entirely different, and I venture 
to suggest that the rules which are 
in force in England with regard to 
reading books may, with some little 
modification, be applied to schools in Ire- 
land. The rule in England is to bring 
in history in two ways. In the first 
place, the history of England may be 
used as an alternative for reading books 
in the fourth and higher standards, 
these books not being prescribed, but 
being chosen by the school managers, 
and in the next place it is taught 
directly. I would suggest that reading 
books should be used in Ireland deal- 
ing with the history of that country 
2L2 
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—so long, of course, as the books were 
not obviously unsuitable. There are 
many histories of Ireland of a com- 
paratively simple kind that might be 
used in the higher standards. Take the 
well-known history of D’Arcey McGee. 
This, ifrevised by modern scholars, might 
very well be used without offending the 
political or religious susceptibilities of 
most people in Ireland. The effect of 
proscribing the history of Ireland is 
that in some parts of the country there 
is less known about the history of Ireland 
than about the history of almost any 
other country. In the City of Belfast it 
is only in the back streets that you can 
find in a bookshop any book dealing 
with the history of Ireland, and this is 
due in a great degree to the fact that the 
history of Ireland is proscribed in the 
Irish schools. I should not have the 
slightest objection to the use even of a 
history of Ireland which did not entirely 
accord with the political views which 
personally I hold. Whatever Irish 
history were taught would be better 
than none. I once met a person who 
having read Froude’s History of the 


English in Ireland said that if all therein 
contained were true it would make her 


become a Home Ruler. I do believe 
that if the facts are given, however 
anti-Irish the spirit in which they are 
written, they would not have an anti- 
Irish effect. _ At present it is nothing less 
than a scandal that children in Irish 
schools are not allowed to read history 
in any form. Not only ought it to be 
introduced as an alternative reading 
book, but history should be introduced 
as an optional subject in which the 
teachers canearnthegrant. In England 
the teacher can earn 4s. a head on 
this subject, and why should not 
the same rule prevail in Ireland? 
I would suggest that if a School 
Commission is appointed it should 
inquire generally into the present system 
of prescribing the books to be used by 
the pupils. I venture to think that a 
worse system could not be introduced. J 
believe it is 40 years since the books 
now in use were first drawn up, and the 
result is that the science lessons taught 
are absolutely nonsensical. I venture to 
think that if education in Ireland is to 
be put upon a sound basis these books 
should be abolished as soon as pos- 
sible. 
Mr. Knox 


{COMMONS} 
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*(10.26.) Mr. LEA (Londonderry, §.) ; 
The hon. Gentleman has suggested that 
the Christian Brothers in Ireland should 
be relieved from some of the rules of the 
Education Board in Ireland; but that 
seems to me an absurd proposal. It is 
not for the State to lay down rules for 
a particular body. The State grants 
money and lays down general conditions 
on which that money can be received, 
and it is for the religious bodies who 
wish to obtain a share of it to conform to 
the conditions. I do not undervalue the 
work the Christian Brothers do ; but, at 
the same time, it is quite impossible for 
the State to make an exception in their 
behalf. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel Nolan) has to-night had an 
opportunity of letting off that steam 
which for two or three days has been 
accumulating, so much to his discom- 
fort, but I doubt whether the Chief 
Secretary will thank him for having 
told us that he and his friends have held 
their tongues for three days in conse- 
quence of what has been given in the 
endowment of the training colleges. On 
that subject I would ask the Chief Secre- 
tary whether I have correctly understood 
him. I understand that he proposes not 
to obtain the money by means of a Bill, 
but to enlarge the Vote for Education 
next year. Well, he will do that on his 
own responsibility ; and it will be open 
to those who have opposed him on this 
subject to move a reduction in the pro- 
posed Vote next Session. That policy is 
entirely on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
responsibility, and 1 and my friends are 
relieved by the course he intends to 
pursue. I should be glad if the Chief 
Secretary can see his way to give 
£180,000 or £200,000 to the teachers, 
which they are entitled to under the 
arrangements of this year. 

(10.29.) Mr. FLYNN: As to the 
Christian Brothers, the hon. Member is 
under a misconception. Let me inform 
him that they took up the work of pri- 
mary education in Ireland 30 years 
before the National Board was esta- 
blished. The Christian Brothers have 
been in existence for 90 years, and have 
now over 78 establishments and be- 
tween 30,000 and 35,000 pupils 
attending them. It is acknowledged 
that the primary education given by 
that body would be difficult to beat 
in any part of Great Britain. The 
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elementary, English, mathematical, and 
scientific education given by the 
Brothers is acknowledged by all experts 
in these matters to be superior to any- 
thing of the kind in England. We are 
justified in asking that something should 
be done to assist this most deserving 
body. I do not know whether the 
Christian Brothers, if they read a re- 
port of these proceedings, will be at all 
obliged to the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan), who appears 
to think that the objection of the Order 
arises on a mere technicality. The 
Christian Brothers are perfectly willing 
to submit to all the reasonable require- 
ments of the Board, but they will not 
remove those religious symbols that form 
the distinctive mark of their association. 
The Chief Secretary will remember 
that two years ago we called his atten- 
tion to this matter, and claimed for the 
Christian Brothers some share in the 
primary education grant. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave a more or less 
favourable reply ; but it was not essen- 
tially definite. We referred him to the 


Reports of various Committees on the 


subject. The real point of difference be- 
tween the Christian Brothers and the 
Board is this: The Board give grants to 
schools that are practically denomina- 
tional, to schools under the control of 
various orders of nuns for the teaching 
of girls; but the religious teaching is 
given at certain hours, and they obtain 
grants for primary education. The 
Christian Brothers are willing to submit 
their books for the approval of the Com- 
missioners, they are prepared for the in- 
spection of their schools, and for exami- 
nations, and are prepared to fulfil every 
reasonable requirement, and in view 
of what they are doing and have 
done for the cause of education, 
I do not think it is asking too 
much when we appeal for a relaxation 
of the rule in their favour, enabling 
them to get a little of the additional 
money to be devoted to primary educa- 
tion. I 
£78,000 provided by Parliament last 
year has not yet been divided among 
school teachers. Reference has been 
made to the books used in the National 
schools, and I agree they are a discredit 
to any educational system. They are 
out of date, as dry and uninteresting as 
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can be imagined. The Chief Secretary 
shuddered at the idea of reading through 
the books during the recess, and I would 
not suggest that such a punishment 


‘should be inflicted upon him; but such 


a task might be entrusted to a Lord of 
the Treasury, or, say, the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, whose duties are not very 
onerous, and I am quite sure that the 
report would be that they are the 
dullest and most absurd compilations 
ever put before children. 

(10.38.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I will not go into the com- 
parison presented by the amount devoted 
to national education and to other pur- 
poses in these Votes. Much has been said 
on the teachers’ salaries, and much may 
be said on behalf of the children who 
are taught. The question of books was 
raised many years ago by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), when, I think, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bridgeton 
(Sir G. Trevelyan) was Chief Secretary ; 
and now, when the present Chief Secre- 
tary contemplates a new departure in 
Irish education, it is fitting that we 
should say a few words on this topic, 
though the time and circumstances of the 
Session do notadmit of full discussion. 
I desire to offer a general protest against 
the system of education in Ireland. If 
we are going to have compulsory 
attendance, then I say we must provide 
the children with some better instruction 
in the schools into which they are 
forced. The books contain the greatest 
nonsense imaginable. What is the ad- 
vantage a child will get from reading 
Dr. Whateley’s nonsense cn political 
economy. Why are the children tortured 
with spelling and grammar and 
geography in the form presented in 
these books? What the children ought 
to be taught first is to read, but under 
the system of spelling it takes five years 
to teach a child to read, whereas in 
other countries a child can be taught to 
read in 12 months. If you take up the 
grammar in the Irish National schools, 
you will find that nothing more difficult 
could be put into the hands of children. 
What interest can be excited in the 
mind of a child by a ‘demonstrative 
adjective pronoun ;” what is the use of 
burdening his memory with the height 
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of the Himalayas? Let the Commis- 
sioners turn their attention to the 
system pursued in France, and I believe 
also in Germany; let them teach the 
child something of the body he runs 
about in, the sky over him, the earth 
under him ; something that will enlarge 
his mind and awaken his interest, and 
banish much of the nonsense of so-called 
education. If you are going to make 
education compulsory, we have a right 
to ask what you are going to teach the 
children. The least we can ask you to 
do is to give them an education that will 
be of some good to the children. 
Especially with regard to a country 
where music was so much cultivated 
formerly, something ought to be done to 
sweeten the peoples’ lives by bringing 
them up with a knowledge of the old 
melodies which prevailed in the country 
some years ago. There is in Ireland Dr. 
Joyce, a man of enormous range of 
knowledge, in thorough sympathy with 
the people, and whether the airs are 
Munster airs or Ulster airs, he has 
-practically a knowledge of them all. 
Dr. Joyce has produced the Irish airs in 
a series of volumes, which must have 
cost him immense pains and labour. A 
man like Dr. Joyce ought to be put in 
the front of the educational system of 
Ireland. 

(10.47.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
certainly agree with the spirit which has 
animated the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in the remarks he has just made, 
and I must express my hearty concur- 
rence with the general sentiments he has 
expressed. For grammar I have a 
respectful toleration, and for spelling a 
hearty aversion. As far as music is 
concerned, my own opinion is that the 
more music is taught in the primary 
schools, not of Ireland only, but of 
England and Scotland too, the more 
brightness shall we introduce into the 
lives of the people. With regard to the 
books used in the primary schools, I 
desire to supply an omission in my 
earlier speech by stating that I under- 
stand the books are at this time under- 
going careful revision—[‘‘ By whom? ”] 
—by the authorities of the Board ; and 
I have no doubt that many of the defects 
that have been adverted to will be 
removed. The statement that Irish 
history ought to be more largely taught 

Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Ido not wish to traverse in any dogmatic 
way. But there would be some difficulty 
in getting Catholics and Protestants to 
accept the same version of certain historic 
events, such as the Revolution of 1641, 
the Rebellion of 1688, and the Union of 
1800. I gladly recognise the service of 
the Christian Brothers to the cause of 
education, but it will hardly be held that 
bevause the Christian Brothers decline to 
make their rules consonant with those of 
the Department, therefore the Depart- 
ment must make its rules consonant with 
those of the Christian Brothers. I¢ is 
not as if the rules of the Department are 
of so rigid a character that no Monastic 
Orders find it possible to come under 
them. The French Order of the Christian 
Brothers have come under them, and a 
great number of Monastic and Conventual 
Institutions have no difficulty in ar- 
ranging their course of education so as to 
earn the Government grant. I think I 
have explained earlier that the Vote will 
be sufficient to meet the interest that 
will accrue upon the capital sum 
determined upon by the valuers in the 
cease of the training colleges. If it is not, 
there will have to be a Supplementary 
Estimate next year ; and, of course, the 
Vote will have to be introduced in the 
ordinary Estimates. The capital sum 
will not. have to be provided at all. 
What will be provided is an amount of 
annuities which will pay the interest 
and repay the capital in 35 years. So 
far as this year is concerned, I am con- 
tent to take on my _ shoulders the 
responsibility which hon. Members have 
thrown upon me. 

(10.54.) Coronet NOLAN: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say what is the 
action on the part of the Christian 
Brothers that prevents them coming 
under the rules of the Department? I 
have some knowledge on the subject, but 
I think some official statement might 
possibly go a certain distance towards 
removing the objection. 

Mr. FLYNN: I am in a position 
to say that the Christian. Brothers 
are prepared to make very large con- 
cessions. They will submit, for in- 
stance, to an examination of books 
to show results, and everything of that 
kind. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said tliat convent schools have come 
under the National Board. Let me 
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point out that the Christian Brothers 
have been engaged in teaching in Ireland 
for 90 years, and that short of an 
absolute surrender on one particular 
question of principle they are prepared 
to comply with every reasonable re- 
quirement of the Commissioners of 
National Education. 

Mr. LEA: In view of the desire 
to bring the Session to a close, I 
and my hon. Colleague (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) have no intention of continuing 
the discussion in respect to the training 
colleges. We will reserve anything we 
have got to say until next Session. May 
Task, however, if we are to understand 
that when the Bill is reached to-night 
the Order will be discharged ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly; 
the Bill will not be proceeded with; 
but I am not sure whether the Motion 
will be made to-night for the discharge 
of the Order. As to the Christian 
Brothers, I believe I am right in saying 
that the essential point of difference—the 
ground of separation—at this moment 
has relation to the use of symbols. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: With regard to 
the valuation which is to be made of the 
buildings, will the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether the work is to be entrusted 
to the Board of Works, or are the 
Government going to proceed under the 
Public Works Loan Act, 1889 ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The intention 
is to entrust the work to Sir J. B. 
Green. 

Mr. MORTON: I should like the 
right hon. Gentleman to be good enough 
to explain how it is that the office in 
Dublin costs so much more than the 


Scotch Office. 
Vote agreed to. 


3. £3,028, to complete the sum for 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 

(11.4.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I desire 
to ask what are the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the vacancies 
that must be created in the teaching staffs 
of these colleges under the Civil Service 
tules? As I hold that the Queen’s 
Colleges will never meet with anything 
like approval, I do not feel entitled to 
make the same strong representation as 
if I were a supporter of them; at the 
same time, from the point of view of 
public policy, it is extremely desirable— 


{Jury 31, 1891} 
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as at some time these colleges will have 
to be abolished—that in staffing them we 
should have men who will not neces- 
sarily be laid on the table, but can be 
used in the creation of another system 
by, say, a Home ‘Rule Parliament. We 
could not depend on the existing staff if 
you are going to appoint gentlemen hos- 
tile to the feelings and religious con- 
victions of the people. 

(11.7.) Mr. SEXTON: I should 
like to ascertain whether the case 
of Professor Pye has been  con- 
sidered. _ He is a gentleman who, 
by the alteration of the University 
Act, has suffered considerable hardships, 
and I think the Government should con- 
sider the possibility of mitigating his 
position. The Queen’s Colleges cost the 
country about £40,000 a year, and are 
regarded as institutions in which mixed 
education is maintained. I do not think 
the system can be called a success. The 
Queen’s College, Belfast, is practically a 
Presbyterian college, and the staff of 
the college is, 1 believe, Presbyterian. 
I should not complain of that, if the 
colleges of Galway and Cork, both of 
which are in Roman Catholic districts, 
were officered by Catholics for Catholic 
students. I am disposed to think that 
the only way out of the difficulty will 
be to give Queen’s College, Belfast, 
to the Presbyterians, possibly as the 
centre of a Presbyterian University, 
and in the same way to give the 
Galway and Cork Colleges to the 
Roman Catholics. As to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway, it is situated in the heart 
of a Catholic province, and the ‘in- 
tention of Parliament in founding the 
college was to afford the means of Uni- 
versity education to the Catholic popula- 
tion. In that respect it is a total failure. 
The total number of students at the 
college is about 100, of whom not a 
dozen are Catholics. Of the staff, the 
President and the Standing Committee 
are all Protestants, and out of 15 pro- 
fessors only three are Catholics. This 
college is maintained at a cost of 
£12,000 a year, and it is time for 
Parliament to consider whether it is 
any longer justified in spending this 
large sum to no purpose. The Cork and 
Galway Colleges have been rejected ty 
the population of the districts in whie 
they are situated, and consequently 
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their educational efficiency is low. The 
students at Belfast have acquitted them- 
selves honourably; while the students at 
Blackrock have shown themselves, by 
the honours which they have won at 
the examinations, to be better students 
and better scholars, although they have 
to provide their own educational 
machinery and go for examination 
before the professors who educate their 
rivals. I object to these Queen’s Colleges 
root and branch, and shall take every 
opportunity to end them. 

(11.16.) Mr. RENTOUL (Down, 
E.): I wish to call attention to a 
grievance which has existed since the 
time of the abolition of Queen’s Uni- 
versity ; and I am sure that my hon. 
Friend, although he objects to Queen’s 
Colleges root and branch, will bear me 
out in the statement I am about to make. 
Queen’s Colleges were first opened in the 
year 1849, and in 1852 they were 


formed into a University, ,the professors 
appointed to the Queen’s College be- 
coming professors of Queen’s University 
and examiners for the Royal University. 
I think my hon. Friend rather under- 
stated his case when he complained of 


the Queen’s College professors acting as 
University examiners. I wish, how- 
ever, to refer to one particular case of 
hardship. The case came before the 
Dublin Courts. It is that of Professor 
Pye, of Queen’s College, who, it so hap- 
pens, labours under the great disadvan- 
tage of being both a Nationalist and a 
Roman Catholic. He is one of the 
ablest men in Ireland at the present 
time. It has been my good fortune, under 
the Irish system of mixed education, to 
enjoy his intimate acquaintance. I was 
a student at the time he took a high and 
distinguished degree in medicine; he 
secured a gold medal and first honours, 
and I believe is the only Doctor of 
Medicine who was specially compli- 
mented by the Lord Lieutenant. Shortly 
after he applied for and obtained the 
appointment of Professor of Anatomy at 
Queen’s College, Galway, and although 
he might have started as a medical man 
in the town, and secured the first prac- 
tice, he devoted himself solely to the 
duties of his professorship. His income 
ranged from £700 to £800 a year. In 
1863 an arrangement was made under 
which the professors, whose classes were 
Mr. Sexton 
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largely attended, should accept a smaller 
annual endowment from the College. 
In his case the endowment was fixed at 
£200, and the fees amounted to between 
£500 and £600. Last year, however, 
they fell to £130. Why has the num- 
ber of students diminished so seriously ? 
Professor Pye is still looked upon as 
being as able a man as when he was 
first appointed. The reason is, that up 
to 1882 every student who intended 
to graduate in Queen’s University was 
compelled to attend the Queen’s Colleges 
classes. The fees each student had to 
pay amounted to 12 guineas, and in 
addition there was a fee of £7 or £8 
more for practical anatomy. But when 
the Royal University was established no 
such rule was laid down. Any student 
can graduate at that University, no 
matter at what college he attended ; and 
since that year Professor Pye, through 
circumstances he could not control, has 
lost an aggregate sum of £2,900. His 
income is now under £400 a year, after 
having held his chair for 14 or 15 years. 
In order to try and put the matter right 
he went tothe Law Courts. His peti- 
tion was heard by Baron Dowse; but the 
Judgment was given for the Crown, 
although the Judge expressed an opinion 
that a scheme for compensating Mr. 
Pye should be submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
It does not seem to me that this case 
has anything to do with the Vote. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I mentioned the 
matter to the Attorney General for 
Ireland, and understood that I could 
bring the case forward. Professor Pye 
has failed in obtaining a legal remedy, 
and the only hope of redress lies in 
bringing the matter before the attention 
of the Government. I hope we shall 
hear from the Chief Secretary that he 
has done something to meet the hard- 
ships of this case. 

(11.30.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
case to which the hon. Member (Mr. 
Rentoul) has drawn attention is acknow- 
ledged to be one of great hardship, but 
it is also acknowledged that it would be 
very difficult for any Government to 
deal with it. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for North Long- 
ford (Mr. T. M. Healy) has raised certain 
questions about the appointment of 
professors to the Queen’s Colleges. The 
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practice adopted is this: The principal 
of a college sends the names of selected 
persons to the Lord Lieutenant for 
approval, and the Lord Lieutenant 
almost invariably appoints the candi- 
dates so selected. The present is not, 
in my opinion, an opportune time for 
raising the whole question of the con- 
stitution and position of the Queen’s 
Colleges. I cannot hope to deal with 
the question during the remainder of 
the present Government’s tenure of 
Office, but I shall watch my successor’s 
efforts to deal with it with a benevolent 
interest. 


(11.32.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hope 
that with regard to the appointment of 
the staff of the colleges the Government 


will not allow the vices that now exist 
to be perpetuated. It is new to me that 
these appointments are made by a kind 
of co-optation: the longer we live the 
more we learn. My hon. Friend has 
pointed out that Protestant ascendancy 
in its most virulent form prevails in 
the colleges at Galway and Cork. Of 
course, as to the appointment of 
Professor Sullivan, it was a wonderful 
instance of the benevolence of the 
British Government to throw a few 
crumbs to a Catholic. We believe that 
any Government which succeeds the 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
must do something in this matter. It 
would not cost the State more to appoint 
a Catholic than a Protestant, but it would 
harmonise with the general feelings and 
prejudices, if I may use the word, of 
the population. Accordingly, I say the 
Lord Lieutenant ought in his appoint- 
ments to have regard to the general 
colouring of the district in which these 
colleges exist. We do not object if in 
Belfast you appoint a gentleman of the 
religion which prevails in that city. 
You have, as regards Galway and Cork, 
such a state of things that we may fairly 
call upon you to bring the colleges into har- 
mony with the religious opinions of the 
populations. If the Lord Lieutenant 
does his duty he may do something to 
render the appointments less obnoxious 
to the populations in the midst of which 
the colleges are. Such appointments 
will certainly be made when the Irish 
people have the management of their 
own affairs. 


{Jury 31, 1891} 
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Sir G. CAMPBELL: If hon. Members 
from Ireland desire to promote Home 
Rule in their country they will do well 
to say as little as possible about their 
intention to govern the country in accord- 
ance with Roman Catholic views. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to inform 
the hon. Member that we shall say in 
this House just what we like, whether it 
pleases him or his friends or not. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass V. 

4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £252,897 (in 
cluding an additional sum of £5,040), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 
the Expenses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and 
Missions abroad, and of the Consular Estab- 
lishments Abroad and other Expenditure 
chargeable on the Consular Vote.” 


(11.40.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: At 
this time of the night I do not propose 
to detain the Committee at any great 
length. I have put down a Motion to 
reduce the salary of the Agent General 
in Egypt, but I at once say I have not 
the least desire to reduce the salary of 
Sir Evelyn Baring ; my Motion is purely 
formal. On a former occasion I asked 
certain questions in connection with the 
Foreign Office Vote—in connection with 
the Triple Alliance and the status quo 
in Egypt: The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs at that time 
confined himself to the larger question, 
and said he would not go into the 
Egyptian question. I then said I was 
much afraid that, in the eyes of Europe, 
we were establishing ourselves perma- 
nently in Egypt, and I think some 
things have since happened which have 
accentuated and emphasised the view I 
then took. I then said Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s Report appeared to amount to 
this: ‘‘ We have done little; we havea 
great deal more todo. If you will give 
us another term we will make a good 
thing of it.” Since then there has been 
@ pronouncement from a right hon. 
Gentleman who, toa considerable extent, 
pulls the strings of the Government—I 
mean the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain). That right hon. Gentle- 
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man, in a speech which has been made 
public, said that— 

“We have maraged to possess ourselves of 
every part of Africa which is of the slightest 
importance, and in Egypt we have the finest 
cotton-growing country in the world.” 


I think that is a somewhat dangerous 
statement to make. It leads other coun- 
tries to suppose that we are settling 
ourselves in Egypt. No less a person 
than the Sultan has taken alarm at that 
statement. I admit that the Sultan of 
Turkey is not so important a person as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham ; still, I should be 
glad to know if there is any truth in 
the telegram published in the . papers 
this morning stating that the Sultan 
proposes to depose the Khedive? It has 
been reported by Sir Evelyn Baring 
that reforms in the system of irriga- 
tion are to be carried out, and I think 
that one of the most useful reforms in 
Egypt would be the distributing of the 
rich fertilising flood waters of the Nile 
over the lands of Upper Egypt. The ob- 


jection to the submerging of ancient 
inscriptions may be met by the removal 
of these inscriptions to the British 


Museum or elsewhere. The re-assess- 
ment of the Land Tax is undoubtedly a 
necessity; there has been no re-assessment 
since the days of Mehemet Ali. An 
attempt was made to carry out this 
reform by Nubar Pasha, but so much 
opposition was offered that the attempt 
was not persevered with. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman willbe able to tell 
us if these reforms’ are being under- 
taken. 

(11.50.) Mr. POWELL J. WILLIAMS 
(Birmingham, 8.): Upon this Vote I 
desire to call attention to a matter of 
considerable commercial importance. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I rise +o order. 
I did not move a reduction of the Vote, 
but I thought I should get an answer. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is quite in order. 

Mr. POWELL J. WILLIAMS : I will 
not stand in the*way if the right hon. 
Gentleman desires to answer. 


*Tue UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Frr- 
@usson, Manchester, N.E.): I will an- 


swer all at once. 
Sir G. Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. POWELL J. WILLIAMS: 
Though the subject I desire to raise may 
not be so seductive as the condition of 
Egypt, it has considerable practical im- 
portance. I desire to call attention to 


what I consider a considerable grievance, 
namely, the extraordinary disadvantages 
under which an Englishman taking out 
patents abroad labours as compared with 
the treatment of foreigners in this 
country who take out patents here. A 
German, for instance, taking out a 
patent in England, can make the articles 
in Germany and import them here with- 
out any injury whatever to his title and 
his patent; whereas an Englishman 
taking out a patent in Germany is sub- 
ject to all kinds of restrictions, which 
render it almost impossible to carry on 
the trade under his patent unless the 
machines used for making the thing 
patented and the articles themselves are 
made in Germany. The fact is, I am 
afraid our Diplomatic Agents abroad have 
not received much culture in commerce; 
they are not selected for their commercial 
experience, and foreign Governments 
rather get the better of them in these 
matters. I understand the system to 
be this: that in relation to the 
Patent Laws, arrangements, which 
are called Conventions, between this 
country and foreign countries, are 
entered into, and on the face of these 
Conventions there is little to object to, 
but the Conventions always contain a 
clause that there shall be nothing therein 
contained contrary to the standing 
Patent Laws of the country which 
grants the Convention. Under these 
laws all sorts of conditions are exacted, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the 
patentee. When a man wishes to take 
out a patent in England, whether he is 
an Englishman or a foreigner, he is only 
required by our Patent Laws to lodge in 
the Patent Office sufficient specifications 
and drawings for showing the patent 
which he takes out ; whereas in foreign 
countries he is required to provide large 
working drawings showing every detail 
in such a manner as enables the foreigner, 
if he chooses, to set to work and make 
the article itself. This is in itself a 
great disadvantage. There are other 
restrictions—as to time, as to the mode 
of working the patent, as to making the 
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machinery, to which I have already 
alluded. These are all restrictions not 
exacted in this country, neither, indeed, 
are they in the United States ; but they 
are exacted by almost every foreign 
country on the Continent. Let me state 
the conditions under which an English- 
man takes out a patent in Belgium, and 
the right hon. Gentleman will see how 
greatly the Englishman is at a disad- 
vantage as compared with the Belgian 
who may require to take out a patent 
in England, and which ‘he gets on pre- 
cisely the same conditions as the Eng- 
lishman does. In Belgium all the real 
working of the patent must be done 
in Belgium; that is to say, if the 
patent article is made by machinery, 
then it must be made in Belgium, other. 
wise in 12 months the patent lapses and 
becomes void. The same observation 
applies to France; the article must be 
made in France, and not imported. This 
is a state of things to which it is very 
desirable that those who represent this 
country abroad should have their atten- 
tion called, and they should consider at 
the time Conventions are being arranged 
to what extent the Convention places 
Englishmen at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with foreigners. I wish to guard 
myself against the idea that I wish 
to say anything in favour of what I 
consider the pernicious: economic nos- 
trum called Fair Trade. I have no 
desire to support that theory, but 
I do say we have no business to allow 
the foreign workman to be protected to 
the disadvantage of the British workman, 
and when a Convention is entered into 
it should be represented to the Govern- 
ment of a foreign country that it is desir- 
able and equitable that the conditions 
which apply to a patent taken out here 
by a foreigner should apply to a patent 
taken out by an Englishman in the 
foreign country. A practical method of 
doing some good in this matter would be 
that the Foreign Office should call the 
attention of our representatives abroad 
to the Patent Laws, and obtain through 
them an authoritative statement showing 
precisely the conditions, for they vary in 
different countries, under which patents 
are granted to foreigners in the countries 
where they act as our representatives. 1 
am quite sure that such a statement 
would show that Englishmen are at an 
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enormous disadvantage compared with 
the position of foreigners here. I have 
thought it my duty to vall attention to 
this matter, and I have not, I think, 
done so at excessive length. It is a 
matter of great commercial interest, and 
it concerns many of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham. 

(12.0.) SmG.CAMPBELL: I must 
protest against the subject of our rule in 
Egypt being mixed up with the Patent 
Laws, and, therefore, I beg to move to 
reduce the Vote by £500, part of the 
salary of the Avent and Consul General 
in Egypt. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The inconvenience 
of putting that Motion will be that it 
will be impossible to answer the second 
question, but the right hon. Gentleman 
may reply at once. 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I am sure the 
hon. Member knows that the last thing I 
should desire would be to treat him with 
discourtesy or give an inadequate answer 
on any matter he brings before the House. 
The hon. Member must know, after many 
years’ ex perience of these Debates, that, as 
a rule, when no Amendment is moved, it 
is usual for the representative of the 
Department to wait to hear what other 
members of the Committee may say, and 
then to make a somewhat multifarious 
speech, without unduly prolonging 
debate. I willendeavour, without doing 
any injustice to the hon. Member, to deal 
with the two subjects that have been 
brought forward. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy has for a long time devoted a 
great deal of attention to Egypt, and it is 
not unreasonable that he should, for the 
first time this year, call particular atten- 
tion to the Reports submitted to the 
House upon the progress in the adminis- 
tration in Egypt. Though we interfere 
as little as possible in that administra- 
tion, undoubtedly British influence has 
been much concerned in the reforms 
accomplished in that country during the 
last few years. I do not think I need 
discuss the question of whether the 
occupation of Egypt by our troops is to 
be short or not. I am’sure that the 
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years they have been there have not 
been wasted, and that giant strides have 
been made towards the restoration of the 
prosperity of that country, and the 
readjustment of its finances. The most 
satisfactory results submitted to the 
House in the Reports show really a revo- 
lution in the affairs of that country. 
Whereas only in 1885 there was a Con- 
ference of the six great Powers held in 
London, whereat a postponement was 
agreed upon of a portion of the interest 
on the Egyptian Debt, the finances of 
that country are now in such a solvent 
condition, with such a reserve, that no 
postponement of liabilities need for a 
moment be feared, and even the amount 
of interest temporarily suspended has 
been refunded to the bondholder. The 
mere fact that last year there was a 
surplus of £600,000, and that in the 
present year a surplus of half a million 
is anticipated, although the taxation has 
been decreased by £600,000, and the 
expenditure by £300,000, surely shows 
a satisfactory financial result. I really 
venture to deprecate the constant asking 
of questions on matters of undoubtedly 
immense moment upon mere newspaper 


reports. The hon. Member has asked 
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me whether there is any _ truth 
in the report in the Times this 
morning, to the effect that the 


Sultan proposes to depose the Khedive. 
I can recollect in my time many such 
rumours. Like meteors across the sky, 
they come and go, and we do not pay 
much attention to them, and I would 
recommend the hon. Gentleman not to 
be disquieted by such sensational tele- 
grams as those. We have no idea that 
the Sultan has expressed any such in- 
tention. As to the Constitutional govern 
ment of Egypt, it is clearly shown in a 
recent Memorandum from Sir Evelyn 
Baring that it remains substantially what 
it was when we took it in charge. The 
number of European officials has been 
decreased, and every effort has been 
made to leave .the Ministers of the 
Khedive free scope, while, at the same 
time, giving them everysupport. Theonly 
considerable change made in the govern- 
ment of the country is the recognition 
as a reality of the Legislative Council 
of the Khedive. . It is most gratifying 
to observe how year by year the elected 
members take a more intelligent and 
Sir J. Fergusson 


{COMMONS} 
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practical view of matters submitted to 
them, and as education is extended it 
may be expected year by year the 
Council will more and more realise the 
functions of a representative institution. 
There is much to be desired in the 
improvement of the sanitary condition 
of Cairo ; but the hon. Member knows the 
great difficulty in securing the consent of 
European Powers to theadequate taxation 
of their colonies in Egypt. As to the ex- 
tension of irrigation in Egypt, un- 
doubtedly the Government of Egypt is 
most desirous of dealing with the irriga- 
tion of Upper Egypt as they have dealt 
with that of Lower Egypt. There is an 
enormous improvement in the cultivated 
land in the Delta by reason of the ad- 
mirable irrigation works that have been 
carried out, and undoubtedly consider- 
able addition might be made to the 
cultivable area of Upper Egypt by a 
well-devised scheme of storage of water 
there. But many things have to be 
considered, and nothing is to be gained 
by precipitate action. Moreover, as yet 
the Government has not been in a 
position to spend the large sum neces- 
sary for works of that magnitude ; but I 
have reason to believe thdt in a short 
time a scheme will be matured by which 
the same will be done for Upper Egypt 
as has been done for Lower Egypt. 
The hon. Member for South Birmingham 
has called attention to a very important 
question, but he does less than justice 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad. 
I do not think it can be justly imputed 
to them that they are unable to repre- 
sent the interests of this country in 
commercial matters as well as diplomatic. 
It is not due to any failure of duty on 
their part that the commercial arrange- 
ments with other countries have not 
been more equitable to this country. 
In fact, in commercial arrangements we 
are to a great extent in the position of 
the Hebrews who had to make bricks 
without straw. We have thrown open 
our markets tv the whole world, and 
having divested ourselves of the right 
to tax the produce of other countries, 
we have nothing to put against the 
heavy duties imposed on imports from 
this country. The Patent Lawsin other 
countries are undoubtedly much _ less 
favourable to Englishmen than our laws 
are to forcigners, but that is only another 
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illustration of the Free Trade policy 
which has opened our doors to every 
invention from all parts of the world. 
It is undoubtedly true that British 
inventors are under a great disadvantage 
in being compelled to manufacture in 
foreign countries the articles for which 
they have obtained patents. The matter 
was lately considered at the Industrial 
Conference at Madrid, and the Conven- 
tion framed at that Conference is at this 
moment before the Governments repre- 
sented. The terms of this Convention 
will go far to meet the grievance of 
which the hon. Member has complained. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): May I venture to mention 
another newspaper rumour, stating that 
the mission to Roumania is to be raised 
to a first-class mission, and that the 


salary of the Minister is to be raised 
from £2,500 to £5,000. I wish to 
know whether there is any truth in the 
rumour, and whether any Supplementary 
Estimate is to be presented. The right 
hon. Gentleman will, I think, have some 
difficulty in convincing the Committee 
of the necessity of this increased charge. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : It is intended 
to raise the class of the mission to Rou- 
mania, which has largely gained in im- 
portance. It is very necessary that Great 
Britain should be represented in Rou- 


mania by a man of ability and consider- 
able diplomatic standing. The Minister 
is Sir H. Drummond Wolff, and it is 
intended to raise his salary by £1,000. 
Considering his eminent services and 
ability, I think this is only commen- 
surate with the rank and importance. of 
the mission. Of course, this does not 
appear in the present Estimate ; it will 
be necessary to submit a Supplementary 
Estimate. 


*(12.15.) Mr. MORTON: It appears 
to me that the appointment of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff is what is known as a 
political job. I cannot understand why 
an Envoy, or an Ambassador, or whatever 
you like to call our Representative in 
Roumania, should have £4,000 or £5,000 
a year, when our Representative in 
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Switzerland, a much larger and more 
important country, is only paid £1,250. 
I am very much afraid the people of this 
country will regard the appointment as 
a job. Now, as to the occupation of 
Egypt. I gather from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, if I gather any- 
thing at all, that that occupation is 
practically understood, ‘as far as the 
Government is concerned, as permanent, 
and that, therefore, the charge is to be a 
permanent one. That is very different 
from what we understood last year. If 
there hal been time, I should have 
moved many reductions of the Vote, 
chiefly bearing upon salaries. I will not 
do so, though I am sorry we are required 
to neglect our duty because some hon. 
Members want a holiday. I cannot 
possibly understand on what system 
these salaries are founded. In the case 
of the United States, the largest and most 
important country we have to deal with, 
I see we pay our Representative £6,000 
a year. Our Ambassador in Austria is 
paid £8,000. Our Representative in 
France is paid £9,000. I suppose that 
salary was fixed when there was an Im- 
perial Government. £7,500 is paid in 
Germany. Why do we pay more in 
Austria than in Germany? Under other 
circumstances, I should move a reduc- 
tion of each of these Votes, but I will 
content myself now with asking the right 
hon. Gentleman to be good enough to. 
tell us on what system these salaries are 
fixed. Then, Isee that the total charge 
in respect to China is £45,201. Has the 
carrying on of the opium trade anything 
to do with the largeness of the Vote ? 
Our Ambassador in Japan is paid £4,000, 
and other charges in respect of that 
country amount to £15,542. I am sure 
the country will be glad to have an 
explanation of these heavy charges. 


*(12.20.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: I 
think I have already pointed out, 
that although there is an increase 
in the salary of the Minister to Rou- 
mania, there will not be any increased 
charge to the public, because the 
Diplomatic Vote this year shows a 
reduction of £1,422. The hon. Gentle- 
man has asked for information which is 
familiar to gentlemen who have been 
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longer in the House than himself. Of 
course it is possible to ask a thousand 
questions on the Vote. If gentlemen 
who have lately come into the House 
require categorical answers in regard to 
every item, it is obvious there would 
be no end to the explanations. It has 
been often explained why the salary of 
our Representative at Washington is less 
than the salary paid in some places and 
more than that paid in other places: it 
is because our Representative ranks as a 
Minister instead of an Ambassador ; it is 
because the United States chooses to be 
represented by an officer ranking asa 
Minister that we have not an Ambassador 
at Washington.’ The salary paid to our 
Representatives are regulated bya variety 
of questions—among others by the cost 
of residence. For instance, residence in 
the capital of the larger country is not 
always the most expensive. But the 
salaries paid have been carefully scruti- 
nised, and within the last six years 
they have been considerably reduced. 
As to the charge in respect of China, 
it must be remembered that our com- 
mercial interests in that country are 
very large. Those who are concerned in 
commerce with that country know that 
the establishment is none too large. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): As this is the only 
time one can obtain any information 
with regard to Egypt, I should be glad 
to hear the reason why the Domain 
Loan has not been converted on the 
same advantageous lines as the Egyptian 
Privilege Loan ? 

*(12.25.) Mr. MORTON: I quite 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has given me the best answer 
he can. He tells me _ the 
why we pay less to our Representative 
at Washington than in some other 
countries is that the Government of 
that country have not agreed to call 
him an Ambassador. I, therefore, 
gather that the amount of salary does 


not depend upon the work to be done, 

or the ability of the Representative, but 

upon whether the Government of the 

country have agreed to call him by a 

particular name. The absurdity of the 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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system is only equalled by its ridi- 
culousness. 1 am sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman has not been able to 
give us more information with regard to 
what I have described as a political 
job, namely, the new appointment to 
Roumania. It is no explanation to say 
there would be a saving on the Vote. I] 
trust that presently we shall be able to 
agree with ail Governments to call our 
Representatives by the lowest possible 
name we can, and then we can reduce 
their salaries accordingly. 


* *Sir J. FERGUSSON: In reply to my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Isaacson) I have to say 
that the reason why the Domain Loan 
has not been converted as profitably 
as the Privilege Loan is that it 
has not been found practicable to do so. 
The Conversior operation last year had 
the effect of reducing the capital of the 
debt from £8,587,000 to £7,300,000, 
which was a great advantage. No doubt 
the Egyptian Government will be glad to 
convert this debt to a smaller rate, if 
possible. I am sorry I cannot satisfy 
the hon. Member for Peterborough ; but, 
perhaps, I need not try. Everyone, 
except himself, is aware that the 
expenses of an Ambassador are 
necessarily ;much heavier than those 
of a Minister. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: May I 
ask if the whole of these financial ar- 
rangements are really in the hands of 
Messrs. Rothschild ? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): Yes. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


5. £3,480, to complete the sum for 
Slave Trade Services. 


6. £114,616, to complete the sum 
for Colonial Services, including South 
Africa. 


7. £5,000, to complete the sum for 
Cyprus, Grant in Aid. 


*(12.35.) Mr. MORTON: We opposed 
this item when we had the Vote on 
Account before us, and we should like to 
oppose it again. What we objected to 
then, and what we object to now, is not 
the amount of this Vote, but that in this 
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way we are compelling the Cypriotes to 
pay a large tribute to Turkey. I shall 
resist the Vote, unless we have a satis- 
factory explanation with regard to it. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I think we 
ought to congratulate ourselves that 
this charge has been diminished. But 
we cannot get rid of the charge altogether 
until we get rid of the island, which we 
ought to try todo. The taking possession 
of it was a very improvident bargain. 


Vote agreed to. 


8. £25,400, to complete the sum for 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies. 


Cuass VI. 


9. £9,447, to complete the sum for 
Hospitals and Charities, Ireland. 

(12.40.) Mr. SEXTON : I would like, 
in a few words, to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
to state precisely the present condition 
of the public grants to hospitals in 
Dublin. The House allocates about 
£17,000 a year.to this purpose, but when 
. the Vote was first instituted, the circum- 
stances of the hospitals were very 
different to what they are at present. 
Do the Government intend to deal next 
Session with the question of the appor- 
tionment of the grant? Is this grant of 
£17,000 to be administered for ever 
according to the circumstances which 
existed when it was originally given 
many years ago? The circumstances 
have largely changed, and the adminis- 
tration of the grants should be changed 
accordingly. A Bill to effect this was 
introduced two years ago, but was de- 
feated at the instigation of a few 
interested medical men in Dublin who 
object to its provisions. It is very dis- 
appointing that the efforts which were 
made to bring about a better state of 
things should have been defeated by 
two or three individuals who thought 
that the compensation offered to them 
was not sufficient. Iask for a frank and 
definite undertaking from the right hon. 
Gentleman as to whether or not the 
Government will settle this question 
hext year. 


(12.43.) Coronen NOLAN: There is 
@ considerable sum down here for 
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several hospitals in Dublin, which are 
not merely Dublin hospitals, but Irish 
hospitals.—for a good number of cases 
are sent up to Dublin from the country. 
It is, of course, necessary to have insti- 
tutions of this kind in all countries, and 
I have no doubt the same state of 
things prevails in England. Cases are 
sent up from the country for special 
treatment, and it is very important that 
this system should exist, as there are 
classes of cases which require to be 
treated by experts, and which could not 
be dealt with in country hospitals or 
workhouse infirmaries. What I want 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to do is this—to alter the method 
by which patients are selected. There 
seems to be a systematic manner of 
making the seledtion. In Dublin itself 
there is a certain power of choice. 
The people there can go to the hospitals, 
and the Medical Authorities can choose 
from amongst them the cases to be 
treated. That, of course, cannot be 
done in the country districts. Then, 
in some cases, the Governors who sub- 
scribe 10 guineas a year, or even as low 
as two and three guineas, have the power 
of choosing patients. Well, I want the 
right hon. Gentleman to systematise the 
method of choosing the various patients. 
I think the hospitals should send to the 
Unions printed forms stating the number 
of beds vacant, the number of beds that 
each Union could fill, and the different 
classes of cases to be received. If the 
Unions had certain fixed powers of send- 
ing cases, they could interchange with 
each other, both as regards numbers and 
classes of cases. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will investigate this subject 
during the recess. 


(12.46.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I 
would point out that the question is not 
quite so simple as the hon. Member 
for West Belfast seems to think. It is 
true the surgeons in Dublin were very 
active in opposing the Bill to which the 
hon. Member referred—and I think 
they made good their case—but I would 
point out that the opposition to the Bill 
affecting the Dublin hospitals is not con- 
fined to a. few interested persons. The 
fact is, that if the Bill were carried 
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several hospitals would be excluded from 
participating in the grant, and they not 
unnaturally object to that. 


Mer. A. J. BALFOUR: The question 
of the selection of country patients for 
treatment in the Dublin hospitals is not 
one with which the Chief Secretary can 
deal. The matter is in no way under 
his control.. Possibly the Treasury 
might interfere, but I am not sure. The 
subject adverted to by the hon. Member 
for West Belfast calls unquestionably 
for attention, but it cannot be dealt with 
without exciting a great deal of con- 
troversy, as the interests involved are 
various and opposed. Until some agree- 
ment can be come to on the subject in 
Dublin itself, I fear that it will be use- 
less for us to attempt to legislate with 
reference to it in this House. This may 
not be a satisfactory answer, but the hon. 
Member is as familiar as I am with 
Parliamentary Business, and he must 
see that legislation on such a subject as 
this would be impossible without a 
general concurrence. 


Coronet NOLAN: I[ wish to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
can give any information as to the 
system under which country patients are 
selected for admission to Dublin hos- 
pitals ? 


(12.50.) Tae SECRETARY 10 THs 
TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I will make inquiry into the matter, if 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman will be 
good enough to speak to me privately 
and explain exactly what his point is. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass VII. 


10. £14,809, to complete the sum for 
Temporary Commissions. 

*(12.52.) Mr. MORTON: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board a question as to the Royal Com- 
mission on Vaccination. I suppose that 


on this Vote the only question I should 

be entitled to ask on this subject is 

when we are likely to get the Report. 

When I brought forward the matter a 

few weeks back the right hon. Gentle- 

man replied that the subject was before 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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the Royal Commission, and that until 
they reported he could not see his way 
to do anything in the matter, no matter 
what might happen. What I want to 
know is whether he can give us any 
information as to the Commission which, 
I believe, has now been sitting for some 
years. There is a good deal depending 
on it as to the vaccine matter or lymph 
which is used for vaccination. 


*THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz 


Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I can 
assure the hon. Member that no one is 
more anxious than I am to receive the 
Report of the Commission. A great 
deal of evidence has been taken, and 
there is still much more to receive. The 
matter is a very large one, embracing 
points of great difficulty, and I can give 
no information as to when the Report 
will be made. That is a matter entirely 
in the hands of the Commission them- 
selves. 


*Mr. MORTON: Is it not possible, 
pending the receipt of the Report, to 
relax the prosecutions? The Govern- 
ment could advise those who have to deal 
with these cases to be as gentle as possible 
in their methods. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.): Iwish to ask whether the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission cannot investi- 
gate Welsh manuscripts as well as Irish 
and Scotch. The right hon. Gentleman 
has been good enough to promise that if 
some of these MS. were brought to his 
notice he would lay the matter before 
the Commission. I understand that he 
gave the same promise to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Merioneth some years ago. I 
would press him to say whether he will 
not take steps to have thése important 
Welsh MS. published ? 


(12.57.) Mr. JACKSON: I cannot 
call to mind the particular promise to 
which the hon. Member refers. I would 
point out, however, that I have no 
power to dictate or initiate any pro- 
ceedings with regard to particular 
manuscripts. The matter rests entirely 
with the Commission, and not with the 
Treasury. All I can do is to convey to 
the Secretary to the Commission any 
questions the hon. Gentleman may 
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desire to refer to them. And even that 
is quite within the competency of the 
hon. Member to do for himself. 


Mr. SEXTON: I desire to ask the 
Minister for Agriculture a question in 
reference tothe Tuberculosis Commission, 
which has been appointed foran unlimited 
period, At the time the Commission was 
appointed I pointed out that, although 
Ireland was supposed to be interested in 
the question of tuberculosis, there was 
no gentleman connected with Ireland 
on the Commission. The Minister for 
Agriculture at that time suggested to 
me that I should make inquiries as to 
what gentleman should be put on the 
Commission in the interest of Ireland. I 
referred the matter to competent persons 
in Dublin, and submitted the name of 
a gentleman who had distinguished 
himself in investigations on this subject. 


*(1.0.) Mr. RITCHIE: It is quite true 
that I did suggest to the hon. Member 
that in the course of the inquiry it 
would be necessary that Sub-Com- 
missioners should be appointed, and that 
the name of the gentleman mentioned by 
the hon. Member should be submitted. 
Having found. that that gentleman 
was, as the hon. Member has stated, a 
man of great ability, and well fitted to 
take a post such as that which was the 
subject of discussion, this gentleman’s 
name was submitted, but I understand 
that no Sub-Commissioner has yet been 
appointed ; and as far as the appointment 
of Sub-Commissioners is concerned, that 
is a matter which rests entirely with the 
Royal Commission, by whom the initiative 
has to be taken. I am afraid I cannot 
say more than this. What I did say at 
the time referred to was said in perfectly 
good faith, and anything I could do in 
the way of seeing that the name of the 
gentleman alluded to should be favour- 
ably put forward has been done, but the 
Government have no power whatever 
over the Commission in regard to this 
matter. 


(1.4.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: The point 
urged by my hon. Friend is that we as an 
agricultural community are deeply in- 
terested in obtaining fitting representation 
on the Commission, and it is no answer to 
say that it rests with the Commissioners 
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to appoint the Sub-Commissioners. We 
are told that we cannot have the Com- 
mission enlarged because it has already 
been appointed by the Queen, and its 
constitution cannot, therefore, be inter- 
fered with. But I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that it was 
positively and absolutely stated that it 
was intended to appoint Sub-Com- 
missioners, and, that being so, we asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to submit the 
name already mentioned. The suggestion 
that there were to be Sub-Commissioners 
did not come from us but from the 
Government, and I see that the right 
hon. Gentleman assents to that pro- 
position. Nothing could be more in- 
vidious than for a Member of Parliament 
to suggest the name of this or that 
individual, because such a _ course 
generally leads to all sorts of jealousies ; 
but my hon. Friend consulted a number 
of people, with the result that the name 
of Dr. Quin was mentioned. That 
gentleman’s name got into the news- 
papers; and when a man finds himself 
mentioned in that way as about to 
receive a particular appointment, it is 
somewhat a slur upon him if the appoint- 
ment is withheld. It can easily be 
understood that a young man at the 
commencement of his professional career, 
finding himself treated in this way, must 
have felt that he had not been well 
treated. So much with regard to the 
personal grievance ; but the grievance to 
our country still remains, because this 
Commission is proceeding, and the 
interests of Ireland are, as we allege, 
being neglected. 


(1.10.) Tae PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Cuartix, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I 
have a perfect recollection of the cir- 
cumstances referred to by the hon. 
Member opposite, and I remember the 
recommendation given to the name 
of the gentleman to whom reference 
has been made; but as far as my re- 
collection goes, the Commission had at 
that time already been appointed. It 
was, I think, believed, both by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board and my- 
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self, that the appointment of Sub-Com- 
missioners lay with us, but we found 
that the appointment was really in the 
hands of the Commissioners. Since 
that time they have discovered that 
they do not require the services of extra 
Sub-Commissioners. That being so, it 
would be impossible for the Government 
to give directions to the Commissioners 
as to the mode in which they are to 
carry on their duties ; and as the Com- 
missioners are now far advanced in their 
inquiries, I regret to say that it is 
almbdst impossible for us to carry out the 
: wishes expressed by hon. Members 
opposite. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Commissioners 
have only been acting for one 
year, it having been appointed in 
July, 1890, and I say there is abundance 
of time for the appointment of other 
Commissioners. The right hon. Gentle- 
man can issue a Supplementary Warrant 
if he chooses, and I hope that that is 
what he intends to do. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: All I can say, in 
answer to the hon. Member, is that I 
shall be glad to inquire of the Commis- 
sioners whether, and, if so, when, it is 
likely they will appoint Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and in that case I will take care 
that the name of the gentleman referred 
to shall be again submitted to them. 


(1.14.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish 
to ask a question with regard to the 
Educational Schools Commission in Ire- 
land. That Commission is doing its work 
very slowly ; and although the expense of 
the Commission is not very large, being 
about £4,000, it is nevertheless a matter 
which is deserving of consideration. 
That Commission has been re-appointed 
year after year by an Act included in 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, 
and it was not intended that that 
body should sit in perpetuity. Having 
regard to the work the Commission 
has to do, it seems to me that it is 
very desirable it should be wound up 
as speedily as possible, and that the 
Government ought to put some pres- 
sure on those gentlemen in order to 
bring their work to a conclusion. They 
ought to take notice of the number of 
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days the Commission has sat, and the 
exact amount of work it has done, and to 
treat the whole matter from a Treasury 
point of view. The fact that it is 
appointed year after year shows that the 
Government thought they would be able 
to bring its labours to a conclusion within 
a period of four or five years. If the 
Government were to notify their inten- 
tion of taking this sum of £4,000 a 
year off the Estimates the next year, 
they would find that these gentlemen 
would bring their labours to a conclusion 
with much more rapidity than they 
seem inclined to do at present. 


Mr. JACKSON: I entirely agree with 
what the hon. Member has said, and I 
have already drawn attention to the 
matter in the earlier part of the year, 
when I was assured that the work was 
being wound up. I believe that this 
will be the last year for which the 
money will have to be provided. 


Vote agreed to. 


11. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £103, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1892, for certain Miscellaneous 
Expenses.”’ 


*(1.19.) Mz. MORTON : I should like 
to know what is the meaning of the Sub- 
head D. As far as I can understand it, 
it relates to money for the provision of 


Queen’s Plates to be run for in Ireland. 
Turning to Sub-head M, I find that, as 
far as England is concerned, an altera- 
tion has been made in the allocation of 
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the money which used to be given for 


this purpose, and that it is now given 
not for the encouragement of horse 
racing or that sort of villainy, as I am 
almost tempted to call it, but for the im- 
provement of the breed of horses in 
Great Britain. I should like to know 
whether the time has not arrived when 
we can make a similar change with 
regard to the gift of this money to 
Ireland, so that, instead of encouraging 
horse racing there, which, as everyone 
knows, is one of the worst evils we can 
foster, it may be given for improving 
the breed of horses. I am told that this 
subsidy is no use in Ireland except to 
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the officers of the Army of Occupation, 
for whose amusement it seems to be 
continued. 


CotoneL NOLAN: I can assure the 
hon. Member that there is a very 
moderate amount of racing in Ireland, 
and that there is a very small amount 
of betting, although almost everyone 
takes an interest in the amusement 
which racing affords. So far as the 
officers of the English garrison are con- 
cerned, I doubt very much whether 
any of them are the owners of race- 
horses; they may own steeplechasers, 
but the Queen’s Plates are not given for 
steeplechasing. The amount given is a 
very moderate one, namely, £1,800 ; and 
if it were withdrawn it might have the 
effect of destroying the best class of 
racing which takes place in Ireland, and 
thus tend to deteriorate the breed of 
horses. 


*Mr. MORTON: There is a strong 
feeling in this country that this sort of 
thing should be done away with. I do 


not desire to put the Committee to the 
trouble of dividing if I can only obtain 


a satisfactory answer from the Secretary 
to the Treasury. 


Mr. JACKSON: I should have risen 
to answer the hon. Member before had 
not the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
who knows much more about the subject 
than I do, come to my relief. I would 
point out that this matter has been con- 
sidered on several previous occasions, 
and I do not know any question on 
which it would be more difficult to 
make an alteration that would give 
general satisfaction. Several attempts 
have been made to alter the appropria- 
tion of the money which is given in 
this way, and I cannot agree with the 
hon. Member for Peterborough that 
these Queen’s Plates have done nothing 
to improve the breed of horses. I think 
it is certainly undesirable to take any 
step that would tend to discourage the 
production of a good breed of horses 
either in Ireland or in England. 


*(1.25.) Mr. MORTON: Very well, I 
will leave this matter for the considera- 
tion of the Home Rule Parliament, which 
will probably be established about this 
time 12 months. I should like now to 
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call attention to the question of the 
fees paid for the creation of Bishops 
and Archbishops. I raised this question 
on the Home Office Vote, and I was 
told that it had reference to this Vote, 
consequently I gave notice that I would 
call attention to the matter when this 
Vote was taken. I think I have a 
special right to raise this point as a 
representative of an ancient Cathedral 
City. I find that the cost of inaugura- 
ting the Bishop of Manchester was about 
£460, and I should like to know whether 
allthese fees were promptly accountedfor? 
A statement has been laid on the Table 
with regard to the Attorney General’s 
fees, but I want to know-if the Govern- 
ment are willing to do away with these 
exorbitant charges. A Bishop who gets 
a See is very much in the position of the 
man who went ‘down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and fell among thieves. Will the 
Government grant a Return showing 
what the exact fees are, and will they be 
willing to reduce them ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I believe the fees 
paid to the Exchequer by Archbishops 
and Bishops on their appointment will 
appear from a Return which will be 
presented before the end of the Session. 
I think that Return will show that the 
fees paid by a Bishop are something like 
£40, and not £400, and we do not get 
complaints of the excess from those 
gentlemen who have to pay them on 
account of receiving certain honours, and 
dignities. 

*Mr. MORTON: But the First Lord 
of the Treasury told us that the fees 
paid into the Exchequer by an Arch- 


bishop were £330, and by a Bishop 
£220. 


Mr. JACKSON: I am speaking only 
of the fees which are payable to the 
Exchequer. If the hon. Member will 
wait for the Return he wiil get an 
authoritative statement. 


(1.36.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I 
should like to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he will now agree to 
report Progress ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I believe there is a 
general desire on the part of the House 
that. Supply shall be closed. There is 
an opportunity upon Report of asking 
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questions ; and if the hon. Member for 
Peterborough will consult my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Leeds or myself 
upon the points he has raised, with which 
hon. Members are generally familiar, we 
shall be glad to go through the Estimates 
with him privately, so that we may save 
the time of the Committee. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I see there 
are 13 or 14 Government Orders down 
after Report of Supply. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake, if Supply is 
closed, not to press those Orders ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I will look through 
the list in the course of the next four or 
five minutes,'and see how far I can 
assent to that arrangement. We do not 
want to keep hon. Members and officers 
of the House here one minute longer 
than is necessary. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : There is one 
important Vote—the Post’ Office Vote— 
to be taken. For my part, I shall be 
content to defer my remarks upon it 
until the Report stage. I hope next 
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Session we shall have an opportunity of 


thoroughly discussing it, even if it be 
necessary to bring it on out of its 
order. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I will lay the right 
hon. Gentleman’s views before the First 
Lord of the Treasury. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I think the Business of the 
House would be facilitated if it were 
arranged that those Votes which are to 
be discussed on Report were taken first 
to-morrow. 


*(1.40.) Mr. MORTON: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has made an 
appeal to me, but I give him fair notice 
that on the Army Vote I intend to raise 
a question as to gambling. In looking 
after the economical administration of 
public money I am only acting on the 
advice he gave me in 1889. Does he 
intend to force all the Votes through to- 
night ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope Supply will 
be closed. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I have a 
Motion on the Paper affecting the Army 
Vote on which I shall have to raise a 
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discussion, and it will have to be taken 
in Committee in order to get it properly 
discussed. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I am in the same posi- 
tion. I do not think that at twenty 
minutes to 2 in the morning we ought , 
to be forced to discuss the remaining 
Estimates. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: The point is this: 
Unless we finish Supply to-night it will 
probably throw the Prorogation over to 
another week, and we all desire it should 
take place next week. Surely it does 
not much matter to hon. Members 
whether they make their protest to-night 
or to-morrow on Report. I trust they 
will bow to the views of the majority. 
If it is possible to give precedence to- 
morrow to the Votes which hon. Mem- 
bers desire particularly to discuss, it 
shall be done. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I, for one, cannot assent to that arrange- 
ment, and I shall divide the Committee. 
Surely it does not matter much if the 
Session is prolonged a day or two. We 
do not get the facilities for discussion on 
the Report stage which we have in 
Committee. I now move to report Pro- 
gress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham.) 


Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE: I support 
that. I do not think it is possible to get 
through the Estimates to-night. It is 
no fault of ours that they have been 
brought on so late in the Session. The 
Government are responsible for that 
piece of bungling. There is one Vote 
which my colleagues for Wales desire to 
discuss thoroughly. 


(1.47.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I hope 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will not resist the Motion. I am as 
much disappointed as he is that the 
Business of Supply cannot be closed to- 
night, but I protestagainstthe Votes being 
discussed at this hour of the night, and 
hope he will not force a futile Debate on 
this Motion. 


*Mr. MORTON: I must say there is 
something indecent in trying to force 
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Supply through at this hour of the night. 
We are asked to vote millions of money 
without Debate, and if we do, then we 
shall not be doing our duty to our con- 
stituents. It cannot make much differ- 
ence if we do prolong the Session 24 
hours, and I hope, therefore, the Govern- 
ment will give way and let us go home 
to rest. 


(1.50.) Mr. CALDWELL: When 
we remember how every sitting of the 
House this week has been prolonged 
until 3 or 4 o’clock, and that we have to 
meet again at noon, I think it is most 
unreasonable on the part of the Govern- 
ment to resist this Vote. A good deal 
of business has been got through this 
evening, and there has been no obstruc- 
tion. Every year the Estimates are 
postponed tu the end of the Session, and 
then are taken practically without dis- 
cussion. Now, the Government hope by 
reason of the sheer exhaustion of hon. 
Members to get all the remaining Votes 
through. I do not think it is fair. When 
the right hon. Gentleman moved the 
suspension of the Standing Orders, he said 
it was not intended to make oppressive 
use of the privilege ; but yet he is so 
unreasonable as to make us sit till 4 or 5 
o'clock. I shall support the Motion to 
report Progress. 


(1.54.) Mr. GOSCHEN: The. Go- 
vernment have the cordial support of 
those who lead hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in their endeavours to close the Session. 
There will be to-morrow a full day for 
the discussion of the Report, and I be- 
lieve we are following the wishes of the 
enormous majority of the House in en- 
deavouring to close Supply to-night, and 
I shall certainly take the opinion of the 
House by dividing against the Motion. 


*Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton): I think it is only fair that we 
on this side of the House should co- 
operate with the view of shortening the 
Debate on the Estimates. Inquiries 
have been made by hon. Members in 
their places which could have been satis- 
fied by the application of ordinary in- 
telligence, and I think speeches have 
been made at undue length. Some con- 
sideration should be shown for the 
House, and speeches might very well be 
limited to 10 or 15 minutes. 
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Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I appeal to 
my hon. Friends to allow the Votes to 
go through and to take any discussion 
on Report. The House is wearied out, 
and the Gallery is also wearied out. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
There is nothing more out of place than 
the airs of superiority which some Mem- 
bers assume. We have hada pretty lecture 
from the hon. Member for Gorton, but I 
deny that we have been wasting the time 
of the Committee, or that we have 
asked frivolous questions. 


*Mr. MATHER: I made no allusion 
to the hon. Member. I only said some 
speeches had been made which could well 
have been cnt down considerably. 


(2.0.) Mr. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM: There is nothing I admire 
more than independence. With regard 
to what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says as to there being a tacit under- 
standing with the hon. Gentlemen 
who lead the Opposition, I have to 
say I hold myself perfectly free of the 
whole lot of them. I shall persist in 
dividing the House on this matter, at 
the risk of making myself disagreeable 
to the Front Opposition Bench and to 
all those superior persons who are fond 
of lecturing the House of Commons on 
manners. 


CotoneL NOLAN: We are sent here 
to look after Supply, and it is a perfect 
farce to expect us to take Votes like 
these at this hour. We might just as 
well be asked to take them all. Surely 
ag Votes ought to be postponed for a 

ay. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I put it to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
it would not be well for him to consent 
to postpone such Army Votes as are con- 
tentious until to-morrow. If he does 
he will make much better progress with 
the Votes than he will otherwise. I am 
sure the refusal of the Government 
to report Progress will not facilitate 
matters. 


(2.4.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
30; Noes 74.—(Div. List, No. 412.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
12. £160,000, Pleuro-pneumonia. 
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13. £481, for Repayments to the 
Civil Contingencies Fund. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


14. £709,806, to complete the sum 
for Customs. 


15. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,584,024, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Inland Revenue 
Department.’’ 


*(2.20.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Eccles): I desire to address a question 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
reference to the action of the Special 
Commissioners of Income Tax. A 


month or two ago I pointed out that 
the Income Tax Commissioners were, 
under the apparent sanction of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, refusing 
to return Income Tax to grammar 
schools and other charities, which they 
assert do not come within the exemp- 
tion allowed by the Act. The House 
of Lords, in the suit “ Commissioners of 
Income Tax v. Pemsel,” has, within the 
last few days, decided that the Com- 
missioners are quite wrong in their in- 
terpretation ; and that charitable pur- 
poses in the Income Tax Acts include, 
as they have hitherto always been taken 
to include, all purposes coming within 
the purview of the 43rd Elizabeth, 
chap. 4. I shall be glad to hear from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
he proposes to do. Will he undertake 
that the Income Tax Commissioners 
shall not carry this misplaced ingenuity 
to some other Department, and that 
they shall at once refund the money 
which they have illegally kept for the 
last two years or more ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN was understood to 
say that, following the recent decision 
of the House of Lords as to the liability 
of charities to Income Tax, a refund had 
already been made, and would probably 
be succeeded by other repayments. 


(2.30.) Mr. CALDWELL (nearly 
the whole of whose observations were 
rendered inaudible by cries of “ Divide !” 
and interruption): It is no answer to 
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me to say “ We will consider the House 


of Lords’ decision.” We know very 
well that the Commissioners have 
formed an opinion of their own on 
the matter. [Cries of “Divide !”] The 
House of Lords has given a decision, 
which is that funds which are really for 
charitable purposes should be taxed. 
These Trades House Incorporations in 
Glasgow have certain funds. [Loud and 
continued cries of “Divide!” and 
interruption.| I think it most unreason- 
able. [Cries of “Divide!”|] I move to 
report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question’ proposed, 
“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Caldwell.) 


(2.45.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I would 
suggest that the hon. Gentleman has 
been allowed a very long time to state 
his case, and has repeated himself three 
or four times. I think he has said 
enough to do justice to his case, and I 
hope he will withdraw the Motion. I 
think everyone here understands his 
complaint—he has said ample to convey 
his views both to my mind and that of 
the Committee. He must allow fora 
little impatience if he repeats his argu- 
ment two or three times over. He has 
said his say, and I hope he will withdraw 
his Motion. 


CotoneL NOLAN: I hope the hon. 
Member will repeat his complaint, 
because there has been so much noise in 
the House that though I am anxious to 
understand it I have been unable to do 
so. I think that the whole British 
nation should be made aware of the 
manner in which the business of the 
country is being done. 


*Mr. MORTON: I am anxious 
that we should make progress, but the 
noise which has been made throughout 
the most interesting speech of the hon. 
Member for the St. Rollox Division has 
prevented us from hearing his complaint. 
This is not the way to conduct the busi- 
ness of the House. The conduct of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite is so disgraceful 
that I am bound to support the Motion 
for Progress in the interest of law and 
order’ 
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(2.51) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS: 
The Committee might have had this 
Vote some time ago if hon. Members 

posite had listened to the hon. Mem- 
ber for the St. Rollox Division. I cannot 
but express indignation when I find that 
hon. Members opposite refuse to hear a 
Member on this side of the House and 
compel him to move to report Pro- 


gress. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope the hon. 
Member has almost concluded his speech. 
If he will do so now no doubt the Com- 
mittee will bear with him, but I think 
it will be acknowledged that cause has 
been given for some little impatience. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I would 
appeal to my hon. Friend to with- 
draw his Motion. It seems to me there 
is some difference between the hon- 
Gentleman and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Perhaps the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be good enough to 
say what he thinks the hon. Gentleman 
means. [Laughter.| Well, the right 
hon. Gentleman may have a definition 
of the matter which my hon. Friend 
does not intend, and it might assist 
matters if he would state what it is. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 


(2.54.) Mr. CALDWELL: I will 
now, with the leave of the Committee, 
shortly and clearly state the point. 
These Trades House Corporations in 
Glasgow are 14 in number. The funds 
of the Corporations are used for the pur- 
pose of giving pensions to decayed 
brethren connected with the Corpora- 
tions. The funds exist now purely for 
these charitable objects. It has always 
been the practice of the Inland Revenue 
not to charge any Income Tax or 
Government duty in respect of the funds 
of these Corporations. Within the last 
year or two the Government have started 
a 5 per cent. duty, which is far more 
than the Income Tax, and have levied 
that duty upon the funds of these 
Corporations, and the result is that those 
pensioners who have been enjoying, say 
£20 a year, have had £1 deducted. This 
shows the thorough unreasonableness 
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of the position taken up by the Income 
Tax Commissioners. It is most unjust 
to charge these pensioners any Income 
Tax at all. When you are dealing with 
a trade or a Co-operative Society you do 
not charge on the aggregate of profits 
unless the whole income comes to £150 ; 
but here you deal with men whose in- 
comes are not more than £20, and you 
exact from them not 6d. in the £1, 
which is the amount you get from 
wealthy taxpayers whose incomes are 
over, say £400, but you deduct £1 from 
their £20. The Government got a de- 
cision in England in their favour, but 
though they have legality on their side 
the inequity of the matter has been 
pointed out to them. It is no answer 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to tell me what the legal interpretation 
of the Act of Parliament is. We ask 
him and the Income Tax Commissioners 
to have regard to the spirit. of the 
decision of the House of Lords and to 
exempt these pensions from Income Tax. 
With the facts before him, and knowing 
what the decision of the House of Lords 
is, he is able to give a decision on the 
question. I amsurprised that he should 
not have closed the discussion half an 
hour ago by agreeing that the decision 
of the House of Lords in the case of 
England shall apply in the case of 
Scotland. He knows that in the end 
that must take place. [Cries of 
“ Divide!”] To give him an oppor- 
tunity of offering a reply I move to 
reduce the Vote by the sum of £1,000. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : It is not necessary 
to move that in order to obtain a reply. 
The hon. Member has stated his case, and 
now it can be answered. 


> (3.0.) Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not see 
that I have any further reply to make. 
Instead of speaking three minutes, as 
he promised, the hon. Member has 
spoken for 35 minutes. I should not 
be doing my duty if I were to allow 
myself to be guided merely by the 
length of the speech of an hon. Member. 
I cannot allow myself to be coerced into 
giving a wider answer than I have 


given already, namely, that the Trea- 
sury will loyally carry out the decision 





of the Court. The result of my having 
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said that in the first place was that the 
hon. Member thought it right to detain 
us for another half-hour. I can say no 
more. 


Mr. CALDWELL: It does not seem 
to me that it is more than half-an-hour 
since I began. The delay has been 
owing to the fact that I was not allowed 
to finish my speech. 


Vote agreed to. 


16. £5,354,932 .fincluding a Supple- 
mentary sum of £131,250), to complete 
the sum for the Post Office. 

(3.5.) Mr. KNOX: There are a large 
number of matters on this Vote that I 
wished to call attention to in connec- 
tion with my constituency, and I will 
reserve all of them but one to the 
Report stage if I get a satisfactory 
answer upon that. I called attention 
to the matter the other day, but instead 
of getting a civil answer from the 
Postmaster General, he said something 


about my being interested in the 


appointment of someone, or applying 
for the appointment of someone to the 


office of Postmaster at Cavan. As a 
matter of fact, I have never applied, and 
I never intend to apply, to him, or anyone 
else in the British Government, for any 
post for ‘anyone. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman refused to give me an 
answer, I have received information 
from other people on this matter. Letters 
have been written to me stating that 
the office of Postmaster has been 
bestowed upon a person, not out of 
regard for qualification or fitness. This 
post office is an important one, in the 
centre of a large rural district, and the 
number of people under the Postmaster 
is considerable. There were 35 appli- 
eants forthe post. Some of them had 
been for 20 years in the postal service. 
Many of them had had 15 years’ experi- 
ence of post office work, and others had 
had 10 years’ experience. Nevertheless, 
the person appointed had had only three 
years’ experience. The person appointed, 
however, had an advantage that the 
others had not. It happened that her 
father was a henchman of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for North 
Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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Armagh, and though it is strictly for- 
bidden that anyone in the post office 
should apply for a situation through a 
Member of Parliament or any other 
influential person, I am given to under- 
stand that the recommendation of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh was given in the matter of the 
appointment of the person selected. 
The District Surveyor of the district, 
and the Secretary to the Post Office in 
Dublin, did not’ recommend this parti- 
cular person for the appointment. I 
do not ask that the appointment which 
has been made shall be cancelled. It 
would be unfair to do that now, though 
I am bound to. say that a general feeling 
of discontent and dissatisfaction has been 
caused throughout the district by the 
appointment made. I do not ask that 
the appointment be cancelled ; but what 
I do ask is: that in future appointments 
of this kind in Ireland, the recommenda- 
tions of the Post Office officials and the . 
District Surveyor or Secretary to the 
Post Office in Dublin shall be considered, 
and those only, and that the recom- 
mendations of the local gentry shall not 
be taken into account. There is an im- 
portant vacancy at this moment at 
Strabane, and I would express a hope 
that it will be filled, like all other Civil 
Service appointments, in accordance with 
the recommendations of officials who 
know the qualifications of the candidates, 
and not in accordance with family or 
other interest. 


(3.11.) Tate POSTMASTERGENERAL 
(Mr. Ratxes, Cambridge University): I 
do not wish to detain the Committee by 
answering the questions addressed to me 
at any length; in fact, I think I have 
already answered them. I cannot pre- 
vent Members of this House—on both 
sides of this House—and other persons 
from writing to me and recommending 
candidates when appointments have to 
be made, not only in Ireland, but in 
England as well; but the Committee 
may rest satisfied that I never allow 
myself to be influenced by these recom- 
mendations. With regard to the lady 
who was appointed to the Cavan office 
I may say, in the first place, that I was 
not aware that her father was what the 
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hon. Member calls a henchman of 
the hon. Member for North Armagh. 
I was aware, however, that he had 
been an excellent and extremely 
meritorious servant of the Post Office, 
and that he had filled the position of 
postmaster in Cavan for many years to 
the satisfaction both of his neighbours 
and the Post Office Authorities. The 
office is only a small one, carrying a 
salary of £130 a year, and the young 
lady who has been appointed has been 
for years in her father’s office—though 
she may only have been in the Postal 
Service itself for a short period. I have 
every reason to believe that she is 
thoroughly competent to perform the 
duties of the post which has been con- 
ferred upon her. In regard to the 
vacancy at Strabane, I may point out 
that although I did receive a letter 
recommending a certain individual for 
the appointment, I did not allow myself 
to be influenced by that recommendation, 
but appointed a gentleman from the 
Post Office in Dublin, in whose case I 
had received no letter of recommenda- 
tion. I think this will be sufficient to 
show that in making these appointments 
I allow myself to be guided only by the 
qualifications of the individual selected. 


(3.15.) Mr. KNOX: The right hon. 
Gentleman has given a perfectly satis- 
factory answer as to the post office at 
Strabane, but at the same time I am 
bound to say that 1 have received such 
a large number of letters from members 
of the Post Office Service, as well as 
outsiders in different parts of Ireland, 
that I think if other appointments like 
that at Cavan had been made the dis- 
satisfaction would have been general. 
Iam glad to find that though the hon. 
Member for North Armagh succeeded 
in getting his ‘nominee appointed at 
Cavan, his policy has not succeeded in 
the case of Strabane. 


Vote agreed to. 


17. £528,055, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Packet Service. 


*(3.17.) Mr. MORTON: I notice here 
an item of £4,000 in connection with 
packets to Newfoundland. Iam informed 
by some people in Newfoundland that 
the Allan Line who received this £4,000 
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charge higher fares than they do to 
places more distant. I want to know 
whether, as we give this subsidy, we 
have not some sort of control over the 
passenger fares charged. 


Mr. RAIKES: We have no control 
whatever over the matter of passengers, 
but only over the mails. 


Mr. KNOX: I should like to ask how 
it is that steamers from Belfast to Fleet- 
wood carry mails, whilst steamers from 
Liverpool to Belfast do not. The Belfast 
and Liverpool boats are owned by an Irish 
Company, whilst the Belfast and Fleet- 
wood boats belong to the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I desire to call the 
attention of the Postmaster General to 
the fact that the mail steamers which 
ply between Strome Ferry and Storno- 
way sometimes go out of their way to 
call at Portree, which causes a consider- 
able delay to the mails and puts the 
inhabitants of the district to very great 
inconvenience. 


(3.20.) Mr. RAIKES: I will inquire 
as to the Liverpool and Belfast line of 
steamers, but I must say I do not think 
it at all probable that another subsidy 
will be granted to a mail route between 
England and Belfast, looking at the 
extremely favourable arrangement we 


have been able to make with the Fleet- 
wood boats. As to the Strome Ferry 
steamers, I would point out that in 
that particular contract it was arranged 
that on two or three occasions during 
the year—one of them being the period 
at which the Militia are called up and 
have to be conveyed from one place to 
another — deviations should be made 
from the main route. I should be sorry 
if this led to inconvenience, but I would 
point out that a large subsidy has been 
allowed in this case, so that larger and 
more commodious boats may be employed 
in the Service, and from these cir- 
cumstances I think the public derive 
more advantage than is counteracted by 
the inconvenience to which the hon. 
Member has referred. The subsidy will 
come to an end with the year, and when 
it comes to be renewed we shall then 
have an opportunity of ascertaining 
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whether better terms can be obtained 
from other companies. 


Vote agreed to. 


18. £1,716,080 (including a Sup- 
plementary sum of £43,750), to com- 
plete the sum for the Post Office Tele- 
graphs. 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 

19. £631,700, for Transport and Re- 
mounts. 

(3.24.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I 
have several points to raise on this Vote, 
but shall postpone them until the 
Report stage, if I am given to under- 
stand that by the withdrawal of the 
Clergy Discipline Bill from the Paper 


we may take it that it has been 
abandoned. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not think 
that is precisely the way in which a 
question should be put. I will make a 
statement with regard to the Bill to- 
morrow—though we do not intend to 
proceed with it to-morrow. 


Mr. CALDWELL: The Government 
have agreed to abandon the Bill in 
return for being allowed to get 
Supply. [‘ No, no!”] Yes; that is the 
arrangement, and I think the country 
should know it. The whole of this 
Supply has been a matter of bargaining, 
and. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member’s observations are in 
no way relative to transports and 
remounts. 


Vote agreed to. 


20. £2,605,000, for Provisions, Forage, 
and other Supplies. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I move to report 
Progress. I think that seeing that we 
have to meet at 12 o'clock to-day we 
might now very fairly adjourn. We 
understood that the Government, on 
condition of being allowed to get all 
Supply through to-night, had agreed to 
abandon the Clergy Discipline Bill. 
Ke No, no!” and erties of “ Order!”] That 

ill was to the advantage of the Church 


of England and the community at large. 
Mr. Raikes 


{COMMONS} 
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I thought when the Government seemed 
so anxious to get Supply and had com- 
menced bargaining that I should get my 
price as well as other Members, but I 
have failed to do so. 


Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 


CotoneL NOLAN: Is the bread now 
supplied good ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannors, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): No complaints have been 
made to me, but after the question 
of the hon. Member I will make 
inquiries. 

Vote agreed to. 


21. £820,600, for Clothing Establish- 
ments and Services. 


22. £1,847,100, for Warlike and other 
Stores: Supply and Repair. 


(3.29.) Mr. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM: I do not believe in bargains 
with the Government, and if some hon. 
Members have agreed to defer their 
observations on the Votes to the Report 
stage, that is their affair and not mine. 
I intend to proceed with my remarks. 
They bear upon a subject which more 
properly would be dealt with by hon. 
Members for Newcastle, as it refers to a 
constituent of theirs, but as they seem 
to be elsewhere engaged the duty is 
thrown upon me. The case to which I 
wish to draw attention is one on which I 
have asked several questions, though 
without being able to obtain a satis- 
factory answer from the Secretary for 
War. The case is that of a poor working 
man, named Jobson, who claims to have 
been the inventor of a certain time fuse, 
or a certain system of applying it. In 
1859 Sir William Armstrong by a com- 
bination of the inventions of three men 
made the Armstrong gun. To render 
the system perfect a time fuse was re- 
quired, and that was invented by this 
man. His models were submitted to the 
authorities, but were afterwards stolen. 
Subsequently Sir William Armstrong 
received a grant for a time fuse, which 
this man claims to have been his in- 
vention. I believe the man would have 


Army Estimates. 
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obtained redress if it had not been for 
some intemperate letters he wrote, and I 
want an assurance that his error of 
jadgment shall not be visited with penal 
consequences, and that the reward due 
to his invention shall not be reaped by 
another man. I think the least the 
Secretary for War van do will be to give 
this man some compensation. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I remember the 
question to which the hon. Member 
refers having been raised, but according 
to the information I have upon the sub- 
ject, it appears that if the gentleman 
referred to has any claim at all, it is 
rather against the company than against 
the Government. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
There may be some justice in what the 
right hon. Gentleman states, but I 
hardly think it possible for a poor man 
like the one of whom I am speaking to 
obtain justice in the Law Courts against 
a rich and powerful firm like that of 
which Sir William Armstrong is the 
head. I hope, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman may see fit to re-consider his 
position, and see that a sum shall be 
awarded to this gentleman which will 
give general satisfaction. A small thing 
of this kind would not add in any 
appreciable degree to the expenses of 
the Government. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will under- 
take to look into the matter, but the 
facts are not exactly as they have been 
stated by the hon, Member. 


Coronet NOLAN : I should like to 
call the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the bursting of a 6-in. gun the 
other day in Australia. I find that, in- 
stead of the new powder, what is called 
the brown powder was used, and that 
that powder is very liable to deteriora- 
tion in certain climates. If the bursting 
of the gun was caused by the deterioration 
of this powder, of course it was not due 
to any fault in the gun. I am not aware 
whether this brown powder is liable to 
explode in this way, and I should like 
the right hon. Gentleman to furnish 
some information upon the point either 
to-night or to-morrow. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I can tell the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that, so far 
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as I am able to form a judgment on this 
matter, the accident was due to a de- 
fect in the gun, and not to any defect 
in the powder. 


Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wolverhampton, 
W.): I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give us to-morrow some 
information in regard to the difficulty 
experienced in the forging of steel for 
guns. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am obliged to 
the hon. Gentleman for giving me 
notice of this question, and I may tell 
him at once that we do not have any 


large amount of steel forging in the 
Arsenal, where steel is only manu- 
factured on a very small scale. That 
being so, it is not desirable to employ in 
the manufacture of our steel persons of 
the same position and experience as 
have to be employed by the private 
firms who manufacture this kind of 
steel on a much larger scale. 


Vote agreed to. 


23. £112,500, for Establishments for 
Military Education. 


24. £160,900, for Miscellaneous Effec- 


tive Services. 


25. £257,900, for War Office, Salaries 
and Miscellaneous Charges. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 
26 £221,100, for Admiralty Office. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [30th July] reported. 


First Resolution (see page 843) post- 
poned. 


Subsequent Resolutions (see pages 
866, 867) agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
to morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 432.) 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [30th July], “That 
this House doth agree with the Lords in 
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the Amendment, Clause A (Grouping 
schools), as amended.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


Committee appointed, ‘‘to draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to the Lords for disagreeing with 
one of the Amendments made by the Lords.” 
—Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Mundella, Lord 
George Hamilton, Mr. Jackson, Sir Richard 
Temple, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, 
and Viscount Cranborne.—To withdraw im- 
mediately. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


Adjournment. 


LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
BILL | LORDS].—(No. 428.) 
As amended, considered ; Amendment 
made; Bill read the third time, and 
passed, with Amendments. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1889-90. 
Resolutions (see page 881) reported, 
and agreed to. 


SCHOOLS FOR SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL [LORDS].—(No. 425.) 
As amended, considered ; Bill read the 
third time, and passed, with Amend- 
ments. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1892, the sum of £32,335,139 be granted out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 482.) 
Reasons for disagreeing to Lords 
Amendments, reported, and agreed to. 
To be communicated to the Lords. 


LUNACY BILL [LORDS.]—(No. 430.) 

As amended considered. 

Clause (Medical certificates) —(Mr. 
Rowntree, )—added. 

Amendment made. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 
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Adjournment. 


TRAINING COLLEGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 391.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis. 


charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 436.) 


Amendments to Commons 
Amendments 


Lords 
Amendments to Lords 
considered. 


First Amendment agreed to. 


Page 16, Amendment in lieu of Clause 
F, insert the following Clause :— 


(Power to Land Commission to claim possession 
of holding.) 

‘Whenever the Land Commission are entitled 
to cause any holding to be sold under any 
power of sale, they may, if they think fit, apply 
to the High Court, or (if the rateable value of 
the holding does not exceed fifty pounds) to the 
County Court of the county in which such 
holding is situate, for an order to the Sheriff 
to put them in possession of such holding, and 
it shall be lawful for such Court, upon being 
satisfied that the Land Commission are so en- 
titled, to issue an order accordingly, and such 
order shall be executed by the Sheriff in like 
manner as a writ for the delivery of possession,” 


—the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the words last added, to add the words: 
‘‘ Where such order has been riade on account 
of any arrears of an annuity in respect of which 
a guarantee deposit is retained at the date of 
the order, such arrears shall be declared by 
the Land Commission to be an irrecoverable 
debt within the meaning of section three of 
‘The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885.’”— 
(Mr. Know.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,’—(Mr. 
Jackson,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Four o’clock a.m. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Saturday, Ist August, 1891. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY (RATES AND 
CHARGES) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 


Lords Amendment considered. 


Amendment moved, in page 11, after 
line 34, insert— 
Mold Junction to Coed Talon =) 
Carnarvon to Llanberis- - - 
The Mold and Denbigh Junction 
Railway worked by the Company 
Carnarvon Junction to Afonwen \1.25d. 3d. 
Junction - ~ - - . 
Nantlle Branch - - 
Chester and Holyhead - - 
Bangor and Bethesda - - 
the said Amendment, read a second 
time. 


(12.5.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
narvon, &c.): I object to these Amend- 
ments, on account of their interference 
with the industries upon the short 
lines of North Wales. Most of these 
lines are short branch railways for 
the conveyance of local traffic. The 
London and North Western Railway 
Company have bought them up for 
something like 30 per cent. of the 
amount of their stock, and they are 
altogether the cheapest railways on the 
London and North Western system. 
Some of them are exceptionally cheap. 
The land was obtained at a very low 
rate, and the stations erected are of a 
very shoddy description. Nevertheless, 
it is proposed by this Bill to impose the 
same terminal charges upon them as are 
imposed in the case of the great English 
lines, without giving to the traders in 
the district the advantages of the 
maximum rates which are given in 
England. 

*Tne PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicss Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): 1t must be borne in mind that 
there are higher maximum rates on the 
short English lines as well as in Wales. 

VOL. CCCLVI. [rarrp sertEs. | 





Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: It must not 
be forgotten that the English lines, 
whether main or branch lines, have cost 
an enormous sum of money to make, and, 
therefore, I do not see why exceptional 
treatment should be provided in re- 
ference to maximum rates in that 
case without giving the same treat- 
ment to the Welsh traders, especially 
as the same rate of terminal charges 
is to be imposed. I could instance 
the case of one station which cost only 
£800 to construct ; and if these ter- 
minal charges are fully enforced, 
the company would receive every 
year more than three times the en- 
tire cost of construction. The Chester 
and Holyhead Railway is practically a 
main line, and yet it is treated on exactly 
the same footing as a small branch rail- 
way of three or four miles. I ask the 
President of the Board of Trade to meet 
the traders, so as to place the branch 
lines to Carnarvon in the same condition 
in which they would have been had 
the Bill not been amended in the Lords. 
At the present moment the slate quarries 
get their coals from the Port of Car- 
narvon, whereas other traders are able 
to obtain coal much cheaper by the 
larger lines; and if the Bill is to remain 
in its present condition, the result will 
be that the London and North Western. 
Railway will impose such a charge upon 
the coal brought to the Port of Car- 
narvon and conveyed to the quarries that 
it will be much cheaper to have it in 
future supplied direct from the 
great collieries to the slate districts. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman to re- 
consider the question. I cannot magine 
that it is the policy of the London and 
North Western Railway Company to. 
crush the traffic upon the small railways 
by enforcing such exceptionally high 
rates. 

Amendment proposed, in line 1, to 
leave out the words “ Mold Junction to 
Coed Talon.” —( Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘Mold Junction to Coed Talon’ stand 
part of the Amendment.” 


*Sirr M. HICKS BEACH: I think 
that the hon. Member isa little unreason- 
able in hisdemand. He is quite mistaken 
in supposing that any injustice is done to 
the Welsh railways either by this or by 
any other rate in the Provisional Order. 

2N 
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He will find it is the invariable practice 
to impose one rate for a main line and 
a higher rate for branch lines all over 
the Kingdom, for the obvious reason 
that the traffic is much larger upon the 
main lines. If the hon. Member will 
refer to Class B he will see that the 
Welsh Railway Companies have imposed 
upon them very low rates for the slate 
traffic, and the coal rates to which he 
objects are much lower than the rates 
the London and North Western are now 
empowered to levy. I may add that 
the matter was argued before the Joint 
Committee, and the counsel of the only 
trader who appeared expressed his 
readiness to be contented with worse 
terms than have now been given. I 
trust the hon. Member will not press 
his opposition. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I beg to 
move the omission of the words “Car- 
narvon to Llanberis,” in line 2. The 
old scale of charges was 2d. per mile, but 
such a scale is utterly inapplicable to the 
present circumstances of the locality. 
The line from Carnarvon to Llanberis is 
a very cheap line. There are no bridges 
and no tunnels upon it, and the land 
was obtained very cheaply. There is no 
reason, therefore, why it should be ex- 
ceptionally treated as is now proposed. 
I think it is a line that ought to be 
placed in the same condition in regard to 
maximum rates as the great lines in the 
Kingdom, seeing that, although the sta- 
tions upon it are extremely insignificant, 
the company will have the power of 
making full terminal charges. 

Amendment proposed, in line 2, to 
leave out the words “Carnarvon to 
Llanberis.”—(Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘Carnarvon 
to Llanberis” stand part of the Amend- 
ment,” put, and agreed to. 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 





HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 
(No. 384.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 34.) 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Amendment to Motion for Committing 
Sir M. Hicks Beach 
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Bill to Standing Committee on Law, ke. 
[26th May], read, and discharged 
Bill withdrawn. 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYO § (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 412.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. : 
Bill withdrawn. 


PRESENTATION TO BENEFICES BILL 
[LORDS].—(No. 224.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MR. MAGAN (CORRESPONDENCE). 
Return ordered— 


‘Of the Correspondence between Mr. L. P. 
Hayden and the Irish Land Commissiog, be- 
tween Mr. Hayder and the Attorney General for 
Ireland, and between Mr. Percy Magan, J.P., 
and the Attorney General for Ireland and the 
Irish Land Commission, in reference to charges 
brought against Mr. Magan, of having fraudu- 
lently obtained money under the Arrears Act: 
and the Correspondence between Mr. Magan 
and the Lord Chancellor, in the same matter.” 
—(Mr. Hayden.) 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Ordered, That the Standing Orders of 
this House, as amended, be printed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [31st July] reported. 


First fifteen Resolutions [see pages 945 
to 1027] postponed. 

16. “‘'That a sum, not exceeding £5,354,932 
(including a Supplementary sum of £131,250), 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1892, 
for the Salaries and Expenses of the Post Office 
Services, the Expenses of Post Office Savings 
Banks, and Government Annuities and Insur- 
ances, and the Collection af the Post Office 
Revenue.” 


(12.35.) Mr. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury): I hope that more latitude 
will be given upon the consideration of 
this Vote than is usually given to ques- 
tions of this kind, on account of the 
understanding which was arrived at last 
night, that we should agree toallow this 
Vote to pass, and to take the discussion 








> ae ll. 
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upon the Report. In the first place, I 
have to express my regret that during 
the last five or six years the Post Office 
Vote has been always made one of the 
last for consideration, and that it has 
invariably been brought on at such an 
hour as almost to preclude discussion. 
1 think that, considering the importance 
of the Vote, the great interest taken in 
it by the public, and the effect which it 
has, it ought to be brought on earlier in 
the Session. I propose now to confine 
my remarks to two or three subjects 
which are of very great importance, and 
I will as briefly as possible refer to them. 
In the first place, I cannot help con- 


‘gratulating the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer on the fact that he has, 
during the last five years, obtained from 
the Post Office a revenue more by 
£1,200,000 than he had in 1886. 
Although I admit that a portion of the 
surplus has been devoted to the im- 
provement of the Service ‘generally, I 
still think that an attempt should be 
made to put a stop to this largely in- 
creasing surplus out of the postal 
revenue. More than £900,000 a year 
is now obtained than was obtained even 
four years ago. I wish now to call 
attention to what I consider to be one of 
the gravest scandals that has ever 
occurred in regard to the Post Office of 
this country; and I must claim the 
indulgence of the House while I enter 
fully into the matter. I shall observe 
your ruling, Sir, in connection with the 
question to which I propose to refer. 
The House is aware that there are mails 
to India, Australia, and the Hast gene- 
rally every week, and that these mails 
are carried from Calais to Brindisi to 
their respective destinations. Upon this 
service we expend every year about 
£100,000. We pay £100,000 to the 
French and Italian Governments for the 
service; but of that sum I have 
privately learned that the French and 
Italian Governments only pay £40,000 to 
the respective Railway Companies which 
do the work. A sum of £60,000 is, there- 
fore, handed over to the French and 
Italian Governments for doing nothing. 
As far back as 1886 I called attention 
to this matter, and I also called atten- 
tion to it before the Conference which 
was held in London, with a hope that 
Some step would be taken to avert the 
continuance of the scandal. In 1888 two 
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delegates were sent from the Post Office 
to France, who succeeded in getting a re- . 
duction which amounted to £20,000 a 
year. This, in my judgment, isa very 
small amount, considering the large,sum 
obtained by the French and Italian Go-» 
vernments for the service. It was. 
pointed out that it was impossible to 
secure an Imperial penny postage so long 
as we paid 14d. to France and Italy. I 
attacked this high charge, and a Com- 
mission was sent out which secured a 
reduction of one-third of the charge— 
one halfpenny per letter being taken 
off by the French and Italian Govern- 
ments, The mission which was under- 
taken by Mr. Forman and Mr. Forbes 
was so far successful, but I am bound 
to say that the Commissioners did not, 
with all their intelligence, secure all 
the desirable results which were to be 
expected from a mission from this 
country. We expected toascertain what, 
the real cost was to the French and 
Italian Governments for the conveyance 
of the mails from Calais to Brindisi, and 
what the amount was which was 
paid to France and Italy as compared 
with the amounts actually received by 
the Railway Companies. I have said 
that the result of the mission of Messrs. 
Buxton, Forman,.and Forbes was to 
obtain a reduction of one halfpenny. 
Upon making a further inquiry, I found 
that on the 12th of October there was a 
despatch of 80 tons of letters and news- 
papers, for which the French and Italian 
Governments were paid £1,209, while 
the sum paid to the Railway Companies 
which carried the mails was only £312. 
A sum of £679 went to France and £218 
to Italy for the service on that particular 
day ; and, although the cost to England 
was £1,209, the actual cost of the work 
was only £312, the French and Italian 
Governments making a clear profit of 
nearly £900. Now, I do not see why 
these Governments should make such 
a large profit for conveying the mails 
across their countries. I am prepared 
to admit that, owing to the reduction 
of rates, there has been a largely in- 
creasing correspondence between India, 
Australia, and the East—not so large as 
I hope it will be—but every extra letter 
sent by the mail gives an_ increased 
profit to France and Italy. I have been 
glad to hear from the Postmaster General 
that steps are being taken to remedy the 
2N 2 
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evil. I have now to call attention to 
a matter which I think affects the 
privileges of the House of Commons. 
I find that the whole of the sum paid 
for the conveyance of the mails from this 
country to India and the East to the 
French and Italian Governments is paid 
away by the Post Office without any 
direct authority. It is never submitted 
in the Estimates, nor have we ever had 
it submitted to us. Although the mails 
are conveyed by special contract in 
sealed bags, and for a fixed sum, Parlia- 
ment has no control whatever over the 
matter. When the question was before 
a Select Committee I examined Sir 
Stephenson Arthur Blackwood upon the 
subject, and his answers were of a most 
extraordinary character. I pointed out 
that there was a payment of £67,000 to 
the French and Italian Governments, 
which was increased a few years later to 
£80,000, and Sir Arthur Blackwood told 
me that this item did not appear in the 
Estimates at all, but that it was deducted 
from the gross revenue just as other 
charges are deducted. This great con- 
tract, this large payment, has nothing to 


do with the exchange of correspondence 
between this country and France and 
Italy, and is certainly a service which 


ought to appear in the Estimates. Sir 
Arthur Blackwood says that not only is 
the charge never submitted to the House 
of Commons in the Estimates, but that 
the amounts payable to foreign countries 
are treated as a deduction from the gross 
revenue, and not asa payment. I want 
to know why we should not take action 
in so important a matter? Sir Arthur 
Blackwood told the Committee that the 
contracts are made by the Postmaster 
General and the permanent officials 
of the Treasury, and that a maximum is 
fixed for the service, but that statement 
is entirely wrong. In further examina- 
tion Sir Arthur Blackwood stated that 
there is nothing whatever in the Votes 
to indicate that £100,000 is paid by 
special contract for the conveyance of the 
Indian and Eastern Mails. Twopence 
halfpenny is charged for every letter 
from this country to India and our 
dependencies, and the Post Office deducts 
ld. from that sum in order to pay 
£100,000 to France and Italy. I do 
not know what course is open to hon. 
Members when scandals of this kind 
occur, but I should like to take the 
Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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opinion of the House as to the character 
of this contract and the way in which 
it is carried out. Why is Parliament 
deprived of all control? The statement 
first made to me was that this money 
was paid in this manner because it was 
impossible to arrive atan éxact amount. 
There are many other payments, in re- 
gard to which it is impossible to arrive 
at the exact amount that ought to be 
paid, but that is no reason why steps 
should not be taken to give Parliament 
@ proper control over the expenditure. 
To show the extraordinary conduct of 
the Post Office officials in the matter I 
distinctly asked Sir Arthur Blackwood, 
“Have you any notion what the French 
and Italian Governments receive for this 
work ?” and the answer was, that they 
never inquired, and the Commissioners 
who went to France said that they did 
not think it was a branch of the inquiry 
with which they had any concern. 
What would be thought of business 
men if they conducted their affairs in 
the same manner? I asked, “ Are you 
aware that the French and Italian 
Railway -Companies complain _ that 
they do not get their fair share 
of the money?” and Sir Arthur Black- 
wood’s reply was, ‘‘I have no know- 
ledge.” The whole evidence before the 
Committee showed that the Special 
Commissioners who went to France were 
quite satisfied with having saved £20,000 
without inquiring how the money that 
was paid was really expended, or who 
received it. What would be thought 
if the erection of a post office building 
were put up to contract, and the inter- 
mediate man were only asked what 
he would charge, without any attempt 
being made to get at the actual cost? 
Notwithstanding this loss, no public 
outcry has been made against the 
enormous expenditure—an expenditure 
which is altogether outside the control 
of Parliament. I hardly think the 
matter ought to rest here. I think it 
can be proved without question that the 
contract which has been entered into by 
our Government officials is unworthy of 
men holding a high position in the 
Public Service. I exonerate the Post- 
master General from all blame in the 
matter. He has been kept in ignorance, 
and it was only after great pains and 
labour that I succeeded in obtaining 
information. Having ascertained what 
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the character of the mails sent by way 
of Calais to Brindisi was’on the 12th of 
October last, I went to Cook’s tourist 
agency and ascertained that the cost of 
sending the same weight of traffic first- 
class across France and Italy would have 
been £400. Then, why should we be 
called upon to pay £1,200 for the Indian 
mails? Why should we lose £700 or 
£800 in running the mails one way ? 
Of course, there is a corresponding loss 
on the other. I am informed that 
Australia is relieving herself of a part 
of the liability by sending some of her 
mails by another route. I trust that 
the House of Commons will, without 
delay, institute a thorough investigation 
into the matter, and that a new arrange- 
ment will be entered into. 

*(12.58.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): It is one of the 
defects of a discussion occurring upon 
such an important Vote on the Report 
that the Minister is confined to one 
speech. It is therefore necessary that I 
should intervene between the speech of 
the hon. Member for Canterbury (Mr. 
Henniker Heaton) and the Postmaster 
I trust 


General with some other topic. 
that this course of taking the discussion 
on the Report will not be constituted 


into a precedent for the future. It is 
only the long duration of the Session 
that has induced the House to allow it 
upon the present occasion, and I would 
venture to express a hope that the Go- 
vernment on another occasion will allow 
the Post Office Vote to be taken out of 
its ordinary course next Session so as to 
ensure a full discussion. I congratulate 
the Postmaster General upon the nume- 
rous and important changes which in the 
interests of the public he has effected 
within the last few weeks. These 
changes consist mainly of two classes— 
first, the improvements effected under 
the Post Office Act in the direction so 
often recommended by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Canterbury ; and, secondly, the 
important changes which were agreed 
to at the Postal Conference in Vienna 
within the last few days, and which I 


presume were agreed to by the repre- | 
sentatives of the Post Office of this | 
country, and will receive the sanction of | 
the Treasury before long. I believe the | 
Postmaster General will agree in re- 


garding them as most important changes. 
The changes effected have been late, but 
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There 
is one of the changes recently made as 
to which I feel some little doubt ; that is, 
the extension of the system of registra- 
tion to parcels. It was carefully con- 
sidered in 1884 when the regulations 
for the Parcels Post were decided upon, 
and the system of registration was not 
adopted—not on account of expense, for of 
course it will pay itself—but asa matter 
of policy. It was thought that all parcels 
should be handled and delivered with 
all reasonable security, and there was a 
fear that if greater security were given 
to registered parcels that would lead to 
less security being afforded to parcels 
not registered. I am afraid the Post- 
master General has been induced to 
adopt registration because of the in- 
creasing number of parcels lost in trans- 
mission. I do not know whether that is 
the main reason for the pressure brought 
to bear upon him in respect to registra- 
tion, but I am inclined to think it is one 
of the motives, and the difficulty of pro- 
viding compensation. Within my own 
experience, I am sorry to say, I have 
heard increasing complaints of the loss 
of parcels and of the difficulty of 
getting compensation from the Post- 
master General, and so I believe great 
pressure has been brought to bear on the 
Department in favour of a system of 
registration. With this exception, I 
approve of the changes recently made. 
Tam glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
has been able to effect considerable im- 
provement in the position of postmen 
throughout the country, especiaily the 
unestablished postmen and the rural 
letter carriers. I sincerely hope this 
change will give satisfaction throughout 
theService, for, after all,the main security 
for letters and efficiency of the Service 
depends upon the contentment of the 
men employed. It will be interesting 
to hear from the Postmaster General 
what will be the financial effect of all 
these recent changes. I have no doubt 
a considerable demand will be made 
upon the net revenues of the year, though 
many of the changes will be productive, 
and will ultimately tend to an increase 
of revenue, such has been the effect of 
many previous alterations. The hon. 
Member for Canterbury has referred to 
the increased Revenue the Treasury has 
derived from the Post Office in recent 
years, and I have more than once entered 


Report. 
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upon this subject. During the six 
years, beginning with 1880, according to 
a Return recently laid before the House 
of a valuable and interesting character, 
it appears that the net revenue of the 
Post Office varied to a very small extent 
during the whole of those years. The 
amount averaged, after paying all possible 
claims in respect to the Post Office in 
other Departments, the net sum of 
£2,800,000, and if I deduct that part of 
the expenditure—which may be con- 
sidered capital expenditure—the expense 
of new post offices, the net revenue 
amounts to £3,000,000. Now we know 
that the late Mr. Fawcett, on taking office 
in 1880, arrived at an understanding with 
the head of the then Government, that 
he should have a free hand in reference 
to the excess of net revenue over the 
average of the three preceding years. 
This excess was devoted to improve- 
ments in the Service, and so the net 
Revenue remained almost stationary. 
But in 1886 a different policy was pur- 
sued. The Treasury got a stronger hold 
upon the Post Office, and until recently 
there was a constantly growing net reve- 
nue. In 1889-90 the net revenue derived 
from the Post Office was £3,446,000 ; 
while irrespective of any capital expen- 
diture on sites or buildings, the income 
was £3,557,000, an excess of £640,000 
over and above the average of the six 
years to which I have alluded. This is 
for the Post Office and Packet Service; not 
including the Telegraph Service. Last 
year, partly from the changes made in 
the Colonial and Indian postage, and 
partly from additions made to the 
salaries of some of the officers in the 
Department, there was some decrease in 
the net’ revenue of £3,291,000, but it 
was still £500,000 above the average of 
” the six years I have alluded to. For the 
current year, if we take the Budget 
Estimate, and without taking into account 
the recent changes made by the Post- 
master General, the net revenue will be 
about the same as last year, but the 
changes since made will involve a heavier 
charge upon the Department. On the 
other hand, I think the Budget Estimate 
of receipts for the Post Office was a low 
one. For the last few years the receipts 
have increased by £400,000 to £500,000 
annually, and we are justified in 
assuming that this year the increase will 
be about the same, or £200,000 in ex- 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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cess of the Budget Estimate. If I am 
right we may assume that even after the 
considerable, outlay involved in the 
changes to which I have adverted, the 
net postal revenue for the current 
year will not be very far short of last 
year’s, and, therefore, some £400,000 or 
£500,000 in excess of the six years 
following 1880. The total, then, would 
be about £3,330,000 after taking all ex- 
penditure into account. I have called 
attention to this to show that there isa 
large margin for improvements in the 
Postal Service, and I think it would be 
right to go back to the plan adopted at 
the time when Mr. Fawcett assumed 
office, allowing the Postmaster Genera) 
a somewhat freer hand to free him to 
some extent, I would not say wholly, 
from that minute Treasury control 
which I have more than once called 
attention to, and of which the right hon. 
Gentleman has made not a few com- 
plaints on occasions when he has 
alluded to the positions of the Post 
Office and the Treasury. I think he 
has referred to the Treasury as the 
“ Jorkins ” in the partnership, checking 
his own good intentions. It is almost 
impossible for a Minister in the position 
of the Postmaster General to do his duty 
to the Service and respond to public 
demands unless he has more freedom. 
To illustrate what I mean, let me refer 
to what took place a few months ago in 
respect to the “Boy Messengers.” I 
think I am justified in saying that for 
two or three years before the recent ex- 
tension of that service was adopted by 
the Postmaster General there had 
been a ‘growing feeling on the part 
of the public that something should 
be done in that direction, and I 
think I am justified in saying that the 
Postmaster General intended to adopt 
the change, but was controlled by the 
Treasury. In consequence of the delay, 
private agencies came in and undertook 
the service which should have been per- 
formed by the Post Office, and at last 
the time arrived when these agencies 
adopted the system of telegraphs in addi- 
tion to the messengers. The Postmaster 
General was then advised that the mono- 
poly of the Post Office was invaded. The 
matter was referred to the Treasury, but 
still considerable delay took place, from 





'the unwillingness of the Treasury to 
‘allow the Post Office to take up the 
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service. Meantime the agencies extended 
their business, and the public became 
accustomed to the system, and when at 
last the Post Office intervened in the 
interest of their monopoly and endea- 
voured to put an end to the agencies, 
and announced that the Department 
intended to work a system of boy 
messengers, public opinion would not 
permit the Government to put a stop to 
these agencies. The Government gave 
way, and so in the result we have com- 
peting systems, the Post Office and the 
private agencies. Now, I do not think 
that is a very satisfactory conclusion. If 
the Postmaster General had at an earlier 
date adopted the system of postal mes- 
sengers he would not have incurred the 
competition that now exists, and would 
have had no difficulty in asserting his 
monopoly. I do not think it is for the 
interest of the public or the Service 
that there should be this competition, 
and I think if the Postmaster General 
had had a free hand it would not have 
grown up. Many improvements in the 
Postal Service are called for by public 
opinion. I heartily sympathise with the 
efforts made by the hon. Member for 
Canterbury to induce the Post Office to 
adopt a system of penny postage for the 
Colonies and India, which, I have no 
doubt, would ultimately result in the 
adoption of universal penny postage. 
The excess of revenue over the average, 
as laid down by Mr. Fawcett, would, I 
believe, admit of this and many other 
improvements, the Treasury having in 
the meautime secured an ample revenue. 
Such a rule would encourage improve- 
ments in the Department to the great 
advantage of the public. At this time 
of the Session, and in the present state 
of the House, I will not attempt to bring 
forward the many other matters that 
arise in connection with this Vote. I 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on the changes he has effected, and I 
hope he will carry improvements still 
further. 

(1.22.) Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I take this 
opportunity to press upon the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention the importance 
of giving to the East End of London a 
late evening delivery of letters. Twenty 
years ago many districts in the Kast 
End of London, now covered with houses 
and factories, were fields, and now there 
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are about 1,000,000 of population to 
whom this evening delivery, which 
obtains in other parts of London, would 
be a great benefit. There is every 
reason why the East End should have 
this evening delivery. Many important 
trades: are carried on there, and the 
manufacturers are handicapped by the 
want of this convenience, allowed to 
other suburbs, such as Hampstead. Of 
course, the Postmaster General leaves 
inquiry on these matters to the perma- 
nent officials, but I do not think that 
these officials have appreciated the im- 
portance of the subject. I do not wish 
to take up time, but I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will favourably consider 
this request. 

(1.26.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): Some considerable time 
ago I placed on the Notice Paper a 
Motion to reduce the salary of the Post- 
master General, and I then had the 
intention of placing before the Com- 
mittee the grievances of the postmen. 
Happily, about a fortnight ago, the right 
hon. Gentleman forestalled me by the an- 
nouncement which he then made, and the 
observations I intended to make on that 
head are no longer necessary. I do not 
propose to gauge the precise advantages 
for these postmen contained in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s announcement; I 
prefer to wait and see what the practical 
operation of the changes will be. The 
right hon. Gentleman claims that he has 
made the postmen a handsome conces- 
sion. Now, I demur somewhat to the use 
of the word “concession” in such a case, 
though I am not at all surprised that the 
Postmaster General makes use of it, 
because his views of the relation be- 
tween employer and employed are rather 
the views which obtained in the 
eighteenth century than those which 
characterise the last years of the 
nineteenth century. But the announce- 
ment thus made is of extreme import- 
ance from another point of view. It is a 
distinct admission that when the trouble 
occurred in the Post Office last year the 
postmen had reasonable grounds. for 
their complaint. I do not wish to 
review the circumstances of the trouble 


last year, the serious breach of discipline 
—for strike it can scarcely be called; it 
was a breach of discipline followed by 
a lock-out on the part of the authorities. 
I never defended the conduct of the- 
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men, it was indefensible, but as I pointed 
out then, and I now repeat it, the men 
were precipitated into their misconduct 
owing to the unconstitutional conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman in interfer- 
ing with-their right of combination to 
protect their own interests. Some of the 
men were dismissed. A large number 
of these have emigrated and a con- 
siderable number are without any em- 
ployment, or are only casually employed. 
On their behalf I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman for reinstatement in 
the Service, at all events when the 
opportunity presents itself. I ask also 
that those who have been punished by 
degradation, or otherwise, should be 
reinstated in their original positions. 
The House is aware that trouble also 
occurred at the beginning of the 
year in the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment—trouble which was undeniably 
caused by the language used by the right 
hon. Gentleman in this House. Sir 
Arthur Blackwood gave a pledge at the 
time that the members of the deputation 
should suffer no disadvantage then or 
subsequently ; but, in spite of this 


assurance, one of the deputation has 


recently been removed to another 
Department of the Service under circum- 
stances which constitute to him a disad- 
vantage, and the general opinion is that 
he has suffered that disadvantage 
because of the prominent position he 
occupied on that deputation. I put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
not compromising the honour of Sir A. 
Blackwood by.lending his ear to persons 
who have lately, I am afraid, become 
influential in his counsels with regard to 
Savings Bank affairs. 

(1.35.) Masor RASCH (Essex, E.) : 
I desire to call attention to an anomaly 
and injustice which exists in connection 
with the employment of Army pen- 
sioners or Reserve men in the Post 
Office, owing to the amount of their 
pensions being deducted from their wages. 
This deduction is obviously unfair, be- 
cause the soldier has won his pension 
by meritorious services. The practice has 
led manufacturers and capitalists em- 
ploying labour to follow the same sys- 
tem, and to deduct the amount of pensions 
from the pay of Reservists whom they 
engage. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General receives an insuffi- 
cient salary from a grateful country for 

Mr. Pickersgill 
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the work he performs, and I am gure he 
would think it unfair if the amount of 
his private income were deducted from 
that salary. 

(1.37.) Caprain PENTON (Finsbury, 
Central): A few years agoan Act, called 
the Post Office Sites Act, was passed, and 
by it the London County Council were 
empowered within six months to make 
an offer for a portion of the site of Cold- 
bath Fields Prison, if they wanted to 
have it reserved as an open space. On 
the suggestion of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Evesham (Sir R. Temple), 
the Select Committee which considered 
the Bill inserted a proviso requiring 
the right’ hon. Gentleman in the event 
of the offer being refused, and of the 
site being used exclusively for Post 
Office purposes, to hand over to the 
County Council the sum of £10,000, 
wherewith they might in the same 
locality purchase land for an open space. 
The Treasury, I am informed, are quite 
willing to hand over the money, and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
consent, and not drive such a_ hard 
bargain with the County Council as to 
hold them to their offer for a site 
which is absolutely unsuitable as an open 
space. I would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to communicate to the House 
the nature of Mr. Smyth’s letter to the 
County Council on the subject. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) : The anomalous system 
of making deductions on account of 
pensions has spread from the Post Office 
to other branches of the Government 
Service, and has become a very fruitful 
source of sweating. 

(1.43.) Mr. P. J. POWER (Water- 
ford, E.): I wish to ask, on what 
principle are the contracts for the 
carriage of mails always given to the 
large companies in places where there 
are competing lines of railways? There 
is an impression that the London and 
North Western Company obtains more 
Government patronage in regard to the 
mails than other companies, and I should 
like to know what guides the Govern- 
ment in giving the contracts. I have 
already drawn attention to thedesirability 
of establishing a money order office in 
my own locality. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says a guarantee must be given, 
but I hope he will not insist upon @ 
I wish to refer to the con- 
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dition of affairs in the postal distriet of 
Kill, in my own constituency. If you 
want to receive a letter in the morning 
in some parts of the district you have 
to send @ messenger eight miles. Then 
I have to point out that the train from 
Kilkenny to Waterford sometimes 
leaves the junction before the train 
from Dublin vid Carlow arrives, 
and this causes great inconvenience. 
If the Government were to take a small 
sum fromthe Great Southern and Western 
Company, and give it to the Waterford 
and Central Ireland Company, the trains 
would practically never be late. The 
right hon. Gentleman in a communication 
he sent to me on this subject, said such 
a proposal would dislocate the arrange- 
ments on the Waterford and Central Ire- 
land line, and would not be desirable, 
but I think the right hon. Gentleman 
was misinformed. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to improve the 
service, and will prove by his action 
that he is desirous of meeting the wishes 
of the people. 

(1.51.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS 
(Carnarvonshire, Eifion): I have two 
small points to bring forward. In the 
first place, I have to urge the importance 
of appointing in Welsh-speaking districts 
post office officials who speak the Welsh 
language, and, in the next place, 1 have 
to complain that in North Wales there 
is no post office in which female tele- 
graphists are employed. There is no 
opportunity given to women in Wales to 
learn telegraphy, and I think a better 
chance should be given to women to 
enter the Telegraph Service. 

(1.55.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
Several times in the course of the present 
Session I have had occasion to address to 
theright hon. Gentleman questions involv- 
ing complaints by the officials employed 
in the post office at Belfast. I am glad, 
however, to be able to state that those 
complaints do not involve any reflection 
upon the Postmaster General. There 
exists what appears to be a well-grounded 
fear that the representations made by 
the staffwf the Belfast Post Office have 
not been brought directly under the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I hope, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will undertake to give his personal 
attention to them. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): I 
have twice had to ask questions about 
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the holidays granted by law to tele- 
graphists in the Edinburgh Telegraph 
Office. The Postmaster General made a 
recommendation on the matter, but, as I 
understand, nothing has been done in 
pursuance of that recommendation. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to hold out some hope that the 
compensation, which I understand he 
has promised, will be forthcoming in 
due time. 

(2.0.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : 
I wish to raise a point which I have 
already put in questions as to the Cork 
and Mulkerry Light Railway Company 
and the Parcels Post. The right hon. 
Gentleman told me that he was not 
aware that the company had made any 
proper application. I wish to call his 
attention to the correspondence which I 
have, which shows that the company 
has been dealt with in a rather peculiar 
way. The letters to the Cork Com- 
pany have been referred from the Post 
Office to the Railway Clearing House, 
and from the Railway Clearing House 
to the Post Office. I think now that 
some reasonable and definite reply 
should be given, and that a convenience 
should be granted which is desired by 
the people of Cork. Another point is the 
establishment of a permanent post office 
at Kilbarry. For the last 25 years the 
local schoolmaster has turned his house 
into a post office, and performed postal 
services gratuitously, the average of 
parcels left at his house being about 100 
per week. Repeated representations on 
the subject have been without success, 
and the local schoolmaster has thrown 
up this gratuitous post. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will consider the 
establishment of a permanent post office 
at Kilbarry. Another point to which I 
wish to draw attention has relation to 
the mail car route from Timoleague to 
Port MacSherry. There is a railway on 
one side of that route, and deep water 
on the other, and traffic, pedestrian or 
vehicular, is attended with considerable 
peril. It is desired that the Department 
should put up a fence as a protection, 
and in that request the local landlords 
have joined. The interests of every- 
body are concerned in this matter, and I 
sincerely hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will give some attention to the subject. 
*(2.8.) Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Raikes, Cambridge University) : 
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Economists of former days would have 
been interested and surprised by the 
general tenor of the Debate to which we 
have justlistened. The great point used 
to be, as I understand, to show a large 
balance of revenue to the State, and to 
make a defence against charges of 
extravagance in the past. But we have 
now arrived at a time wher the opposite 
course is to be taken, and the only 
chance a Minister has of enjoying 
the confidence of this House is to point 
to a diminished balance of revenue 
and to a greater expenditure on 
the part of the Department. I 
rather hope, from the general course 
of what has been said here to-day, 
that I may make some claim to the 
confidence of the House. © I think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford, who is interested in this par- 
ticular question, will like to hear the 
figures which I have got with regard to 
the increase of revenue and expendi- 
ture in this year as compared with last. 
The expenditure of the Postal Service 
for 1891-2 is estimated at £6,054,000, 
including the Supplementary Estimate. 
The expenditure on telegraphs is esti- 
mated at £2,466,000, including the Sup- 
plementary Estimate. The expenditure 
on the Packet Service is £708,000. The 
total expenditure on the Post Office 
is, therefore, estimated at £9,229,000. 
This expenditure, compared with last 
year, shows an increase on the Post 
Office Vote of £456,000, and of £172,000 
on the Telegraph Service. The total 
amount of additional expenditure of the 
Department in the course of the current 
year is close upon £600,000. The 
Estimate which my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer put 
forward in the Budget was that the 
revenue of the Post Office proper might 
be taken at £10,120,000, and that of the 
Telegraphs at £2,480,000, making a 
total revenue of £12,600,000. This, as 
compared with the revenue of the year, 
shows an estimated expansion of 
£340,000. The result is that our 
expenditure for the coming year is to be 
£600,000, against an increased revenue 
of £340,000. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: [I stated 
that I thought the Budget Estimate, 
judging from three or four years of 
Post Office revenue, was under-esti- 
mated by £200,000. ° 

Mr. Ratkes 
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*Mr. RAIKES: That is the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but I am 
dealing with the figures as the Govern- 
ment have got them. I would point 
out that our expenditure for the year, as 
against the increased revenue, shows an 
increase of about 180 per cent. The 
reason of this is to be found in the ve 
comprehensive measures which have 
been framed in the course of the last 
year for the improvement of the position 
of the staff. Within the last year and a- 
half almost every branch of the Service 
has received a substantial accession of 
privileges. I agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green in what he said, 
and I have declined to use the word 
“concessions.” The improvements which 
have been effected relate to the sort- 
ing clerks, supervising officers, the 
London sorters, and the three Crown 
Offices of Dublin and Edinburgh (the 
sorting officers and telegraph branches), 
the entire staff of female clerks in Lon- 
don and several other minor branches. 
Although there are some small branches 
to be dealt with, I may say that the last 
year and a-half has witnessed a complete 
revision of the scales of pay and the 
terms of engagement on the part of the 
public servants, and I do believe that 
these very large additions to their com- 
fort and emoluments have been highly 
appreciated by the great body of the 


-postal clerks. During the last few days the 


hon. Member for Bethnal Green frankly 
admitted that it has been my good 
fortune to announce a very considerable 
addition to the advantages of the post- 
men. From the very first moment of 
my being in office I have always been 
anxious to improve the position of the 
rural postmen, who labour under the 
disadvantage, as compared with their 
brethren in towrs, of having no ascend- 
ing scale of pay. To my mind they 
should have that element of encourage- 
ment in the performance of their duties— 
the prospect of increased pay. I am 
anxious to show what is‘the real dis- 
position of the Department when I state 
that care will be especially taken, m 
dealing with these matters, of the posi- 
tion of the rural postmen. Other post- 
men, I believe, are very well pleased. 
I know that great enthusiasm has been 
shown in Liverpool in favour of the 
changes that have been carried out, and 
I sincerely hope and believe that in other 
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towns the same feeling will prevail. As 
far as the London postmen are concerned 
we have effected some changes, chiefly in 
reducing the number of zones or dis- 
tricts, which will simplify the arrange- 
ments and improve the position of the 
suburban postmen. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
was good enough to say something com- 
plimentary with regard to the improve- 
ments included in the Post Office Bill 
which has left this House. I believe 
that measure is likely to bring into effect 
some most salutary and most acceptable 
changes. One of them is the power 
given to the Treasury and the Post Office 
to frame new regulations for circulars, 
which will enable the various Friendly 
Societies to put a statement of accounts 
on their printed notices, and yet send it 
as a circular. This has been most 
earnestly pressed for years past, and I am 
very glad indeed that it has fallen tomy 
lot to be able to carry it into effect. 
Another clause abolishes the charge for 
re-direction. Although it would be 


beneath the dignity of Members of this 
House to claim any special exemption, 


still it is a disadvantage from which 
they in common with the public have 
suffered considerably, and I have no 
doubt they will welcome the improve- 
ment with satisfaction. The next im- 
portant part of the Bill refers to the 
punishment of persons, other than Post 
Office servants, who intercept letters. 


That is a matter which for long has 


required the attention of Parliament, 
and I am very glad that the Bill will 
authorise the Postmaster General to in- 
stitute a prosecution in any flagrant and 
glaring case which may call for it. 
Another point in the Bill is the authority 
given to the Rural Sanitary Authorities 
to subscribe for guarantees which may 
be necessary in cases where money order, 
or savings bank, or telegraph office, or 
any of these facilities may be required. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford has spoken of the Member 
for Canterbury in connection with these 
points, but I am not aware that the hon. 
Gentleman has ever taken any active part 
with regard to them. The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to what has been 
done at Vienna. I hope before Parlia- 
ment rises that I may be in a position to 
inform the House as to more im- 
portant matters than those of which I 
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have been able to speak. I pass 
from that to the question of the registra- 
tion of parcels. I do not think the right 


-hon. Gentleman is warranted in the 


expression that the new system is due to 
any great loss of parcels. It is rather, I 
think, a fair concession to public opinion 
that as we are carriers of parcels but 
are not liable to make good losses, 
registration will be a guarantee to 
the public that we will give ample 
protection to valuable parcels in their 
transit through the post. The conces- 
sion is already popular, and I think will 
be useful. The right hon. Gentleman 
has frequently referred to the relations 
between the Treasury and the Post 
Office, and expressed the view that the 
Post Office might have been earlier 
authorised to undertake the work of the 
Boy Messenger Companies. I am not 
prepared to quarrel with his illustration, 
or with the view which the right hon. 
Gentleman adopts. I, perhaps, might 
say that any doubts which might have 
been raised, either with the Post Office 
or.at the Treasury, as to the remunera- 
tive nature of this sort of enterprise 
have in some degree been justified by 
the fact that the pioneer Company is 
already in liquidation. And when the 
right hon. Gentleman entertains some 
slight misgiving as to the continued 
competition of these companies, I do not 
think he need fear that such competition 
will be very long-lived. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stepney called attention to the 
question of the deliveries in the East 
End. I think he must have been mis- 
informed as to the frequency of those 
deliveries. It is, of course, likely enough 
that in the remoter districts of London 
there may not be as many deliveries as 
there are in the E.C. or the S.W. dis- 
tricts, but, even as it is, I am inclined to 
think that the number of deliveries in 
every part of London are not only equal 
to, but rather ahead of, the demands of 
the people of London. I quite think 
that if I were to reduce the number of 
deliveries in the E.C. and S.W. by half, 
I should earn a great many blessings. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: May I 

int out we cannot post a letter in the 
Lobby of the House of Commons after 
6 p.m. if it is to be delivered the same 
night in the East End of London. 

*Mr. RAIKES: I believe that in Kast 
London, as in other parts of London, the — 





number of deliveries is more than 
sufficient to meet the wants of the 
population. In fact, I am not sure that 
if I were to reduce the number of postal 
deliveries, especially in the E.C. and 
S.W. districts, I should not, in the 
opinion of many, be making a blissful 
change. I am inclined to think that no 
very great complaints could be made. I 
have been pressed by the Member for 
Bethnal Green ‘as to the reinstating of 
the dismissed postmen. As the hon. 
Member is aware, some of these men 
have been reinstated, and it entirely 
rests with them to recover the ground 
they have lost. I believe that that has 
been done in a great many cases already, 
and I should be exceedingly glad to 
advance all those who are fairly 
entitled to it. With regard to the few 
who are still anxious to be reinstated— 
and they are few—some have found 
their way into other employments ; for 
some employment has been found in 
other districts, for I do not think it 
advisable that men who have miscon- 
ducted themselves in the outrageous 
proceedings of last year should return 
to the public service in London. 
Reference has been made to the trans- 
ference of a certain clerk to the office 
of the Receiver and Accountant General. 
That transfer has been made in the 
interests of the Service. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: The official was 
one of a deputation which waited on the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he is thus 
punished. 

*Mr. RAIKES: No one has suffered 
for the fact that they took part in the 
deputation. It would be unfair to 
punish one and not all, and I should be 
sorry to diminish the means of access to 
heads of Departments. This gentleman 
has been transferred for other reasons. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury has 
referred to the question of the land in 
connection with the Coldbath Fields 
Prison. I am sorry that any ground 
for complaint has arisen, but I cannot 
find it in my heart to take £10,000 
from the general taxpayer and pre- 
sent it to any district in London. [ 
was quite willing that the County 
Council should purchase it at a price. 
Then as to the conveyance of mails to 
different parts of Ireland, I assure hon. 
Members that their complaints shall re- 
ceive attention. 

Mr. Raikes 
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Mr. SEXTON: Has anything been 
done to re-arrange the duties in the 
Belfast Office ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I have called for a 
Report on that subject. As to Scotland, 
I wish to assure hon. Members that 
holidays will be given in Scotland as in 
England. The question of the reduction 
of the rates between Calais and Brindisi 
is a matter that has always been present 
to the mind of the Department, and on 
two occasions during my term of office 
successful efforts have been made to re- 
duce the rate. I listened with very great 
regret to the remarks which the hon. 
Member permitted himself to make with 
regard to one of the best of public ser- 
vants, Mr. Buxton Forman, who has suc- 
ceeded on two occasions in obtaining a 
considerable reduction of this rate. Our 
representatives at the Vienna Postal 
Congress were instructed to take steps 
to introduce the subject with the view 
of securing a further reduction in the 
rate ; but they speedily discovered that 
the Congress declined to entertain the 
subject, and our representatives were left 
to negotiate as wellas they could with the 
representatives of France and Italy. The 
existing arrangement is for a term of 
years, and terminates at the end of this 
year, and I hope it may be possible in the 
meantime to obtain a farther reduction. 
The hon. Member for Canterbury is mis- 
taken as to the constitutional enormity he 
thinks he has discovered in the making of 
a payment which did not appear upon the 
Estimates. As a matter of fact, the pay- 
ment appears in the finance account, 
and, since the Committee sat, in the Re- 
port of the Postmaster General. It would 
be impossible that a balance of account 
as between the contracting Powers could 
be voted annually by the House. It is 
impossible for the decision of the House 
to bind the contracting Powers who 
have arrangements by Treaty with Her 
Majesty’s Government. The amount is 
one which a Minister is bound to take 
into consideration as the outcome of 
arrangements made by Treaty. When 
the Treaty is made it is competent for 
the House to eject the Minister who has 
made it ; but it would be practically im- 
possible to strike a balance and present 
it to the House as an Estimate. I think 
I have dwelt on all the points raised. 1 
apologise to the House for the length of 
my speech, and have to express a Ssil- 
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cere hope that the Resolution will now be 
taken. 
Resolution agreed to. (2.40.) 
Seventeenth Resolution (see p. 1033) 


agreed to. 

18. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,716,080 
(including a Supplementary sum of £43,750) be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment duxing the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1892, for 
the Salaries and Working Expenses of the 
Post Office Telegraph Service.” 

#(3.7.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 
wish to make one or two remarks on the 
figures which the Postmaster General 
has given, which include both the Post 
Office and the Telegraph Vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s figures show 
that, taking into account the receipts 
from both Services, and taking the 
estimated expenditure within the current 

ear, there is still a net surplus of 
£3,371,000. As I understand the 
figures, with the exception of £4,000, 
the whole of that comes from the 
Postal Service. Therefore, I think I 


am justified in saying that for the 


current year the estimated net revenue 
from the Post Office alone will be 
about £570,000 over and above the 
average of the six years beginning 1880. 
In my opinion, the Budget Estimate 
of the receipts for the current year is 
under-estimated both in respect of the 
Postal and Telegraphic Services, and the 
result of my observation is that for the 
last four or five years it has been under- 
estimated in respect of the Post Office 
by nearly £200,000. The fact is, that 
for the last four or five years the Post 
Office revenue has been increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and the average 
Increase in that time has been about 


£450,000. The Postmaster General has 


twitted us with a desire to increase Post 
Office expenditure, but I think there is 
a great distinction to be drawn between 
the Post Office and other Departments 
in this respect. So far as my experience 
goes, there has never been any improve- 
ment made in the Service at a consider- 
able expense which has not ultimately 

to an increase of' the revenue at 
least equal to the cost. Therefore, I 
think we may advise an increase of the 
expenditure of the Post Office without 
that reluctance with which we might 
be disposed to deal with an increase in 
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other Departments in which the money 
would be thrown away without any 
permanent results. I am glad to find 
from the statement of the Postmaster 
General that he does not expect any 
deficiency in the present year in the 
Telegraph Service, and that the re- 
ceipts will be equal to the expen- 
diture. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will take into account the capital 
expenditure during the current year 
upon laying down new telegraphs and 
also upon sites and new buildings, he 
will find there will be a considerable 
excess of revenue over payments, which, 
although not perhaps sufficient to pay 
interest on the amount expended in the 
purchase of the telegraphs, will, at all 
events, form a considerable item, and 
will show no deficiency. Though, on 
the whole, the result of the adoption of 
the 6d. telegram has been a considerable 
sacrifice, yet it has not led to a financial 
deficit, if we take into account the 
capital expenditure as well as the other 
expenditure. 

(3.13.) Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : 
I congratulate the Postmaster General 
upon having for the first time a surplus 
in connection with the Telegraph Service 
of thiscountry. We are now, however, 
threatened with the same danger which 
we protested against in regard to the Post 
Office, namely, that of making a profit 
out of the Telegraph Service. As a means 
of preventing this trouble, I venture to 
ask the Postmaster General to carry out 
as early as possible a reform I know he 
is in sympathy with, namely, that of hav- 
ing an address not exceeding eight words 
sent free. That would be a concession 
which this country would very gratefully 
accept, and I should like to learn the 
views of the Postmaster General on the 
subject. I must also take this opportu- 
nity of complimenting the Postmaster 
General on the Circular he issued yester- 
day in regard to the Telegraph Service. 
Some time ago I called attention to the 
fact that while “can’t” and “don’t” are 
received as one word, such words as 
“shan’t” are treated as two. The Post- 
master General announces in his Circular 
that “shan’t” will in future be regarded 
asone word. There are a large number 
of places in this country which have 
compound names. By a_ notice just 
issued by the Postmaster General “St. 
Leonards-on-Sea” is no longer to be 
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charged for as three words, but will 
henceforth be regarded as one word. 
But “De Vere-gardens,” for example, 

will still be charged as three words. I 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
make a bold move, and to issue an Order 
that all compound names of places should 
be regarded as one word. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): I 
wish to draw attention to the cases of two 
officers who were placed in the position 
of yard-overseers, but were not re- 
munerated sufficiently for the important 
duties they had to discharge. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
has no reference to this Vote. 

*(3.18.) Mr. RAIKES: Although the 
hon. Member cannot call attention to 
the matter now, I will not omit to con- 
sider it. I will not follow the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) into a discussion of the figures. 
I think it right, however, to point out 
that, although the estimated surplus of 
revenue over working expenses from 
the Telegraph Service last year was 
£101,000, yet there were deficiencies 
in the previous five years; and we 
are still £198,000 to the bad in deal- 
ing with the Telegraph Service as a 
whole. It is satisfactory to find that the 
telegraph revenue has recuperated in 
the way it has done, and I may mention 
that the recuperation exceeds the anti- 
cipations of those who were consulted 
upon the question. It is only five years 
since there was an actual loss of 
£145,000 in the working of the tele- 
graphs in the course of the year, and 
we are now receiving a balance of 
£101,000. I am glad to notice the 
way in which the how. Member (Mr. 
Henniker Heaton) has referred to the 
Order I recently issued. I think I 
exercised a rather arbitrary power in 
decreeing that “shan’t” shall in future 
be charged as one word, because the 
basis on which these abbreviations have 
been hitherto charged is that they shall 
be. abbreviations of one word; and 
while “cannot” is one word, “shall 
not” are two words. Again, as regards 
“St. Leonards-on-Sea,” I have rather 
outstepped the rule which has hitherto 
governed this question. A compound 
word, when it is the name of a Post 
Office, is treated as one word. A tele- 
gram sent to “ St. Leonards” would have 
been treated as one word. The words 

Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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“on Sea” are surplusage, and are not 
required. The rule will not apply,, 
however, to streets, because there the 
name is not that of a Post Office. I have 
always desired to see some relaxation of 
the existing rule with regard to ad.: 
dresses, but I could not allow eight 
words of each address to go free. I 
cannot hold. out the smallest hope of 
making such a sweeping change, but I 
shall be glad*if at some future time the 
Treasury can take steps towards putting 
addresses upon a rather more liberal | 
footing than they are at present. 


Resolution agreed to. 


19. “ That a sum, not exceeding £631,700, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge for ‘[ransport and Remounts, which 
will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1892.” 

(3.23.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
narvon, &c.): I desire to call attention 
to the -employment of military in North 
Wales to assist the police in the collec- 
tion of tithes. The particular instance I 
have to bring forward relates to the 
employment of a troop of Hussars. I do 
not think the military should be at any 
time called in unless there is every 
probability that it will be utterly im- 
possible for the police to preserve order. 
In the case to which I allude there was 
not the slightest danger of any serious 
riot occurring. Before the Hussars were 
sent down there had been three previous 
tithe sales. An investigation has been 
made by the Police Committee into the 
circumstances under which the Hussars.’ 
were called in. At the inquiry the 
police were represented by counsel, and 
so were the tithepayers. The first 
witness called by the police was Constable 
Evans, and he said that on the first 
occasion the crowd at its largest num- 
bered from 130 to 150. Our estimate is . 
that the crowd did not exceed 80. On 
the face of it, it appears to be against 
the public interest to call a troop of 
Hussars into a district to keep in order 
a crowd which even numbers 150. The 
constable was asked to describe the 
worst part of what was said to be a 
riot, and he said there was considerable 
noise, but no assault ; no one was hurt, 
but it was rather difficult for the officers 
to carry out their duty of collecting the 
tithe. A police officer in plain clothes 
said he was there to be called upon if 
necessary, but he was notcalled on, simply 
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because it was not necessary. On the 
second occasion there were 11 policemen, 
but there was no baton-charge, no stone- 
throwing, and no assault. Evidence 
was given by the reporter of a 
Tory newspaper, a gentleman named 
Miller, who from time to time had 
attended several of these tithe sales, and 
he denied that there was anything in the 
nature of a serious riot. There was horn- 
blowing, beating of tins, shouting, and 
horse-play, but nothing likely to cause 
danger to life, limb, or property—nothing 
to call for the use of the military. In 
fact, there was no evidence to support the 
conduct of the authorities. One remark 
of the Chief Constable deserves atten- 
tion. He, when asked the reason for 
calling in the aid of the military, said the 
cost of the military would be borne by the 
Imperial Revenue and not by the county 
taxpayers. That is a matter for this 


House to take note of, because if soldiers |, 


are to be called down whenever there is 
a tithe sale in Wales, the expense will 
be considerable. We shall probably 


have many more tithe sales in Wales, 
and a troop of Hussars on each occasion 


may make a considerable item in the 
Estimates. The Chief Constable con- 
vened a meeting of Magistrates to con- 
sider the question of sending for the 
military. These Magistrates were Con- 
servatives, and certainly not prejudiced 
in favour of tithe rioters. The Chair- 
man asked the Chief Constable if he 
had instituted any prosecutions for a 
breach of the peace, and he answered 
“No;” and when afterwards, to justify 
his conduct, he did institute proceed- 
ings, the result was the defendants 
were simply bound over to keep the 
peace. There was no case of assault— 
nothing in the evidence to show that a 
breach of the peace was apprehended. 
The observation I would like to make is 
this: The Government ought to exer- 
cise some discretion in sending the 
assistance of a military force, There is 
a precedent for the exercise of such 
discretion in the history of proceedings 
in Ireland. An Irish landlord—Lord 
Clanricarde, I think it was—insisted 
against advice on proceeding to eviction 
for non-payment of rent. He was 
within his legal right, yet the Govern- 
ment of the day refused to back him up 
in the harsh exercise of his legal rights, 


refused to send soldiers to assist at the 
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evictions on his estate. I think the 
judicious spirit thus displayed should be 
exercised towards these tithe sales in 

ales. Here was a parish of 1,000 
inhabitants, and the rector was in 
receipt of something like £500 for 
tithe. Practically, the whole of the 
inhabitants were Nonconformists, for on 
the Sunday following this incident, the 
congregation in the church numbered 
only seven. Naturally, there would be 
a strong feeling of resentment against 
this payment, and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman, or whoever is respon- 
sible, should exercise some sort of dis- 
crimination in these cases, and not, by 
the use of military, embitter the feeling 
that exists. As a protest, I move a re- 
duction by £600. 


_ Amendment proposed, to leave out 
* £631,700,” in order to insert 
* £631,600.”—(Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


Question proposed, “ That ‘ £631,700’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


'(3.37.) Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, 
Town): I support my hon. Friend in 
making a protest against proceedings 
which have given great dissatisfaction in 
Wales. The Welsh people have con- 
ceived the idea that the military were 
called in not for the purpose of quell- 
ing a riot, but in order to get up a 
case for bringing in the Tithe Bill. The 
Welsh people are eminently a law-abiding 
people, lovers of order, who give very 
little trouble to the Government.’ It is 
well known that the Prime Minister set 
his heart on passing the Tithe Bill, 
and it is supposed that these proceedings 
were for the purpose of influencing 
public opinion in favour of this Bill. 

(3.40.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tip- 
perary, S.): I desire to point out to the 
right. hon. Gentleman that it is a dan- 
genous practice to adopt, this of sending 
troops to engage in social troubles. We 
have been told by the hon. Member that 
we have not heard the last of tithe 
sales in Wales ; and if that be so, I desire 
to point out how the interposition of the 
military on such occasions may arouse 
ill-feeling,and make the Army unpopular. 
It is absolutely necessary, for recruiting 
purposes, that the Army should remain 
popular with the great body of the 
people. We have seen the evil effects of 
employing troops in social disturbances 
in Ireland. It is a fact that in Ireland 
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the Army has always been popular, in 
contradistinction to the police. The 
Army has been freely recruited in Ire- 
land, but now, I believe, recruiting in 
Treland shows a decrease, and this I 
attribute largely to the fact that the 
troops on several occasions have been 
used against the people in these social 
disputes. I remember some two years 
ago being present for a week at evictions 
carried out on the Ponsonby Estate. 
_Troops were engaged there in aiding 
the police in evicting the people from 
their homes. I grieved at the time that 
the Army should be engaged in such 
disreputable proceedings. When the 
day’s work ended, and the men marched 
away with the band playing, I invariably 
called for “Three cheers for the Army,” 
and the people always responded. This 
I did as a sort of check to the symptoms 
of a growing unpopularity of the Army, 
in consequence of the way in which they 
had been used in these eviction proceed- 
ings. I warn the Secretary of State for 
War not to repeat in Wales the evil 
practices that have taken place in Ire- 
land. 

(3.45.) Tae SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. E. Srannore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Whether the Magistrates 
and police were right or wrong on the 
occasion referred to is a question I have 
not .myself investigated, and I desire to 
express no opinion upon it. But whe- 
ther they were right or wrong, they 
were clearly entitled, if they thought it 
necessary, to call for the assistance of the 
military in aid of the civil power. Now, 
the only suggestion of the hon. Member 
that raises any doubt on the subject is 
the suggestion that the troops were 
called on in order to save expense to the 
county. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : That was not 
my suggestion; that is what the Chief 
Constable said in evidence. 

Mr. E.STANHOPE: AllT have to say 
to that suggestion is that clearly that 
would be an illegitimate ground for in- 
voking military assistance ; but it is not 
possible for me to analyse the motives 
which actuate the Civil Authority in 
such a matter. I dissent, moreover, 
from the view that the War Office 
should exercise discretion, and should 
send troops or withhold them as they 
think fit. If the law is wrong, let it 
be altered ; but while the law exists in 

Mr. J. O'Connor 
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the Statute Book, it is the duty of the 
Civil Authority to enforce it, and it is 
their right to call on the military 
authority to assist. That assistance [ 
shall always give. 

(3.47.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS: 
We do not say that there should bea 
discretion with the Military Authorities, 
We say the Government should exercise 
a discretion on a matter of general 
policy. Surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not lay down the proposition 
that whenever the Civil Authorities 
send for military assistance without 
question, that assistance should be 
given. I am unable to acquit the 
Government of an intention to get up a 
case for the Tithe Bill of last year. I 
have no sort of doubt that the military 
would not have been called upon but for 
the fact that for three Sessions there 
had been attempts to pass the Tithe Bill, 
and it was necessary to get up some 
pressure of public opinion to force the 
Bill through. So this method was 
adopted for creating the impression that 
the proceedings at this sale reached the 
magnitude of a riot, necessitating the 
removal of a troop of Hussars from one 
end of the Kingdom to another to this 
rural district in Denbighshire. There 
was not the slightest necessity, there was 
no personal violence, and the sending of 
a troop of Hussars from Manchester was 
merely to create a sensation. It is 
natural that the Welsh nation and the 
Welsh Members should feel aggrieved 
by the fact that the Chief Constable 
allowed himself to be made a, tool of by 
ecclesiastical dignitaries and Magistrates 
to force a political move. The military 
were brought intothe dioceseof St. Asaph, 
the Bishop of which has been most pro- 
minent in the endeavour to force the 
Tithe Bill through. My hon. Friend is 
justified in raising this protest to mark 
our sense of the proceeding. 

(3.49.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 
desire to support the protest of my hon. 
Friends from Wales. It would seem that 
the authorities in Wales have taken 2 
leaf from the book of the Chief Seeretary 
for Ireland. It does not appear that there 
was any justification for the employment 
of troops on the occasion in question. In 
view of all the circumstances, I think 
the War Office should be more reluctant 
to grant the use of an armed force to in- 
terfere in civil proceedings. There 18 
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another matter to which I desire to call 
attention. Iam not aware whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was present when 
a question was asked in reference to the 
complaint of cesspayers in Cork, that 
they have been mulcted in £1,000 
damages owing to the misconduct of 
Militiamen when called out for their 
annual training —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
would not be in order in raising that 
question now. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution agreed to. 


20. ‘*Thata sum, not exceeding £2,605,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty to defray the 
Charge for Provisions, Forage, and other 
Supplies, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1892.’’ 

(3.56.) Cotonsn NOLAN: I observe 
some newspaper reports to the effect 
that there have been some complaints in 
reference to the quality of bread supplied. 
Ido not say there is any truth in the 
reports, but can the right hon. Gentle- 
man give us any information upon this 
matter ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Since the hon. 
and gallant Member put the question 
last night I have seen the Quartermaster 
General, and he tells me that nota single 
complaint has reached the War Office as 
to the quality of the bread. He tells me 
he made special inquiries with very 
favourable results. 


Resolution agreed to. : 


Twenty - first Resolution (see page 
1036), agreed to. 

22. ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £1.847,100, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge for the Supply and Repair of: Warlike 
and other Stores, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1892.” 


*(3.57.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 
wickshire): I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman will be surprised if I 
take this opportunity of saying a few 
words in reference to the adoption of the 
new rifle. This Vote contains no less 
than £1,250,000 for small arms and 
ammunition. The question of ammuni- 
tion is, of course, inseparable from that 
of small arms; they cannot be treated 
separately. Now, it is undeniable that the 
new rifle was adopted before the War 


Office had got the ammunition to suit | 
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the weapon or to test its capabilities. 
The rifle was intended to be used with 
a smokeless powder, giving a muzzle 
velocity of over 2,000 foot seconds, and 
with a bullet having a lead core witha 
hard metal casing. It has heretofore 
been used with a charge of compressed 
black powder, giving a velocity of only 
1,830 foot seconds, and a bullet having a 
homogeneous core and casing has not yet 
been found. The complaints as to the 
stripping of the bullet have been loud 
and general. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman will say that the War Office 
has practically arrived at a satisfactory 
powder at last, but that powder has 
been on trial at Bisley during the 
last fortnight, and it seems to me that 
the results do not show any improvement 
on those of black powder in the old 
Martini-Henry. The ammunition has 
been held to be responsible for the great 
proportion of the failures of the magazine 
rifle. Reports show that at least the 
shooting obtained by the Martini-Henry 
was as good as that obtained by the use 
of the new rifle. This is shown by 
the results of the shooting at Bisley, 
and at the Army competition meet- 
ing. It cannot be pretended that the 
shooting with the magazine rifle was a 
bit superior to what it was with the 
Martini-Henry in past years. Take the 
competitions of the Army rifle meeting 
under similar conditions with the 
Martini-Henry and the magazine rifle, 
and you will find the scores with the 
Martini-Henry are better than those with 
the new rifle, while in the competitions 
open to any military rifle you find com- 
petitors largely preferring the Martini- 
Henry to the new rifle. These facts are 
by many attributed to faults in the 
ammunition, and it would be satis- 
factory if the right hon. Gentleman 
would tell us if he expects shortly 
to have a remedy for the defects 
in powder and bullet. As to the 
rifle itself, I will not dwell on 
details with which I troubled the 
House on a former occasion. You have 
a rifle with two enormous advantages 
not to be over-estimated—hardly any 
recoil, and a low trajectory. But, on the 
other hand, you have the disadvantages 
of a rifle which is ugly, clumsy, heavy, 
complicated, delicate, and expensive. I 
think my case in that respect is proved 
by the fact that soon after the rifle was 
20 
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issued it was decided as early as De- 
cember to bring out an improvement, 

“ Mark IT.” 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Decided to try 
it. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS: It was de- 
eided to try a new pattern, which pattern 
was again altered, and in March we had 
a new “ Mark II.,” a description of which 
has been given to the House. It is beside 
my point to say what the difference 
was, but there was occasion for the 
issue of a new pattern, which included 
many improvements on points which had 
been warmly attacked by those who had 
doubts about the new rifle. I admit 
that the proposed Mark II. will be a 
better weapon. I admit that as the 
Government had decided to go on with 
the issue of a large number of the rifles 
it is little use “crying over spilt milk,” 
but still I would suggest one or two 
points to the right hon. Gentleman to 
which attention should be turned. First, 
I would urge that he should carefully 
eonsider whether it is possible to enlarge 
the diameter of the bolt in order to 
increase the size of the cavity holding 
the mainspring, which could then be 
made with larger coils, and would be less 
likely to break in the way that breakages 
have occurred. Then in the magazine 
an improved and stronger spring should 
be introduced to feed the cartridges up 
into the breech—the existing spring in 
Mark I. is worthy of a child’s toy—and 
a greater and longer grip given on the 
cartridge in the lips or top of the 
magazine, for it is a frequent occurrence 
that the cartridge is not delivered into 
the chamber. Then, will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the desirability of 
introducing some system of charging 
the magazine from clips at one motion. 
The earlier methods of loading from 
clips, when the clips went into the 
magazine and the magazine could not be 
re-charged till all the contents of that 
clip had been discharged and the clip 
had fallen out, were undoubtedly faulty ; 
but in the newer patterns the clip does 
not enter the magazine at all, it is 
pushed aside by the bolt as it closes, 
and the magazine can be re-charged at 
any time, and either from a clip or 
with single cartridges at will. Then, 
I would suggest attention to a “lock- 
ing bolt,” by which the rifle may be 
made absolutely safe when loaded. 
Mr. Marjoribanks 
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The “ half cock” arrangement is useless, 
and I find the Manual directs that it is 
not to be used when the rifle is loaded, 
and if that is so, what is the use ofa ‘ 
“half cock” at all? A form of “locking 
bolt” should be substituted, render- 
ing the rifle safe under all conditions, 
Another point has reference to the 
cleaning rod. It seems to me an extra- 
ordinary arrangement to have a cleaning 
rod less than the full length of the 
barrel, so that it cannot be used to drive 
out a bullet or other obstruction in the 
breech or barrel. I am told that this 
difficulty is to be got over by making 
the cleaning rod in two short divisions, 
connecting them by screw, and giving 
the portions with male and female 
screw alternately to the odd and even 
files, so that there would be one com. 
plete rod between every two men; 
but I do not think this arrangement 
will commend itself to practical men, 
and I would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that to every rifle should 
be attached a cleaning rod sufficiently 
long to go the whole length of the 
barrel. I do not think the “ pull 
through” arrangement at the butt end 
is sufficient, it is a finicking arrange- 
ment, it requires some ingenuity to get 
it into the hole at the butt end of the rifle, 
and I am quite sure it will often be lost. 
I would not mention these details but 
that I feel that they can be remedied, 
and if an accident occurs by some 
of these little arrangements being thrown 
out of gear, the weapon is useless for 
the time being. And now I desire to 
say a word as to the manner in which 
the rifle was chosen and adopted. In 
1881 a Committee was first appointed to 
deal with the question of the new rifle. 
If I remember right, there was some 
alarm felt that the Russian rifleywas 
better than ours, consequently a Com- 
mittee was ‘appointed to consider the 
question. The Committee sat until 1884, 
overlapping a new Committee which was 
appointed in 1883, and which, I think, 
for all practical purposes may be regarded 
as the Committee which finally reported 
on the rifle. As a matter of fact, it 
came to an end in 1885, and a new Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1886, but the 
composition of that Committee was 80 
much like the old one—having the same 
President—that the two may be con- 
sidered identical We have had no 
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Report of the proceedings, and we do not 
know how they went to work, so that 
it is difficult to follow what their pro- 
ceedings were. I can only gather it in 
a rough way from one or two things I 
know as to what their course was. In 
the first place, these Committees decided 
on a new single-loading rifle, to be called 
the Enfield-Martini, of 400 bore, of which 
100,000 barrels were made. These were 
afterwards thrown aside altogether. 
This rifle was much lauded at the time, 
but I do not know where the 100,000 
barrels now are. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have over 
and over again informed the House that 
they were converted into Martini-Henrys, 
having been re-bored. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Atany rate, 
this rifle, which was very much praised, 
had to be thrown aside. Then the Com- 
mittee tried a large number of rifles, and 
eventually selected three, which they 
placed in the following order :—first, the 
Owen Jones; secondly, the Lee-Burton ; 
and, thirdly, the Lee. Mr. Owen Jones 


was asked to have manufactured 5,000 
rifles of his patent. 


For one reason or 
another that fell through, and in the 
spring of 1886 an order was given for 
the manufacture of 2,500 Owen Jones 
rifles at Enfield, involving a large ex- 
penditure for new plant and machinery, 
and I have myself seen rifles manu- 
factured at Enfield of that particular 
pattern in the spring of 1886. At the 
same time an order was given for the 
manufacture of 300 of the Lee-Burton 
pattern. In the following September, 
however, they reversed the order, and 
they placed the Lee, which had stood 
third on the list, first. Using that 
rifle as a foundation they evolved the 
present magazine rifle. This chopping 
and changing about on the part of the 
Committee certainly does not give rise 
to increased confidence in the wisdom of 
their selection, and that confidence, as far 
as it exists, is further shaken by the fact 
that two members of the Committee, 
when giving evidence this Session before 
aCommittee of this House, differed alto- 
gether as to the range of the new rifle. 
One member (Colonel Slade) said that the 
extreme range of the Martini-Henry was 
from 3,400 to 3,500 yards; and of the 
Magazine rifle, 3,700 to-3,800; while 
the other (Sir Henry Halford) said he 
believed the extreme range of the new 
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rifle was 5,000 yards. It is certainly an 
extraordinary thing that two of the 
leading members of the Committee 
should take such widely different views 
as to the range capacity of the rifle. In 
view of this difference of opinion, I think 
I am justified in remarking that before 
completing their work the Committee 
should have carried out experiments 
which would have shown the extreme 
range of the new weapon. I am sorry 
that the Government adopted this rifle 
so quickly, and have made so large an 
issue of Mark I. rifles. I am satisfied that 
if they had held the selection over for a 
time a much better and cheaper weapon 
might have been secured. In order to 
enter a protest against the action of the 
Government in this matter I move that 
the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£15,000. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
*©£1,847,100,” in order to ‘insert 
“ £1,832,100.”—(Mr. Marjoribanks.). 

Question proposed, ‘“ That £1,847,100, 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


(4.23.) Cotonen NOLAN: The right 
hon, Gentleman who has just sat down 
is always opening up this question, and 
as it is one he has studied most pro- 
foundly, I hope the Secretary for War 
will pay the greatest attention to 
experiments on all these details con- 
cerning clips, the length of the loading 
rod, the place for the mainspring, and 
so on. These experiments could be 
made for £2 or £3—almost for 
a few shillings--and the mere fact that 
these defects have been pointed out by 
the right hon .Gentleman, who is so well 
known in the rifle world, and who takes 
such a deep interest in all these subjects, 
renders it necessary that further experi- 
ments should be carried out. If experi- 
ments are carried out, in another year 
the Secretary for War will be able to 
tell us how the faults of the rifle are 
to be rectified, or whether::the War 
Office intend to retain the rifle in its 
present form. But, after all, these 
points are not of great importance, The 
non-delivery of the cartridge from the 
magazine, of which the right hon.. 
Gentleman complains, is undoubtedly a 
serious defect, but I think that may be 
due to an imperfection in the mechanism 
of the particular rifle that the right hon. 
Gentleman fired, because I have not 
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found such a defect in the rifle I have 
used. I do not remember a single case 
of the cartridge failing to pass from the 
magazine, although I was rather clumsy 
in handling the weapon. Then, the 
right hon. Gentleman dwelt on some 
points which really are of the greatest 
‘importance. He said the men at Bisley 
did not do so well with the magazine 
rifle as with the Martini-Henry. The 
good qualities of the new rifle do not 
come out in a target match, though the 
fact that the magazine rifle does not make 
such good shooting as the Martini- 
Henry rifle may be due to the fact that 
the men are accustomed to the latter, 
but not to the former. The advantage 
of the low trajectory is not appreciably 
feltas compared with that of the Martini- 
Henry at target practice, and the absence 
of recoil does not tell very much. No 
doubt the bolt action is necessary, 
because it is almost impossible to have 
the block with a magazine. Then, if the 
shooting is bad, I should say that, gene- 
rally speaking, it is the fault of the 
sighting of the weapon. And the right 


hon. Gentleman put one point to which, 


I think, the Secretary for War ought to 
give areply. He spoke of the ammuni- 
tion—a matter which is, to a certain ex- 
tent, mixed up with the sighting. The 
rifle is, on the whole, a very good one, but 
I am not satisfied with the ammunition, 
for, whilst the sighting is up to 2,050 feet, 
the ammunition is only up to 1,860 feet. 
If the right hon. Gentleman has a good 
smokeless powder, I do not think it is 
necessary that he should seek to have 
it suited to all climates. It should 
rather be his object to have it suited 
to first-class warfare, such as is likely 
to occur in Europe. I think, however, 
he ought to be able to tell us that he 
has a reasonably good powder, which is 
fit in a general way for service. I had 
the honour of serving on the Range 
Committee, and I was surprised to 
hear the differences of opinion between 
Colonel Slade, Sir Henry Halford, and 
other witnesses as to the range at which 
the bullet would ricochet—the differ- 
ence being as between 2,000 yards and 
3,800 yards. This is a matter which 
affects the whole of the Volunteer 
ranges of the country, and it was one of 
the difficulties which the Committee had 
to consider. I hope the Secretary for 
War will be able to afford us some 
Colonel Nolan 
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information on the point, with a view 
to settling the truth or falsity of the 
statement that the bullet will not 
ricochet after 2,000 yards. It is a 
matter which may save a good many 
lives, if it is properly and thoroughly 
stated. It is a point of great in- 
terest to Volunteers. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Marjoribanks) gave a 
description of the rifle, and commented 
upon its ugliness. That is all a matter 
of taste. It is possible that a com- 
mittee of ladies might select a rifle 
which would not come up to esthetic 
requirements. The question of the re- 
coil, to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred, is undoubtedly mixed up with 
the question of weight. Altogether, I 
do not think there is any good reason to 
suppose that the rifle is not a very good 
one, based on a very good system. I do 
not believe there is any great difference 
between one magazine rifle and another. 
If you have them of one bore, with a 
good smokeless powder, I think it is one 
of the very best rifles, so far as long 
ranges go. I think the stripping of 
bullets is exaggerated, and that ordinary 
precautions, such as oiling the bore, 
would prevent it. The Secretary for War 
may have an opportunity of inquiring 
into the points that have been raised. 
With reference to the recent explosion 
of a 6-in. gun on board a vessel in Austra- 
lian waters, perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will consider whether any more 
guns of that pattern should be produced, 
or, at all events, will make such inquiry 
as will result in restoring public con- 
fidence in that particular class of gun. 
Then, it is said that the combustion of 
brown powder is quicker in hot climates, 
and that it deteriorates. That is a point 
worthy inquiry, witha view to the right 
hon. Gentleman definitely stating whe- 
ther brown powder does deteriorate in 
hot climates, and is liable to go off 
suddenly. 

*CotoneL BLU N DELL (Lancashire, 
S.W., Ince): The question of this rifle was 
very carefully considered by a competent 
Committee, whose President, Major Gene- 
ral M. P. Smith, a man of calm and judi- 
cial mind, and not likely to be carried 
away, had served on the Staff, com- 
manded a battalion on service and a 
battalion at Aldershot ; by Colonel Slade, 
who has served in many parts of the 
world, and was an old instructor and 
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an old Cavalry officer; and by Sir 
Henry Halford, who is one of the best 
rifle shots in the Volunteers. I merely 
mention these names to show that the 
Committee, which was not selected by 
the present Government, was carefully 
constituted. 


(4.37.) Mz. E. STANHOPE: I think 
it is desirable that I should at once 
reply to some of the observations made 
on the magazine rifle. I will not at- 
tempt to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Marjoribanks) into the details 
of the history of the magazine rifle, as 
everything I have to say on that point 
is to be found in a speech I made earlier 
in the Session. “1 will only remark that 
whereas people outside blame the Com- 
mittee for not having approached the 
subject with an open mind, the account 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
given proves that if anything the Com- 
mittee had too open a mind. With 


regard to the ammunition, which I 
admit to be a matter of enormous im- 
portance, I have never disguised the fact 
that the provision of suitable ammuni- 


tion is attended with great difficulty. 
No doubt for a long time the ammuni- 
tion was not of that high character 
which it ought to have been. The 
manufacturers, probably from  inex- 
perience, were unable to supply com- 
pressed black powder of the same uniform 
quality as the previous ordinary black 
powder. At any rate, we have found 
considerable uncertainty in the black 
powder, and that to a great extent 
accounts for the fact that the shooting 
of the magazine rifle is not so superior 
to that of the Martini-Henry as was to 
be expected. But there is also the 
element that the troops are not yet 
accustomed to the weapon, and the 
further fact that the rifle to some extent 
has proved to be a puzzle, while the 
sighting is not like that of the rifles 
with which the troops have been familiar. 
I am, however, glad to say that we are 
now obtaining much more uniform re- 
sults with the compressed black powder 
now supplied, the shooting is infinitely 
better than it has previously been, and 
the ammunition we have recently been 
serving out has given results more satis- 
factory than in the earlier stages of the 
magazine rifle. I now come to the ques- 
tion of the smokeless powder. That isa 
question of great importance, and we 
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think it important that we should have 
time to arrive at the manufacture of a 
powder which we may safely recom- 
mend for the use of the British 
Army. without danger of deterioration 
in any climate. To find such a powder 
is an exceedingly difficult problem. 
I do not think there is any sort of 
powder in use at the present moment 
that will withstand the effects of all 
climates ; but Iam glad to say we have 
now got a powder, called “ cordite,” 
which is giving satisfactory results. 
Since it has been issued for experiments 
among different regiments the Reports as 
to its use after 1,000 rounds have been 
fired quickly are very satisfactory. We 
find that it did not lead to any stripping 
of bullets, and we have since issued a 
quantity of this powder to different regi- 
ments for practice. As to its keeping 
qualities, I am not yet able to speak with 
certainty. The Reports which have come 
in are from the hot climates only, but as 
far as they are concerned I am satisfied 
that the cordite powder is not dangerous 
in use or subject to deterioration in hot 
climates, and I am very well satisfied 
with the experiments which have been 
made. During the next season I hope 
we may have very large experience of 
its use in cold climates as well as hot. 
On the whole, we are very well satisfied 
with the result of the experiments made 
with this sort of powder. We have the 
means of manufacturing it on a large 
scale. Last year there were considerable, 
and just, complaints with regard to the 
stripping of the bullet. This difficulty, 
I am glad to say, has been substantially 
overcome. The Reports which have 
reached me lead me to that conclusion. 
The position of the Department is that 
they believed at first, and they believe 
now, that Mark I. is an excellent rifle, 
but they would have been very foolish 
indeed if they were not prepared to 
adopt any practical suggestions that were 
made, and try by experiment to arrive at 
still more satisfactory results. It was with 
a view to such experiments, and with 
that view only, that Mark II. was issued. 
Many of the improvements embodied in 
that rifle might have been adopted in 
Mark I. in the course of manufacture 
without changing its designation at all. I 
am much obliged to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for giving his practical experience 
of the rifle, and I canassure him that 
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| his suggestions will receive every con- 
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sideration. The “pull-through” has 
been adopted, because it has been found 
that if a cleaning-rod is always used in a 
small-bore it is apt to deteriorate the 
rifling. The adoption of the “ pull- 
through” has been received with great 
satisfaction in the Army. The adoption 
of a rifle which is a single-shooter usually 
and a magazine rifle when the occasion 
requires it is a deliberate act of policy on 
the part of those responsible for the 
choice of the weapon. I believe the ex- 
perience of the next great war, which I 
hope is far distant, will show that the use 
of purely magazine rifles would lead to 
the exhaustion of the ammunition before 
the troops came into contact, and that 
the officers would be unable to control 
its expenditure. By the adoption of a 
single-shooter with a magazine in reserve 
for the last rush ortheclimax of the attack 
the officers would be better abie to pre- 
vent useless or premature expenditure 
of ammunition. The fault which has 
been detected in the mainsprings has 
been remedied, and new springs have 
been substituted for those originally 
issued with Mark I. During the present 
year a large number of rifles with that 
improvement have been tried. Reports 
upon those rifles are gradually coming in, 
and so far as those Reports have been 
seen they are very satisfactory indeed. 
Practically, none of the rifles broke down. 
I will read extracts from two of the 
fullest Reports received upon 100 Mark 
II. rifles which have been issued for trial, 
namely, those from Hythe and the South 
Wales Borderers. Those Reports state 
that— 


“ The rifles were issued to non-commissioned 
officers and trained soldiers on March 26, and 
have been in continuous use since that date. 
The firing exercise has been carried out con- 
stantly on the barrack square. Therifles have 
been left out all night, with magazines loaded, 
for 15 nights in succession, and the bores have 
not been cleaned since receipt of arms. Sand 
has been scattered over the action and into the 
magazine, whilst firing was going on, and water 
has been freely poured over the action (the 
magazine being kept charged) whilst 150 
rounds were fired. Arms were piled, and then 
thrown down on the shingle, and the rifle 
repeatedly dropped with force, magazine being 
charged. The rifle generally is satisfactory, 
and an improvement over Mark I.” 


“Rifles were exposed, without sight pro- 
tectors, piled, and left in the rain all night, 
and fired next morning without cleaning. 
No difficulty was found in extraction or 
ejection of cartridges from rifles so ex- 
posed. On one day half the rifles were piled 
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in the open, and as there was no rain water 
was splashed over them, and next day t 
were fired without cleaning. Only one was so 
stiff that it could not be worked without being 
oiled. The remaining eight were taken to the 
range clean. They were then placed in water, 
and fired at once. They all worked well, and 
showed no signs of jamming, although there 
was a high wind and lots of dust. Very little 
fouling was visible on inspecting rifles after 
50 rounds of rapidfire. No perceptible débris, 
Dust in no way affected cartridges feeding up 
from magazine. Dust was put in breech for 
experiments.” 


The general tenor of all the Reports 
is very satisfactory. I have detained 
the House at considerable length, but 
I have thought it right to refer 
at some length to . points which 
were a good deal controverted. I can 
assure the House that we have perfectly 
open minds on the subject, and have 
carefully weighed all the suggestions 
which have been made, with a view to 
making the rifle as perfect as possible. 
With regard to the guns for the 
Navy, I may state that a good many 
of them have been issued to Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships. Since the late accident 
happened we have come to the con- 
clusion that the defect which caused 
it was the quality of the steel. We do 
not desire to keep in the Service any 
gun which is calculated to cause any 
alarm whatever to those using it. All 
these old guns on which suspicion has 
been cast are to be withdrawn im- 
mediately from Her Majesty’s ships and 
replaced by other 6-inch guns which 
are not open to suspicion. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS : In asking 
leave to withdraw the Amendment I 
should like to say a word or two. I 
thoroughly recognise the efforts of the 
right hon. Gentleman to produce a 
perfect rifle, but I reserve my right to 
further criticism, as criticism has in 
the past been of great use to the Depart- - 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
(5.6.) Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wolver- 


hampton, W.): I am sure that the 
House feels very, great interest in our 
armaments, and I, therefore, ask leave 
to say a few words with reference to 
the Artillery. The Controller General, 
in his last Report, has drawn special 
attention to the difficulty he has in 
dealing with the Ordnance account, owing 
40 the lateness of the date at which he 
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receives the production voucher. I do 
not know the cause of this delay. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I can assure 
the hon. Member that that has nothing 
to do with this Vote; it relates to the 
Ordnance Factory Vote. 

Sir W. PLOWDEN: I understand 
we are on the question of armaments 
and stores, and [ want particularly to 
draw attention to the condition of our 
Field Artillery. It is very difficult to 
get reliable information with regard tothe 
armament of the Field Artillery, but the 
facts, so far as I can gather them, are 
that we have 31 batteries of Field 
Artillery in this country. For these 
the armament is complete. The batteries 
consist of 12-pounder breech-loading 
guns, there being in all 228 guns, with 
66 for the reserve. Now, taking our 
Force at 150,000 (as given in this year’s 
Estimate) we have less than two guns 
per 1,000 men. Is that a satisfactory 
condition of affairs for our small Army ? 
The smaller the Army the more efficient 
the Artillery ought to be. In foreign 
countries the percentage of guns is much 
higher, and seeing that we ought to take 
into consideration the Volunteer and 
Militia Forces, I contend that we should 
have many more guns to place our 
Artillery on an efficient footing. We 
certainly ought to have 1,000 guns. 
This is a matter of grave importance, 
and I hope the Government will give 
careful attention to it. 

(5.10.) Mr. E. STANHOPE: I admit 
that the number of guns which we now 
have is a subject of grave importance. 
It is one which has been considered very 
carefully, and we have got as many 
field batteries as, in the opinion of all 
military authorities who advise me, are re- 
quired for the whole of the Regular Army. 
We do not want them for the Militia, 
who, in the event of the mobilisation of 
the Army, would garrison our forts, and | 
the Volunteers will be supplied with 
Artillery of their own. 

Sr W. PLOWDEN: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman state what is the 
number of guns? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; but I can 
tell the hon. Member the number of 
batteries in this country, namely, 53. 


Resolution agreed to. 


23, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £112,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
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which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1892.” 

(5.15.) Cotoyer NOLAN: Although 
I spoke on this subject last night, I did 
so rather with the idea of inducing the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office to 
make himself acquainted with the facts 
before the Report stage. My complaint 
is that the charge made for the education 
of cadets is extortionate. The fees 
amount to £150, and are a great deal too 
high. A cadet’s maintenance cannot 
cost more than £60 or £70 a year. A 
certain number of military cadets, the 
sons of officers, are educated at a less 
charge than that made for the sons of 
civilians, and although it isa very proper 
thing that a certain number of cadets 
should be admitted at a low rate, I do 
not think the country should be generous 
at the expense of civilian fathers. 

(5.20.) Tae FINANCIAL SECRE- 
TARY to rae WAR DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): I do 
not propose to follow the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman into the question whether or 
not these charges should be paid by the 
country. I should like to explain that 
the charge of £150 a year is made in 
accordance with the conclusions arrived 
at by Lord Harris’s Committee, who 
examined into the subject exhaustively. 
In spite of the fact that these fees are 
paid by the cadets, there is still a heavy 
charge—something like £18,000 a year— 
borne by the public in connection with 
the Academy. If the cost of a cadet’s 
education at Woolwich is compared with 
the cost of an education at a crammer’s, 
or in any other high-class educational 
institution, I do not think that it will be 
considered unreasonably high. 


Resolution agreed to. 


24. “That asum, not exceeding £160,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Sundry Miscellaneous Effective Services, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1892.” 

(5.23.) Mason RASCH: I should 
like to draw attention to the item of 
£200, which it is proposed to vote to the 
Association for the Employment of Dis- 
charged Soldiers. This is the only’ 
Institution in the. country which has 
been established with the object of pro- 
curing employment for Reserve soldiers, 
and I confess I have been astonished at 
the manner in which the Secretary for 
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War, with a light heart, proposed this 
small grant of £200 a year to its funds. 
That is a very meagre grant. Sir Donald 
Stewart is at the head of the Institution, 
which has fourid in the last few years 
employment for 7,000 men, with wages 
amounting to £500,000. In the course 
of every year 14,000 men leave the 
colours, going into the Reserve. Some, 
of course, find civil employment fairly 
soon, but others drift to the casual wards 
and the dock gates. This, we are told by 
the Inspector General of Recruiting, 
has a very deterrent effect on recruiting 
throughout the country. Employers are 
disinclined to engage Reserve men, fear- 
ing that they might have to leave work 
at a moment’s notice at the bidding of 
the War Office. The Institution for 
which I am pleading does mosi useful and 
beneficent work, and the Government 
might well increase their contribution 
to £500. At present the Institution has 
only an income of £800 a year, and if 
its income were increased to £1,000 a 
year, the value of its operations would 
be enormously increased. I would 
suggest also thata Labour Bureau might 
be established at the War Office in the 
interest of the Reservists. We are, of 
course, much obliged to the Secretary 
for War for his sympathy, but we hope 
that in next year’s Vote that sympathy 
will take the more practical form of in- 
creasing the grant. 

(5.28.) Caprain GRICE-HUTCHIN- 
SON (Aston Manor): I wish to support 
my hon. Friend’s appeal, for I think the 
Government ought to increase their 
contribution to the funds of the Institu- 
tion to £1,000. Under the present con- 
ditions of service aman serves with 
the colours for seven years, and is then 
drafted into the Reserve, just when he 
is becoming a thoroughly efficient and 
useful soldier. Many of these Reserve 
men find nothing to do, and roam about 
the country ventilating their grievances 
and deterring youths from enlisting. 
I certainly think this Vote might be 
raised to £1,000. There is one other 
point I think the Government might 
consider. We hear very much of 
technical education. It is being given 
in the cities, towns, and country dis- 
tricts. Why is it not given in the Army ? 
Why not at the great military centres 
establish some system by which 
men of the Army may be encouraged 
to keep up the trades they may have 
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learnt? I will not say anything more, 
except that I recognise with gratitude 
all the Secretary of State for War has 
done forthe Army. If he can only see 
his way to make the further concessions 
pressed upon him, one great cause of the 
unpopularity of the Army will decrease, 
recruits of a better quality than many of 
those we are now getting will join the 
colours, and the Army, which it is our 
duty to keep up, will be brought to its 
proper strength, instead of being about 
6,000 under its strength as it is now. 
(5.32.) Mr. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM: I am sure the House 
recognises that when the hon. and 
gallant Member for Essex (Major Rasch) 
brings matters of this sort forward he 
does it with absolute sincerity. I con- 
sider it is a positive disgrace to any Go- 
vernment to allow men to fall into the 
unfortunate position that many dis- 


charged soldiers fall into. Although we 
may not agree with his ultimate 
conclusions, General Booth, in his 


book Jn Darkest England referred 
in many pages to the destitute 
and helpless condition of many men 
who have served the Queen in many 
countries and climates; at the end of 
their lives they are cast out upon the 
streets, or have to seek refuge in the 
workhouse. I hold that such a state of 
things is a reproach tothe name of Great 
Britain. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Essex has made a very moderate 
request. I think the people are more 
sensible than to measure the capacity of 
a Minister by cheese-paring in his 
Department, and in certain questions, 
especially in questions like this, gene- 
rosity commends itself more truly to 
the public than close economy. I am 
not concerned, and I do not think that 
any hon. Members need concern them- — 
selves, as to the popularity ‘of the Army, 
or the keeping of the Army up to full 
strength, but what we have to concern 
ourselves about is the condition of the 
men who have bled for their country. 
(5.35.) Mr. BRODRICK: The hon. 
Member for Aston Manor (Captain Grice- 
Hutchinson) has suggested that we 
should raise this Vote from £200 to 
£1,000. The matter has been the sub- 
ject of correspondence between the 
Treasury and the War Office, and the 
Treasury have pointed out that since the 
Government granted this sum of £200 a 
year to the Institution the subscriptions 
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of the public have diminished by more 
than that amount. Consequently, we 
fear that if we were to give a larger sum 
the public would subscribe still less. 
With reference to the suggestion that a 
Labour Bureau should be opened at the 
War Office, I have to say that it is 
absolutely impossible for the Government 
to assume the responsibility of finding 
civil employment for all Reserve men, 
who, be it observed, join the colours of 
their own accord, and in many cases leave 
of their own accord at a time when they 
might extend their service if they wished. 
But the Government recognise that they 
ought to give what assistance they can, 
and Reserve men are employed in many 
Public Departments. There is a large 
number of them at Woolwich in the 
Ordnance Store Department, and many 
are employed as unskilled labourers in 
the Arsenal. Then they find employ- 
ment in the Police Force and as 
messengers in the Public Offices. With 
regard to the number of soldiers found 
in workhouses, I am glad to say that the 
statistics show that the number is not 
nearly so large as is supposed, indeed, 
the percentage was only about one in 
100 when we last inquired. The state- 
ments General Booth made were quite 
unsupported by figures. I assure 
hon. Gentlemen that we shall do all in 
our power to assist the Society as far as 
we can, and if they can claim increased 
outside support in connection with any 
branches they may start, we shall be 
prepared to give a further sum. 

(5.40.) Sirk H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.): I do not desire at this 
time to prolong the Debate, but I must 
say I agree almost entirely with what 
has been said by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. There are one or two points in 
which those who feel an interest in the 
welfare of the Army would like to see 
a more sympathetic treatment on the 
part of the War Office. £1,000 would 
be too much to contribute to the 
Society, but I think it would be well if 
the War Office could see their way to 
graduate their contribution in propor- 
tion to the contributions of the general 
public. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would give us an assurance that he 
would adopt such a principle, he would 
soothe the feeling that our discharged 
soldiers are not met quite sympatheti- 
cally. I understand that the Secretary 
of State for War has given most satis- 
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factory assurances to my hon. Friend 
(Mr. E. Robertson) in regard to a 
matter which he raised some time ago. 
I trust that in the course of the coming 
recess some definite steps will be taken 
to meet the case of the old Crimean 
soldiers with more generous treatment. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say that 
the arrangements which the right hon. 
Gentleman is understood to have made 
have, as far as I know, been received 
with great satisfaction. As I raised the 
question, I beg to thank him, in the 
name of the Crimean men, for what he 
has done. 

Resolution agreed to. 


25. “That a sum, not exceeding £257,900, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge for the Salaries and Miscellaneous 
Charges of the War Office, which wiil come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1892.” 

(5.45.) Generar GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith): I should be glad if 
the Secretary of State for War would 
tell us briefly what has been done 
in regard to the re-organisation of the 
Artillery. I also hope that during the 
recess the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to give his attention to the condi- 
tion of the retired purchase officers. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I shall be 
very glad to give the Committee a 
short explanation of our proposals with 
regard to the Royal Artillery, which are 
just about to take effect. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief and I came to the con- 
clusion some time ago that great neces- 
sity existed for strengthening the 
personnel of the Royal Artillery, who 
have to deal with coast defence. The 
great strides made in the science of 
coast defence of late years have not as 
yet been accompanied by corresponding 
changes in the organisation and training 
of the Garrison Artillery. The great 
improvements in, and the great variety 
of, the guns now used in coast defence, 
the introduction of complicated mount- 
ings, of range and position finders, of 
electricity and of hydraulic power for 
working guns, varying with the cir- 
cumstances of each fortified place, and 
even with the interior arrangements of 
each fort, require not only greatly im- 
proved training, but also that the 
Artilleryman should have, in order to 
fight the guns to the best advantage, a 
complete knowledge of the battery he 
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has to work. And this is specially im- 
portant in our Service, because the 
Garrison Artillery has tobe largely 
supplemented by Militia and Volunteers, 
who have few opportunities of practice 
with the guns they may have to serve. 
The Royal Regiment of Artillery does 
not, as at present organised, fulfil these 
requirements, and the organisation of 
that part of it which deals with garrison 
work has never been adapted to the 
modern system of defence. Moreover, 
the Garrison Artillery offers few attrac- 
tions to officers or men. The proportion 
of foreign service is _ considerable. 
Much of the work is of a monotonous 
and solitary character. They have few 
opportunities of active service, and are 
hardly worked. The result is, that the 
best officers are always looking to ap- 
pointments in the mounted branches, 
and do not readily settle down in what 
ought to be the most scientific branch 
of the Artillery. Moreover, the present 
mode of relieving a battery strips it of 
all of those possessing local knowledge, 
and renders the defence inefficient unti! 
the necessary knowledge is acquired. 
It is with the view of meeting these 
and other difficulties that we have now 
framed a scheme which, while avoiding 
any violent disturbance of existing 
arrangements, modifies them in accord- 
ance with all modern requirements. 
We do not propose, for the present at 
any rate, to destroy the existing regi- 
mental organisation of the Royal 
Artillery, but we separate the two 
main branches. While allowing some 
latitude for the first three years of an 
officer’s career, the scheme will, after 
the three years, retain him in the 
same branch of Ariillery until he 
attains the rank of lieutenant colonel— 
that is, a Garrison Artilleryman 
will remain a Garrison Artillery- 
man, subject to certain very limited 
exceptions which need not be described 
now. Service in the Horse and Moun- 
tain Artillery will, as now, be treated as 
special service. The non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Garrison Artillery 
will be divided into two large classes. 
One of these will be specially associated 
with the armaments and equipments, and 
will include first-class gunners and other 
specialists who have to deal with 
machinery and appliances, and also a 
number of senior and Staff officers con- 
versant with the schemes of defence. 
Mr. E. Stanhope 
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The numbers quartered at each place 
have been carefully calculated on its 
exact requirements, and a system of 
relief by small parties will be adopted, 
so that no portion of the defences will be 
stripped at one time of all men of special 
local knowledge. The Coast Brigade 
will be absorbed into this class. The 
other class will consist of less highly 
trained men formed into companies, 
each under a major; which will move 
about in relief, as batteries do now. The 
specialist Staff officere and non-com- 
missioned officers will receive certain 
special rates of pay, and all Garrison 
Artillery officers and first-class gunners 
will receive extra rates of pay. I 
further propose to develop the Schools of 
Instruction, and to give them a per- 
manent organisation, and generally to 
raise the standard of scientific acquire- 
ments in the Garrison Artillery. I 
ought to add that we have carefully 
safeguarded the interests of existing 
officers by giving a long term of grace 
before the scheme comes into full opera- 
tion, during which their cases will be 
considered upon their merits, and by 
facilitating transfers from the mounted 
to the unmounted branch. The long 
required separation between Field and 
Garrison Artillery will thus be effected 
in the fairest manner, and the result of 
the re-organisation of the Garrison 
Artillery will, as I believe, be to adapt 
it to all modern requirements, and to 
provide a_ highly _ scientific force 
thoroughly able to cope with the com- 
plicated armaments’ and defeuces of the 
present day. It will come into operation 
at once. I have tried to describe the 
scheme as shortly as possible, so as to 
enable hon. Members, who will see the 
details published in the newspapers, to 
thoroughly grasp the object at which 
we aim. 

(5.55.) Coronet NOLAN: The sub- 
division of the two branches of the 
Artillery is a very important matter. It 
is very necessary it should take'place at 
some time or other,and probably this is the 
time it should take place, as the scientific 
position of the Artillery has been much 
changed. The Garrison Artillery has 
been looked upon as the refuge of the 
destitute, and everything ought to be 
done to make it attractive. If you want 
the officer in the Garrison Artillery to 
be a good officer you must make his 
position as good as that of the officer 0 
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the Field Artillery, and you must take 
into consideration such advantages as 
the Field Artillery officer always has in 
the free use of horses. I did not catch 
whether the scheme provides for power 
of exchange between the Garrison and 
Field Artillery. Some officers might 
prefer the Field Artillery, and others 
might like to enter the Garrison Artillery, 
and I would recommend the Secretary of 
State for War to consider the propriety 
of allowing officers to exchange. 


*(5.57.) Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): 
At the request of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I did not last night move the 
reductions I had intended to do. The 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that I 
would have an opportunity to-day on 
Report, and he also offered that either he 
or the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would go through the Estimates 
with me privately. I shall probably 
keep the right hon. Gentleman to his 


promise, though I do not intend to|§' 


deprive him of his holiday. Now, there 
are one or two points I wish to raise on 
this Vote. I have scrupulously avoided 
making anything like an attack on the 
Government with regard to the private 


‘soldier ; but outside the House there is 


a feeling that the private soldier is not 
in many matters treated so fairly or 
generously as the officer, and on this 
point I simply ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if he will, at any rate, consider 
the applications I have placed before 
him. So far as I am concerned, I should 
be glad if everything connected with 
war was done away with ; until it is, we 
shall not have anything like a perfect 
world. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
has not referred to the Vote yet. 


*Mr. MORTON : I was going to refer 
to the office of Commander-in-Chief. In 
the Report of the Royal Commission it 
was strongly recommended that the 
office should be abolished. I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether 
that Report’ is kept in mind? 
The special matter to which I ask atten- 
tion is that upon which I have given 
notice—that of gambling in the Army. 
Of course, I will not now go into the 
question of Army Regulations or neces- 
sarily move a reduction. I find in the 
Army Regulations that all gambling in 

rrisons, camps, and cantonments is 
orbidden, and commanding officers are 
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enjoined to discountenance any disposi- 
tion to gambling among their officers. 
I-want to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if he has taken notice of this matter 
with the view of bringing the conduct 
of officers into accordance with the 
regulation? One matter I do not quite 
understand in regard to a question put 
to him. About the middle of the month 
of June the right hon. Gentleman 
brought from several officers an apol 

for having apparently broken the Reguia- 
tions; but on June 22 he stated, in 
answer to a question, that the Order 
had not been broken, and, considering 
the apology tendered, I confess I cannot 
understand that answer. Now, there is 
a feeling that private soldiers and 
officers are not treated on the same foot- 
ing, and a letter from a private soldier 
has been printed in the Daily Chronicle 
exemplifying this. To this I desire to 
call special attention. I donot desire to 
o back upon anything that has been 
done, but I would urge that there should 
be fair play alike to officers and men 
in the enforcement of the Regulations 
against gambling. I am induced to 
mention this also by reading an accotnt 
of something that occurred recently in 
connection with a Middlesex Volunteer 
regiment. In an article, published by 
the Times, it is said— 

“We are but expressing the universal 
feeling of the millions of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen whose wish is, in Lord 
Coieridge’s words, ‘to keep our institutions 
sacred and respectable.’ ”’ 


Well, of course, we all desire to keep the 
Army as respectable as we can, but I do 
not see how any sacred character can 
attach to the military profession. A late 
Bishop of Manchester remarked that 
gambling, unlike other vices, showed no 
trace of any perverted virtue; it was 
wholly vicious; and I suppose this was 
the view of the framers of the Army 
Regulation. But in this respect we are 
really behind the morality of the Turk, 
whose Koran forbids all games of 
chance—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: For the second time 
I have to remind the hon. Member 
that his remarks are not relevant to the 
Vote. 

*Mr. MORTON: I thought I should 
be in order in illustrating my remarks 
by reference to the state of things in 
other countries, but I go no further now 
thar to press upon the right hon. Gentle- 
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man that he should enforce the Regula- 
tion against gambling among all ranks in 
the Army. 

(6.10.) Mr. BRODRICK: The hon. 
Gentleman has fallen into some little con- 
fusion in reference to the Regulations. 
The Regulations in regard to gambling 
have been, and will be, strictly enforced 
in the Army. The Regulation recently 
called in question was one concerning an 
officer who had not reported a certain 
occurrence to his commanding officer. 
In regard to gambling in the higher 
circles of the Army, the Regulations are 
strictly enforced. 


Resolution agreed to. 


26. “ That a sum, not exceeding £221,100, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
penses of the Admiralty Office, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892.” 

(6.11.) Tae CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I do not 
know whether I am strictly in order, but 
I desire to say that it is the intention of 
the Government that a certain contri- 
bution shall be made out of naval funds 
towards the entertainment of the French 
Fleet at Portsmouth. The Treasury 
Rules require that if any expenditure is 
incurred which is not provided for in 
the Estimates Parliament, if sitting, 
shall be notified of the fact. Accordingly, 
Inow notify that a certain expenditure 
will be incurred which, we believe, 
will be met out of the surplus of other 
Votes. If not, a Supplementary Esti- 
mate will be proposed in the coming 
Session. I feel quite sure that the 
House and the country generally will be 
satisfied that a certain contribution 
should be made towards entertaining the 
French Fleet. 

*Mr. MORTON: I wish to move a 
reduction in regard to the first part 
of this Vote. The Naval Lords who 
are paid £1,500 also receive considerable 
sums as pensions, and I contend that 
while they are in receipt of a salary 
their pensions should cease. I also 
desire to include in my Motion a reduc- 
tion of the salary of the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty. This, so far as I can 
make out, is a sinecure office, and I 
must protest against the expenditure. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 


“ £221,100,” in order 
 £220,100.”—(Mr. Morton.) 
Mr. Morton 


to insert 
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Question proposed, “ That ‘£221,100’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


Tue SECRETARY 10 tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
Ormskirk): I can assure the hon. 
Member that the question he hag 
raised in regard to the’ position and 
salaries of the Naval Lords has been 
duly considered. They receive half- 
pay for naval services in the past, and 
the salaries paid are not to high for 
the responsible duties they discharge. 
As regards the Civil Lord, it is quite 
clear, from the remark of the hon. 
Member, that he has little knowledge of 
the duties of the Admiralty Office. The 
duties of the Civil Lord include im- 
portant supervision of many financial 
and administrative details. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I appeal to 
the hon. Member not, at such a period 
and with such a House, to proceed 
to a Division. I associate with that 
an appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say what he proposes 
when the Government Business is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This has little to 
do with the subject-matter of the 
Resolution. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): Arising out of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s statement in refer- 
ence to the visit of the French Fleet 
to Portsmouth, may I ask if any pro- 
vision will be made for Members of this 
House to attend the Naval Review? I 
know there exists among some _ hon. 
Members a desire to be present and to 
pay respect to the Fleet of France. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(6.15.) Mr. GOSCHEN: If I am in 
order I would say, in reply to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member (Mr. Cremer), 
that the suggestion he has made shall be 
communicated to the Admiralty. 

GeveraL Siz F. FITZWYGRAM 
(Hants, S.): There is just one ques- 
tion I wish to ask in reference 
to the allotments. paid to sailors’ wives 
at the dockyard, Portsmouth. There is 
considerable discontent because they are 
required to attend to receive their allot- 
ments at a fixed time, and wet or fine 
the sailors’ wives have to come, some- 
times considerable distances, for the pur- 
pose of receiving their allotments. What 
I wish to ask is whether some more con- 
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yenient arrangement might be made for 
yment through the Post Office ? 

Mr. FORWOOD: I will make in- 
quiries. The number of allotments has 
largely increased in the last 12 months. 
I quite sympathise with the hon. and 
gallant Member’s object, and I will see if 
it can be carried out. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Postponed Resolutions 1, 2, and 3 (see 
pages 945 to 997) agreed to. 

4, “ That a sum, not exceeding £252,897 (in- 
cluding an additional sum of £5,040) be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the Expenses 
of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions 
Abroad, and of the Consular Establishments 
Abroad and other Expenditure chargeable on 
the Consular Vote.’’ 


*Mr. MORTON: I wish to ask a 
question in reference to the appointment 
of our Representative in Roumania. 
The answer given by the right hon. 
Gentleman yesterday does not seem to 
be quite understood, and has been 
variously reported. 

*(6.20.) THe UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): I 
thought my statement was clear enough 
for anybody’s comprehension. The head 
of the Legation at Bucharest will receive 
£3,500 a year, instead of £2,500, and it 
may be necessary to ask for a Supple- 
mentary Vote, but this may be set 
against the decrease of £1,400 in this 
year’s Estimates. 

*Mr. MORTON : But is it possible for 
the Government to take money voted for 
> purpose and use it for something 

9 


*Siz J. FERGUSSON : Under certain 
regulations, savings under one head are 
—- to another head of the same 

ote. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions 5 to 15 (see pages 1012 to 
1027) agreed to. 


SUPPLY ([30rx Juty]—REPORT. 

Order read, for Consideration of 
Postponed Resolution. 
_“That a sum, not exceeding £3,075,357 
(including a Supplementary sum of £306,225), 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
Come in course of payment during the year 
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ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 
Public Education in England and Wales, in- 
cluding Expenses of the Education Office in 
London.” 


*(6.28.) Mr. MORTON: The House 
was good enough to postpone this Resolu- 
tion last night, and I now ask the ques- 
tion of which I have given notice. I 
rather gathered from what the Vice 
President said that last year he had 
been paying money to the day training 
colleges, but I desire to have this 
point made quite clear. Also, I wish to 
ask a question in reference to the use 
of the Catechism in the Church schools, 
the extraordinary Catechism to which 
so much attention has been drawn. The 
Inspector signs the time table of the 
school. Would it not be well to require 
the school managers to insert in that 
time table in relation to the religious 
instruction what Catechism is used? 
There would then be the means of 
getting definite information when ques- 
tions’ on this matter arise. 

(6.34.) Tae VICE PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dysz, 
Kent, Dartford): As to the Vote for 
Training Colleges, there is simply a new 
sub-head under the Vote. As to the 
other question, the Inspector signs the 
time table simply as indicating that the 
provisions of the Conscience Clause are 
carried out; but with the character of 
the religious teaching given the 
Inspector has no power to interfere. It 
is laid down in the Code that it is no 
part of the Inspector’s duty to inquire 
into the religious instruction given. I 
hope the opinions which have been ex- 
pressed in reference to the particular 
Catechism the hon. Member has in view 
will effectually check its further use. 


Resolution agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 


Resolution [31st July] reported. 


“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1892, 
the sum of £32,335,139 be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to apply a sum, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, to the Service of the year ending on the 
thirty-first day of March one thousand eight 
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hundred and ninety-two, and to appropriate 
the Supplies granted in this Session of Parlia- 
ment, and that Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Jackson do prepare 
and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 


Coinage 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL.—(No. 438.) 
Lords Amendments considered. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 30, 
after “ and,” insert “showing, so far as 
the market authority can ascertain the 
same,” the said Amendment, agreed to ; 
but transferred to line 28, after “ pre- 
scribed.” 


A Consequential Amendment made to 
the Bill amended. 


Amendment moved, 

In page, 1, line 50, after “thereat,” insert 
‘such market authority may, for the purpose of 
making a prescribed return, cause any cattle 
which have been sold at the market. to be 
weighed without fee,” 


the next Amendment, agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, leave out lines 4, 5, and 6, and.insert 
**(3.) Ifa market authority makes default in 
complying with the requirements of this sec- 
tion, it shall for each offence be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
twenty pounds, or in case of a continuing 
offence, to a fine not exceeding ten pounds for 
every day during which the offence continues,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time, and amended by inserting, in 
line 1, after the word “authority,” the 
word “ wilfully.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


COINAGE BILL:—(No. 375.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee). 
[Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair. ] 


Clause 1. 


*Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): On behalf of the hon. 
Member for Uxbridge (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland), I beg to move the Amend- 
ments in his name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, to leave out sub-section (3).—(Mr. 
Montagu.) 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn, St. George’s, 
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Hanover Square): I have explained to 
the hon. Member that it is not possible 
to consent to this. The sub-section will 
not be necessary in many cases, but it is 
regarded as a protection. I am sorry I 


cannot accept the Amendment, but I do 
not think the hon. Member desires to 
press it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, sub- 
section (3), line 20, to leave out “three,” 
and insert “ four.”—(Mr. Montagu.) 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I have explained to 
the hon. Member that I cannot accept 
this, and I understand that he will not 
persist if I give an assurance that when 
sovereigns have lost more than three 
grains in weight the Bank of England will 
pursue the same course they did in regard 
to the pre-Victorian coins. The three 
grains will be a guide to the Bank, and 
nota hard and fast standard. The same 
liberal method will be employed by the 
Bank of England in regard to Victorian 
coin as was employed in regard to pre- 
Victorian coin. I understand the hon, 
Member will be satisfied with this public 
assurance. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


New Clause— 
(Weight of half sovereigns.) 


Amendment moved, in page 1, after 
Clause 1, insert the following Clause :— 
“After the passing of this Act all half 
sovereigns shall be coined of nine-tenths 
fine gold and one-tenth alloy. 
Each half sovereign shall be of the following 
weight :— 
Imperial weight. 
Grains. 
62°77866 


Metric weight. 
Grammes. 
4°56798,"— 
(Mr. Montagu,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


*(6.45.) Mr. MONTAGU : I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will take a favour- 
able view of the reform I advocate. I 
have pointed out repeatedly that our 
gold coins are made of too soft a metal, 
and that they wear away more quickly 
than those of other countries, which 
use gold of 9-10th fineness, whereas 
our coins are of 11-12ths fineness. With 
the exception of Turkey, Portugal, and 
Brazil, where, however, little gold circu- 
lates, all countries use harder gold coins 
than Great Britain. I do not desire that 
the intrinsic value of our gold coins 
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should be diminished in any way, but 
that they should be rendered more 
durable by the addition of one grain of 
copper to the half-sovereign, and of two 
grains to the sovereign, and I think it 
would be wise to make the alteration 
proposed in the clause. The alteration 
would not cause any expense, for the 
value of the increased amount of copper 
required would be infinitesimal, and we 
should have the advantage of having 
large masses of foreign gold coins of 
9-10ths fineness always available for 
our coinage. They manage these things 
better in France, where a Commission 
which has been recently engaged in 
investigating questions affecting the 
coinage has estimated the gold currency 
at £140,000,000 sterling, which is about 
double that of England ; and from testing 
about 12,000,000 20f. pieces, it has been 
estimated that the cost of restoring the 
gold currency would be less than 
£160,000, whereas our reduced estimate 
fora similar purpose and for half the 
quantity is £400,000. The greater 
portion of this difference in cost 
is due to the difference between the 
standards of the two countries. I hope 
the Government will try the practical 
experiment I suggest, especially with 
respect to the half-sovereign, which 
wears away much more quickly than the 
sovereign. ‘This is attributable, I think, 
to the greater use of the half-sovereign. 
Half-sovereigns, I believe, are required 
only for circulation, whereas sovereigns 
are required for exportation and for 
holding in reserve. All will. admit that 
the half-sovereign is a very expensive 
coin. The noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) said 
a few years ago that it was a profli- 
gate coin. Under the circumstances, 
I trust the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will try the experiment of making it of 
more durable metal by adding one grain 
of copper to each piece. The half- 
sovereign is not used for international 
payments at all; and I feel perfectly cer- 
tain that if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer avails himself of this unique 
opportunity of dealing with it in the 
manner I suggest, he will find that he 
has done a wise thing. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that he will have 
to re-coin about 70 per cent. of the half- 
sovereigns in circulation, and if he also 
calls in at the same time the hideous 


jubilee type of the coin he will have a 
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much larger percentage todeal with. I 
bam persuaded that if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer makes this experiment 
with regard to the half-sovereigns, and 
is in office eight or nine years hence, he 
will see the expediency of carrying out 
the same reform with respect to the 
sovereign. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


*(6.54.) Mr. GOSCHEN: There is 
no doubt the hon. Member has given 
great attention to this matter, but his 
proposal is one which must be dealt with 
with the very greatest caution. The 
hon. Member is not prepared to make a 
change with regard % the intrinsic 
value of our gold coins, but with regard 
to their weight and fineness. If his 
proposal were adopted we should have in 
circulation gold coins of two different 
standards of fineness, which, I think, 
would be agreatdisadvantage. I would 
ask the hon. Gentleman to consider 
what is the difference between the wear 
and tear of gold of 9-10ths fineness and 
that of 11-12ths fineness. The French 
Government have had experiments made 
on the subject, and I asked Professor 
Roberts-Auasten to go to Paris and ascer- 
tain the results of those experiments. 
The experiments were made with the 
object of ascertaining the effect of various 
kinds of friction on coins made of gold 
of different standards of fineness with 
regard to loss of weight. A very in- 
genious machine was employed for the 
purpose, but I am bound to say that the 
results obtained cannot be regarded as 
conclusive, as it is impossible by means 
of a machine to represent the actual 
wear and tear to which a coin is subject. 
The experiments showed, however, that 
in the case of a coin of the English stan- 
dard weighing 12-903 grammes the loss 
amounted to ‘669 grammes in 30 hours, 
which corresponds to a loss of about 
£5 38.8d. per £100. Inthe caseofacoin of 
the French standard of the same weight 
the loss was *656 grammes, representing 
a loss of about £5 ls. 8d. per £100. 
The difference in favour of the French 
standard was, therefore, slightly over 2s. 
per £100. But the wear and tear re- 
presented would be equivalent to the 
wear and tear of a life of 150 years. 
Therefore, it would be 150 years before 
the hon. Gentleman would realise the 





full saving of the change suggested. I 
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do not think it is worth while, for the 
sake of so slight a difference as that, to 
undertake the re-coinage of the gold in 
circulation. 

*Mr. MONTAGU: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer states that he cannot 
regard the French experiments as con- 
clusive, and yet he has drawn his de- 
ductions from them. I would point 
out, however, that there are two dif- 
ferent standards in France with regard 
to the silver, and I see no objection 
whatever to having two different stan- 
dards of gold—one for the sovereign, 
and the other for the half-sovereign. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
opposed to any alteration in so technical 
a matter, of cqurse I cannot press it on 
the Committee, but I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman has fully con- 
sidered the great advantage of being in 
unison with the rest of the world on 
this subject. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time upon Monday next. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (RE-COM- 
MITTED) BILL [LORDS].—(No. 433.) 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
{Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair. ] 


Schedule. 

(7.5.) Sim H. DAVEY (Stockton): On 
the Motion that this Schedule stand part 
of the Bill, I desire to say that I am not 
going to oppose the Motion, but I wish 
to express my surprise and amazement 
that the Bill should be reported to the 
House in its present form. A distinct 
engagement was made with my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, ou the faith of which my right 
hon. Friend withdrew his block to the 
Bill. The Bill is not in the form in which 
my right hon. Friend understood it 
would be, and I think the circumstances 
ought not to pass unnoticed, because my 
right hon. Friend regards it as a breach 
of faith and of the understanding on 
which the Bill was allowed to be read a 
second time. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): In replying to my 
hon. and learned Friend, I have to say 

Mr. Goschen 
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that I am sorry there was a misunder. 


standing with regard to this Bill. The 
First Lord of the Treasury, ina communi. 
cation to me, states that he had thought 
it possible to divide the Bill, so as to 
allow a portion of it to pass at once, 
leaving the 5th and 6th Victoria to be 
dealt with next Session. That was the 
statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and doubtless the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver-. 
hampton took that to meana pledge. I 
understand that the Committee on the 
Bill did not consider the statement 
of the First Lord of ‘the Treasary 
as binding upon them; but I am 
sure it is to be regretted if, in con- 
sequence of the action of the Committee, 
it is thought that my right hon. Friend 
has been guilty of a breach of faith. I 
understand, too, that had the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton insisted upon the observance 
of what he considered a pledge, the 
Government would have been compelled 
to withdraw this portion of the Bill; but 
I believe the right hon. Gentleman 
waived his objection, though he felt 
strongly the course which was being 
taken. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
Crarkt, Plymouth): With regard to 
this matter, I am sorry there should 
have been a misunderstanding in the 
conduct of the Committee. I certainly 
felt it was the duty of the Committee to 
go through the Bill, as it was referred 
to them, and that the question of any 
Parliamentary engagement made across 
the floor of the House should be dealt 
with in the House itself. 

Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments ; as 
amended, to be considered upon Mon- 
day next. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL. 
(No. 397.) 
As amended, considered. 
Clause (Publication of sale of statutory 
rules,)—(Mr. Cross,)—added. 
An Amendment made. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 55.) 

As amended, considered; Amendments 

made; Bill read the third time, and 


passed. 
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CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY ACT (1881) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 427.) 

As amended, considered; an Amend- 
ment made; Bill read the third time, 


and passed. 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) BILL 
(LORDS].—(No. 367.) 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


(7.10.) Me. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM (Lanark, N.W.): I wish to 
say a few words on the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House. The greatest 
difficulty with regard to this question is 
to entertain anything like a sense of 
humour in relation to it, because, after 
a five years’ struggle to deal with it, and 
at the end of a long Session, during 
which the House has sat for seven months, 
it would be in the highest degree 
ridiculous to regard it as a subject for 
humour. Although I have some sense 
of humour, | shall not endeavour to tax 
it now—— 

Mr. JACKSON: I rise to order. If 
the House will allow me, I will with- 
draw my Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman having moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the House is desirous of with- 
drawing the Motion in order that this 
matter may be discussed. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
object to the Motion being withdrawn. 
I have not objected to the last three 
private Members’ Bills being taken, be- 
cause all three of them were unopposed ; 
but now we have got to a highly con- 
tentious Bill. Ido not know whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has read 
this Bill, but it bristles with disputed 
points ; and if the consideration of that 
measure is to be entered into now, I do 
not know how much longer we may be 
detained in discussing it. I am ex- 
tremely sorry to oppose the measure, but 
I would remind the House that there 
were a number of gentlemen kept here 
until very untimely hours this morning 
for the purpose of either supporting or 
opposing this Bill. We have now 
arrived at the close of the day, which 
Was especially given to the transaction of 
the Government Business. None of us 
knew that Private Business was to be 
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taken to-day at all, and some hon. 
Members have paired for to-day, not 
knowing that this Bill was to come 
on at all. For the right hon. Gentleman 
to introduce this highly-contentious 
Bill as a reason for not moving the 
adjournment of the House seems to me 
to be a very inconvenient course. I hope 
the Secretary to the Treasury will stand 
by the Motion he has made, and so far 
as I am personally concerned I shall do 
all I can to prevent the Motion being 
withdrawn. We have been doing all we 
could to afford facilities for the Govern- 
ment in getting through the measures 
that they have placed upon the Paper, 
and both last night and to-day I have 
used every effort in my power to induce 
hon. Members not to divide or even to 
speak, so that the Government Business 
might be transacted. Now, I think it is 
@ most ungrateful return for the loyal 
assistance we have given to the Govern- 
ment that they at this stage of the Session, 
after having forced us to sit till after 
4 o'clock this morning and after sitting 
all through to-day, should now, at the fag 
end of the business, call upon us to deal 
with this most contentious Bill. I say 
that that is about as tyrannical a course 
as the Government could possibly pur- 
sue. I have no objection whatever to 
the Motion being withdrawn ; but if it is 
intended to be withdrawn merely for the 
sake of facilitating this Bill, I repeat 
that it is most unfair on the part of the 
Government. 

(7.18.) Tas CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I must remind the 
hon. Member that I reserved the right of 
private Members tu bring forward their 
Bills, and I especially said that this was 
a Bill as to which some anxiety was felt 
on the part of the majority of Members 
in this House. The House will remem- 
ber that although this is not our Bill, it 
is one in which the greatest interest is 
taken on both sides of the House. The 
hon. Member says it is a very con- 
tentious Bill. My own impression ‘is 
that there are not ten persons in the 
House who are opposed to it, and that 
the number of its opponents is only two. 
It isa very small matter to withdraw the 
Motion for Adjournment in favour of the 
wish of the immense majority of Mem- 
bers, and on a question of great social 
interest. I appeal to the hon. Member 
to say whether he does not think he has 
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sufficiently discharged his conscience in 
the protest he has made; but if he is 
inclined to persevere in the attitude he 
has taken, a Division on the Motion to 
adjourn would probably test the feeling 
of the House in reference to the Bill. 

(7.22.) Sm H. DAVEY (Stockton): 
I am somewhat surprised at the 
opposition offered to the considerativn 
of this Bill in Committee, after the 
general acceptance it has met with 
in the House. I have been spoken to 
on the subject by many hon. Members 
from all quarters of the House, and 
I have found that there are only two 
hon. Members, namely, the Members 
for Dundee and Aberdeen, who are 
opposed to the Bill. There may be 
others, but if so I do not know who they 
are. I say, therefore, that this being a 
Bill which is accepted by the majority of 
Members in every quarter of the House, 
I must raise my voice in support of the 
request that we should not be put to the 
trouble of dividing on the Motion for 
Adjournment, but should allow that 
Motion to be withdrawn, and the Bill to 
be proceeded with. I may add that this 
Bill has been before the House for 
several weeks. Since it passed the Second 
Reading not a single Amendment has 
been put upon the Paper in opposition to 
it. I repeat, that from the communica- 
tion I have had with hon. Members on 
both sides of the House the majority are 
satisfied with the Bill as it stands. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): With regard to the merits of 
the Bill, I would remind the House that 
it passed its Second Reading as a Bill 
which met with the general approval of 
the House. I know nothing whatever 
about the Bill itself, but a Saturday’s 
Sitting is altogether an exceptional cir- 
cumstance, and it was only for the pur- 
pose of facilitating Government Business 
that this Sitting has been held. Indeed, 
there has never been any Saturday 
Sitting except for the transaction of 
Government Business ; and when sucha 
thing does take place, except for the 
convenience that it is held for the pur- 
pose of getting through Government 
measures, the Sitting is in the nature of 
a Wednesday Sitting, which generally 
deals with nothing but Private Business. 
If, therefore, we adhered to the Wed- 
nesday Rule, which is, that Opposed 
Business is closed at half-past 5, this 
Bill could not now be taken. The 
Mr. Goschen 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated 
that in dealing with Private Bills the 
Government would exercise no discretion 
whatever, and take no responsibility, 
They intimated that they would treat all 
Private Bills on the same footing, with- 
out reference to their merits. That 
being the case, no exception was 
made to what was done in the 
case of three Bills preceding this mea- 
sure ; but that was because those three 
Bills were unanimously agreed to; but 
when we come to this Bill, which was 
not discussed in this House on its Second 
Reading, but which is about to be forced 
through the Committee stage, the case is 
different ; and when we find a Member of 
the Government moving the adjournment 
of the House immediately after the Go- 
vernment measures, and those unopposed 
Bills are got through, we are entitled to 
expect that the House would be 
adjourned. I do not think we ought to 
give any facilities for passing a Bill when 
it is being taken in violation of an 
understanding come to with the Govern- 
ment, and is being given preference over 
other Bills on the Paper. As the Go- 
vernment are breaking their bargain, I 
think the complaint of my hon. Friend 
is quite justified. 

(7.31.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): The Secretary to the Treasury has 
moved the adjournment of the House, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
going to oppose him. I know many hon. 
Members, who are strongly opposed to 
the Bill, have left the House, not knowing 
that the matter was to be brought on, It 
is not a Bill todo away with gambling, 
for infants will continue to gamble whe- 
ther it is passed or not. No Amendments 
have been put down to the measure, I 
admit, but that is because no one 
expected that any effort would be made 
to pass it. If it is pressed we shall 
discuss it clause by clause. 

(7.33.) Sm W. LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I think the Bill 
ought to be discussed, and 1 hope my 
hon. Friend will withdraw his opposition 
to it. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Mewbers not being present, 

House adjourned at twenty-five 


minutes before Eight o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 3rd August, 1891. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Standing Order No. XXXIX. con- 
sidered (according to order), and dis- 
pensed with for the remainder of the 
Session. 


FOREIGN MARRIAGES BILL.—(No. 282.) 


Read 2* (according to order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
(SCOTLAND) WORKS BILL.—(No. 284.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 

ing, read. 

Toe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lornian): My Lords, 
Ido not know that it is necessary for 
me to go into details upon this Bill. If 
your Lordships will look at the Bill you 
will see that its objects are detailed in 
the Memorandum, and I think it is un- 
necessary that I should go into any long 
statement of the causes which have led 
up to its being introduced into Parlia- 
ment. It is purely a Rating Bill. As 
your Lordships are probably aware, the 
condition of the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland has occupied the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
for a considerable period. Commission 
after Commission has been appointed, 
inquiry after inquiry has been made into 
the condition of the Western Highlands 
and Islands, with the uniform result of 
showing that owing to domestic mis- 
fortunes, such‘as the failure of harvests, 
and the failure of the fishing and other 
industries, the condition of that part of 
Scotland is very unfortunate. In con- 
sequence of what had gone before, I last 
year appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the matter, and ascertain what 
means might be the best to adopt for 
alleviating this chronic condition of dis- 
tress. That Commission made two 
Reports. The general result of those 
Reports was: first, that the means of 
communication between the Western 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland and 
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the central markets should be increased ; 
secondly, that the facilities for carrying 
on the fishing industry should be also 
increased, and with that object they re- 
ported that, in the first place, the 
means of steam communication with the 
Western Highlands and Islands should 
be improved ; secondly, that an improve- 
ment should be made in the telegraphic 
communication ; thirdly, that additional 
lights should be placed along the coast; 
and fourthly—I am only stating generally 
the result—that the railway communica- 
tion also should be improved. With 
regard to the latter point, a small Com- 
mittee is at this moment inquiring into 
which railway system would best afford 
the means of communication recom- 
mended by the Commission. With 
regard to the other points, a great deal 
has already been done; the steam com- 
munication has been already improved, 
and the telegraphic communication 
added to; the lights which have 
been recommended by the Commis- 
sioners are now in course’ of erection, 
and, as I have said, a Committee is now 
sitting inquiring into the subject of rail- 
way communication. But there was a 
further recommendation made by the 
Commissioners, and that was, that the 
harbours and piers and boat-slips should 
all receive attention. They recom-- 
mended that certain larger harbours 
should be provided, and those works will 
be carried out, if it is found possible to 
carry them out at all, in the usual way 
under Provisional Orders; but they 
also recommended that smal! harbours. 
and boat-slips should be erected. Of 
course it would be unnecessary, if not 
absolutely impossible, that Provisional 
Orders should in the ordinary course be 
obtained for carrying out every one of 
these small harbours and _boat-slips. 
The cost of any of them will not exceed 
afew hundred pounds; and under the 
Bill which I am now asking your Lord- 
ships to read a second time the extreme 
limit of cost of any works to be carried 
out must not exceed £2,000. So 
that the expenditure upon none of 
the works undertaken can be very 
large in extent. The money has al- 
ready been granted by the House of 
Commons. Her Majesty’s Government 
have thought it necessary that some pro- 
vision should be made for the future 
maintenance of any works to be erected 
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under the grant of Parliament. The 
object of this Bill is simply to give to 
County Councils. of counties which 
are affected by the Bill the power of 
levying rates for the maintenance of 
the harbours ; and in case of necessity, 
if the rates should not prove to be 
sufficient, the power of borrowing money 
in order that the works may be pro- 
perly maintained. Those are _ the 
general objects of thé Bill. There 
is nothing of a contentious nature 
in the proposals made in it, and I 
have, therefore, now only to ask your 
Lordships to give the Bill a Second 
Reading. 

Bill read 2* (according to order); 
Committee negatived : Then. (Standing 
Order No. XXXIX. having been dis- 
pensed with), Bill read 3*, and_passed. 


Imprisonment under the 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE 
BILL.—(No. 288.) 
PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL:—(No. 289.) 
Read 2* (according to order); Com- 
mittee negatived : Then (Standing Order 
No. XXXIX. having been dispensed 
with), Bills read 3*, and passed. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
. (No. 280.) 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL.—(No. 283.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bills reported without Amend- 
ment: Then (Standing Order No. 
XXXIX. having been dispensed with), 
Bills read 3*, and passed. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL [a.1.] 
(No. 37.) 
Moved— 
“That the Bill, which on the 17th of 
February last, was ordered to be read a second 


time that day six months, be placed on the list 
for To-morrow.”’—( The Lord Denman.) 


Motion agreed to. 


IMPRISONMENT UNDER THE VAC- 
CINATION ACTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tae Kart or KIMBERLEY, in rising 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government whe- 
ther the Secretary of State has no power, 
under Section 38 of the Prisons Act of 
1877, to mitigate the treatment in pri- 
son of persons imprisoned for non-pay- 
ment of fines imposed under the Vaccina- 

The Marquess of Lothian 
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tion Acts, said: My Lords, I understand 
that the noble Lord who takes charge of 
Home Office matters in this House can 
answer me this question. It arises out 
of a question asked my noble and 
learned Friend Lord Herschell, who has 
left town. The section in question— 
Section 38 of the Prisons Act of 1877— 
says that— Ne 

“The Secretary of State may, from time te 
time, make, and when made, repeal, alter, or 
add to Rules with respect to the classification 
and treatment of prisoners imprisoned for non- 
compliance with the order of a justice or 
justices to pay a sum of money, or imprisoned 
in respect of the default of a distress to satisfy 
a sum of money adjudged to be paid by order 
of a justice or justices, so that such Rules are 
in mitigation and not in increase of the effect 
of such imprisonment, as regulated by the 
Prisons Act, 1865.” 
I apprehend that the case of these per- 
sons imprisoned for not paying their fines 
under the Vaccination Acts would come 
under this clause, and my desire is: to 
know whether the Secretary of State 
has power to mitigate the effects of the: 
sentences ? 


*Lorp bk RAMSEY: My Lords, I must 
largely repeat what I said in answer to 
the question put to me by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Herschell) last Fri- 
day. This section does not apply to 
convicted criminal prisoners. The law 
on the subject is explained in the case 
which I mentioned last Friday of 
“ Kennard v. Simmons and others” (15 
Criminal Law Cases, p. 397), in which 
Lord Justice Lindley, in 1884, seven 
years after the passing of the Prisons 
Act of 1877, explained the distinction 
between money adjudged to be paid on 
a conviction and money simply ordered 
to be paid. The power of the Secretary 
of State to make such Rules as the Jus- 
tices might have made under Section 21 
of the Prisons Act, 1865, is confined to 
framing dietary tables; and his power 
under Section 102 (Schedule I.) of 
the Prisons Act, 1865, is confined to 
prisoners who are not debtors and not 
criminal prisoners. A person imprisoned 
for non-payment of fines imposed under 
the Vaccination Acts is a “criminal 
prisoner.” I would point out to the 
noble Earl that twice in that Section (38) 
of the Prisons Act, 1877, to which 
he refers, the expression occurs “ im- 
prisoned for non-compliance with an 
order of a justice or justices,” and 
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then, further on, it says “ adjudged to be 

id by order of a justice,” marking 
distinctly, therefore, the difference 
between the convicted criminal offender 
and the man whose case could be dealt 
with in a different way, as I have already 
mentioned. 

HIGHWAYS:AND BRIDGES BILL. 
; (No. 334) - 


Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to. 


LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
BILL [u.1.]—(No. 246.) 
LUNACY BILL [x.1.}—(No. 247.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments: The said Amend- 
ments considered (on Motion), and 


agreed to. 


SCHOOLS FOR SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL [1.1.]—(No. 193.) 

Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments: The said Amend- 
ments to be printed, and to be considered 
to-morrow. (No. 290.) 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL.—(No. 243.) 

Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to, with Amend- 
ments, and a Consequential Amendment 
to the Bill: The said Amendments and 
Consequential Amendment to be con- 
sidered to-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 


(No. 257.) 

Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments agreed to; 
one agreed to, with an Amendment ; and 
several other Amendments disagreed to, 
with Reasons for such disagreement : 
The said Amendments and Reasons to 
be printed, and to be considered to- 
morrow. (No. 291.) 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 260.) 
Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments made by the Lords to 
the Amendments made by the Commons 
to the Amendments made by the Lords 
agreed to, with Amendments: The said 
Amendments to be printed, and to be 
considered to-morrow. (No. 292.) 
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COUNTY COUNCIES (ELECTIONS) BILL. 
(No. 248.) 
PENAL SERVITUDE BILL.—(No. 249.) 
Returned from the Commons with the. 
Amendments agreed to. 


‘CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 


ae ACT, 1881, AMENDMENT 

Brought from the Commons 3 read 18; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* to- 
morrow.— (Zhe Earl of Kimberley.) 
(No. 293.) 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* to- 
morrow. —(The Lord de Ros.) (No. 294.) 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL, 


Brought from the Commons; read 1; 
and to be printed. (No. 295.) 


House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 


The Lord Foxford (£. Limerick)— 
Chosen Speaker. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Scheme for the appointment of an inspection 
committee of Trustee Savings Banks for 
determining the mode in which the members of 
the committee are to be appointed, and their 
term of office, and, subject to the provisions of 
the Savings Banks Act, 1891, their powers, 
procedure, and duties: Laid before the House 
eee to Act), and ordered to lie on the 

able. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL: 
(No. 256.) 

Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments agreed to; 
one other Amendment agreed to, with 
an Amendment; and several other 
Amendments disagreed to, with Reasons 
for such disagreement : The said Amend- 
ments and Reasons to be printed, and to 
be considered to-morrow. (No. 296.) 





PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) BILL. 
(No. 255.) 

Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments agreed to ; 
and several other Amendments agreed 
to, with Amendments and Consequential 
Amendments to the Bill: The said 
Amendments and Consequential Amend- 
ments to be printed, and to be consider- 


to-morrow. (No. 297.) 
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COINAGE BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1°; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* to- 
morrow.—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
(No. 298.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Ordered, That the Evening Sitting of 
the House to-morrow do commence at a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
One o’clock a.m., till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 3rd August, 1891. 


———_ 


NAVY (SEAGOING WAR SHIPS). 


Copy ordered— 

‘* Of Return of Seagoing War Ships in Com- 
mission, in Reserve, and building ; and show- 
ing the Naval Expenditure, Revenue, Tonnage 
of Mercantile Marine, and value of Seaborne 
Commerce of various Countries for the year 
1891 :” 

“ And, Return showing Naval Expenditure 
on Seagoing Force, the value of Seaborne 
Commerce (exclusive of interchange with the 
United Kingdom) ; and the Revenue of British 
self-governing Colonies for the year 1891.’’"— 
(Lord George Hamilton.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
396.] 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ELECTIONS) BILL. 
(No. 404.) 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (TITHE 
RENT-CHARGE, AND INSTALMENTS 
IN LIEU OF TITHE RENT-CHARGE). 


Return ordered, showing— 


“(1.) Gross annual amount of Tithe Rent- 
charge vested in the Church Temporalities 
Commissioners by the Irish Church Act of 1869, 
including (a) the annual amount of same as 
originally ascertained, and (b) the additions 
made thereto by subsequent investigations or 
proceedings down to the 3lst day of March 
1891; and 

Number of separate accounts of Tithe Rent- 
charge represented by the total amount in 
foregoing paragraph :” 
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**(2.) Gross annual amount of Tithe Rent- 
charge sold for cash between the first day of 
January 1871 and the 31st day of March 1891 ; 
number of separate rent-cbharges sold ; amount 
of purchase money received for same; amount 
deducted from gross annual amount of same 
for poor rate; net annual amount of Tithe 
Rent-charge sold for cash to the 31st day of 
March 1891 :” 

““(8.) Gross annual amount of Tithe Rent- 
charge converted into Terminable Annuities 
down to the 3lst day of March 1891; grosg 
annual rental of said annuities; number of 
separate annuities; capital value of purchase 
money of same; amonnt deducted from gross 
annual amount of same for poor rate; net 
annual amount of Tithe Rent-charge con- 
verted into Terminable Annuities down to the 
81st day of March 1891: ” 

“ (4.) Gross annual amount of Terminable 
Annuities redeemed in full down to the 3ist 
day of March 1891; total capital sum paid for 
redemption of same; number of separate 
annuities redeemed : ” 

“(5.) Gross annual rental from Tithe Rent- 
charge at 3lst day of March 1891; gross 
annual rental from fixed annual Instalments 
at 3lst day of March 1891; outstanding 
capital value, calculated to the 1st day of May 
1891, of all Terminable Annuities for Tithe 
| Rent-charge on the books of the Land Com- 
mission on the 3lst day of Manch 1891; 
original capital value or purchase money of 
same.” —(Mr. Penrose FitzGerald.) 


PENAL SERVITUDE BILL.—(No. 360.) 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith; considered, and agreed to. 


NEW WRIT. 
For Walsall, v. Sir Charles Forster, 
baronet, deceased. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (DAYS 
OCCUPIED BY GOVERNMENT AND 
BY PRIVATE MEMBERS.) 


Return ordered— 


‘*Showing, with reference to Session 1891, 
(1) the Number of Sittings on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays at which Govern- 
ment Business had precedence ; (2) the Number 
of Sittings on ‘Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays at which Private Members had pre- 
cedence ; (3) the Number of other Sittings at 
which, in accordance with the Standing Orders 
of the House, Government Business had Pre- 
cedence; the Number of Sittings at which 
Government Business had precedence under # 
Special Order of the House ; (5) the Number of 
Saturday Sittings; (6) the ‘otal Number of 
Sittings at which Government Business had 
precedence ; (7) the Total Number of Days on 
which the House sat; (8) the ‘otal Number of 
Motions for Adjournment of the House on @ 
matter of urgent public importance; and (9 
the Number of Days in Supply (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 409, of 





Session 1890.)”—(d/r. Jackson.) 





Post Office 


SCHOOLS (IRELAND), 
Return ordered, “ from all Schools in 
Ireland, in the following form :— 


Names of all Schools receiving 
Grants (under any head) from 
the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland. 
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School fees. 
—(Mr. Penrose FitzGerald.) 


QUESTIONS. 


IRRIGATION OF EGYPT. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has seen a 
letter in the Zimes of the 27th July, 
from Mr. W. Willcocks, Inspector of 
Irrigation, in which it is stated that the 
summer supply of the Nile is deficient 
for the existing cotton and sugar crops, 
and that with a reservoir sufficient for 
the requirements of Egypt the value of 
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the cotton and sugar cane produced 
might be increased by £10,000,000 per 
annum; whether there is any informa- 
tion in the possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government which would show that 
these statements are inaccurate ; and, if 
so, to what ‘extent; and whether the 
summer or low Nile supplies of 1888, 
1889, and 1890, were deficient for the 
areas of cotton and sugar cane planted in 
the spring of those years ? 

*Tar UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
ausson, Manchester, N.E.): The reply 
to the first question is in the affirmative ; 
to the second in the negative. No 
reliable answer can be given to the third 
question without reference to Egypt, 
and the whole subject of irrigation is one 
that can be more properly considered and 
dealt with by the Egyptian Authorities 
in consultation with their technical 
advisers than in this country by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : Is there any objection 
to having maps relating to this matter 
placed in the tea room ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I will inquire, 
but I doubt the practicability. I may say 
that the irrigation has been improved 
—not that there has been an increased 
area of cultivatable land, but of land 
that can be profitably cultivated. The 
case is like that of Scinde, where the 
irrigation depends upon the rise of the 
waters of the Indus and the efficiency of 
the works for irrigation purposes. The 
area cultivated in any year depends upon 
the efficiency of the works, both for 
irrigation and protection from flood, and 
varies from year to year. 

Mr. 8. SMITH: Has the employment 
of the waters of the Nile had any effect 
in diminishing the supply of drinking 
water P 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I am unable 
to answer that question. 

Sm W. LAWSON: Has Mr. Will- 
cocks presented any Reports upon the 
subject ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I shall be 
happy to show all the Papers we have 
upon the subject to the hon. Member. 


Transfers. 


POST OFFICE TRANSFERS. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General, in reference to 
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the subject of transfers in the Post Office, 
whether members of the unestablished 
staff are admissible to the established 
staff by competition, or otherwise ; and, 
if so, are examinations open to all Post 
Office servants ; are members of the un- 
established staff entitled to promotion 
and increase of salary; and if there is 
any remuneration allowed for the sale of 
Inland Revenue stamps? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): The 
adult unestablished staff of the Post 
Office consists almost entirely of persons 
who do not give their whole time to the 
Department, or of persons who are in- 
eligible, on the score of age or health, 
for established appointment. The few 
unestablished persons who do not come 
within either of these categories, as also 
the large class of boy messengers em- 
ployed in the London postal service, are 
eligible, under such conditions as may 
be prescribed, for employment in the 
established force without competition 
when opportunity arises, subject in every 
case to their obtaining the necessary 
certificate of qualification from the Civil 
Service Commissioners. Members of 
the unestablished staff are not entitled 
to promotion, and do not receive a rising 
scale of wages. Officers of the Post 
Office are remunerated for their work in 
selling Inland Revenue and other stamps 
by an additional allowance, the amount 
of work so performed being taken into 
account when their salaries are fixed. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 

Mr. pe LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 

I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer whether the new buildings 
proposed to be added to the South Ken- 
sington Museum include “suitable ac- 
commodation” for the pictures of the 
Chantrey Bequest; whether he can 

inform the nation, through the courtesy 
‘of the President of the Royal Academy, 
what is the number of pictures already 

purchased under the terms of the 

Chantrey Bequest, and what is their 

estimated approximate value; and 

whether, in case the estimated value 

of the pictures is greater than the 

estimated cost of providing suitable 
accommodation, Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment will take steps at once to carry 

out the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, 

with a view to acquire a full title to the 

Mr. Flynn 
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possession of the pictures “as the pro- 
perty of the nation ” ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): No special provision 
has been made in thegplans of the new 
buildings to be added to the South 
Kensington ‘Museum for the Chantrey 
Bequest pictures; but the additional 
space which will be at the disposal of 
the Science and Art Department will 
enable them, if the pictures remain 
with them, to hang them to better 
advantage. Fifty-four pictures and 
seven works of sculpture have been 
purchased under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest, at a total cost of 
£39,245. The subject of the last part 
of the hon. Member’s question must be 
considered in connection with the pro- 
posed British Art Gallery, and I cannot 
at present give any undertaking with 
reference to it. 

*Mr. pe LISLE : In consequence of the 
reply of my right hon. Friend, I beg 
leave to give notice that I will call 
attention to the subject next Session and 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has come for the Nation to acquire possession 
of the pictures and statuary purchased under 
the terms of the Chantrey Bequest by the 
‘provision of suitable and proper buildings or 


accommodation for their preservation and ex- 
hibition as the property of the Nation.’ ” 


THE KITCHEN DEPARTMENT OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether steps will be taken 
during the Recess to improve or alter 
the present limited and narrow kitchen 
accommodation in connection with the 
dining department in this House? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puonxetr, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The House is aware that 
within the last two years a considerable 
improvement has been made in the 
ventilation of the kitchens of this 
House, and I should be glad to enlarge 
their accommodation also, but there is 
no means of extending the existing 
kitchens without very considerable and 
costly structural alterations, and during 
the approaching recess I shall have my 
hands full in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee which has 
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reported upon the ventilation of the 
Houses of Parliament generally. 


LONDON WATER COMPANIES. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if his attention has 
been called to the fact that the East 
London Waterworks Company, and other 
London Water Companies, have been 
charging on the new assessment, which 
came into force in April last, increased 
rates for the three months preceding the 
date of such assessment coming into 
force; and whether this demand for 
such increase by the Water Companies is 
legal ? 

*The PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuie, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
communicated with the East London 
Waterworks Company on the subject of 
the hon. Member’s question. I under- 


stand that it has been the practice of the 
company to make their rates half-yearly, 
one quarter in arrear and one quarter 
in advance upon the valuation in force 
at the time the rates are made, instead 
of making and collecting them quarterly 


in advance as they are entitled to do. 
The effect of the practice is, of course, to 
anticipate by one quarter the effect of a 
new valuation list, whether as regards 
increases or decreases of assessment. I 
have no authority to determine whether 
the practice is legal or not, but the com- 
pany are now in communication with 
their legal advisers, and I have received 
an assurance that if, in the opinion of 
those advisers, the practice is erroneous 
in point of law, the company will at 
once take steps to return any sums which 
may be found, in consequence, to have 
been overpaid. ; 
Mr. HOWELL: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he thinks it 
right or legal that, as the company collect 
the money half-yearly, they should 
charge consumers on the quarter pre- 
ceding the period when the new assess- 
ment comes into force ? 
*Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. Member 
asks my own opinion, I should say it was 
neither right nor legal. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 

Mr. 8. SMITH: I beg to ask the 

President of the Board of Trade whether 
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the statement made in the Times of 
Friday, 3lst July, that the Board of 
Trade has granted a licence to the 
British Institute of Preventive Medicine 
to register the institution as a Limited 
Liability Company, with the omission of 
the word “limited,” is correct; and 
whether under this licence the members 
of the institution will be allowed to 
practise vivisection ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beracn, 
Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir. I have granted 
the licence referred to; but the liceace 
does not convey the power to practise 
vivisection. 


Dispute. 


FASTENINGS TO RAILWAY 
CARRIAGES. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been drawn to another 
serious accident to a child (seven within 
three months) through falling out of the 
carriage of an excursion train while in 
motion ; and whether, seeing the serious 
increase in these cases, he will advise 
Railway Companies to place an extra 
handle and hook to tke doors, as adopted 
in all Continental railway carriages ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Yes, Sir.. I 
have received with regret the Report. of 
the accident referred to. I could not 
advise Railway Companies to adopt the 
Continental system of placing outside 
fastenings to the doors of railway 
carriages. I think such asystem would 
he much objected to by the travelling 
public in this country. I think those in 
charge of these children’s excursions 
ought to arrange that some person old 
enough to keep the children out of mis- 
chief should be in each carriage, and 
that one of the doors should be locked. 


A TRADE DISPUTE, 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that William 
Barker, William Deacon, and George 
Lambert were convicted at the Thames 
Police Court, on the 16th of June, for 
assault, in connection with a trade dis- 
pute, and sentenced by Mr. Mead to two 
months’ hard labour each ; and that, on 
appeal, at the Clerkenwell Sessions, on 
the 3lst July, without any evidence 
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being called upon for the defence, the 
conviction against the two first named 
was quashed, and the men liberated ; 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
will inquire into the case, with a view 
to a reduction of the sentence in thecase 
of George Lambert ; whether he is aware 
that, on the day on which the original 
warrant was issued (15th June), a Mr. 
Donovan, a friend of the prisoners, 
applied to see them, in order to procure 
witnesses for the defence in view of the 
trial next day, and was refused admit- 
tance; that, in spite of the fact that 
notice of appeal was given against the 
sentences, and bail offered, the prisoners 
were sent to prison, and only liberated 
the following day; and that, on libera- 
tion, these working men (two of them 
innocent as was subsequently shown) 
were charged a fee of 2s. 6d. each in 
connection with their bail ; and whether 
he will inquire into all the circumstances 
of the case ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matrnews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir. 
The facts are as stated in the first para- 
graph. The conviction in the case of 
Barker and Deacon was quashed on the 
ground that they committed no actual 
assault, but the Court held that the 
assault by Lambert was proved. If any 
facts are brought to my notice in 
extenuation of Lambert’s offence I will 
give them my careful attention. I am 
informed by the Prison Authorities that 
these men were not received into custody 
until the 23rd of June, and they have no 
knowledge of any application made by 
Mr. Donovan. The Magistrate also 
informs me that the application was not 
made at his Court, and that, when the 
prisoners were remanded on bail, the 
statutory recognizance fee of 2s. 6d. was 
demanded and paid. The men were 
liberated as soon as the recognizances 
were entered into, which was the 
earliest moment that they could in law 
be released. 


VACCINATION. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether a complaint 
has been made by Henry Stevens and 
Thomas Plummer, of Coventry, to the 
effect that on the 14th May last a fine of 
20s. and 11s. 6d. costs was inflicted on 
Mr. Sydney Buxton 
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Ann Turner. 


each of them by the Coventry Magis- 
trates, under the 31st section of the 
Vaccination Act, without an order for 
vaccination of the children concerned 
having been previously made and “ dis- 
regarded,” according to the terms of the 
Act, by the said defendants; whether 
the Coventry Magistrates acted in accord- 
ance with the law in fining the defend- 
ants without a previous order; and 
whether, if the sentences were illegal, he 
will direct that the fines and costs be 
repaid tothe defendants ? 

Mr .MATTHEWS: The answer tothe 
first question is in the affirmative. If the 
allegations of the complainants are well 
founded, the convictions can be quashed ; 
and I understand from the Magistrates’ 
clerk that an application is about to be 
made for the purpose. Pending this, 
which is the proper remedy, any inter- 
ference of mine would be improper. 


PRISON OFFICERS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department what 
recommendations have been made by the 
Committee which has recently inquired 
into the position and conditions of ser- 
vice of prison officers ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Member 
is probably not aware that I replied to a 
similar question on the 28th of July. I 
beg to refer him to the answer which I 
then gave. 


THE CASE OF ANN TURNER, 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the sentence of penal servitude 
for life passed on Ann Turner, con- 
victed at the Leeds Assizes of being 
accessory after the fact to murder ; and 
whether, as it would appear that the 
offence was committed by the prisoner in 
order to screen her son, and as she her- 
self gave information to the police after 
an interval of three days, he will give 
effect to the strong recommendation to 
mercy which the jury coupled with their 
verdict of “ guilty”? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have seen a 
newspaper report of the case. I have 
not as yet had time to make any inquiry 
into the circumstances, and am not, 
therefore, af present in a position to ex- 
press any opinion on the case. 
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INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, S.): I beg 
to'ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he will explain why the Board of In- 
land Revenue decline to re-consider the 
cases of reduced officers of that Depart- 
ment until two years after the date of 
their reduction ; how long this practice 
has been a rule of the Board; whether 
complaints have reached him of hardship 
arising out of the putting in force of this 
regulation; and whether, if on inquiry 
he finds that this rule exists and entails 
hardships on subordinate officers who 
may be reduced, he will advise the 
Board to rescind it, and re-consider the 
cases of such officers as have lost salary 
and promotion under its operation ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Reduction is a 
punishment reserved for offences of a 
very serious character indeed. It is 
clear that if an officer were restored to 
the position which he held, and from 
which he was reduced, after only a short 
interval, the punishment would not be 
very severe; nor would there have 
elapsed a sufficient time for the officer to 
have retrieved the character he had lost. 
The Board of Inland Revenue have 
therefore laid down a rule that no officer 
who has been reduced can be restored to 
the rank he has forfeited until two-years 
have elapsed from the time of his reduc- 
tion. This rule has been in force for 
some years, and is not considered to 
inflict any hardship whatever. 


THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): J] beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether arrangements have 
been concluded with the Highland Rail- 
way Company for carrying Her Majesty’s 
mails for the period of the next five 
years ; and, if so, whether he can state 
what improvements of the present Postal 
Service the Railway Company have 
undertaken to carry out, and the date 
from which they will take effect ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Terms have been 
arranged with the Highland Railway 
Company for a new contract for a 
period of five years. Under this con- 
tract there will be a material accelera- 
tion of the down day mail from Perth, 
which mail, now due at Wick and 
Thurso about 5 p.m., will be due shortly 
after 1 o’clock. Power is also taken to 
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extend the use of the travelling post 
offices as far north as Helmsdale, and a 
variety of minor advantages have been 
secured. The terms of the new agree- 
ment were only ratified on Saturday 
last, but my Department is sparing no 
pains to bring the new services into 
operation on Monday week, the 17th. 


REVIEW OF THE FRENCH FLEET. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether any, and, if so, what, arrange- 
ments he intends making for Members 
of both Houses of Parliament who may 
desire to attend the visit and review of 
the French Fleet ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): I shall be glad to do what I 
can to facilitate the wishes of those 
Members of Parliament who may desire 
to inspect the French squadron that 
will be at Portmouth, but at present I 
have not received any intimation from 
Members of Parliament that leads me 
to suppose that any considerable number 
do desire to be so present. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): Is it not usual to put a notice in 
the Library inviting Members who 
desire to attend to put down their 
names? I cannot find that in this case 
any such notice has been put up. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: As so many 
Members have left town it is of little 
use putting a notice in the Library, but 
if hon. Members who desire to attend 
will write to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, it will be ascertained how 
many desire to attend; and if a con- 
siderable number wish to do so, I will 
consider what can be done for their 
accommodation. 

Mr. CREMER: Why not put up 
the usual notice ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: If a notice were 
put up, hon. Members would not see it 
until to-morrow, and, in the short time 
left of the Session, they would be unable 
to take advantage of it. The best course 
will be to write to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 


THE SCOTCH GRANT. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox); I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer whether he is aware that 
Rating Authorities in Scotland require to 
prepare in August their estimates and 
to issue their assessment notices for the 
year 1891-2, and that, if consideration of 
the grant of £110,856 to these Rating 
Authorities be delayed till next Session, 
the grant, although received by Scotland 
before 3lst March next, will be lost to 
those ratepayers who are ratepayers this 
year but who may not be ratepayers 
next year; and what remedy he would 
propose to meet such a case ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I am not aware of 
the facts stated in the question. 


THE NEW RIVER COMPANY. 

Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that the 
New River Company are demanding 
from persons whom they supply with 
water a quarter’s water rate in advance, 
and that this demand is made even upon 
persons who have regularly paid their 
rates for 20 or more years; if he can 
state the amount which is thus being 
added to the capital of the Company ; 
and, if the action of the Company is 
strictly legal, whether the Government 
on the grounds of equity will consider 
the necessity of introducing a Bill or 
taking any other steps to compel any 
Water Company which exacts such ad- 
vanced payments to pay to every person 
from whom they thus obtain deposits a 
fair rate of interest for the deposits 
which they are compelled to make ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Section 70 of the 
Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, which 
is incorporated with the New River 
Company’s Act, 1852, provides that 
water rates shall be paid in advance by 
equal quarterly payments. The section 
has almost invariably been incorporated 
with Local Acts or Provisional Orders, 
by which Local Authorities or Water 
Companies have been authorised since 
1847 to make charges for the water 
supplied by them. It is also incor- 
porated with the Public Health Act, 
1875, and therefore applies to cases 
where water is supplied by Sanitary 
Authorities under the general law. 


The effect of the payment of the water 


rates quarterly in advance cannot be to 

add to the capital of the company, as 

the water rates are applicable as revenue. 

The right to claim payment in advance 
Mr. Caldwell 
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must be presumed to have been con- 
sidered when the water rates were 
granted, and I cannot give any under- 
taking to propose the legislation sug- 
gested, which would affect the statutory 
rights of the great majority of Corpora- 
tions, Sanitary Authorities, and Com- 
panies who supply water for domestic 
purposes. 

Mr. CREMER: Is it contemplated 
by the Acts to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers that householders of 
20 and 30 years’ standing, who have 
never been defaulters, should at the 
end of that time have a quarter’s rate 
demanded in advance ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not understand 
the meaning of the expression “at the 
end of that time.” Undoubtedly, the 
Acts in question do entitle the com- 
panies to charge a quarter in advance. 

Mr. CREMER: In many instances a 
demand has now for the first time been 
made upon householders of 20 and 30 
years’ standing, without being de- 
faulters, for a quarter’s rate in advance. 

*Mr. RITCHIi: [have no information 
on the point why the companies should 
now avail themselves of their powers 
under the Acts for the first time, but 
undoubtedly they possess a vower to 
demand a quarter’s rate in advance. 


CAPTAIN SHAW. 

Mr. WOOTTON ge rane ae I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in view of the resignation of Captain 
Shaw, Chief of the Fire Brigade, whe- 
ther Her Majesty's Government will 
consider the expediency of attaching 
that gentleman to some Department of 
State, in order that his valuable services 
may be retained for the benefit of the 
country ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It is well known 
that Captain Shaw is an officer of dis- 
tinguished administrative ability, but I 
know of no vacant office connected with’ 
any Government Department where his 
services could at present be utilised, 


MILITARY CLAIM FOR COMPENSATION. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether William 
Murphy (now of Tullow, County Carlow) 
has applied to the Military Authorities 
for any pay or compensation; and, in 
view of the fact that he served 18 years 
jn the 35th Regiment, including the 
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whole period of the Indian Mutiny, and 
also that he is now advanced in years, 
whether the Military Authorities will 
take his case into consideration ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuopr, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): This case has been fully 
considered, and it has been decided that 
Mr. Murphy is not entitled to a pension. 


BARONIAL GUARANTEES. 

Mr. HAMMOND (Carlow, Co.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Company allow the cesspayers of 
Carlow credit, in determining the amount 
of the baronial guarantee for a propor- 
tion of the revenue derived from the 
transit of passengers and goods to or 
from Rathvilly and Tullow, on portions 
of the railway other than that between 
Baltinglass and Tullow ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The Board 
of Trade have no knowledge of the 
matter referred to in the hon. Member's 
question, as they have no duties in the 
determination of the baronial guarantee. 
Their functions are confined to the 
appointment of an auditor in respect of 
the Killorglin and Castleisland branches 
of the Great Southern and Western 


Railway, and arbitration in respect of 
the Killorglin branch. 


IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether he can 
state why the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland have not paid over 
the sums due out of the Local Taxation 
grant to the teachers whose schools were 
examined last April; and when will 
these moneys be paid to the teachers ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : The Commissioners of National 
Education report that the schools en- 
titled to participate in the local taxation 
grant, examined in April, were all paid 
in due course with a few exceptions. 
These few cases, which required special 
consideration, are at present in course of 


payment. 


CROOKHAVEN PIER. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether he will 
state the answer he gave to a large and 
influential deputation (including the 
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County High Sheriff and clergymen of 


different denominations) who waited 
upon him last December to urge the 
extension and improvement of Crook- 
haven (County Cork) Pier; whether, 
after the visit of the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Under Secretary, Sir Thomas 
Brady, Inspector of Fisheries, visited 
and reported on the work ; will a copy of 
his Report be laid upon the Table; and 
whether, in view of the great import- 
ance of this pier to the fishing industry, 
and its proximity to the best fishing 
grounds on the South West coast of 
Ireland, any steps will be taken by the 
proper authorities to extend and improve 
the pier? 

Mr. MADDEN: The proposed exten- 
sion and improvement of Crookhaven, 
County Cork, pier has been considered, 
but this pier being private property 
there is no power to take it up for 
repair under the Fishery Piers and 
Harbours Acts. Crookhaven, however, 
will be a congested district as defined 
in“the Bill now about to become law, 
and the Inspector of Fisheries Report 
referred to will be brought under the 
notice of the Congested Districts Board 
at the proper time, who will, no doubt, 
give the matter careful consideration. 


PORTSTEWART FISHING HARBOUR. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he can state 
what is the present condition of the 
fishing harbour at Portstewart ; whether 
he is aware that it is alleged by the local 
fishermen and others that, owing to its 
being exposed to gales from the west 
and south-west, the bar has got so filled 
up with sand and stones to such an 
extent that at ordinary spring tides the 
stones are nearly dry, thereby rendering 
it unsafe for the larger of the fishermen’s 
boats ; whether an engineer to the Board 
of Works has recently examined the 
harbour ; and what Report has he made 
upon it P 

Tae SECRETARY totne TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The clearing 
out of the stones referred to is a work 
of maintenance which should be carried 
out by the County Authorities, to whom 
the harbour has been transferred. As 
the Grand Jury has declined to do the 
work, it will be carried out by the 
Board of Works and charged to the 
county. 
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Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether the Board of Works have made 
to the Board of National Education a 
statement that the funds at the disposal 
of the Board of Works for building, 
enlarging, or otherwise improving vested 
school houses are now exhausted; 
whether sufficient funds for that pur- 
pose will be proposed to be voted during 
the present Session ; and whether, in 
considering applications for such grants, 
those which have already been refused 
owing to lack of funds will be first con- 
sidered ? 


Mr. MADDEN: This is a matter 
which is not under tke Irish Office, but 
the Treasury. 


Mr. JACKSON: The funds at the 
disposal of the Board of Works for 
National school buildings for the present 
year are not exhausted, but notice has 
been given that they are only sufficient 
to meet grants already made ; no appli- 
cations have been refused, though some 
are necessarily postponed. Sufficient 
funds have been already voted. The 
responsibility of making grants rests 
with the Commissioners of National 
Education, and I am quite sure that they 
will take into account every circumstance 
in determining the claims to priority of 
the several applicants. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Why 
has no margin been allowed? Have 
the funds no elasticity at all ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: I do not know that 
there is any variation this year, as com- 
pared with previous years. It is 
necessary to avoid a condition of things 
that would be hardly creditable, namely, 
that grants in excess to a considerable 
amount should be made. Application 
is made to the Commissioners of National 
Education, who grant the money after a 
conference with the Treasury. As a 
matter of fact, the amount of money 
supplied has hitherto proved adequate to 
meet all cases. Although a grant may 
be made now it does not necessarily 
come into charge during the year. The 
expenditure does not take place until a 
long time after the grant has been made, 
and I do not think that any inconyenience 
really results. 


IN 
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_ WATERFORD FISHERIES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the report in some of the 
provincial papers in Ireland that, at a 
meeting lately held in New Ross, in the 
County of Wexford, by the Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries, the Head Water Bailiff 
of the Conservators of Fisheries ‘in the 
Waterford District stated on oath that 
there was an utter disregard of the law 
in part of the district; that fishing for 
salmon by nets was openly carried on on 
Sundays and other close times with 
impunity; that he could not, with the 
means at his command, cope with it; and 
that the administration of the affairs of 
the district by the Board of Conservators 
was altogether “a humbug ;” and, if so, 
will he take any steps, by legislation or 
otherwise, to strengthen the hands of 
the Inspectors of Fisheries in such 
cases P 

Mr. MADDEN: The Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries report that the statement 
attributed to the Head Water Bailiff of 
the Tidal Division of the Waterford 
District, as to the disregard of the 
Salmon Fishery Laws in part of the 
district, is substantially correct. It 
would, however, be rather premature to 
consider what ultimate steps should be 
taken inasmuch as the inquiry is still 
proceeding, a further meeting of the 
Inspectors being fixed for this day at 
Waterford. 


LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE WORKS. 


Mr. KNOX: I beg io ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the Judgment of 
Mr. Justice Holmes, at the Londonderry 
Assizes, in the matter of the Lough Erne 
Drainage Works, in which the learned 
Judge is reported to have said— 


‘“The Drainage Board was placed in a most 
difficult and peculiar, he might go so far as to 
say impossible, position. The Board was 
subject to actions from the occupiers of land 
above the sluice if the gates were not opened 
in proper time, and on the other hand they 
were subject to actions from the people below 
if the water was discharged without reasonable 
precaution. How sucha project could have 
been brought out at the immense expense it 
had been was one of the mysteries which a 
person in his position was unable to under- 
stand;”’ : 


and whether the plans for the drainage 
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of Lough Erne, which were inquired 
into and approved by the Board of Works 
in 1879-80, provided that the Drainage 
Board should be placed in such a 
position ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I do not find that 
the quotation given in inverted commas 
by the hon. Gentleman is quite accurate. 
I have not been able to obtain an 
authoritative report, but I have made 
this extract from the Freeman’s Journal 
of the 25th of July— 


“Mr. Justice Holmes to-day delivered an 
important Judgment in a number of cases 
brought against the Lough Erne Drainage and 
Navigation Works, by occupiers of land at 
Ballyshannon, for flooding, caused, as alleged, 
by the defective construction and negligent 
management of the works. His Lordship held 
that there was no negligence shown since the 
completion of the works, and for damages 
sustained during the cqnstruction he gave 
judgment for small sums. He found for the 


defendants in the cases for alleged damage 
since the completion of the works.”’ 
I do not gather from this any suggestion 
of defective plans. 

Mr. KNOX: Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman read a fuller report, which was 
given in the National Press ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; I have not 
had the advantage of seeing that jour- 
nal. Iam only able to give the informa- 
tion at my disposal. 


IRISH MAILS. 


Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether mails from 
Enniskillen, Clones, &c., to Dublin and 
Belfast are now carried by the 6 a.m. 
train from Enniskillen to Dundalk, there 
connecting with the train which leaves 
Belfast for Dublin at 7 am. and the 
limited mail train from Dublin to Belfast ; 
and whether provision will be made for 
a continuance of this service by pro- 
viding an earlier train to connect with 
the proposed new express service from 
Dublin to Belfast, or otherwise ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The postal arrange- 
ments of Enniskillen were, until Satur- 
day last, substantially as described in 
the hon. Member’s question, but on 
Saturday certain changes were made 
in the working of the train from 
Enniskillen (over which the Depart- 
ment has no control), which will 
somewhat modify those arrangements. 
Bags from Enniskillen, &c., will now 
reach Belfast vid Portadown by train 
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due at 10 am., but the service with 
Dublin remains practically unaltered. 
From Castleblaney and some other 
places there are no trains available for 
keeping up the present service, but the 
best possible arrangements that circum- 
stances admit of have been made. I 
may add that, as a matter of fact, 
Clones has never had a despatch of mails 
by the train formerly leaving Enniskillen 
at 6.20 a.m. 


BALLINAMONA AND BALLYCONNELL 
CANAL. 


Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether there 
is any fund out of which the lock keepers 
on the Ballinamona and Ballyconnell 
Canal can be compensated for the loss of 
the salary of which they have been for 
some years deprived ; and if he could say 
whose duty it is to keep the lock houses 
in repair ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I know of no funds 
from which the lock keepers referred to 
could be compensated, even if they have 
a claim to compensation. The canal is 
not vested in any Government Depart- 
ment, but in Trustees. The canal has 
never been used for navigation purposes, 
and the works have been for many years 
abandoned by the Navigation Trustees. 


ARREST IN LONGFORD. 


Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for Ire- 
land whether he is aware that Mrs. 
Doherty, wife of Pat Doherty, on the 
Tenalick Estate of Lord Annaly, in the 
County of Longford, was arrested on the 
morning of the 8th July for taking posses- 
sion of her house, was lodged in Carrick- 
on-Shannon Gaol, and still remains in 
prison without trial; and whether he 
will take steps to have this woman, who 
is 58 years of age, and the mother of a 
large family, released ? 


Mr. MADDEN: I understand that 
the woman mentioned was arrested by the 
Sheriff’s officer under an Attachment 
Order for Contempt of Court issued by 
the Land Judge. The Executive Go- 
vernment have no title to interfere in 
the matter. Any representation on 
the woman’s behalf should be made to 
the Judge, who, no doubt, would give 
it full consideration. 
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LAND COMMISSION—NAVAN. 


Mr. PIERCE MAHONY (Meath, 
N.): I beg to ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland whether he is aware that Mr. 
Christopher Nulty, of Fargenstown 
House, Navan, County Meath, applied to 
the Land Commission to have a fair rent 
fixed in October, 1887, but that his 
application has not-yet been heard ; and 
whether he can state when a Sub-Com- 
mission will next sit in Navan ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Irish Land 
Commissioners report that the origi- 
nating notice referred to was served on 
them on 7th November, 1887. It was 
listed in due course for hearing last 
October, but was then adjourned on 
consent of the parties. The date for the 
next Sub-Commission sitting for the 
Union of Navan has not yet been fixed. 


DISTRICT INSPECTOR ROGERS. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if the 
attention of the Inspector General of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary has been called 
to the language used by District Inspec- 
tor Rogers, Royal Irish Constabulary, 


Carrick-on-Shannon, to his men in the 
Petty Sessions Court, as reported in the 
Roscommon Herald of 25th July; 
whether he proposes to take any action 
in the matter ; and whether the conduct 
of the Inspector was rebuked by the 
Bench ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
authorities report that their attention 
was called to the newspaper statement 
referred to; but that, upon inquiry, it 
was found to be most inaccurate and 
misleading ; neither was it the case that 


the District Inspector was rebuked by 
the Magistrates. 


IRISH RELIEF WORKS. 


Mr. FLYNN :I beg toask the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether the works on 
the relief road Bohola, County Mayo, are 
stopped or about to be stopped; and, 
in view of the fact that this necessary 
work is nearly completed, whether the 
Irish Government will authorise this 
work to be proceeded with for an addi- 
tional week or two until it is fully com- 
pleted ? 


Mr. MADDEN : It has been arranged 
that the relief works in the Electoral 
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Division named will be closed on the 8th 
instant, on which day it is believed they 
will be fully completed. : 


Mr. HORNER, J.P. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg toask 
the Attorney General for Ireland whether, 
he is aware that Mr. D. Dunn, P.L.G., 
of Rostrevor, County Down, accompanied 
by another ratepayer of the same place, 
waited on Mr. Horner, J.P., on Sunday, 
12th July, toswear certain informations, 
and that Mr. Horner, “in the exercise of 
his discretion,” refused to take these 
informations; whether it is the duty of 
a Justice of the Peace to take: infor- 
mations when persons attend in due 
course before him to make them; and 
whether, in the case of a Magistrate 
refusing to act magisterially, the Lord 
Chancellor will interfere and take note 
of the conduct of such Justice of the 
Peace ? ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN: It is the duty of a 
Justice of the Peace to take informations ; 
but I have no jurisdiction in the matter, 
nor am I invited to call upon this gentle- 
man to give me reasons for the course 
he pursued in this particular case. 

Mr. CRILLY: Only on Friday Mr. 
Horner said he would take informations 
in the exercise of his own discretion. 
What I want to know is whether a 
Justice of the Peace in Ireland can, in 
the exercise of hisown discretion, refuse 
to take an information. 

Mr. MADDEN: He cannot refuse in 
the exercise of any discretion other than 
an official discretion. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are there any means 
of calling to account a Justice who fails 
to discharge his ordinary duties ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Yes; the Magis- 
trates are under the control of the Lord 
Chancellor, who can call for an expla- 
nation. 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether, 
under the Local Registration of Titles 
(Ireland) Bill, parties are bound to 
register all dealings relative to land 
with the Clerks of the Crown and 
Peace ; whether these officials are now 
bound to attend to all their official 
duties in person, inclpding regular 
attendance at the Quarter Sessions, as 
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also at the different Assizes held 
throughout the year; whether some of 
these officials (some 8 or 10), are now 
between the ages of 70 and 80; and, 
under all the circumstances connected 
with these offices, whether these officials 
are bound by Clause 10 of the Privy 
Council Order, which appeared in the 
London Gazette of 19th August last, 
which requires all Civil Servants to 
retire from the Public Service after 
they have attained the age of 65 years? 

Mr. MADDEN: No doubt very im- 
portant duties are cast upon the Clerks 
of the Crown and Peace by the Local 
Registration of Titles Bill, which now 
awaits the Royal Assent. Since I 
introduced that measure more than two 
years ago I have had. the advantage of 
conferences with a representative com- 
mittee and with individual members of 
that body, and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Clerks of the Crown 
and Peace are as a body entirely in 
sympathy with the Bill and thoroughly 
capable of working its provisions, under 
the direction and control of the Land 
Judge and the central registering 
authority. It does not rest with me, 
or with the Irish Government, to 
determine the question suggested in 
the fourth paragraph, but I may say 
that provision is made in the Bill for 
the exceptional instances in which the 
Clerk of the Crown and Peace is from 
any cause not qualified to discharge the 
duties of local registering authority, in 
which case the Lord Chancellor is em- 
powered to intrust the management of 
the office, for the time being, to a duly- 
qualified local solicitor. 


ACHILL VIADUCT, 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether he 
is aware that Mr. Cowen, late county 
surveyor of Mayo, changed the plans 
and specifications of Achill Viaduct so 
as to render the work much more diffi- 
cult and costly to the contractor (Mr. 
Patrick Sweeney) than those laid down 
by the former county surveyor, Mr. 
Edward Glover, who originally drew up 
the said plans and specifications on 
which the contractor undertook the 
execution of the work; whether the 
contractor has been obliged to substitute 
steel for iron, of which it was originally 
intended to construct the bridge, and 
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whether this entailed on him an expen- 
diture of £300 additional ; whether he 
had to sink foundation under the bed of 
the sea from 18 inches to 9 and 11 feet, 
which obliged him to execute 568 
cubic yards of extra work in the founda- 
tion of the centre pier (which part of 
work was done for Board of Works) 
under bed of the channel, and that the 
Grand Jury of Mayo have allowed the 
contractor extra payment for extra work 
(£300), unanimously passing a resolution 
requesting the “ Board of Works” to 
remunerate him for extra labour done on 
their part of the work; and whether 
consideration will be given to the con- 
tractor’s claim for the extra expenditure 
imposed upon him by the changes made 
in the plans and specifications after his 
acceptance of the contract ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The matter referred 
to by the hon. Member is one for the 
Treasury rather than for the Irish Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. SEXTON : Can the Secretary to 
the Treasury answer the question ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : I have no objection 
to make inquiry into the matter; but I 
think I have already answered one or 
two questions with regard to it, and the 
information I have received is not quite 
in accord with that which has been 
supplied to the hon. Member. The 
Board of Works have considered the 
matter, and are of opinion that the con: 
tractor has no grievance. It is the 
county, however, that is responsible, and 
not the Board of Works. 


MR. W. PARKER, J.P. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether he is aware that Mr. 
William Parker, J.P., Clones, recently 
ordered a constable to charge a man 
named Irwin with having a horse stand- 
ing for sale in a public fair at Clones at a 
place alleged by the Magistrate named 
‘not to be the proper place for the sale of 
horses ; that Mr. Parker sat in judgment 
in the case and fined Irwin 10s., or, in 
default, seven days’ imprisonment, 
although Irwin protested against the fine 
on the ground that he was within his 
right, and the custom at Clones Fair, to 
exhibit his horse at the place, and 
offered, if time were given him, to pro- 
duce horse dealers and other witnesses 
to prove his contention ; and that Mr. 
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Parker had Irwin arrested subsequently 
for refusing to pay the fine ; and whether 
Magistrates are allowed to sit in judg- 
ment on persons charged by themselves ; 
and, if not, whether he proposes to take 
any, and what, steps in this matter ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I understand that the 
Magistrate mentioned complained to the 
constable that the man named had been 
obstructing the foot-path by keeping his 
horse upon it. The constable, upon 
satisfying himself that the man subse- 
quently persisted in the obstruction, 
charged him with the offence. The 
penalty inflicted by the Magistrate was 
not as stated in the question, but a fine 
of 2s., including costs, which the man 
subsequently paid at the police barrack, 
and which was then handed over to the 
Town Commissioners’ Clerk. 


Betting and Loans 


THE CLERGY DISCIPLINE 
RALITY) BILL. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it is the intention of 
the Government to make any progress 
this Session, or at any future time, with 
the Clergy Discipline (Immorality) Bill ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I fear that it will be 
impossible, in view of the great opposition 
to this Bill, to proceed with it this 
Session ; but in withdrawing it it should 
not be understood that the Government 
have any intention to abandon the general 
objects it was intended to attain. The 
Government, in withdrawing the Bill, 
reserve to themselves the power of re- 
introducing the measure at an early 
period next Session. 


(IMMO- 


MR. ATKINSON. 
Mr. ATKINSON (Boston), who had 
on the Paper the following Notice of 
Motion :— 


“That this House, having heard the state- 
ment of one of its Members, hereby expresscs 
its disapproval of the right honourable the 
Speaker’s discourtesy in not replying at all to 
a constitutional inquiry of the said Member 
very respectfully worded; and further ex- 
presses its opinion that a Member of Parlia- 
ment who asks (1) the Speaker, (2) Mr. Milman, 
(3) Mr. Jenkinson for a ruling or precedent as 
to whether a Notice is in order or not, is un- 
fortunately situated if he waits one hour for a 
reply from one or other of those officials, gets 
none, and is then ruled out of order,” 


said : I wish to ask the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer whether he can name a day 

when the Motion can be brought on? 
Mr. P. O’Brien 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir; it would not 
be possible to give a day for that purpose. 

Mr. ATKINSON: May I ask the 
Speaker if he will kindly give me a day 
to bring on my Resolution No. 1 ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir; we cannot 
possibly give a day ; we have no day that 
it is possible to give. 

Mr. ATKINSON : May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman who is leading the 
House at present if I may have a day to 
move that that which has been put on 
the Journals of the House respecting me 
may be expunged? because I would 
rather die than be disgraced, and I shalt 
continue to use every opportunity upon 
every Bill until the matter is discussed, 
and until the House, which has passed 
sentence on me without hearing me, 
hears the case. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I regret that the 
hon. Gentleman should think that any 
disgrace attaches to him. The House is 
aware of what has passed, and I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that the 
feeling towards him is a kindly one. We 
should regret that any further acrimony 
should be introduced into this matter. It 
is perfectly natural that the hon. Gentle- 
man should feel somewhat acutely ; but 
I trust he will accept the assurance I 
have yiven him, and that he will allow 
the painful incident to terminate. 

Mr. ATKINSON: May I respectfully 
say that I was drummed, as it were, out 
of the House, although there were eight 
guests of mine within the House. I 
was not considered sufficiently respect- 
able to remain in the precincts of the 
House during the time of the suspension. 
Therefore, I must have the odium which 
attaches to my name debated and either 
confirmed—-in which case I will give up 
my seat—or the entry struck out of the 
Minutes of the House. 


BETTING AND'LOANS (INFANTS) BILL. 
Sir W. LAWSON: May I ask what 


‘| course the Government propose to take 


with Order No. 10—Betting and Loans 
(Infants) Bill ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not know that 
the Government have any control over 
the fate of this Bill. I can only repeat 
my wish that it may be passed; but the 
opponents of the Bill have put down a 
large number of Amendments; and if 
they are to be discussed, there is not 
much hope of passing the Bill. It is 
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not desirable that time should be wasted 
in the discussion of a Bill which is not 
likely to be ed. Therefore, I am 
afraid the Bill will share the fate of 
other good Bills. 

Sir W. LAWSON : The Bill has come 
from the Lords, so that it has only to 
pass this House. It might be disposed 
of without unnecessary delay, and there 
would be an end of the matter. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Is it 
fair. after so many Members have left 
London, to push a private Member’s Bill 
of such a contentious character ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That question might 

be answered by asking whether it is 
fair that a very small minority of Mem- 
bers should persistently oppose a Bill 
which I believe the great majority desire 
to pass ? 
Str W. LAWSON: J believe there is 
absolutely no objection to the principle 
of the Bill; all the objection is to the 
details. [Cries of “No, no!”] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


(4.15.) Mr. J. REDMOND (Wexford, 
N.): I rise for the purpose of 
moving— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has come when, in-view of the peaceful state of 
the country, andthe lengthened term of im- 
prisonment already served by John Daly, Egan, 
and other persons, now suffering sentences of 
penal servitude for treason-felony, a re-con- 
sideration of their sentences should take place, 
with a view of recommending the extension 
towards them of the clemency of the Crown.” 
I fully recognise the fact that I cannot 
hope at the commencement of my re- 
marks to have the sympathy of the 
House in the appeal I am about to make. 
It cannot be denied that the offences 
which were committed in connection 
with the so-called dynamite conspiracy 
were of a senseless and cowardly cha- 
racter ; and although none of them, as 
far as I know, resulted in actual loss of 
life, yet they were distinguished by such 
a recklessness of consequences that it is 
not unnatural the House of Commons 
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should view with impatience an appeal 
made to them on behalf of men who 
have been convicted in connection with 
such crimes; but I most humbly and 
respectfully submit to the House of 
Commons that we should take care lest 
a feeling of this kind should lead us into 
many an act of injustice. We should 
remember that the aim and object of all 
punishment are to deter ; and as soon as 
punishment degenerates into vengeance, 
it becomes utterly unworthy of a power- 
ful and free nation. I appeal, therefore, 
to the House of Commons for an un- 
prejudiced hearing, and if I am 
able to show good grounds for the 
re-consideration of these sentences, I 
trust that no feeling, however natural 
on the part of the Members of this 
House as to the character of the offences 
alleged against these men, will prevent 
the House and the Government from 
taking a just and generous view of the 
necessities of the case. I propose to 
deal, first, with the cases of John Daly 
and Egan, because they differ in almost 
every particular from those of the other 
prisoners who have been convicted of 
these offences, and I ground my appeal 
not on any consideration of mercy or 
clemency, but upon the serious doubt 
which exists as to the justice of the sen- 
tences. Daly and Egan, I believe, are 
the victims of a dynamite scare created, 
toa great extent, by newspapers and by 
public men who by their action and 
speeches gave to this so-called dynamite 
movement a vitality which otherwise it 
would have been impossible for itto have 
attained. But although Daly and Egan 
were the victims of this dynamite scare, 
and although they are now suffering in 
1 as dynamiters, it will surprise hon. 
embers to find that they were neither 
tried nor convicted of any offence in 
connection with dynamite. Let me take 
the case of Daly. He was tried simply 
for being a Fenian, and not under the 
Explosives Act of 1883 specially passed 
to deal with the cases of dynamitards. 
Under that Act it was possible to award 
sentences of 20 and 14 years’ penal 
servitude; but that Act has scarcely 
been used at all in connection with any 
of these alleged offences. Daly and Egan 
were indicted for treason-felony upon 
facts which showed more or less con- 
clusively that they had been connected 
at some time with the Irish Republican 
R 
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Brotherhood. The right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury (Sir H. James) 
presented the case against Daly and 
Egan with the utmost fairness, simply as 
one of treason-felony. The report of the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Bury, who was counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, shows clearly that the offence for 
which Daly was tried was treason-felony, 
and the evidence went back as far as 
1868. An informer named Moran was 
produced, who proved that in 1871 Daly 
was a member of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, an association the objects 
of which were to levy war against the 
Queen and to establish a Republic in 
Ireland. The right hon. Member for 
Bury did not put the case as one of 
dynamite, but as an ordinary political 
trial for treason-felony. The first point 
I desire to make is that, although 
treason-felony was the offence for which 
Daly was tried, and of which he 
was convicted, it was not the offence 
for which he was sentenced. The 
evidence and speeches at the trial 


were precisely similar to those in all the 
State trials which have occurred from 
time to time in the unhappy history of 


Ireland. The offence for which Daly 
and Egan were tried was levying war 
and attempting to raise an insurrection 
against the Sovereign of these realms. 
Daly was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life in 1884 on a State charge of 
treason which was alleged to have been 
committed 20 years before. According 
to the evidence Daly was never a leader 
of the Fenian orgayisation. The leaders 
of that organisation were tried almost a 
generation ago ; some were sentenced to 
death, others to penal servitude for life, 
and others to imprisonment for 20 and 
15 years; but England, in the exercise 
of a wise and judicious policy, amnestied 
those men and gave them back their 
liberty. At this moment there are 
thousands of men walking about in 
Ireland against whom the Government 
can rake up no evidence, who in 1868, 
1870, and 1871 might have been con. 
victed of treason. It is absurd to 
suppose that the sentence inflicted upon 
Daly was in .respect of the charge 
for which he was tried. Although 
the charge was one of treason, the 
sentence of penal servitude for life was 
given to Daly by reason of the dynamite 
reflection that was cast over the case 
Mr. J. Redmond 
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by one or two small pieces of evi- 
dence which I propose to explain. 
With regard to his conviction for 
Fenianism, I have little or nothing to 
say. I do not think the Home Secre- 
tary will attempt to evade the question 
on the ground that Daly was rightly 
convicted, because there was sufficient 
evidence of his being a Fenian. For 
the purpose of my argument I am pre- 
pared to admit that Daly was properly 
convicted of treason-felony. My case is 
that if it had stood simply as a case of 
treason-felony he would have got a com- 
paratively short sentence, and would 
have been now a free man instead of 
being in Portland Gaol with a life-long 
sentence. WhatI wish to destroy and 
explain away is the complexion of dyna- 
mite that was cast over the evidence, 
and I think I shall be able to show that 
so far as dynamite is concerned, the 
evidence is unreliable and tainted with 
the gravest doubt and suspicion. If I 
succeed, as I believe I shall, in proving 
my case, then I think it will be abso- 
lutely impossible for any man to argue 
that the clemency of the Crown which 
was extended years ago to all the lead- 
ing members of the Fenian organisation 
ought to be withheld from Daly and the 
other men like him who are in prison 
to-day. On the day that Daly was 
arrested three parcels were found on his 
person. Those parcels were either’ ex- 
plosives or intended to be used in con- 
nection with explosives. But I want to 
satisfy the House that these things were 
“planted” on Daly by ‘a person in 
the pay of the Irish Police. That 
person had been a Fenian, and was able 
to ingratiate himself with Daly and ob- 
tain his confidence. That person gave 
those explosives to Daly with a story 
which Daly believed, and which induced 
Daly to take the parcels a certain dis- 
tance, although absolutely innocent as 
to their nature. For seven months 
Daly had been followed day and night 
by detectives,as many as 14 persons 
being employed to dog his footsteps, and 
practically he was never out of their 
sight. Yet during the whole of those 
seven months Daly was never seen by the 
police officers to do anything suspicious. 
He was arrested on the early morning of 
April 11, 1884. The police swore that 
on the Wednesday previous Daly had 


gone to Wolverhampton. He went from 
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Wolverhampton to Birkenhead, and 
thence to Liverpool, where the police 
lost sight of him. But on Friday morn- 
ing, at 8 o’clock,when they returned 
to Birkenhead, the police knew exactly 
where to lay their hands on him. How 
did the police know of Daly’s movements, 
and how did they know he would have 
_ these explosives upon him, because they 
had no reason for arresting him unless 
they found something upon his person on 
that morning? They were asked how it 
was they arrested him that morning, 
when they had had him under observation 
for seven months, and their answer was 
that they saw his pockets “bulky.” I 
submit that the evidence shows con- 
clusively that the greatest doubt and sus- 
picion attaches to this part of the case. 
Daly was undefended at- his trial, and I 
think that was a great misfortune. Had 
he been defended by an astute lawyer 
the whole of the case as to the finding of 
explosives upon him and the action of the 
police in connection with it would have 
been torn asunder, and the Judge and 
jury would not have listened to it. The 


theory that these explosives were put 
upon Daly fits exactly into the case as I 


have laid it before the House. If it 
stood alone it would be the duty of the 
Home Secretary to investigate these 
matters. But it does not rest there, 
because not long ago a communication 
was made to the Home Secretary by an 
Alderman of Birmingham making a reve- 
lation of such a character that when I 
first read it it almost took my breath 
away. The Chief Constable of Birming- 
ham went to one of the Aldermen of 
Birmingham—Alderman Manton—and 
made a statement to the effect that he, 
the head of the police of Birmingham, 
could no longer remain silent, but must 
and would unburden himself of the 
secret preying upon his mind, and that 
secret was that he had knowledge that 
these explosives had been planted upon 
Daly by an agent of the Irish Police. 
Here is the letter addressed to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary by 
Alderman Manton— 
“ Holly Bank, Edgbaston, 
“ October 6th, 1887. 

“Honoured Sir,—It is with deep regret 
that I feel compelled to address you. Three 
weeks since, at the request of several mem- 


bers of the Watch Committee, Mr. Farndale, 
Chief of the Birmingham Police, applied to 





you asking the favour of an interview, for the 
purpose of laying before you the circum- 
stances which led to the arrest and convic- 
tion of the convicts Daly and Egan. I am 
informed you have decided that if the addi- 
tional evidence favourable to Egan can be 
produced, you will be prepared to give it 
favourable consideration; but in regard to 
Daly, nothing will induce you to interfere 
with the verdict. Sir, I will take the liberty 
of stating some of the circumstances con- 
nected with the arrest, as they were stated 
to me 12 months since, without any pre- 
liminary remark. Mr. Farndale spoke as 
follows: ‘Mr. Alderman Manton, you will be 
surprised when I tell you that the explosives 
found on Daly were planted on him by the 
police. I said, ‘Can it be possible?’ Mr. 
Farndale replied, ‘lt is really so. I said, 
‘ Are you absolutely certain?’ Mr. Farndale 
said, ‘I am,’ adding, ‘and I promise you that 
I will never engage in another such business 
as long as I live.’ I felt appalled by the 
revelation, and, after a few days’ calm reflec- 
tion in the conscious presence of a gentleman, 
Mr. Farndale engaged to visit the Home 
Secretary, but he thought it best to go alone. 
Mr. Farndale said it was not exactly the 
police who planted the explosives on Daly, 
but a companion and confidant of Daly, who 
was in the employ of the Irish Police, who not 
only supplied cash for the purpose of the 
explosives, but contributed to the support of 
the confederate, and through him to the 
support of Daly, for a considerable time. Mr. 
Farndale has stated as his opinion that Daly 
had never been associated with dynamitards, 
and that hewould havethrown the explosivesout 
of the railway carriage on the first opportunity, 
or was Mr, Farndale alone in his opinion? 
Another police officer of high rank said he be- 
lieved Daly would have thrown the explosives 
out of the window in the first tunnel he came 
to. Mr. Farndale has stated that but for 
finding the explosives there was no ground for 
the arrest of either Daly or Egan. With re- 
gard to Egan, there were grave doubts at the 
time in relation to the finding of the canister 
in the garden. Neither the canister nor its 
contents were worth hiding or finding. Nota 
few were surprised at his committal for trial. 
T have been passing through a most painful 
ordeal for 12 months. I have earnestly striven 
by the best means I could think of to obtain 
some measure of redress for the wrdngs in- 
flicted as the result of a vile conspiracy. 1 
verily believe that justice imperatively de- 
mands a thorough investigation of the whole 
case. Nor would I conceal from you, Sir, that 
the dread of the same men, or other members of 
the Irish Police Force, may have been, or may 
still be, perpetrating similar atrocities on 
others, ae thus imperilling the lives and 
liberties of my fellow subjects, has had very 
considerable influence in promoting my action. 
Neither time, experience, nor observation has 
weakened my resolve. Sir, I earnestly plead 
for your help. The knowledge of this letter is 
confined to myself. I pray God that he may 
be pleased so to order events that, as far as 
possible, the wrong may be redressed and my 
soul be relieved of a burden which has been 
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terribly oppressive for a long period of 12 
months !—I remain, honoured Sir, yours most 
respectfully, 

** Henry Manton.” 


I want to know was Mr. Farndale at 
that time the Chief of the Police of 
Birmingham and a trusted officer? Is 
he still Chief of the Police? Ifso, how, 
with any sense of certainty that they 
are doing right, can the Executive keep 
this gentleman in gaol? The last time 
this question was before the House men- 
tion was made of conspiracies at the 
Home Office and of conspiracies by the 
police. I do not want to make any 
accusation of conspiracy against the 
Home Office or the police. I simply say 
that we have here the evidence of a 
gentleman of responsibility in one of 
the greatest English towns, which, if 
true, shows that Daly was convicted on 
evidence which, if properly sifted at the 
trial, would have broken down, in which 
case the savage sentence inflicted upon 
him would never have been passed. 
The Home Secretary has said that he 
has made some investigation into these 
allegations, and they have proved to be 
groundless ; but if the result of the in- 
vestigation was only to show that the 
Executive were merely able to say 
that nothing new brought to their notice 
altered their opinion that Daly’s con- 
viction was just, I say fhat is juggling 
with the question. I am convinced 
that the right hon. Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James), the Attorney General at 
the time, had no knowledge that the 
evidence was got up in this way. 
I am constrained to the belief that 
the right hon. Gentleman was kept 
in ignorance of how the evidence had 
been worked up. If so, the atrocity 
which has been committed is still more 
horrible, and not only works injustice 
on this unhappy man, but inflicts a great 
blow on the administration of justice in 
this country. The statements I have 
made are consistent with the evidence 
in the case, and consistent also with the 
statements Daly has been able to make 
to me. Herel have to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary for 
the facilities which he has afforded me 
for having an interview with Daly, and 
I will now repeat to the House the sub- 
stance of the statement Daly made to 
me, with certain reservations for reasons 
which hon. Members will doubtless ap- 
Mr, J. Redmond 
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preciate. Ishall, of course, be willing 
to communicate privately to the right 
hon. Gentleman such parts of Daly’s 
statement as it will not be convenient 
for me to relate to the House. Daly 
belonged to a branch of the Fenian 
organisation which, it is well known to 
all who are acquainted with the history 
of the subject, vehemently and’ passion- 
ately denounced anything in the shape 
of outrages of any kind. When in 
America he openly and publicly de- 
nounced the use of dynamite, and he 
quarrelled with O’Donovan Rossa, and 
was denounced in Rossa’s paper. On 
his return to this country he intended 
to emigrate to another part of the world 
than America; but he was approached 
by a man—whose name I will give to 
the right hon. Gentleman privately— 
who had been an old comrade of his in 
the Fenian organisation, and who asked 
him not to leave the country, because a 
few old friends were anxious to keep 
him here and would endeavour to obtain 
employment for him, and providehim with 
funds in the meantime. A short time after- 
wards that man came to him, or sent for 
him, and asked him to take charge of a 
small parcel for him, saying that he was 
in danger and that he was being followed 
by the police. Daly took the parcel and 
hid it in the back garden of Egan’s house 
at Birmingham, where he was living. 
Daly’s statement to me was that he did 
not know and did not inquire what was 
in the parcel. As soon as he was 
arrested the police with unerring in- 
stinct walked over to the corner of the 
garden where the parcel was buried and 
dug it up. It proved to contain a small 
bottle holding a very small quantity 
of nitro-glycerine. The story of Daly’s 
arrest is very curious. Daly had no 
reason to believe that his friend was a 
dynamiter, and on receiving a telegram 
from him at Birmingham he went 
to Wolverhampton to see him. He 
missed him at Wolverhampton and then 
went to Birkenhead, and finally to 
Liverpool. In Liverpool, on the way to 
the man’s house, he eluded the police. 
He did not find the man at his house, 
but he slept there that Wednesday 
night. The next day the man came to 
him with three more small parcels, and 
induced Daly to take charge of them to 
bury in the garden. He says that after 
he had taken these parcels the man 
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asked him what route he was going by, 
and then urged him not to go till the 
Friday morning, and then to leave by 
the 8 o’clock train from Birkenhead— 
which was some miles out of his way. 
Finally it was arranged that Daly should 
sleep that night in the man’s house, and 
on the following morning should cross 
to Birkenhead and take the train home. 
All this time the police say they did not 
know where he was; but on the Friday 
morning, on his going to the railway 
station at Birkenhead to take his ticket 
for Birmingham, he found them waiting 
for him, they having been duly informed 
of the hour he would arrive and of 
what he had in his pocket. So well 
were the police informed on the point 
that they brought a black leather 
hand-bag to carry the parcels, and 
had provided themselves with hand- 
cuffs. Shortly after the man at Liver- 
pool, who had carried on business un- 
successfully there and who was in 
financial difficulties, left Liverpool, and 
is now out of the country, as far as I 
know. If that man who professed to 


be a friend of Daly’s was in reality an 


agent of the police, who had lured and 
drawn this unfortunate man to his 
destruction, and had then been allowed 
to leave the country with his pockets 
filled with his ill-gotten gains, the plot 
was a most horrible one. As to Egan, 
there was no evidence that he had been 
connected with the Fenian organisation 
during some seven years before his 
arrest, and the only evidence connecting 
him with dynamite was the finding of 
this phial of nitro-glycerine in his 
garden. Egan was declared over and 
over again by Daly to have been per- 
fectly innocent of any knowledge or 
participation in the offence with which 
he was charged. When Daly was given 
an overdose of belladonna, and was 
lying upon what he believed to be his 
deathbed, he solemnly repeated that ex- 
oneration of Egan. Considering that 
Egan has been condemned to 20 years’ 
penal servitude, not because he was a 
Fenian, but because it was suggested 
that he was a dynamiter as well, I do 
think the House will be taking a wise 
course in dealing leniently with this man 
and restoring him to his young wife and 
his children. The case I want to lay 
before the House is that both these men 
were never what are called dynamiters. 
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Egan especially a short time before ex- 
pressed sentiments in America which it 
is notorious got him into trouble. He 
denounced dynamite, and all through 
that was his sentiment. It is not for 
me to express my personal belief in the 
matter, but whatever case there is of 
Daly being a Fenian, I do not think 
he has ever been a dynamiter, or tainted 
with the suspicion of it. It is a terrible 
thing to see a young man in the prime 
of his years prematurely decayed, and 
presenting a picture of horrible suffering, 
and who has been three times poisoned 
by mistake in Chatham Gaol. If that 
had happened to any ordinary prisoner, 
as soon as he had recovered he would 
have been released. It is dreadful to 
see this man penned up for life in Port- 
land Gaol. As to the treatment of him 
by the officers of the gaol, so far as I can 
see, they behave with humanity to him. 
But the cells in which these dynamite 
prisoners are confined differ from those 
of the ordinary prisoner in that the 
windows are covered with an iron 
shutter, which is punctured with holes, 
so that the unfortunate dynamite pri- 
soner is deprived of even a sight of the 
sky, though criminals of the lowest class 
enjoy that privilege. It may seem a 
small thing to mention, but it is intelli- 
gible that to a man confined for life 
such a deprivation is an absolute 
torture. I am not going to make 
any claim with regard to prison 
treatment. I think I have made out a 
serious case demanding investigation, 
and which, if inquired into, will lead 
the Executive to the conclusion that this 
man has been sufficiently punished, and 
that the savage sentence of penal servi- 
tude for life should not be carried out in 
his regard. In Ireland the conviction 
is universal that John Daly is innocent 
of the crime. [ have not dwelt 
upon Egan’s case, because it hinges on 
Daly’s ; and if Daly’s sentence were com- 
muted, it would be impossible for the 
Government to deal otherwise than with 
equal leniency in the case of Egan. I 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman, in 
the name of justice and humanity, to 
investigate this case thoroughly ; and if 
it turn out as I believe it will, then I 
ask him to regard it as a case fit for the 
clemency of the Crown. The commuta- 
tion of these sentences would not in the 
slightest impair authority. The dyna- 
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mite conspizacy is as dead as Julius 
Cesar, and the prolongation of the 
punishment of these men can only have 
for its object the wreaking of vengeance 
upon individuals, and not to exercise a 
deterrent influence upon the community. 
If that is so, it is a policy absolutely 
abhorrent to the whole theory of our 
Criminal Law, and unworthy a great 
nation and a powerful Government. I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman for a full 
and impartial inquiry in regard to Daly 
and Egan, and in their case and the 
cases of all other prisoners who are 
suffering sentences of penal servitude in 
English gaols I ask for a re-considera- 
tion of their sentences, with a view to 
the speedy exercise of the clemency of 
the Crown. In conclusion, I beg to move 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name, 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the time has 
come when, in view of the peaceable state of 
the country and the lengthened term of im- 
prisonment already served by John Daly, Egan, 
and other persons, now suffering sentences of 
penal servitude for treason-felony, a re-con- 
sideration of their sentences should take place, 
with the view of recommending the extension 
towards them of the clemency of the Crown,’’ 
—(Mr. John Redmond,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*(5.15.) Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matrnews, Birmingham, E.): I do not 
complain either of the Amendment or of 
the speech in which it has been moved, 
but Iam bound to observe a considerable 
reserve in what I say, whilst the hon. 
Member is perfectly free to say what he 
chooses. The allegation that Daly and 
Egan are not indicted for dealing with 
dynamite, but were indicted for treason- 
felony, is in one sense true; but one 
count of the indictment set forth that 
the prisoners, knowing of the existence 
in the United Kingdom of a treasonable 
association called the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, had aided and furthered 
its principal object—the overthrow of the 
authority of the Queen in Ireland—by 
procuring and having in their possession 
dynamite shells with intent to employ 
the same in the furtherance of the afore- 
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said object. Thé indictment also alleged 
the possession of nitro-glycerine. There- 
fore, it is hardly accurate to say that the 
offence alleged was not the possession of 
explosives with the intent to use them. 
I agree it is not an ordinary case of 
having explosives in a man’s possession 
with the intent to use them simply for 
an unlawful purpose, suck as the de- 
struction of the property of a private 
enemy. The dynamite was to be used 
for a public treasonable purpose, and in 
that way it was perfectly accurate to 
speak of the offence as one connected 
with the use of dynamite. I need not 
recapitulate the facts of the case. I have 
repeatedly gone over them as they came © 
out in the trial, and Iam bound to say 
that if anyone would take the trouble to 
read the case presented to the jury by 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury he would come to the conclusion 
that the verdict was perfectly right. 
Daly, having no occupation whatever, 
came to lodge in the house of Egan in 
October, 1883, under a false name, that 
of James Denman. He had no business 
or occupation, and he frequented places 
where he was likely to meet with those 
who took his views of the relations be- 
tween Ireland and England. Neither 
at the trial nor through the hon. Mem- 
ber did Daly attempt to give any ex- 
planation of the business he had in hand. 
His movements were mysterious upon 
more than one occasion. He went more 
than once to Liverpocl, and that was 
significant, because Liverpool is the port 
of arrival from America, whence most 
of these pernicious explosives came. He 
walked from Birmingham to Wolverhamp- 
ton, and thence took train to Liverpool. 
Ona particular occasion, on April 9, a Bir- 
mingham policeman, who had _ been 
watching him for some months, lost him. 
Leaving the landing stage at Liverpool, 
he crossed a street, looked over his 
shoulder several times, and then ran 
down Covent Garden, and gotout of sight. 
There was nothing extraordinary in Daly 
being followed and watched, because for 
a considerable time the police had grave 
suspicions as to what the errand of Daly 
was. After he had effected his escape 
from observation every station by which 
he -was likely to leave the town was 
watched; he was arrested, and these 
bombs were found upon him. The hon. 
Member said they were planted upon him 
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by the police. [Mr. J. Repmonp: Mr. 
Farndale said so.} I will deal with Mr. 
Farndale afterwards. The hon. Member 
suggested that those bombs were planted 
on Daly by the police. If that were true, 
it would undoubtedly be a material cir- 
cumstance to consider in regard to Daly’s 
punishment. Although Daly was not 
defended by counsel on his trial he 
defended himself with great acuteness 
and presence of mind, and he did not 
for a moment suggest that he was not 
aware of what the bombs were, or that 
he had them for an innocent purpose. 
He made a speech of great length to 
the jury, and in-the course of that 
speech he alluded to that crucial part of 
the case. He said— 

‘The jury might ask him how he got the 
bombs. He could invent a story, as the police 
had done, but he should nét do so.” 

That was all he said to the jury upon 
that point. It is quite true that in 
October, 1887, Alderman Manton made 
a statement to me. It thereupon be- 


came my immediate duty to institute a 
most searching, careful, and full in- 
quiry, and the first person to whom 


I referred was Chief Constable Farn- 
dale. That gentleman assured me 
that a great part of Alderman 
Manton’s statement was purely im- 
aginary, but he stated that he believed 
that the bombs were planted on Daly by 
the police. I called upon Chief Constable 
Farndale to supply me with every scrap 
of evidence on which he based that 
belief, and Chief Constable Farndale did 
supply me with the Reports of his 
Inspectors from which he derived that 
conclusion. I read and studied those 
Reports with the greatest care, and I 
came to the conclusion that they did not 
bear out at all the inference that Chief 
Constable Farndale drew from them. 
The truth is that the Birmingham police 
were greatly annoyed by the whole of 
that matter. Daly had escaped from 
their officer, and Chief. Constable 
Farndale was reproved by his own 
Watch Committee, and it was in 
answer to that reproof that he 
made his statement as to the bombs 
having been planted on Daly. All I can 
say is that there is nota tittle of evi- 
dence to bear out the inference drawn 
by Mr. Farndale. In the course of the 
inquiry I made to investigate these 
allegations, I came to the conclusion 
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beyond all doubt that the bombs and the 
nitro-glycerine—certainly the bombs— 
had been procured from America, and 
that they arrived at Liverpool just before 
Daly went to fetch them. They were sent 
from New York by a person whose name 
was very well known in connection with 
transactions of that kind. I had my 
suspicions as to who the person (on board a 
steamer trading to Liverpool) was by 
whose hands those things had come, and 
who actually conveyed them to Daly. 
The conclusion to which I came was 
supported by the evidence. In Colonel 
Majendie’s evidence it was shown not 
only that the nitro-glycerine was of 
American manufacture, but that the small 
glass bottles used for holding thesulphuric 
acid, which I believe was to cause the ex- 
plosion, was enclosed in a pen box which 
had upon it the name “ Easterbrook and 
Co., Vulcan Pen, Philadelphia.” That 
was one of the parcels found on Daly. 
I do not feel warranted in stating publicly 
all the information that came under my 
notice in investigating the statement of 
Alderman Manton, but I am perfectly 
satisfied in my own mind that there was 
not a shadow of foundation for his 
allegation that an agent of the police 
had supplied those bombs to Daly, but 
that, on the contrary, they had been 
sent to Daly at his request from New 
York. No Home Secretary has probably 
ever more carefully watched or more 
sternly repressed anything in the nature 
of agents provocateurs than the right 
hon. Member for Derby, who was 
in office at that time. All the steps 
taken were duly and constantly reported 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and were 
largely within his personal knowledge. 
The suggestion that Daly fetched those 
things from Liverpool and buried them 
in the garden to oblige his unnamed 
friend, in perfect innocence of heart and 
not knowing what they contained, is a 
theory which will not bear investigation. 
Such actions are not within my experi- 
ence. The police dug in the garden for 
a long time before they found anything, 
and in the course of their digging they 
found Egan’s tin box containing docu- 
ments, some of them, it is true, 10 years 
old, but others, including a list of arms, 
dated only a few months previous to 
the trial. There was also correspondence 
between Egan and Daly and a price list 
of sample fuses—a little circumstance I 
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had forgotten. All those things pointed 
to a perfect knowledge, on Daly’s part, 
of the character of the things buried in 
the garden. It is a little too much in 
the face of these facts to ask any one to 
believe that Daly was in perfect ignor- 
ance of the contents and nature of those 
things. The hon. Member, putting him- 
self forward as the legal adviser of Daly, 
asked to have an interview with Daly 
out of hearing of the warders, and I 
thought it right to yield to the request 
of the hon. Member. I do not dispute 
the hon. Member’s right to use to the best 
interests of his client the information he 
then received, but I must be permitted 
to say that when an hon. Member stands 
up in the House of Commons and gives 
an admittedly partial account of Daly’s 
statements —— 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I gave every- 
thing that was important. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: With all respect to 
the hon. Member, I cannot accept those 
statements of Daly’s even if they were 
reasonable in themselves. But those 


statements are not such as any reasonable 
man could accept. 


It seems to me that 
to alter the result of the trial much 
more than mere statements is required. 
The hon. Member asks me to make full 
inquiry, but I have not heard anything 
from the hon. Member which I have 
not already inquired into. I have an 
enormous correspondence connected with 
the case, and if I were to state fully to 
the House all the circumstances which, 
after minute inquiry, came to my notice, 
I am sure I would convey to the minds 
of hon. Members the impression strongly 
left upon my own mind, namely, that the 
suggestion that the bombs were planted 
upou Daly was a piece of absolute 
imagination. The sentence passed upon 
Daly was by no means asevere sentence, 
having regard to the character of the 
offence of which he was found guilty. 
Treason-felony is one of those mitiga- 
tions of the law due to the humanitarian 
feeling of modern times, and it is only 
because the old punishment was some- 
what repugnant to modern feeling 
that the Act was passed altering the 
law. Although the hon. Member might 
with truth call it a political offence, 
treason-felony remains a very grave 
offence; but when treason-felony is 
accompanied by the employment of such 
instruments and means as Daly in his 
Mr. Matthews 
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judgment undoubtedly intended to use, 
it becomes an offence for which hardly 
any punishment is too severe. Egan’s 
participation in the matter is, no doubt, 
less clear than that of Daly, and his 
activity in the matter was also less. It 
is also true that Daly, in a very 
chivalrous manner, constantly tried to 
shield Egan and take the blame on his 
own shoulders ; but, on the other hand, 
I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that 
the documents—some of them addressed 
to Egan and some of them in his own 
handwriting—laid him open to the 
charge of Fenianism just as well as Daly 
himself ; and Iam unable to accept the 
charitable view that somehow or other 
bottles of nitro-glycerine could get 
planted ina man’s garden without his 
knowing anything about them. Egan 
pretended not to know Daly, but the 
correspondence found buried in the 
garden showed that the two men were 
on terms of close intimacy, because they 
were addressing each other by their 
Christian names. In face of the verdict 
of the jury, and in view of all the facts, 
I am unable to draw any distinction 
between Daly and Egan. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: The jury did 
not find him guilty of the dynamite 
offence at all, but of treason-felony. 
*Mr. MATTHEWS: The verdict of the 
jury was guilty upon all the counts, as 
far as Daly and Egan were concerned. 

(9.40.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tippe- 
rary, S.): The right hon. Gentleman has 
not answered the question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford, as to 
whether Mr. Farndale, the Superinten- 
dent of Police, is still in the employ- 
ment of the .Government or not? He 
has passed lightly over whatever infor- 
mation that gentleman gave to the Go- 
vernment, and I am sure that was a 
strong part of the case emphasised very 
much indeed by my hon. Friend. There 
was no charge made against the Home 
Secretary, or his predecessor, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
as to the employment of agents pro- 
vocateurs. But I would point out that 
the right hon. Gentlemen in their posi- 
tion are unaware of the machinations of 
their subordinates. It brings to my 
mind an incident in my own life, where 
agents of the Crown were employed to 
carry out an outrage planned by the 
police, and with which I was to be 
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charged. Afterwards the agents of the 
Chief of the Police gave away the secret, 
and’ it is not denied. It is only a very 
short time ago that a noble Lord, who 
represented the strong Government in 
Ireland, apologised to me for that act, 
and said he knew absolutely nothing 
whatever about it. Great stress is laid 
upon the fact that the dynamite found 
in Egan’s garden was sent from Phila- 
delphia. To thatI reply that the Go- 
vernment have agents in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and all over America, who are 
in communication not with the Govern- 
ment at home, but with the Minister at 
Washington. It is quite possible that the 
substance found in Egan's garden was 
sent over by one of these individuals. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said that 
the Birmingham Police were annoyed. 
I daresay they were, because they were 
called upon to keep constant watch 
upon Daly, and they therefore made 
accusations against him. It is reason- 
able to suppose that they came to the 
conclusion that it was betier for their 
own convenience to put him out of 
their way. It was a very suspicious 
circumstance that John Daly was caught 
on that Wednesday afternoon, and 
doubt is cast upon the evidence, be- 
cause the police were ready to arrest 
him, and with a bag at hand for the 
reception of the bombs, which un- 
doubtedly they knew had been placed 
upon him. It is said that Daly was to 
be suspected because he frequented 
Liverpool, which is the port of arrival 
from America. He was in Liverpool by 
the invitation of the police agent, and 
I therefore hold that it is wrong for the 
right hon, Gentleman to suggest that 
he was in Liverpool for the criminal 
purpose of receiving the bombs. Then 
it is said that John Daly had no occupa- 
tion, but he came here to seek employ- 
ment. I do not wish to expand the 
legal question raised by my hon. Friend, 
but I wish to say a few words with 
regard to the treatment of the prisoners. 
The very nature of the imprisonment 
is such as to entitle them to the 


clemency of the Crown by the exten- 
sion of privileges usually afforded to those 
who have been unfairly dealt with by the 


authorities. Because they were con- 
victed of treason-felony their treatment 
has been much more severe. Full scope 
has been given to the brutality of their 
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gaolers. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
reply to questions in this House, has 
endeavoured to alleviate some of their 
sufferings, and has removed them to a 
prison where they can see their friends 
and relatives. It is an indication of the 
character of these men, and distinguishes 
them from the ordinary prisoners, that one 
of them asked for a book on navigation, 
in order to pursue his studies while in 
prison ; another for a Latin and French 
grammar, while John Daly requested to 
be supplied with the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. It has been pointed 
out, further, by one of them that the 
prison officers could not get out of their 
mind the crime with which these 
prisoners were charged. It is also known 
that the officers of the prison left scraps 
of newspaper about the prison containing 
news from Ireland, well knowing that 
the intelligence would give interest to 
these unfortunate men. Subsequently, 
they would find these scraps of news- 
paper upon the prisoners, and this very 
fact constituted an offence, for which they 
would be punished. The warders also 
used towards these prisoners coarse and 
insulting language, and a Visiting Com- 
mittee appointed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave orders that coarse language 
was not to be used in their hearing in 
future. Again, when the time ar- 
rived that Egan was to be visited by his 
wife—widow I should almost call her-— 
it was contrived that he should be 
under punishment for some trifling 
offence, into which he had been driven 
by the insulting and coarse language to 
which I have alluded, and so Egan’s wife 
was unableto see him. All this will be 
found in the Report of the evidence, on 
page 236, where Wilson says that Egan 
was punished for having a bit of paper in 
his possession. On one occasion a prisoner 
was punished for reporting one of the 
warders, and the Visiting Justice told 
him that the less the prisoners reported _ 
the warders the better it would be for 
themselves. Theinvestigation of the Visit- 
ing Committee, then, was a perfect farce, 
because they based their Report not on the 
evidence adduced by the prisoners, but 
upon the evidence of those who were 
accused by the prisoners. I have here 
the letter of a prisoner who was released 
from Chatham, and who describes the 
sufferings of these prisoners. Gallagher, 
he states, has been so cruelly treated as 
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to produce mental aberration. He men- 
tions the case of another prisoner who 
a few weeks after punishment died of a 
pulmonary disease. He also mentions 
the prisoner whom they poisoned with 
belladonna; and he concludes by 
saying— 

“‘T have no hesitation in stating that the 
— treatment of prisoners in Chatham 


rison is an intolerable disgrace to the whole 
prison system.”’ 


Daly, after having been poisoned three 
times with belladonna, refused to take 
medicine from any of the prison doctors, 
though he was suffering excruciating 
pain from rheumatism, which might have 
been assuaged. He was afraid to take 
medicine from men who had poisoned 
him, who were tolerated by the Govern- 
ment, and who had been reinstated in 
their positions by the Visiting Com- 
mittee. Such brutal treatment entitles 
the prisoners to the consideration of the 
Government. I have not had an op- 
portunity of making myself acquainted 
with the number of occasions on which 
the Government have exercised their 
power, but I am told that it is usual 
to exercise clemency ,to prisoners who 
have been unfairly treated, or who have 
suffered in an extraordinary way for 
which the Prison Rules did not provide. 
Iclaim that the same custom or rule 
should be applied to these men as would 
be applied to burglars or murderers who 
had been treated unfairly. It is not too 
much to ask the Government that such 
clemency might be extended to such a 
- man as John Daly. It is true he was a 

Fenian in the past, but those* who knew 
him in the past know very well that he 
was a man who was incapable of com- 
mitting the offence with which he was 
charged, or for which he was sentenced. 
Daly was a man who had the highest and 
keenest sense of honour. He was in- 
capable of adopting a mode of warfare 
that was likely to involve the guilty and 
the innocent in one common slaughter. 
He was ready to try and obtain the 
freedom of his country by force of arms, 
but [am certain that he feels it an in- 
dignity to have to suffer for an offence of 
this kind, of which he was incapable. 
He has suffered ic a greater degree than 
was intended by the law, and I think we 
are justified in asking for the extension 
to him of that clemency which would 

Mr. J. O'Connor 
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have been extended to him had he been 
sentenced on any other charge. 

(6.2.) Mr. W. A. MACDONALD 
(Queen’s Co., Ossory): There are 
two questions before the House. The 
first is the treatment of these men, and 
the second is .the justice or injustice 
of their sentences. As to their 
treatment, I am satisfied from con- 
versations I have had that. men who 
have suffered for Fenianism have for 
some reason or other been treated more 
brutally than they would have been if 
sentenced for any other offence. I am 
satisfied from statements made to me by 
men of honour and integrity that Eng- 
land treats her political prisoners worse 
than any country in Europe except 
Russia. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not for a moment deal with the point 
that Daly belonged to a party of Fenians 
that was strongly opposed to dynamite. 
The right hon. Gentleman has to show 
why this sudden change took place in 
the opinions of Daly on the subject of 
dynamite. Why were these prisoners, 
Daly and Egan, instead of being tried 
under the Explosives Act, tried under 
the Treason Felony Act? You try 
them for treason-felony, and, in order to 
increase the sentence which might be 
inflicted on .them, you bring forward 
this matter of dynamite. Assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that these 
men were guilty of concealing this 
dynamite, I ask the House what is the 
use of continuing these sentences to the 
bitter end when there is now no dyna- 
mite conspiracy and no thought of 
dynamite? Surely the fact that the 
necessity for the sentences has ceased 
ought to influence you in extending the 
clemency of the Crown to these men. 
Nobody now denies that, whether by 
accident or by design, Daly was most 
cruelly treated when he was in Chatham. 
Have you determined that you will 
carry out the sentence to the bitter end 
in spite of this consideration? Surely 
humanity is not entirely banished from 
the minds and the hearts of the people 
of this country. We had hoped that 
the feelings of bitter enmity between 
the nations were gradually fading 
away. Why keep an open _ sore 
like this, when by an act of clemency 
and humanity you can do something to 
heal the sore and to bring back goodwill, 
kindness, and fellow-feeling between the 
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people of Great Britain and the people 
of Ireland ? 

(6.10.) Mr. J. NOLAN (Louth, N.): 
My hon. Friend the Member for Wex- 
ford drew attention to the very great 
obstacle which stands in the way of 
securing the sympathy of this House and 
of the ‘Government for these prisoners, 
owing to the fact that they have been 
found guilty of a crime which excited a 
good deal of horror in the minds of the 
people of this country generally. One 
of the strong things in connection with 
the case is that Daly and his friends 
always indignantly repudiated having 
any connection with the dynamite con- 
spirators. It is difficult to create any 
body of public opinion in this country 
in fayour of clemency to an Irishman 
convicted of political offences ; whereas 
it is always possible to do so in favour 
of an Englishman, Scotchman, or Welsh- 
man. Let us try to realise what the 


feeling would be on the part of the 
people of this country if they heard that 
an Englishman, found guilty of a serious 
offence against morality, had, by the 
carelessness of prison officials, been 


brought three separate times to the verge 
of death. That is the case of the prisoner 
Daly, and yet I observed that the Home 
Secretary passed over as a matter of no 
consequence the fact that the belladonna 
supplied for use in the prison was of a 
strength with which the official who 
dispensed it was unacquainted. Three 
doses were given to Daly, who in con- 
sequence suffered frightful agony, and, 
in the loneliness of his prison cell, found 
himself face to face, as he says, with the 
Great Unknown. Irishmen have shown 
their readiness to risk great dangers and 
to undergo great sufferings for their 
country, but they have generally no 
sympathy with what is called the dyna- 
mite conspiracy. I have attended meet- 
ings that have been held in this country 
and in Ireland, and know that the pre- 
vailing impression amongst my fellow- 
countrymen is that Daly is entirely 
innocent of the dynamite part of the 
charge brought against him. Daly would 
have been prepared to take up arms at 
any cost for the purpose of obtaining the 
separation of Ireland from England, but 
Irishmen feel that he is not guilty of the 
dynamite part of the charge. I and 
many of my colleagues would have been 
better pleased with the Home Secretary 
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if he had spoken not so much as a 
lawyer and more as a man. I should 
like to ask the: right hon. Gentleman 
whether the prisoner Daly was re- 
presented in any way at the inquiry into 
his case? If not, the inquiry was abso- 
Iutely worthless as far as Daly was con- 
cerned. I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman one question on the subject 
of prison treatment, namely, whether it 
is a fact that the right of searching 
prisoners is one which may be exercised 
by any warder or assistant warder at any 
time he may think right to put it into 
operation ? I believe I saw it stated in a 
popular London paper some time ago, as 
the experience of an ex-convict, that 
this was the case. I believe that when 
a number of convicts have been engaged 
in work outside it is the custom to halt 
them before they are sent to their cells, 
to strip some of them naked, and to 
subject them to a disgusting search. If 
this be the system, I would suggest that * 
in the name of common morality and 
decency it ought to be put an end to. 
It ought to be made a regulation in con- 
vict prisons that no search of this kind 
should be made except by order of the 
Governor or of a high official, and in his 
presence or the presence of some re- 
sponsible official. Let me direct atten- 
tion to the effect this regulation is likely 
to have on men of the temperament 
of Mr. John Daly and other men 
who are confined at the present 
time. It very often happens that the 
minds of prisoners give way under the 
pressure of the irritating and degrading 
treatment to which they have been sub- 
jected during their term of imprison- 
ment, and this may happen in the 
cases of the prisoners to whom I refer. I 
am firmly convinced that Mr. John Daly 
was innocent of the dynamite charge 
made against him, and I claim not 
merely in his interest, but in the in- 
terests of justice, that a full and fair 
inquiry should be held into this ease, 
and that he should be represented at that 
inquiry by counsel. 

(6.30.) Mr. PIERCE MAHONY 
(Meath, N.): A very serious statement 
was made by Chief Constable Farndale, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary made an observation as to this 
Chief Constable’s reason for his declara- 
tion which struck me as being very 
peculiar. He said the Watch Com. 
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mittee had complained of the Chief Con- 
stable’s conduct in not arresting the man 
who gave Daly the dynamite, and I 
understood him to say, or to imply, that 
the Chief Constable had said as an ex- 
cuse that the person who gave the 
dynamite was in the pay of the police. 
If the right hon. Gentleman did not 
mean that, I fail to see what meaning 
there was in that particular sentence of 
his. Well, I wish to know where Chief 
Constable Farndale is now—whether 
he has been dismissed, degraded, or 
punished? If not, it would seem te me 
to follow that the right hon. Gentleman 
is satisfied that Chief Constable Farn- 
dale did not make this statement as an 
excuse for neglect of duty, but believes 
that the Irish Police put the dynamite 
in Daly’s possession, and under those 
circumstances there is grave reason why 
this matter should be sifted to the 
bottom. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: In order that 
there may be no misunderstanding on 
this point I may be allowed to say that 
I did not intend to impute misconduct of 
any sort or kind to Chief Constable Farn- 
dale. I do not think I used language 
stated the 


that conveyed that. I 
occasion on which the Chief Constable’s 
expression was used, and that was when 
the Watch Committee were complaining 
that everybody connected with the case 


had not been arrested. I inquired as to 
the Chief Constable’s grounds for the 
impression he formed. The reasons of 
the Chief Constable were sent to the 
Home Office in writing, and they were 
the basis of my inquiry. The Chief 
Constable had not the sole or, indeed, 
the principal conduct of the inquiries 
going on about Daly, and had nothing to 
do with the endeavour to arrest Daly. 
But on examining the Reports I came to 
the conclusion that the Chief Constable 
was wholly mistaken. 

Mr. PIERCE MAHONY: I am 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the interruption. Chief Constable Farn- 
dale is the head of the Birmingham 
Police, and therefore an officer in a very 
responsible position. A graver accusa- 
tion than that made by him against 
the Irish Police—that the person who 
gave the dynamite to Daly was in their 
pay—cannot be conceived. What I 
would ask the House to realise is this: 
What would have been the effect of this 

Mr. Pierce Mahony 
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accusation if it had been made at the 
trial of Daly? Would not the matter 
have been sifted to the very bottom? 

The right hon. and learned Gentleman - 
who conducted the prosecution (Sir H. 
James) would have been the very first 
to desire that the matter should be sifted 
to the bottom before the jury, and would 
have got from the Chief Constable his 
reasons for making the accusation. We 
should have had what we have not got 
now—the information which the right 
hon, Gentleman says has led him to the 
conclusion that Chief Constable Farndale 
is mistaken. Whatever view any per- 
son in the House may take on the matter, 
surely no one will deny that Daly ought 
to be placed in exactly the same posi- 
tion as he would have been placed in 
if this evidence had been forthcoming 
at his trial. The reason we are taking 
such a deep interest in his case is because 
we believe he has been unjustly im- 
prisoned. We urge that the Chief Con- 
stable ought to be asked to furnish the rea- 
sons for making the accusation regarding 
the manner in which the dynamite was 
obtained, and I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he will submit to 
us Chief Constable Farndale’s written 
reasons, or the reasons which led the 
right hon. Gentleman himself to believe 
that the Chief Constable was mistaken. 
These are reasonable requests, and re- 
quests which we shall have to press on 
the right hon. Gentleman time after 
time—and I think the day will come 
when we shall not press for them in vain. 
Chief Constable Farndale kept this 
information locked up in his breast for a 
considerable time. Apparently, he only 
brought it out in the end in self- 
defence. It is a very serious accusation 
for one police officer to bring against 
another, and I would ask whether that 
does not in itself show the necessity of 
having an ir yuiry so that no doubt may 
be cast on the administration of justice. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary laid a great deal of stress 
upon the fact of Daly’s being lost in 
Liverpool. I say that is a very sus- 
picious circumstance as against the 
police. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not regard it as such, but the 
evidence showed that the occasion on 
which Daly visited Liverpool was not 
his first visit. He had been in- 
vited to go to Liverpool by a house- 
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holder, a man _ of _ business, well 
known to the police, and Daly on that 
occasion received a parcel which he was 
asked to take away and conceal. This 
parcel turned out to be the nitro- 
glycerine which was afterwards dug up 
in the garden. The police were watch- 
ing Daly for months, and must have 
known that he had received a telegram 
on this particular day, and that he was 
going to Liverpool. Did the police 
know of his visit? If they did it is 
incredible that they did not know that 
Daly had received a telegram asking 
him to visit the town, because they 
were constantly watching him ; indeed, 
they had taken lodgings opposite to his 
residence for the purpose. Why, then, 
did they not go to the residence of this 
Liverpool householder whom they must 
have known he was ‘visiting? They 
lost him for two days, and we are asked 
to believe that they watched every 
railway station and road, and that it was 
by the merest accident that they found 
him at the Birkenhead Station. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It was accidental 
that they were there. 

Mr. PIERCE MAHONY: It was no 
accident that 20 or 30 police were wait- 
ing at the station. Were there 20 or 30 
at each of the other stations? I think 
it is a far more likely story that the 
police purposely lost sight of the man— 
that they knew the house he had gone 
to, that they had information from the 
owner of the house as to when and 
where he would arrive, and that they 
were, therefore, ready to arrest him. I 
hope that, in any case, the right hon. 
Gentleman will not refuse us the 
evidence or the reasons which induced 
Chief Constable Farndale to make this 
serious statement to the Watch Com- 
mittee of Birmingham, and that he will 
give us an opportunity of judging for 
ourselves of the evidence which induced 
him not to credit Chief Constable Farn- 
dale’s statement. So much for the case 
of John Daly and Egan. Now, as 
regards the general case of all these 
prisoners, I think the House will agree 
with me that, however much we may con- 
demn the deeds of which these men were 
accused, and of which they were found 
guilty by a Coroner’s Jury—and no one 
can condemn such deeds more strongly 
than I do—their acts were not performed 
with a selfish motive. Their’s was not 
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a selfish motive, and that alone shows 
that deep down in these men’s hearts 
there was some good. I invite hon. 
Members to try and get at this good and 
make use of it. The evil in them has 
been punished by years of imprisonment. 
Surely it has been punished sufficiently. 
Why not, by showing mercy, make use 
of what is good in these men? Is there 
nota nobler work than letting them go 
to their death through vengeance? We 
are rejoicing now because we are so 
soon to cease to sit. We are re- 
joicing at the prospect of getting 
away from our work here. If these are 
our feelings how terrible must be the 
feelings of these men who have before 
them no hope of release from their suffer- 
ings but the release of death. Would it 
nut be nobler to give them—even those 
who are guilty—some opportunity of 
making amends to their fellow men in 
this life, instead of letting them die a 
miserable death in prison? Surely it is 
clear that you can do no good in England 
or Ireland or anywhere else by keeping 
these men in prison any longer, and you 
do not know how much good you might 
do by showing mercy. 

(6.50.) Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) : 
Ido not speak with any personal know- 
ledge of these cases, because hitherto I 
have put my trust in those whose duty 
it is to investigate them, and when voting 
I have followed their lead. But I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
introduced the subject has made out a 
case for mercy. Inasmuch as I have 
lately had an opportunity of ascertaining 
that the right hon. Gentleman who is 
now answerable for reviewing these 
cases will not look mercifully into the 
cases of Englishmen who have merely 
walked in the streets in order to do good 
to the bodies and the souls of their 
fellow creatures, I will not follow the 
right hon. Gentleman when he stands up 
and says that he will not have mercy. 
I have myself, thougha Visiting Justice, 
been prevented from going down and in- 
vestigating cases in my own constituency. 
I pity poor men who are suffering penal 
servitude as these men are. When the 
Member for Derby was at the Home 
Office he was afraid that a piece of 
dynamite might explode near his portly 
person, and so the police used to pounce 
upon ladies when they came to the 
House and take their reticules from 
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them lest they might contain dynamite. 

When a person is in the state of mind 
of the righthon. Gentleman, he thinksthat 
a man who has anything to do with 
dynamite ought to be put in prison and 
kept there not only as long as he lives, 
but as long as the right hon. Member for 
Derby himself lives. If the pacification 
of Ireland is attained, I do not see why 
we should not let out these poor fellows, 
who no doubt have committed crimes. 
We have all done wrong at some time 
of our lives, including the right hon. 
Member for Derby. Therefore we 
should have mercy. I have as great a 
detestation of crimes as anyone, especially 
of the crimes of those who would blow 
up the innocent with the guilty ; but now 
that Ireland is patified I would say let 
these poor fellows go free, but not from 
police supervision. Police supervision 
will take care of them, and if they 
misconduct themselves again, the sen- 
tence can be revived, and they may be 
taken back to prison. 

*(6.55.) Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to support the Amendment, 
and to express a desire to hear what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Derby and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury have to say on the 


subject. I will give the House my own 
experience. I am a citizen of Liverpool, 
where I have lived for 15 years. No 
fewer than three attempts have been 
made by the Irish Police in Liverpool to 
entrap me. I have been in business in 
Liverpool for a considerable time, and 
have been connected with every con- 
stitutional political movement of my 
countrymen there. For that reason, 
I suppose, I got a little more atten- 
tion than I desired from the Royal 
Irish Constabulary stationed in Liver- 
pool between 1883 and 1885. During 
that period I on three occasions was 
informed that small boxes had arrived 
for me from New York, and was 
asked if I would not call for them. 
But I was not to be caught. I knew 
that in business I could not receive any 
parcels from New York, and consequently 
I did not call for them. Subsequently, 
an officer, whom I had no difficulty in 
identifying as a detective, came to my 
office and asked why I had not called 
for the parcels. I asked the man to call 
a second and a third time, and eventually 
told him if he did not leave some of his 
Mr. Atkinson 
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colleagues from Dale Street would have 
to come and carry him away. The man 
who is alleged to have trapped Daly 
was well-known to me. He was a 
public house keeper, and the very day 
before Daly was arrested he stopped me 
and told me John Daly was in town, 
and asked me to go toa certain place to 
meet him. I declined to meet John 
Daly. That accounts for the fact that I 
am here to tell the tale. It was not that 
I disliked knowing John Daly, because I 
do not believe him capable of a dynamite 
outrage. I have known of him from 
the days of Mr. Butt as an opponent of 
constitutional movements and as favour- 
ing advanced or revolutionaty tactics. 
But I declined to see Daly. Now it is 
said Daly, in order to get to Birmingham, 
went to Birkenhead Station, and he 
must, if he did that, have passed several 
stations whence he could more rapidly 
have been carried to where he wanted to 
go. I think this part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement was absurd. 
The Royal Irish Constabulary will stick 
at nothing to get ‘a chance of promotion. 
In my opinion the Liverpool Force 
would not do such things. But the 
Royal Irish Constabulary consider them- 
selves independent of the Watch Com- 
mittee at Liverpool; they arrest with or 
without warrant. The Watch Committee 
have no control over these meu, who look 
to Dublin Castle for orders and promo- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman says he 
has papers in his possession which reveal 
a good deal of the working of this plot. 
Then why does he not produce these Re- 
ports? He has laid stress on the fact 
that certain documents were found 
buried in the garden at Birmingham ; 
and from what I can understand, these 
appear to be a copy of the rules and con- 
stitution of the old Fenian Brotherhood. 
Well, there is nothing very terrible in 
that, and nobody ought to be better 
acquainted with the rules in question 
than the 1ight hon. Gentleman himself, 
for they were the rules subscribed to by 
the men who in 1868 supported him 
in Dungarvan—men whose votes he 
accepted, the organisation whose money 
helped to secure his return. 
Mr. MATTHEWS : That is an absolute 
mis-statement of fact. 
*Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Then the history 
of the time is false, which says that the 
right hon. Gentleman was supported by 
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the leading Fenians of the time, and 
portions of his address were printed and 
circulated and paid for by the money of 
the Fenian organisation. But all I 
want to show is that the rules discovered 
in the garden at Birmingham were as 
old as the right hon. Gentleman’s poli- 
tical career. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that he cannot give the name of the 
man who brought the bombs from New 
York. Why cannot the right hon. 
Gentleman do so? I believe the reason 
is, because the man was the servant of 
the police in Liverpool. I remember 
how, in the course of the investigations 
of the Special Commission appointed to 
inquire into the charges brought by the 
Times against certain Irish Members, we 
used to hear a good deal about a certain 
Mr. Jenkinson who was said to have an 
intimate knowledge of the dynamite 
plots. I should like to know why Mr. 
Jenkinson disappeared from London be- 
fore he could be subpoenaed by the 
representatives of the Irish Party? Daly 
was the victim of a plot. Daly was not 
capable of using dynamite bombs. In 


his speech from the dock, when he saw 


no hope of liberty, and had no object in 
making a false statement, Daly said he 
had a strong suspicion of where the in- 
formation came from, but he would not 
mention names; for if he did he would 
bring other persons under the vengeance 
of the same machinery that had run him 
into the dock. It showed the good 
nature of the man that he would not 
run the risk of wronging any man by 
giving the name. What did he mean 
by bringing others under the vengeance 
of the same machinery which had led 
to his condemnation? He referred to 
the dynamitards in America, and he felt 
that any disclosure of the name would 
lead to that person being run to earth by 
the same men who made New York 
too hot for the innocent John Daly 
himself. John Daly’s views were 
never in favour of the use of dyna- 
mite, as he said in his speech in the 
dock he had striven to teach the Irish 
people not to be assassins and cut-throats, 
but a righteous people looking to their 
rights and liberties. He is not a man 
to favour the methods of dynamitards. 
He was convicted of treason-felony. We 
have at least one hon. Gentleman among 
us who was convicted of high treason, 
and he told the House on a memorable 
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occasion that he had been sentenced to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered for 
high treason. And yet he experienced 
the clemency of the Crown, and there 
are, of course, the cases of Mr. Davitt 
and of others. Why should the House 
not agree to invoke the clemency of the 
Crown for the unfortunate John Daly ? I 
do not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby has now any 
fear of the attacks of dynamitards, and I 
respectfully urge the Home Secretary to 
listen to the pleas for mercy which have 
been urged. The overdose of bella- 
donna occurred at a time when it would 
have been convenient, in view of the 
disclosures through Alderman Manton, 
that the convict should have been made 
away with. Ido not seek to establish 
any connection myself, but I know the 
thought is in the minds of many people, 
and I urge now that no good course will 
be served by sending this man a prisoner 
to his grave. Let him have liberty, on 
condition of emigration if you will. Give 
him a chance of becoming a useful 
citizen in other lands. 

(7.9.) Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I had 
the opportunity on a previous occasion of 
saying nearly as much as I wish to say 
on this subject, and my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Wexford (Mr. Redmond) has since 
gone so fully into the case that 
I do not propose to go so fully 
into detail as I should have had to 
have done if I had moved the Motion 
my hon. and learned Friend has so ably, 
so efficiently, moved. But I cannot 
remain silent, as there are certain points 
in connection with this matter which 
impress me very strongly indeed, and 
which I cannot belp thinking must have 
impressed the House, and, to some 
extent, the Home Secretary himself. I 
regret exceedingly to hear that the right 
hon. Gentleman does not intend to re- 
open the case. I hope that that is not 
the definite conclusion he has arrived at. 
I hope that his mind will still remain 
open to any fresh facts that may be 
brought before him, supplemented by 
the information which my hon. Friend 
the Member for North Wexford has 
been able to obtain during his brief 
interview with Daly, and possibly sup- 
plemented by information which the 
Home Secretary may himself be able to 
obtain from the police in Ireland and in 
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this country. When we were discussing 
this matter the other day the right hon. 
Gentleman said that if it were proved to 
his satisfaction, or evenif a reasonable sus- 
picion were created in his mind, that any 
agent provocateur had been employed in 
Daly’s case, he would be willing to 
release the prisoner at once. After the 
investigation which my hon. Friends 
have been able to make, if one thing 
seems more absolutely certain than 
another it is that such a person was 
employed by the Irish police to hand to 
Daly the nitro-glycerine and the parcel 
containing bombs. Does the Home 
Secretary know the name of the person 
who handed those articles to Daly ? Have 
the right hon. Gentleman’s inquiries 
brought him as far as that? We know 
the name of the man, but, of course, we 
do not intend to mention it at present. 
Has the right hon. Gentleman, in his 
re-consideration of the case, inquired 
what has become of this person, where 
he is now living, under whose charge he 
is living, and how he is being supported ? 
There are sources of information open to 
the right hon. Gentleman which are not 
open to us, and the right hon. Gentleman 
can obtain, if he pleases, the whole secret 
history of this case from beginning to 
end, and I am convinced that if the right 
hon. Gentleman were to do so he would 
be obliged to fulfil the pledge given to 
us the other day by releasing Daly. 
The right hon. Gentleman has means of 
ascertaining whether the person who 
handed Daly these explosive materials 
was in the employment of the Irish 
police or not. We know perfectly well 
that at the time of Daly’s arrest agents 
provocateurs were going about enlisting 
foolish young men in these dynamite 
conspiracies and seeking to entrap 
persons whom they suspected, in order to 
make a short cut to what they considered 
justice. If this man was a police agent 
the Home Secretary can find out the fact. 
if the right hon. Gentleman is not satis- 
fied in his own mind, it seems to me the 
additional evidence brought forward by 
my hon. and learned Friend ought at 
once tostimulate him to further inquiry 
as to the character of the person who 
handed the nitro-glycerine to Daly and 
told him to bury it in Egan’s garden, 
where it was found by the police six 
months afterwards, and the same person 
who subsequently handed to Daly the 
Mr. Parnell 
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parcel containing the bombs, giving him 
the address at Birkenhead where he 
was arrested. Turning to the case of 
Egan, I ask the House to remem- 
ber that that prisoner has been 
exonerated by Daly from all com- 
plicity in the dynamite conspiracy and 
from knowing anything about the 
nitro-glycerine, while there is no eyvi- 
dence against Egan about the bombs. 
Some ancient documents relating to the 
Fenian movement were found in his 
possession, dating from somewhere about 
the time when the present Home Secre- 
tary was elected for Dungarvan, with 
the assistance of his then Fenian sup- 
porters. I do not say he did wrong 
then; we know that men of that Party 
did at this time take a prominent part 
in Irish politics, and that Fenianism did 
in some parts of the country exercise 
considerable influence. I do not impute 
to the right hon. Gentleman that he was 
in sympathy with the objects of the 
Physical Force Party of Dungarvan at 
that day, but those men supported him 
in his election. These ancient docu- 
ments were the only evidence against 
Egan. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby did not prosecute 
upon such ancient and stale charges—in 
fact, it has not been the policy for many 
years of any Government, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, to prosecute 
what remains of the old Irish Republican 
Brotherhood in this country and in 
Ireland. They simply leave that Brother- 
hood alone, because they.do not suppose 
that the Organisation means to translate 
their ideas into action, and it has there- 
fore been the policy of successive 
Governments not to trouble themselves 
about the proceedings of this old con- 
spiracy so long as its members keep 
clear of dynamite and murder. It 
is, moreover, well known to. the 
police of this country and _ of 
Ireland — and it was proved before 
the Special Commission — that the 
Physical Force Organisation of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland was absolutely hostile 
to the dynamite conspiracies which pro- 
ceeded from various sections in America 
—absvlutely hostile. Therefore, if it is 
not the policy, if it has not been the 
policy, of any Government to prosecute 
members of the old Irish Fenian Brother- 
hood, why, then, was Daly sent into 
penal servitude for life, and why was 
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Egan sent into penal servitude for 20 
years? Daly was so punished because 
he was supposed to have had some con- 
nection with the dynamite conspiracy, 
but the only crime Egan appears, ac- 
cording to the evidence, to have com- 
mitted, apart from being in possession of 
these old documents, is the crime of 
having a back garden. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby shares 
the view of the Home Secretary as to 
Egan’s guilt, we shall have to take good 
care when the Liberals come into office 
that none of us indulge in the luxury of 
a back garden. It is very miserable to 
think that this man, who must have been 
absolutely innocent of any connection 
with dynamite, should in this year, 1891, 
after having endured eight years’ penal 
servitude, be still held in penal servi- 
tude because he was found in possession 
of these old Fenian documents. Surely 
the ends of justice and policy do not re- 
quire that this should be the conclusion. 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman will re- 
consider the whole matter; that he will 
make inquiry into the position and cha- 
racter of this person who handed the ex- 
plosives to Daly ; that he will inquire 
into the position of the person in regard to 
the Irish police, his present position and 
means of living, and whether he has been 
an agent provocateur. Inspector Farndale 
has stated he was, and Inspector Farn- 
dale mustknow. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says his investigations have showed 
that the man was not a police agent. I 
should like to know how far the investi- 
gation of the Home Secretary proceeded 
as to whether the man who handed the 
explosive. to Daly was in the employ- 
ment of the police. Did the right hon, 
Gentleman go to the origin of the matter? 
[Mr. Marrnews nodded assent.] Did the 
righthon. Gentleman goto the personswho 
could give him the secret history of the 
Daly case? Did he go to the Irish police ? 
Did he find out from them the history 
of this man who handed the explosives 
to Daly ? Because that is the point upon 
which the whole case turns. If the right 
hon. Gentleman did not proceed so far as 
that, then he has only proceeded as 
far as my hon. and learned Friend, 
and he has not the materials to enable 
him to form a decisive conclusion. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman to make 
further investigation, with the view of 
ascertaining whether this man was em- 
ployed by the Irish police to entrap 
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Daly into the conspiracy. I further ask 
him specially to consider the case of 
Egan, in order that he may see whether 
there is a particle of evidence to show 
that he was in any way privy to the 
presence of the explosives on his pre- 
mises, and had any biqwieles whatever 
of the dynamite conspiracy. I also ask 
the House to remember that these men 
were convicted of a political offence 
—treason-felony; that the Act passed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby in 1883—the Explosives 
Substances Act—was put on one side in 
the case of every one of these persons, 
14 in number, who are still living; and. 
that all, with the exception of Egan, 
have been sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. These men could not have 
received such terrible sentences under 
the Explosives Substances Act, and the 
mode of procedure in each case must 
have been the settled policy of the 
Home Office, resolved upon for the pur- 
pose of striking additional terror among 
the members of the dynamite conspiracy 
by giving those who were caught these- 
life-long sentences. Had Daly been 
convicted under the 4th section of the 
Explosives Substances Act on reason-- 
able suspicion of having explosive sub- 
stances in his possession with intent to 
cause an explosion, he could have’ re- 
ceived only 14 years’ penal servitude. 
Daly gave to the jury the explanation 
which he has now tendered to the hon. 
Member for Wexford ; but, as the right 
hon. Gentleman knows, while a state- 
ment made by a prisoner in a speech for 
his own defence may be used against 
him, nothing he may say in his own 
favour can be used to his advantage. I 
will conclude by asking the House to 
consider, on the ground of policy, 
whether these men should remain in 
penal servitude for life. Whatever was 
right at the time they were convicted, 
and whatever panic existed, the same 
circumstances no longer obtain. These 
conspiracies, even in America, have 
been abandoned for many years, and 
nobody now wishes to blow up the 
British Empire with dynamite—an idea 
which has passed out of the view of the 
most extreme Irishman. These events, 
terrible, no doubt, as they were, have 
passed away, and could not a powerful 
Government and a powerful nation con- 
sider the case with clemency and with 
mercy ? 
28 
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Gi aie oh W.. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
ocenpy, the attention, of. thd 

aba 2 a yery few moments after the 
sete and: exhaustive speech of the 
Poke inh the, Home ., Department, 


ret, thie . hon, Member. for 
GE gia agar a hear.. The 
‘hon. ol POE for. North Wexford; bas 
bro forward ;. this . subjett,; in «:a 
most =, and, temperate manner, 
rand. doubtless he;, has yest’ endea- 
raped. ‘to before the, House his 
con bs on; this; subject. 
‘Ne eahar of the. Resolutions. that. stand } 
p. the Paper in. relation. to this .ques- 
‘tion, alleges that thesemen have, been 
Aroeeally. convicted.s, all: that; is sug- 
gested is thatthe time has come when, 
in view ofthe peaceful state of Ireland 
and, the lengthened. term of imprison- 
ment already seryed by the prisoners in 
question, a re-consideration of their 
sentences - -should. take place, , swith... the |* 
view of’ recommending. the:yextension 
towards perm of the clemency » of.. the 
Crown. reposition of; the. hon, 
Member for, by Je and of the. hon. Mem- 
ber; for ‘Wexford, therefore,.is that; men 
“who. have, been. rightly convicted; .shall |, 
now he released because of -the., peaceful 
state of Ireland and of the lengthened 
JPR of imprisonment they have suffered. 
PARNELL: We: do, not claim 
‘that eT the men ‘have been wropgtally 
convicted. 
Sir W. HARGOURT: The hon. Mem- 
‘ber for Cork, has. said, that he put for- 
ward that proposition as applicable. not 
only, to the cases of Daly and Egan, but 
to the other dynamite prisoners, such :as 
“Whitehead. and Gallagher. . Whitehead 
was a person -who had carried on at 
Birmingham the manufacture of dyna- 
mite on a large scale for the purpose of 
its : being ; used for. explosions; and 
Gallagher had been: engaged in. similar 
work in London... These were men ofthe 


most dangerous kind, and I fail to; see; 


that their offences became less heinous 
because they had: added to them the 
crime ‘of treason-felony. . It must. be 
remembered that it was due to, such 
men as those -that the explosions 
took, place in Westminster Hall, and 
in other places in London, and in my 
opinion the fact that they had also been 
guilty of treason-felony aggravated 
rather than diminished their guilt, It 
is not necessary that I should go in any 
detail into the cases of these prisoners. 
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ult is: many; years since, they; were, cee 
LWicted, and, having.no. meand | of ¢ 
ing official information, ‘it, is ,oargely » 
be.expected that I, should. rely -on my 
| memory with regard to their, respective 
cases.,.. I desire, however,'‘on behalf, of 
myself and on.,behalf, of the .pplies,.to 
)protest. against the suggestion that )I 
sanctioned the; latter.in employing any 
agents provocateurs. ‘The dynamite, can- 
‘pela vent its roote i = wre poser 
re and it was absolutely necessary, 
inorder, to, destroy. that conspizady, -that 
the co-operation ofthe. police thronghoyt 
the United Kingdom, should be, secnred. 
Of course, the greater. numberof. thoge 
who took part im this. conspitacy came 
from . Traland, ({Mz. P. .O’ Brian: (Ne ; 
from ‘Amierica.}. Did, mot the. Phostix 
Park murders ogcur in; Treland® 88 

*Me. P. OBRIEN:. ‘You. WONG RE- 
fering to the dynamite; conspirataral; to 

Siz W.. HARCOURT: I .dénpt, of 
course, know :what information, the; 
Member has on.the.subject ; .but,..s far 
as.lam;concerned,,J maintain: that Iwas 
right i in saying, that theae secret, societies 
| were organised, in Ireland, 

*Mz. P. O'BRIEN): . I |thin’: that. the 
right hon... Gentleman, is unfair, in 
dragging the Phoonix .Park murders 
into this discussion. 

Sm W. HARCOURT;;, I was speaking 
of secret societies—of dynamite associa- 
tions and of. assassination associations—— 
‘and I maintain that in order to put down 
such. secret societies it is necessary to 
secure the co-operation, of the police of 
‘the. United Kingdom. My clear, recol- 
lection is that no, agent provocateur 
was employed, ,and.,that such a sys- 
tem was.condemned by’ all responsible 
persons., That information. should: have 
been obtained with reference to these 
secret societies, is an-ertirely different 
thing... Tt is. one, of; the benevolent 
provisions of nature that ‘ai man who‘ is 
scoundrel enough to take part in these 
Secret. .societies {is ‘also treacherous 
enough to betray .his fellow criminals, 
and it is only, right that when the 
poison exists the counter poison should 
be ;used, for the protection of the 
community. It was in consequence of 
the fear I had entertained that agents 
provocateurs might’ be employed that I 
abolished the system of offering rewards 
for the discovery of these crimes, which 
tempted to the employment of agents 





provocateurs. No doubt in connection 
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with the Phonix Park murders large 
rewards, were offered by ,the City ,of 
London and by others ; but) I; thought:it 
amore prudent thatthe rewarding of those 
-who. discovered; the, authors'.of, such 


orines Bhould. be left-to the liberality: of | B 


Public Bodies, who-would not fail to -xe- 
cognise the intelligence,, the: courage, 
andthe energyiof the. pohice in. bringing 
offeriders to justice. - With regard to the 
ease, of, Daly, entirely cuncar with the 


Secretary for the Home Department that | in 


at. .is-impossible..that that. man) should 
have been.ignorant thati‘he was dealing 
with) ac odynamiter, -The.,,House. is 
asked by. the hon. ‘Member for Wexford 
to: believe that this 'man,,avowedly, an 
ancient Fenian, had accepted, innocen 
from another, man. first of all a bottle’ of 
nitno-glycerine,,~which,, he. buried, .and 
had afterwards aceepted innocently ifrom 
the! same man a number of ‘bombs—and 
that, at: a; time when.a’ great: deal. of 
dynamite was about. That is a -tepre- 
sentation. I am quite unable to. aecept. 
df that .had been ithe true story, is it 
possible that he should not ‘so have said 
to the: jury? But that, is: not. all, 
Ever,,sinee that. time, although he has 
had every opportunity of making that 
statement, Daly has never done so. 

Mz. P. O'BRIEN: I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that Daly did say 
that he knew where the information 
came from, but that he would: not say 
who the person. was. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: .That is ‘just 
what I have been saying. That state- 
ment of Daly’s referred not to an agent 
provocateur, but to .an informer. . It 
showed that..Daly ‘suspected. there. was 
some informer who had told the Govern- 
ment what sort of transactions: he ,was 
engaged in.. I think most people will 
see that if. Daly had a suspicion or.a 
belief that. those things had. been given 
to him, not to ‘be used by. himself, but 
for a friend, at some time or other he 
would. have said so. But until that 
suggestion was carried to him through 
the letter of Alderman Manton, Daly 
during five or six years never made that 
suggestion himself. All I can say is that, 
whether it was a political or an ordinary 
crime, I should never stand in the way 
of a prisoner having the justice of his con- 
viction or his punishment inquired into. 
On the contrary, I would do everything 
to promote inquiry. I have been engaged 
in many such inquiries myself, and I 
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understand that, the Secretary of State 
has made such an inquiry, He has every 
means of doing so,,and,his connection 
with Birmingham would give him special 
facilities... aged :Wase ditmingham case. 

was em focus, of the 
dynamite. cons ri as It was.in Bir- 
mingham that; Whitehrad manufactured 
enormous:  qtantities .of . dynamite-+ 
enongh to have blown great part of the 
town to,pieces. Daly, was. o- 
‘the. meétnepolis.. efidynamite,: and, 
really»:when' thej),;hop;:;; Member. for 
Wexford -.aske:us. to, believe that it, is 
possible that.a:.man | in :Dady’s. position, 
living: where; he; did, and; being what he 
was, could have accepted hombs and not 
have known what: they: were and what 
they :werb intended. for, oh confess d 
cannot arrive at the same.cgnelusion. I do 
notknow that Ican usefully add anything 
more to what the’ Seeretary|of State has | 
said. The Resolution;whieh {stands upon 
the Paper in:the names.of;the hon. Mem- 
ber fer Cork. and. the: .hon.. Member for 
Wexford, namely, that persons. who 
were properly tried. and, convicted .of 
such. offences as this would be sufficiently 
punished by six years’ imprisonment, is 
one in which I cannot concur. 

(7.48.) Mr. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM (Lanark, N -W.): I wish, to 
say a word or two on; this question; 
because I consider I..have.a duty to 
discharge in regard to it. _ I was re- 
turned to Parliament by. Irish votes, 
simply because I was..“Mr. Parnell’s 
candidate.” There are. some Members 
on the Benches near..me.,who. seem, to 
have drank ,mandragora,, and to have 
forgotten that they were returned. to 
this House simply as voting machines 
for the Member for Cork. . For my part, 
I_ have not cultivated a Cork, or even a 
Limerick brogue in order, to endear 
myself to an English constituency ; but 
I have never for a moment forgotten 
that I was,given a seat in this House in. 
order that I might take part in the dis, 
cussion of Irish affairs... I notice that 
the Party which has made so much 
political capital out of. their alliance 
with Irishmen has not. been rising like 
trout at May-flies to take part in this 
discussion. I am not astonished at the 
remarkable silence of hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House, nor even at the © 
high old crusted speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the ex-Home Secretary. I 


have always noticed that on occasions 
2 
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drakes who usually occupy the Front| seems to me he was rightly convicted 


Opposition Bench are conspicuous by 
their absence. If there really isa union 
of hearts and hands at all, it is between 
the Front Opposition Bench and the 
Government in refusing to do anything 
effective for Ireland. It seems to me 
that a very sufficient case has been made 
out in regard to the motives which 
actuated Daly. Several hon. Members 
referred to statements made by Daly 
before the jury, and it has been ad- 
mitted that he was neither bloodthirsty 
nor mean, because he was ready to take 
the faults of his associate upon himself. 
Let me remind hon. Members that on his 
trial Daly said that as he was a man 
beyond hope of mercy—and at that 
moment certainly he was face to face 
with what might well have seemed to 
him eternal doom—he was not an 
assassin, and would not indiscriminately 
destroy life. Surely, words spoken under 
such circumstances might be believed to 
be true. Hon. Members may not be in- 
fluenced by such language, but as one sent 
to this House by the votes of Irishmen, I 
consider it my duty to vote on this occa- 
sion, not in favour of releasing these 
convicts and throwing them upon the 
country without restraint, but merely in 
favour of ordering additional inquiry 
into the conduct of men which was rash 
and criminal perhaps, but which, if crime 
can be expiated, has been expiated by 
the misery of the seven years they have 
passed through, and which has entitled 
them to our sympathy. 

*(8.2.) Mr. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire): I feel very strongly the responsi- 
bility of the vote I have made up my 
mind to give, and I ask the House, 
therefore, to allow me to state my reasons 
for it. I think it is to be regretted that 
much of the Debate has been wide of the 
Amendment, which simply recommends 
a policy of clemency. Reasons have been 
urged which have gone, for the most 
part, to the rightness of the conviction. 
On that part of the case I do not enter- 
tain much doubt. I listened carefully 
to the arguments advanced with a view 
of impugning the finding of the jury in 
the cases of Daly and Egan, and it 
seemed to me that the answer of the 
Home Secretary was conclusive. There 
is no doubt that Daly, at all events, 
had the control of explosive materials 
which were to be used unjustifiably. 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham 





of treason-felony, although it is not cer- 
tain he was cognisant of the particular 
and nefarious way in which the treason- 
felony was to be accomplished. In these 
circumstances, it was the duty of any 
Home Secretary to prosecute with an 
unsparing hand, and I do not blame the 
conduct of either the present Home 
Secretary or his predecessor. The conduct 
of the police is free from anything like 
gravesuspicion. No doubt it isaserious 
matter that Chief Inspector Farndale 
should have entertained the suspicions 
he did, and probably many people in 
Liverpool were desirous of assisting the 
police to get a conviction, but, on the 
whole, it seems to me the conduct of the 
police is free from anything like grave 
suspicion. But these points do not dis- 
pose of the Motion. As the right hon. 
Member for Derby said, attempts at 
murder are not made less heinous 
because they are dictated by politica} 
considerations. But I belong to the 
Party which affirms that at that time 
crime and outrage seemed to be the only 
means of attracting attention to the 
grievances of Ireland, and that these 
acts were committed under circum- 
stances of immense provocation. I am 
satisfied that it did seem so toa large 
number of people ; but, still, it was the 
duty of the responsible Government 
none the less to prosecute the offenders. 
Now, however, these men have been in 
prison seven years; one, at least, has 
suffered much; and he has shown 
generosity towards his associate in crime. 
I should be sorry to lay down that, as a 
general rule, prisoners in this position 
should meet with exceptional clemency ; 
but, taking into account the political 
provocation, that Daly was a man who 
was known and respected among his 
comrades in Fenian circles, some of 
them, like Mr. Davitt, high-minded men 
—a circumstance which may not be 
altogether irrelevant to the question 
whether his case ought not to be con- 
sidered just now—and that we have 
entered on a_ policy of pacification 
towards Ireland—for the Chief Secre- 
tary is engaged in carrying out what 
he believes to be such a policy— 
I feel that it is desirable to show 
the people of Ireland that we are seeking 
to draw them closer to us by granting 
the inquiry asked for in this case. I 
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therefore feel myself bound to support 
this Motion. 

(8.11.) Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, 
E.): I shall, as on a former occasion, 
vote in favour of further inquiry, because 
I believe it is desired with practical 
unanimity by the Irish people. What 
is asked is not private inquiry by the 
Secretary of State, but such inquiry as 
will carry conviction one way or the 
other that justice has at length been done. 
Tt seems to me to be bad policy, and 
contrary to the view that Ireland should 
be governed according to Irish ideas, to 
refuse this perseveringand strong demand 
for inquiry made by the Irish Members 
on behalf of the Irish nation. 

(8.13.) Mr. W. McARTHOUR (Corn- 
wall, St. Austell): I have never voted 
on a similar Resolution before, and it is 
quite impossible for me now to give a 
silent vote. I agree very largely with 
the remarks of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire. I confess, apart 
altogether from the question of general 
clemency being extended to quasi- 
political prisoners, and without any 
intention of going into the merits of 
the trial of Daly and Egan, a suspicion 
has been aroused in my mind by the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford. I am not a lawyer, and perhaps 
that suspicion is wrong. I should be the 
last man to argue that these men were 
not properly convicted, or that if they 
were properly convicted they did not 
deserve their sentences. But knowing 
nothing of the case until I came into the 
House, and having had a suspicion 
aroused in my mind by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech that in the case of Daly 
evidence might have been got up against 
him, I should like to point out that it 
is quite possible a similar suspicion pre- 
yails outside the House, and when that 
is the case it is in the interests of justice 
and of the stability of the law that an 
inquiry should be granted. Great injury 
would be done to the cause of justice, 
both here and in Ireland, if a suspicion 
were allowed to prevail that these men 
did not get a fair trial, and I therefore 
hope that the Government will see their 
way to granting this inquiry. If they 


do not, I shall have to vete for the|. 


Motion. 

(8.18.) Mr. O’K ELLY (Roscommon, 
N.): I think that after this Debate 
persons outside this House will regard 
with suspicion the conviction of Mr. 
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Daly. The point which I conceive the 
country will require an answer upon is 
whether it is true that the man who 
supplied Daly with these explosives was 
in the employ of the police. There are 
several points upon which the Home 
Secretary has given the House no in- 
formation. There is no explanation as 
to why M‘Dermott, who was really the 
agent provocateur, and who was un- 
doubtedly in the pay of the Government, 
has not been prosecuted. It was the 
right hon. Member for Derby who made 
use of that man, and the attitude that 
the right hon. Gentleman has taken up 
is certainly peculiar from a Liberal point 
of view. Will ke tell us what he knows 
about M‘Dermott? He is very much 
startled and horrified that men use these 
explosives and weapons of violence in 
the dissemination of political ideas, but 
I am old enough to remember when 
Orsini threw the bombs in Paris, and 
when he was protected by this country, 
on the ground that it was a political 
act. Yet hundreds of men were killed 
and maimed by that act. Again, there 
are Members of this House who did not 
hesitate to support Stepniak, a confessed 
murderer. It is only when these acts 
are directed against yourselves that 
they become crimes. It is time you put 
aside this hypocrisy. The men whose 
case we are discussing are the political 
opponents of both Governments. If Her 
Majesty’s Government desire to carry 
out a policy of conciliation they will do 
well not to follow the advice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
It would be better to follow the course 
that has been indicated from the Trish 
Benches. The crimes, if crimes they 
were, were committed under political 
impulses, in times of great excitement 
and exasperation ; and if the Government 
want to put an end to the struggle 
which has been going on, they had better 
follow out a policy of conciliation. 
They will act much more wisely by 
showing mercy than a desire for ven- 
geance, when the reason for that ven- 
geance has entirely passed away. (8.25.) 

(9.1.) The House divided :—Ayes 96 ; 
Noes 39.—(Div. List, No. 413.) 

Main Question again proposed, ‘“ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

(9.7.) Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): 


I desire to say a few words on an im- 
portant subject, which I have found a 
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difficulty in bringing forward during the 
Session—the question of the appropria- 
tion of £1,500,000 for free education in 
England without any .corresponding sum 
being allotted to Ireland. In England 
for the néxt six months the children of 


the labourers, and of those who desire it; 


will receive'a free education, while the 
same’ classes in’ Ireland for the same, 
and, under certain contingencies, for a 
much longer, period will ‘continue the 
payment of school pence. I am glad 
that the’ poor in England get that 
advantage; but I protest against ‘the 
unequal treatment which denies a 
similar advantage to Ireland. The 
Government are much to blame. When 
they brought in the Bill for free educa- 
tion in Hngland they should have made 
some provision for the exceptional state 
of affairs in Ireland, and for applying a 
certain “portion of the money to the 
ueéds of primary education there in the 
interim: The schoolmasters of Ireland 
aré‘yery much worse paid than school- 
wisters in England, and yet the Govern- 
tient ptopose to leave thé Irish school- 
masters unaided for the next six months. 
True, the Chief Secretary has promised 
# Bill’ for Ireland next Session, but the 
affairs of next Session are yet in the 
clouds, and many things may-happen to 
divert public attention from this subject, 
and the schoolmasters of Ireland may 
remain underpaid, and the poorest parents 
int Ireland be still required to pay school 
pence: Closely connected with this 
subject is the general question of the 
proportion of distribution of Imperial 
funds‘in the éwo countries. This has 
been' notably forced on our attention in 
the past year by the application, for the 
second ‘time, of a principle adopted -by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right ‘hoi! Gentleman has laid down a 
principle of'distribution in the grants in 
aid to ‘Poor Law Unions in the three 
eduntries.. When he ‘did this for the 
fitst ‘time, two or three years ago, I 
vainly protested against it, and the prin- 
ciple was not well understood ; and now, 
forthe second time, we have had the 
sattie principle of distribution applied-a 
principle evolved from the brain of ‘the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and rest-- 


ing, so far as I, can see, upon no 
substantial basis. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman has never stated the basis upon 
which he makes the distribution. He only 
says the Treasury accounts have been 
Colonel N olan 
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gone into, and this is the conclusion he 
arrives at ; but he has never given us 
any facts or arguments to show the 
justice of the proportion. It is a ques- 
tion both of principle and detail, I. 


deny that England, Scotland, and Ire- 


land are so divided that there ought: 
to be made any difference between the 
countries in allotting any sum of. money, 
but, if there is any difference to be 
made, it should be in favour of the 
poorest. country. I leave Scotland out 
of consideration, as the amount allotted 
there does not materially affect  Ire- 
latid, and I have not much knowledge 
of the cireumstances as’ they affect’ 
Scotland. But I deny: that the three 
countries are so constituted that you 


should set up separate: Exchequers. If 


you restore to us our Parliament, taken 
from us by fraud, and almost by violence, 
then it would be just to have a separate 
Exchequer, and we might fairly enter: 
into an arrangement by which the pro- 


,ceeds of the Imperial Exchequer might 


be divided ; but the principle of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is different, 
and it has been somehow smuggled into 
the House and rests on no historical 
basis ; it is absolutely new and unfair. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’ has 


not considered all the facts of the case; 


he gees the thing through his own 
peculiar spectacles. He says that a 
large amount of taxation is paid in 
England and a small amount in Ireland 


-but he does not make clear the principle 
of ‘his distribution: 
on ‘which the right hon, Gentleman has 


What is the basis 
made this distribution ? The population 


'6€ each country, or the amount of taxa” 


tién collected in each, would be a rough* 


_and-ready method on which: to proceed: 


But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has allotted the money, and left it to 
the Irish Members to prove their casé: 
That is a very difficult position to place 
us in. ‘Take it upon population or upon 
taxation, the share Ireland receives 
should be larger than is proposed; of 
the two methods taxation would be ‘best 
for Treland, but I am quite willing ‘to 
base it upon’ population. The taxation 
of Treland is, roughly speaking, some- 
thing over £8,000,000, but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gives Ireland credit 
only for £6,300,000, and, of course, that 
makes an enormous difference in’ the 
amount of the contribution we receive. 





But the argument of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, and I am sorry to say he is 
supported by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, is that a large amount of taxation 
is collected in Ireland on Guinness’s stout 
and Irish whisky, and that these being 
drunk in England the taxation ought to 
be credited to England and not to Ireland. 
I allow that, while you cheat us in the 
division on the one hand, you provide 
us with funds for light railways on the 
other hand—such is your inconsistency. 
A good deal of money is raised in Eng- 
land on Irish porter and whisky which 
is looked upon as English revenue, in- 
stead of giving the benefit té the poorer 
country. I object to that principle, 
because it is creating a distinction be- 
tween the two countries, and creating 
two Exchequers. Thus you are giving 
Ireland the disadvantages of Home Rule 
without its advantages. It is totally 
impossible to keep accounts fairly 
between the two countries, even with 
the best intentions on the part of the 
Treasury. True, you may find out how 
much of the whisky taxation is paid in 
Ireland, and how much of that goes to 
England, but it becomes more compli- 
cated when whisky is sent from Scotland 
in bond. I deny that you can follow all 
the taxation which ought to be credited 
to Ireland ,and which is collected in 
England. Small parcels of tea, 4nd many 
other articles of commerce, are sent from 
England’ to Ireland in the ordinary way 
of trade, and even by parcel post, making 
up a considerable amount in the aggre- 
gate. Wines are often sent duty paid to 
Ireland, the duty being paidin England, 
but refunded by consumers in Ireland: 
Mortgagees draw their resources from 
Ireland, spend their money, and pay 
taxation in England ; I do not mean In- 
come Tax, but the taxation collected on 
Exciseable goods. It is totally impossible, 
with the various ramifications between 
the countries, to keep accounts square. 
Hven supposing the Treasury accounts 
could be kept in the best possible 
manner, I should distrust the Treasury 
officials. There is a specific instance of 
whatI mean. Some years ago—1883 or 
1884-—I moved for and obtained a Return 
showing’ how much money was collected 
and spent’ in Ireland by the Imperial 
Government, and this Return showed, I 
think, that £8,300,000 was the amount 
collected in Ireland. Then in 1886 the 
Home Rule Bill was bronght in, and 


us 
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were anxious to show the contributions 
in the largest possible figures, and 
brought in a duplication of my Return. 

If you give an order to the Treasury 

they can manipulate the Return. In 
any large business—and, of course, the 

business of the Imperial Exchequer is a 

large one—a difference of 2 or 3 per’ 
cent. on one side or the other can be" 
made in any Department—balancing it’ 
in some other Department — without 

making the account incorrect. It is’ 
manifest that a very careful. account 

indeed would have to be made ont, in” 
order to show how mucha certain article 

costs. As a rule, a manufacturer does’ 
not exactly know the precise cost’ of 
each article he makes, but balances one 

branch of business with another, so as 
to show a profit. What I have stated is” 
only a small and very trifling part of the. 
Irish financial grievance; but I only 

bring it forward because we’ aré now 
between two acts of injustice, damely, 
the method in which the money granted 

in connection with the Poor Law’ has’ 
been debated; and the manner in whith 

the education grant has heen dealt 

with this year without debate. “We 

have had no opportunity of pointing out 
how the sum has been unfairly allocated 
this year, and how the arrangement’ has’ 
been summarily enforced without debate. 
Ihave been obliged to bring this qués! 
tion forward at this late period of ‘the’ 
Session on the Appropriation Bill. “T 
consulted the Chairman of Committees, 

and found that it would be difficult to’ 
bring it on on the Irish Estimates ; ‘and 
I believe that if I had consulted you, 
Sir, you would have said ‘that there was 
no Vote on Report of Sapply on which 
I could have dealt with the matter. That 
is my excuse, and I maintain it is not a 
magnanimous thing of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to use his great majority 
in order to take a sum of money away 
from the poorer country, and not 
thoroughly to state in the House not 
only the principles, but the details of His 
plan, so ‘that they may be properly dis- 
cussed. Ido not think that either‘the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘or ‘the 
Seeretary to the Treasury can” find“ 
precedent for what has been done. © Can 
either of them point to such a state of 
things existing in any other Huropéan . 
country? Does any other Huropean 

country give money for education’ to’ 
any portion of its people according ‘to 
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their contribution towards the Revenue ? 
Is there any other country in which 
there are not separate Legislatures where 
the richer and more powerful part of 
the country keeps up a financial distinc- 
tion between itself and the poorer parts ? 
Of course, there are countries who may 
treat their colonies in this way—as we 
used to do when we tried to get as much 
money out of them as possible. I 
maintain that if any system of accounts 
is adopted it should have for a basis the 
allocation of money according to the 
system of taxation adopted ; and if a 
correct system of that kind is to be 
adopted in the case of Ireland, she 
should be allowed independent repre- 
sentation in the Treasury. 

(9.42.) THe CHIEF SECRETARY 
wok IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman says he has brought forward 
this subject on the Appropriation Bill 
because he found it impossible to bring 
it forward on any Vote, but I think that 
in that he is mistaken. It seems to me 
that he might have brought it forward 
at some stage of the Estimates. 

Coronen. NOLAN: No; the subject 
comprises many different Votes. Cer- 
tainly I might have brought it forward 
piecemeal on about 10 different Votes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I do 
not desire to pursue that point any 
further. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man appears to think that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has done great 
injustice to Ireland in not treating it in 
the same way as England. He seems 
to think that what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to do is to give Ireland 
the amount of money which she would 
be entitled to if her share of the public 
revenue were estimated according to 
population alone. But that would not 
be treating Ireland on a system finan- 
cially identical with that of England. 
The real reason why Ireland cannot be 
treated identically with England is the 
same as the reason why Scotland cannot 
be treated identically with England, 
namely, that different Acts are required 
for the two countries, and that in certain 
important respects the financial arrange- 
ments of the two countries are not 
identical. If, for example, you have to 
deal with Irish education, it cannot be 
treated in the same Bill with English 
education, because Irish education is 
managed in a manner widely different 
Colonel Nolan 
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from the former. All that can be done 
is to find some rough-and-ready means 
by which you can arrive at the share 
which the two countries have in common. 
To take, for instance, the question of 
free education. The sum of 10s. is 
approximately equivalent to the fees 
paid by the English parent; but if you 
are to carry out as near as may be the 
principles which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman thinks proper to the condi- 
tion of Ireland, there would require to 
be allocated to Irish purposes a sum 
which would approximately cover the 
sum paid by the Irish parent in the 
name of fees. : 

CoroneL NOLAN: They would get 
10s. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not a bit of 
it. If you were to find a fee grant corre- 
sponding in the case of Ireland to the fee 
grantfor England, Ireland would not only 
not gain in the transaction, but would 
lose enormously. The principle adopted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
one far more beneficial to Ireland than 
the one which would logically follow 
from the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
argument. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man appvars to think that population is 
fair basis. I do not think itis. Surely 
the contributions to public funds and 
the money received from public funds 
are a fairer basis than mere population. 
But with regard to this subject the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has pre- 
pared a very elaborate Report, which will 
in due course be laid before the House, 
dealing in detail with the numerous 
questions which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has raised. More than that, 
a Committee was asked for by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast and granted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
for some reason or other—not for any 
reason connected at all with the wishes 
and intentions and views of the Govern- 
ment—the Committee has never been set 
to work, and we have not been able to 
thresh out the question. Under these 
circumstances, it occurs to me that to 
attempt to discuss in detail upon 
the Appropriation Bill the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of the apportionment 
which the Chancelior of the Exche- 
quer has arrived at is to ask the 
House to discuss what it has not the 
material to discuss. If the House is dis- 
posed to criticise the figures, the only 
way to do so is by a Select Committee. 
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That Committee will, I hope, sit next 
Session, and I would strongly recom- 
mend the hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
reserve criticism upon the subject until 
the Select Committee shall have been 
able to report. With regard to an Edu- 
cation Bill, he appears to think that we 
ought to have brought in and passed a 
measure dealing with the complicated 
and difficult subject of Irish education 
this Session. He says we might have 
passed*a temporary measure, but I have, 
in reply to questions addressed to me in 
the House, explained my objection to 
that. If we once allotted money to any 
interest the difficulty of re-distributing 
that money would be almost overwhelm- 
ing. If the teachers in Ireland had 
been given a portion of this money, that 
distribution could not-have been altered, 
and the Government would not have 
had the money behind as an inducement 
to the House to pass a Bill dealing with 
the important question of Irish educa- 
tion next Session. Desirous as I am 
of seeing this question settled, I should 
have been perfectly insane had I parted 
with the bribe by which I hope to 
induce many hon. Gentlemen to agree 
with that Bill. 

(9.52.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that it is not our fault if we 
have not seen the Returns so long since 
promised by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I am inclined to agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that in the 
absence of the Return to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred, an 
exhaustive or even a useful Debate upon 
so difficult, detailed, and complicated a 
question as the Imperial taxation of Ire- 
land can scarcely be had upon this 
occasion. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway has been so 
long awaiting this opportunity of express- 
ing his views that I have no doubt he 
has carefully considered the subject. 
Yet I would invite him to re-consider 
the view that the population of Ireland 
as compared with that of England can 
be made an equitable basis of taxation. 

Coronen NOLAN: I did not say it 
could. 

Mr. SEXTON: But the hon. and 
gallant Member must see that he will 
have to take it both ways; and that if 
population is to be the basis for abate- 
ment, you must make it also the basis 
for taxation. 
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Cotones NOLAN: No, no. 

Mr. SEXTON : Jt would be impossible 
to establish one rule for the basis of taxa- 
tion and another rule for the reduction 
of grants. It is a perfectly conceivable 
thing that a country may be sparsely 
populated, and yet able to bear taxation ; 
and, on the other hand, it is clear that— 
as was the case in Ireland during the 
famine period—a country may be very 
thickly populated, and yet be unable to 
bear any taxation at all. In fact, such 
is the condition of Ireland that the fact 
that there is an extensive population in 
some districts, known as the congested 
districts, so far from being a reason for 
taxation, is rather a reason for relief 
from taxation. If the theory were 
correct that population should be taken 
as the basis of taxation, at the time of 
the Union of Ireland and Great Britain, 
Ireland, which then had 5,000,000 of popu- 
lation, whilst England had only 10,000,000, 
would have been responsible for some- 
thing like one-third or one-fourth of the 
taxation of the United Kingdom. That 
fact alone is sufficient to dispose of the 
theory of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. But I agree with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that it is not just to 
proceed, as the Treasury do year by year, 
in estimating the revenue of Ireland. I 
found from the close and careful study I 
gave last year to the Return of the 7th 
May regarding the incidence of taxation 
that wherever I could light upon any 
ground of presumption that presump- 
tion was upon the side of the more 
powerful partner, the benefit being 
always to England, and the prejudice 
going to Scotland or Ireland. It may 
appear by-and-bye, when we get our 
Committee, that my conclusion is not 
well founded. I hold that the judgment 
of Mr. Giffen is sound. That gentleman 
looked into the matter, and formed the 
opinion that, having regard to the rela- 
tive capacities of the two countries, 
Ireland should pay 4} per cent. of the 
Imperial taxation instead of 9 per cei. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Nolan) appears to think that Ireland 
has lost something by the postponement 
of the education grant, but I can assure 
him that the contrary is the case. If 
the Chief Secretary had dealt with this 
grant in a temporary way, as he himself 
declared it would have been, by way of 
applying it to the Reserve Fund under 
the Land Purchase Act, how would the 
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hon. and gallant Member have” liked 
that ? 

Coroxen NOLAN : I spoke against it: 

Mr. SEXTON: The money would 
havé been lost to Ireland for ever.: I 
am, therefore, glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman postponed dealing with the 
matter untilnext Session. The right hon. 
Gentleman has now pledged himself to 
give the money to free education. He has 
promised to bring in a Bill for the pur- 
pose.’ If) the matter ‘had ‘been’ dealt 
with this'year, we should only have had’ 
the limited: opportunity afforded by the 
Vote in Supply of discussing the ques- 
tion. In that way it would only have 
been possible to raise one Debate. Now, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman has 
bound ‘himself to proceed with the matter 
by means of a Bill. Weshall next year, 
therefore, have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the principle of the right hon. 
Géitleman’s proposal on the Second 
Reading of the measure, and in Com- 
mittee we shall have the opportunity of 
making alternative'suggestions. During 
the progress of the Bill through the House 
the Irish teachers, and those interested in 
education in Iteland, will have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question in all its 
bearings. They will have gained by the 
postponement. Before I sit down I 
would repeat again the disappointment I 
have experienced, owing to the failure 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
carry out his promise to appoint a Select 
Committee to consider the financial rela- 
tions of the three portions*of the United 
Kingdom. He made that promise last 
yearin the Budget Debate, but the rest 
of; that’ Session and the:avhole of the 
present Session have passed, and nothing 
has’ been done. It is no éxcuse’ to say 
that one Welsh Member, or .a‘section' ‘of 


the:‘Welsh Members, desire Wales) to: ‘be’ 


included in the inquiry. When ‘the 
right’ hon. Gentleman assented’ to-the 
inquity he knew very well that it would 
be‘in the. power of any-group of Mem- 
bers, or any one Member, to stop the 
Committee being appointed if the Motion 
were brought on after 12 o’clock at night. 
He should ‘have provided for that: con- 
tingency, and, by not doing so, I niaintain 
that he has not kept his promise. | 
Pending the appointment of the Com- | 
mittee, the right hon. Gentleman has: 
been preparing material for its considera- 
tion when appointed, and some time ago 
he’ promised us that this material 
Mr. Sexton 
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should be submitted to the House. We 
have not yet received it, although we 
have nearly arrived at the last y of: 
the Session. This is probably the last’ 
day on which I shall address the House 
this year, and the last word. I shall’ 

will be to express regret that, in addition © 
to the great and inexcusable delay in the 
appomtment. of the Committee promised 
tiwo years ago by the Chancellorof' the: 
Exchequer, there has been further delay. 
in circulating the information which the 
right hon. Gentleman has obtained on: 


‘the question. 


Mr. W. A: MACDONALD: I regret 
that'an Irish Education Bill has not 
been introduced this Session, so that 
we might have had time to consider 
it'in the recess. The subject is one of 
very great. complexity, many. interests’ 
are involved, and therefore the Bill 
ought ‘to have been. introduced in order 


‘that the country might have had plenty 


of time to consider it before next Session. 
IT understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had pledged himself to give us that 
opportunity. 

*(10:1.) Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, «© St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I have 
only one or two words to say in reply to 
the hon. Member for West Belfast. He 
must be aware that during a great por- 
tion of the Session the Irish Members, 
and others who are specially interested 
in Irish affairs, have been so occupied 
with the Land Purchase Bill that it 
would have been almost impossible 
for them to consider in Committee the 
question of the financial relations be- 
tween the two countries. Since then, 
although there has been a desire 'ex+) 

d to proceed with the inquiry, the 
appointment of the Committee has, as is 
well known, been'frustrated by the a¢tion 
of the Members from Wales. The hon.’ 

Member asks why the Gdvernment have 
not produced: the materials which: have 
been collected’ in:anticipation of ‘the dis-' 
cussion of the subject.. The reason is’ 
that we have thought it wise to wait 
until the Returns can be absolutely 
complete. ‘The materials now collected 
relate to the years 1889-1890 . and» 
1890-1891. We thought it well to 
wait for the information for the year 
1891-1892, which will comprise the re- 
sults of the new census and the Heti- 
mates for the current year. The: infor- 
mation will, therefore, be quite up to 
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date. The Government’ have. desired 
that the Return should be prepared with 
all the impartiality of statisticians, and 
without biasin any direction. .The Re- 


turns will, therefore, be presented, by | 


the Department concerned without the; 
slightest desire .to establish any, par- 
ticular case. 


Coons NOLAN: When will they be || 


presented: ? bob 
Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope in two or 
three days. } 


Question put, ‘atid‘agreed to. 
Bill read a second time; and committed 
for'to-morrow.) §) 9" 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
(No, ; 435.) 
Lords Amendments considered. 


\,Lords Amendments, as far as the 
Amendment, page 2, line 30, agreed to: 


Page 2, line 30, after. “ nuisance,” in-, 
sert— a 

“* And shall be otherwise kept. in conformity 
with the regulations contained in section 
ninety-one, sub-section six, of ‘The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’” 


the next Amendment, disagreed to. 

Page 3, line 4, after “default,” in- 
sert— 

‘*¢4.) This section shall not apply to any 


workshop or workplace to which ‘The Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891,’ applies,” 


the next Amendment, agreed to. 


Amendment, in page 3, after Clause 
5, insert Clause A (Duty of county 
council as to inspection of workshops 
and enforcement of sanitation therein), 
- next. Amendment, read a second 
ime. 


(10.9.); Tut SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT: (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I move 
that the House disagree with this new 
clause, which has reference to the power 
of County Councils to ‘provide for the 


inspection of workshops and the enforee- 


ment of sanitation therein: The Bill 
provides for the inspection of workshops 


by the local sanitary Inspectors, ‘and if} 


the Sanitary Authorities should be remiss 
in performing their duties the Home 
Secretary is. empowered, under Clause 1, 
to send Government Inspectors to do the 
work. » By this new clause it is proposed 
that the unhappy occupier of premises 
used as a workshop shall be worried and 
harried by another set of Inspectors 
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without default on his part. This would, 
in my opinion, be unreasonable and 
vexatious, and, therefore, I hope the 
House will not agree to the clause. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.” 


(10.11.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): So far as T 
have been able to. judge of the 
Debates on this Bill, the sympathies. 
of the Home Secretary have through- 
out ‘beer on ‘the ‘side of the occu- 
piers rather‘than ‘with the unfortunate 
workpeople: ‘The ‘right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument’ is that this clause ‘gives’ 
another authority power to worry and 
harass the occupiers. But as I read it; 


‘'| this *willdnly be done in case of default’ 


on the part of the Local Sanitary Autho- 
rity. ‘I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will remember that this Bill, as it stands, 
places‘the ‘workshops ina less satisfac- 


| tory condition as regards inspection than 


they ‘were ‘before the ‘Bill was’ intro- 
duced.’ Certain classes of shops’ ‘have 
been taken from under the control of the 
Home Office and placed under the Local 
Authority. I admit it is true that the 
Home Office may resume its power over’ 
them, but that will only be done in ex- 
ceptional ‘cases. We want that there 
shall be “some authority over and abové: 
the Local Sanitary Authority. to see that 
the latter doesits duty. The Home Secre- 
tary must remember that his colleague 
the President of the Local Government 
Board has already inserted in his Public 
Health Bill a clause similar to this, 
giving the London County Council con- 
siderable power over the Local Sanitary 
Authorities, and if such a principle is to 
be applied to London, ‘I cannot see'why it 
should not also apply to County Councils 
throughout the Kingdom. “I hope the 
‘House, sympathising withthe unfortunate 
workers in these workshops, who will be 
in a worse position uxider this Bill than 
before its: introduction, will agree ‘to this 
new. clause... ' awk 1 
(10.16.) The House divided ‘—Ayes 
665 Noes 45.—(Div. List,.No. 414.) 
' Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
‘ment in page 6, line 23, agreed to. © 


Amendment, in. page 6, line 23, leave 
out “affected thereby on his or her 
application,” and insert ‘so employed,” 








disagreed to. 
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Page 9, leave out Clause 23, the next 
Amendment, agreed to. 


Page 10, line 7, after “pound,” in- 
sert— 

** Provided always, that in the event of any- 
one who is engaged as an operative in any fac- 
tory or workshop receiving such particulars, 
and subsequently disclosing the same with a 
fraudulent object or for the purpose of gain, 
whether;they be furnished directly to him or to 
a fellow workman, he shall be liable for each 
offence to a fine not exceeding ten pounds,” 


the next Amendment, read a second time. 


(10.24.) Sm H. JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire) : As regards this Amendment, 
it is regarded as an important one by 
the operatives. It springs out of the 
clause which entitles them to receive 
particulars of the work they are about 
to do. In the course of the discussion 
en it, it was pointed out that the infor- 
mation might be sold to a rival em- 
ployer, and trade secrets thereby dis- 
closed. It was suggested that persons 
disclosing information given under the 
power of the clause should be liable to a 
penalty, and the Lords’ clause carries 
out that view. The operatives have no 
objection to it, but they think that a 
person who induces a man to disclose 
the information should also be liable to 
punishment ; that the tempter should be 
punished as well as the tempted. The 
Amendment I intend to propose will 
secure that, and will provide a double 
defence for the employer. We are 
willing to accept the Lords’ Amendment 
if thus amended. 


Coinage 


Amendment proposed to the Lords’ 
Amendment, 


In line 6, after the word “ pounds,’’ to insert 
the words “‘provided also that any one who 
shall solicit or procure a person so engaged in 
any factory to disclose such particulars with 
the object or purpose aforesaid, or shall pay or 
reward such person, or shall cause such person 
to be paid or rewarded for so disclosing such 
particulars, shall be guilty of an offence, and 
shall be liable for each offence to a fine not 
exceeding £10.”—(Sir H. James.) 


(10.26.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
I hope that the Government will assent 
to this Amendment. . 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Agreed. I en- 
tirely assent to the principle that the 
briber as well as the bribed ought to be 
punished. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Lords’ 
agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, 
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Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up 
Reasons to be assigned to the Lords for 
disagreeing with certain of the Amend- 
ments made by the Lords,”—Mr. Secre- 
tary Matthews, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. 
Ritchie, Sir Henry James, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, and Mr. Jackson:—To with- 
draw immediately. 

Ordered, That Three be the Quorum. 


COINAGE BILL.—(No. 375.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


*(10.31.) Mr. MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): Although I 
take a great interest in this currency 
question, I do not propose at this ad- 
vanced period of the Session to occupy 
the time of the House with any length- 
ened observations. When the Bill was 
introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during the last hour on a 
Wednesday there was no opportunity 
for discussing it, and on the Motion 
for the Second Reading I was induced 
to abstain from speaking on the pro- 
mise that an opportunity should be 
afforded me on the Third Reading. But 
a criticism of it cannot be so effective 
at a stage when its passing is a fore- 
gone conclusion. This is a rermissive 
Bill, the operation of which will take a 
long time, and it may be that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer next Session 
will bring in a complete measure with 
regard to the currency which will 
materially affect this Bill and satisfy my 
friends in the City. I am very dis- 
appointed with this Bill, and so are my 
City friends ; its introduction has been 
greatly delayed on the understanding 
that it was to be a comprehensive 
measure of currency reform ; and this 
Bill in no way answers our expectations. 
Although it has been under the con- 
sideration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for years it is a meagre Bill, 
not at all worthy of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with a commercial education. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
at Leeds produced the belief that we 
were to have an immediate issue of 
£1 notes to save the wear of gold and 
to provide a reserve of gold, so that we 
might not in future incur obligation to 
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the Bank of France or the Russian Go- 
vernment. I do not complain of the 
borrowing of gold from the Bank of 
France ; it was an act of reciprocity, for 
30 years ago the operation was reversed, 
and the Bank of England lent the Bank 
of France two millions gold. But I do 
not think we should have asked the 
Russian Government a favour we should 
hardly venture to reciprocate. If we 
had had an issue of £1 notes we should 
have avoided incurring these humiliating 
obligations. I was afraid from his Leeds 
speech that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have gone to the other 
extreme, and would have issued 10s. 
notes based on silver, and I am glad 
that the idea of issuing notes against 
silver has been abandoned. The only 
argument against one pound notes is the 
bogey of forgery, which is hardly worth 
attention. Four years ago I sent the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer a German 
twenty mark note which had never been 
forged, and inquiries I made the other 
day show that it has not since then been 
forged. I think, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman would have done well 
to have included in this Bill a provision 


for the issue of one pound notes, for it 
would have created a reserve of gold and 
been a protection to the commercial 
community. I havealsoshown the right 
hon. Gentleman that the notes could 
be issued ata cost of ld., or £4,000 a 
year for 5,000,000, the duration of a note 
being five years. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Ido 
not think that these remarks have any- 
thing todo with a Bill for renovating 
the gold coinage. 

*Mr. MONTAGU: Of course, Sir, I 
bow to your ruling at once. But I 
desire to point out that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has raised the alarm 
with regard to the gold reserve and has 
done nothing to provide a remedy. To 
my mind the Bill is entirely unsatis- 
factory, because it provides no remedy 
for existing defects; neither does it 
provide for future deterioration. No 
provision is made for keeping our 
currency in proper order. It does not 
alter our system of coining gold without 
charge, while all other countries make a 
small charge for mintage. A charge of 
even a halfpenny on the sovereign would 
prevent many millions of gold coin from 
being melted down and the selection of 
the heavy pieces for melting, which 


{Aveusr 3, 1891} 
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means the survival of the most unfit. 
When he introduced his Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman said there was a mint 
charge of about 14d. an oz., but that is 
not a charge for mintage: it is merely 
to prevent the loss of interest. A man 
may take a bar of gold of the weight of 
100 sovereigns to the Mint, and receive 
100 sovereigns for it, and then melt them 
down and take the bar to the Mint, so that 
the Mint loses by each operation. I have 
known a large quantity of heavy 
sovereigns to be melted down in order to 
provide gold for exportation. If there 
were @ small min charged it would 
frequently divert a drain of gold from 
this country to the Continent. Again, 
this Bill does not abolish the absurd 
system of requiring every one to cut light 
gold. Of course, that provision must be 
suspended during the operation of this 
Bill. When the Bill was introduced in 
regard to pre-Victorian sovereigns I 
suggested that this law should be 
abolished, because it was universally 
disregarded. Iam told that even the 
Bank of England has not cut light 
sovereigns during the present year. 
If we had a small charge for mintage the 
Bank of England could be authorised to 
keep up the circulation continuously 
by the withdrawal of all light 
gold, thus maintaining the currency 
in proper order. I fear with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that it will 
take a long time to get the light gold 
out of circulation while the public know 
that light gold will be received at the 
Bank at its full value, and I would 
suggest that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should call in first the Vic- 
torian sovereigns that are without 
the beautiful George and Dragon re- 
verse, and which constitute about nine- 
tenths of the light gold. When I pro- 
posed in Committee that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should increase the 
weight of our half-sovereigns by one 

in, he produced a Report to the 
effect that the advantage would be very 
small, and would not be reaped for 150 
years. I thought that an exaggerated 
statement at the time, and inquiries 
since made have amply confirmed my 
view. I want the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider whether, before 
completing this enormous operation in 
recoining, he will not take the advice of 
experts as to various improvements in 
the currency, and at the same time 
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issne £1 notes, as he will never have a 
better opportunity that when light: gold 
is: sent an; tovissué £1: notes -against 
them: ?:Thiso is;: I know, a ‘teehnieal 
and I regret: that ‘the sugges- 
tions I have: pressed:on the right:hon. 
Gentleman: year’ after’ — moved ey 
been aceepted and acte 
110.452) ven aran ATKINSON. (B. N (Boston) 


The chou’ Member*for Whitechapel has |. «Page 


addressed ‘the :House-as an‘éxpert -on | 
this subject, antl nobody-haés listened: to 
himi;:> That: cdnteyto my amind the 
factitlit 500 ‘ontof the 670 «Mémbers 
of: this) House: donot: understand : the 
subject on which the hon. Member -has 
just, ‘spoken.:*' ~The » Chancellor: of the 
Fachiogwett ought: to bein’ thé ‘House. 
Gf-it is not worth: his:while to defend 
his! Bill in: the: House, it issnot worth 
our while as‘Membets to ‘pass ‘iti Task 
the House to signify their disapproval 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s absence 
by refusing -to pass his Bill... I»shall 
take: a Division on the Bill if/my hon. 
Friend opposite does nét. ~I consider 
the measure very:¢rude,: and think the 
eriticisms of: the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site: are founded on >rightand. justice, 
and, therefore, I shall support the hon. 
Gentleman and vote against the Bill. 
I have been for 27 years the Chairman 
of a prosperous bank, and: I say: that if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. does 
not think ‘it worthhis while to defend 
his Bill he is deserving of defeat; and I 
shall help to inflict it on him: 

*Mr. MONTAGU : May’I explain that’ 
I have no desire to oppose the patenge 
of ‘the Bill? “ 

Mr. ATKINSON: But I have. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


_ PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) BILL, 
(No. 434.) 
Lords’ Amendments considered: 


Amendment, as far as the Amendment, 
page 11, line 30, to leave out (“cow- 
keeper,”) agreed to. 


Page 11, line 30, leave out (“ cow- 
keeper,”) the next Amendment, read a. 
second time. 


(10.51.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I cannot understand why 
the word “cowkeeper” should be left 
out.’ Surely there are cowkeepers who 
are not dairymen. 
Mr. Montagu 
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*Tue PRESIDENT. or: tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrreuiz, 
Tower Hamlets,: St. Géorge’s): The 
word) is-tinnetessary,” because : in the 
Definition: Olause ‘the word ““dairyman ? 
is held to include dowkeépers::{! ¢1!4 hae 
> Aménd ment agreed! ‘to, v7" corel Io 
., Further Amendments nittedh is a oe 
18,.-lime,. 5, after (:‘ district, my 
insert (“and the giving. of. sufficient 
notice of the times appointed; for sch 
removal, cleansing out, and emptying ”), 
the mech Amendment. Toad ‘@ second 
time, posto 
€10. 4): Mi PICK ERSGILL : tixd 
should: like’ to -calli-attention”! to» the 
additional obligation: imposed dh the 
Sanitary’ Amthority,» coupled: we iia 
penalty of £206 it is not: 
by: upon them the duty of ivi 
notice of the time at which'refuse wo 
be removed. I think no Sacouitendenite 
has resulted: from the absence ofi such 
notice ; and as the proposed penalty is»a 
considerable one, I think we ought to 
have reasons for the alteration. . 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, \N.) : The 
question is, what is meant by “ rigeerrgni' 
notice ° Por i 

Mr. MORTON, (Peterborough): 
should like to say with regard to this i 
have a letter to the effect that if the duty 
is imposed of giving notice of the exact 
time the cart will call for the refuse it 
will, be impossible for the Sanitary 
Authority to comply with the obligation 
cast upon them. They cannot state the 
exact -hour or minute of calling.’ I 
| therefore hope the Government will not 
insist on this clause, since!it will only 


i inflict immense inconvenience on the 


. dete | authorities. 
Bill,read the third time, and passed.. | 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &e.):: 
I am opposed altogether to treating the 


| Sanitary Authority as a ‘criminal, and 


therefore object to any extension of that 
principle. 

“Mr: RITCHIE: I - have ‘vented 
many complaints as to the neglect of the 
Sanitary Authorities to empty dustbins. 
I think it is only reasonable that the 
Sanitary Authority shall give~ proper 
notice of the time of the periodical visits 
for the purpose of removing refuse. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
It appears to me that this is an attempt 
to put Local Authorities in leading 
strings. Certain noble Lords who come 





to London fora part of the year and give 
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t balls, the, refuse of which: fills 
their dustbins, seem to think that’ the 
London Vestries should empty th 
dustbins at any moment they may fe 
called upon to do so, however incon- 
venient it may be. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. . 
Further Amendments agreed to. 


Page 23, leave out Clause 41, and 
insert Clause B— 
(Improper construction or repair of water: 

closet or drain.) 

“(a.) If a water-closet or drain is so con- 
structed or repaired as to be a nuisance or 
injurious or dangerous’ to health, the person! 
-who undertook or executed such constructi 
or.repair shall, unless he. shows that such con- 
struction.-or repair was not due to any wilful 
act, neglect, or default, be liable to a fine not 
exceeding twenty pounds. 

Provided that where a person is charged 
~with an offence under this section ‘he shall: be 
entitled, upon information duly laid by, himj 
to have.any other person, being his agent, 
“want, or workman, whom he charges as the 
actual offender, brought before the coutt at tha 
time appointed for hearing the charge, and if he 
proves to the satisfaction ofthe court that he 
had used due diligence toprevent the commis- 
sion of the offence, and that the said other 
person, committed the offence without his 
knowledge, consent,’ or connivance, he shall 
be exempt from any fine, and thé said other 
person may be summarily convicted of-the 
offence,” 


the next Amendment, read a soond 
time. 


(11.5.) Mr. CREMER. (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): I cannot: help thinking 
that the Amendment the Lords have 
adopted will practically destroy. the 
character of the clause which was agreed 
to by the Committee upstairs, and also, 
by the House on the Third Reading of 
the Bill. The object of that clause was 
to impose a penalty upon the real 
culprits ;' to. protect. the owner: and 
occupier from being unjustly fined when 
they have been guilty:of no offence. It, 
frequently, happens that owners and 
occupiers: are, held msible. for the 
insanitary condition of their dwellings 
when the real culprit is the builder or 
his workman. The owner and occupier 
muy engage a man whom they regard as 
a respectable builder, and pay him a 
good sum of money for putting down 
drains or repairing closets, and yet the 
work may be imperfectly done and 
shamefully scamped. Blind drains may 
be put down, or pipes may be laid down 
with dry joints, with the consequence 


{ 
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that the re who live in the house are 


subjected: to very anhealthy conditions. 
For ‘this ‘state of things the owner and 
occupier are held responsible. *: The 


clétse, as it left this House, would ‘have 
exonerated the owner and occupier, and 
‘| have placed the ‘responsibility’ én «the 
‘| real shoulders : it would’ have. punished 
|} the dishonest builder or workman wito 


performed work: of the description’ I 
have referred to. .The clause, as amended 
by the Lords, will -practically'’tiake ‘it 


‘impossible to fix the blame’ upon ' the 


man, or men, who were the authors of 
the mischief. The words of the Lords’ 
Amendment are—“ Unless heshows that 
such construction or repair was not due 
to any wilful act, neglect. or default.” 


‘Those words will lead to'great contention 


before the tribunal; indeed; it will be 
next to impossiblé ‘to prove that the 
builder has been guilty of such: wilful 
neglect or default. 1; therefore, beg to 


“| wove the omission “of the words T 25 


just quoted. 
Amendment proposed, in Jine. 3 to 


‘leave out from the word. “ shall, ” to the 


word “be,” in line 5.—(Mr. Cremer. ) 


Question . proposed, That: the. words 
proposed to be left out stand part of .the 
Amendment.” 


‘*Tae PRESIDENT: ov «THE SLOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr: Rircurr, 
‘|Tower Hamlets, «St. George’s) : The 
hon. Gentleman will remember, and the 
House .may perhaps remember,’ that 
wher this clause was introduced into the 
Bill on the Report stage I agreed to the 
clause, but said I thought it was ‘of 
too: drastic a character, and T reserved 
to myself the power in another place of 
altering its terms. Iam bound to say I 
think there ought to be some penalty 
attached to the persons who perform 
their work negligently or carelessly; in 
such a way as to be injurious to:public 
health. The clause, as it'comes from the 
Honse of Lords, proposes that ‘any per- 
son who undertakes(work and does it 
imperfectly shall be liable to a penalty 
unless he can show that the defective 
work is not due to any default or‘ negli- 
gence of the workman. Surely the House 
will not be prepared to go beyond that. 

Sir G. GAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, 


&c.): The right hon. Gentleman has 
altogether omitted to allude to the 


word “wilful.” If there is wilful 
neglect or default a fine ought to be im- 
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. I agree with my hon. Friend 
that the effect of the Lords’ Amend- 
ment is to destroy the object of the 
clause. 

*Mr. T.H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.): 
I hope my hon. Friend who has moved 
the Amendment will be content with 
the clause as it has come from the Lords, 
which I think practically carries out 
what he desires. The Bill as it left this 
House was not quite fair to the builder. 
A builder acts according to the plans 
and instructions of an architect, and 
it would be monstrous to inflict on the 
builder carrying out plans that are not 
well designed the consequences of con- 
structing drains according to those plans, 
but which turn out to be unsatisfactory. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): But 
in 99 cases out of 100 there is no plan 
at all: the builder does the work with- 
out any instructions from anybody. My 
experience in London causes me to 
believe that this clause will not be a bit 
of good unless you make it as drastic 
and as harsh as you can. 

Mr.GAINSFORD BRUCE (Finsbury, 
Holborn): It has never been the 
policy of our law to make an accidental 
act a criminal offence. All the clause 
says is that although thé onus of proof 
is on the builder, if he is able to show 
that the act has not been done wilfully 
or intentionally he shall not be liable to 
afine. Surely that is reasonable. It is 
quite possible to make a law that is so 
harsh that it cannot be enforced. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): My 
hon. and learned Friend talks about a 
mar accidentally constructing a defective 
drain. If aman does that he is not fit to 
be a builder. I trust the House will 
remember that the punishment is not 
that of imprisonment, but of a fine 
not exceeding £20. I think we can 
trust our Magistrates to use the power 
properly, and not to impose £20 or any 
but a nominal fine in trivial cases. 

(11.15.) The House divided : — Ayes 
73; Noes 30.—(Div. List, No. 415.) 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 

Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 28, line 3, agreed to. 

Page 28, line 3, at the end of Clause 
46, add— 


“ (8.) Where a person has in his possession 
any article which is unsound or unwholesome 
or unfit for the food of man, he may, by 


written notice to the sanitary authority, speci- { 


Sir G. Campbell 
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fying such article, and containing a sufficient 
identification of it, request its removal, and 
the sanitary authority shall cause it to be re- 
moved as if it were trade refuse,” 

the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


(11.25.) Mr. KELLY: As the House 
knows, there is no more difficult question 
than that of diseased meat. No one 
wishes to shelter a man who gells or 
exposes for sale diseased meat, but, on 
the other hand, I am sure the House 
will like to draw a distinction between 
@ person who wishes to sell diseased 
meat and the unfortunate person who 
happens to find himself in possession of 
unsound meat. The clause provides 
that when found unwholesome food may 
be removed as if it were trade refuse. 
I submit that when a man gives notice 
that he has an unsound article, and has 
no intention whatever of selling it or 
exposing it forsale, he should be relieved 
from the unhappy consequences of having 
the food removed by the Sanitary Autho- 
rity. I invite the House to remember 
that the fact of being summoned before 
a Magistrate and having the case re- 
ported in the newspapers is a far greater 
punishment on a tradesman than the in- 
fliction of a fine. I therefore beg to 
move to add to the Lords Amendment— 

‘* And any person who shall have duly given 
such notice and made such request shall not 
be liable to conviction under this Act.” 

Amendment proposed to Lords Amend- 
ment, at the end thereof, to add the 
words— 

“ And any person who shall have duly given 
such notice, and made such request, shall not 
be liable to conviction under this Act.””—(Mr. 
Kelly.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


*(11.30.) Mr. RITCHIE: I hope the 
House will not adopt the somewhat 
dangerous course suggested by the 
Amendment. It is, I think, right and 
proper to give protection to a tradesman, 
who finds himself, by stress of weather 
or from any other cause beyond his 
control, in possession of food he thinks 
unwholesome, by enabling him to give 
notice at once to the Sanitary Au- 
thority to remove it; but, on the 
other hand, I think it is going too far to 
say that this notice shall be a bar to all 
prosecution. It is for the Magistrate 
before whom the tradesman may be 
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is a bond fide notice, and should be a 
protection against proceedings. I cannot 
conceive, unless the circumstances are of 
a suspicious nature, that the Sanitary 
Authority would ever institute proceed- 
ings; but there might be a colourable 
notice given, which, in the opinion of 
the Sanitary Authority, is not bond fide, 
and then the person ought to be liable 
to be summoned before a Magistrate to 
give some further explanation of the 
circumstances under which he was in 
possession of the unsound food. 

*(11.32.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that a tradesman who has meat 
which has gone bad, and who has given 
notice of this, should not be liable to a 
summons. If the right hon. Gentleman 
does not desire thdt there should be 
proceedings taken in sach a case, then I 
do not see the harm of inserting the 
Amendment. It might perhaps be 


qualified by stating that the notice shall 
be bond fide, or some such qualification 
might be introduced. I quite see the 
force of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
objection that the notice may not be 


bond fide, and may be given by a 
tradesman designedly ; but, at the same 
time, the clause as it stands might be 
worked very harshly against a trades- 
man who, by no fault of his own, may 
have unwholesome meat upon his 
premises, and who would be only too 
glad to get rid of it. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): If a 
person has unwholesome meat on his 
premises, and is quite innocent in re- 
gard to it, then he has a perfect defence, 
and will not be mulcted in penalties ; but 
if you add these words, then the person 
who has the food on his premises with 
design may escape penalties by such a 
clause as this would be, with the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member added, and 
justice will not reach him. Iam quite 
sure that if you wish to make the Act 
deterrent you must be extremely severe 
in dealing with cases of possession of un- 
sound food; and I hope the House will 
not agree to this Amendment, which 
I am sure would prejudice the course 
of justice. 

(11.34.) Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE: 
If there is no intention to punish a man 
who in a bond fide manner complies with 
the Act, why not say so in the Act? 
What possible objection can there be to 
doing so? If that is the intention of the 

L. CCCLVI. [ramp szris.] 
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Lords’ Amendment why not express it? 
There is an idea that the Amendment 
includes diseased meat, but that is not so ; 
it refers solely to unsound or unwhole- 
some food. Let me point out the hard- 
ship to a dealerin hot weather. He has 
food not diseased and perfectly whole- 
some to-night ; he puts it in his safe, and 
to-morrow morning it is found to be un- 
sound and unwholesome. That is no 
fault of his ; and yet by virtue of the Act 
he will be liable toa penalty, not because 
he has exposed the article for sale, but 
because it is found on his premises in his 
safe. A case of the kind occurred the 
other day, and is now under appeal. 
Surely if a man gives notice at once to 
the Sanitary Authority he should not be 
liable to any penalty, and if that is the 
intention, what is the objection to saying 
so? Itis a reasonable Amendment; it 
is the only sense in which public opinion, 
Iam sure, will sanction the clause being 
enforced. 

(11.36.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: The 
proposed Amendment will leave the 
matter exactly where it is. It simply 
amounts to this: That an offence is to be 
punished with a penalty to which a man 
is not liable if he has not committed the 
offence. But it isa very different thing 
to say that when a man knows he is 
going to be prosecuted he shall be 
allowed to rush off, and, by giving 
notice, escape the infliction of a penalty. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Lords Amendment agreed to. 


Page 28, after Clause 48, insert Clause 
B (Cleansing of cisterns), the next 
Amendment, amended, and agreed to. 

Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 37, line 28, agreed to. 


Page 37, line 28, after “ authority,” 
insert— 

‘‘When the Sanitary Authority have disin- 
fected any house, part of a house, or article 
under the provisions of this section they shall 
compensate the master or owner of such house, 
or part of a house, or the owner of such article, 
for any unnecessary damage thereby caused to 
such house, part of a house, or article; and 
when the authority destroy any article under 
this section they shall compensate the owner 
thereof; and the amount of any such compensa- 
tion shall be recoverable in a Petty Sessional 
Court,” 


the next Amendment, amended, and 
agreed to. 
Amendments, as far as the Amendment 
in page 37, line 41, inclusive, agreed to, 
2T 
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A Consequential Amendment made to 
the Bill. 


Amendments, as far as the Amend- 
ment in page 39, line 13, agreed to. 


Page 39, line 13, leave out from “ any,” 
to the end of the Clause, and insert— 


“ Dangerous infectious disease, or for a 
person suffering from any such disease to enter 
any public conveyance, and if he does so he 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding ten 
pounds ; and if any person so suffering is con- 
.veyed in any public conveyance, the owner and 
‘driver thereof, as soon as it comes to his 
knowledge, shall cause such conveyance to be 
disinfected, and if he fails so to do he shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds, and 
the owner or driver of such conveyance shall 
be entitled to recover in a summary manner 
from the person so conveyed by him, or from 
the person causing that person to be so con- 
veyed, a sum sufficient to cover any loss and 
expense incurred by him in connection with 
such disinfection,” 


the next Amendment, amended, and 
agreed to. 


Amendments as far as Amendment, 
page 42, after Clause 76, insert Clause 
C., agreed to. 


Page 42, after Clause 76, to insert 
the following Clause C. :— 

(Recovery of cost of maintenance of non-infec- 
tious patient in hospital 42 & 43 Vict, 
c. 54,8. 15. [Cf. 38 & 39, Vict. c. 33, s. 12.]) 
“©, Any expenses incurred by a sanitary 

authority in maintaining in a_ hospital 

(whether or not belonging to that authority) a 
atient who is not a pauper, and is not suffering 

hom a dangerous infectious disease, shall be a 

simple contract debt due to the sanitary 

authority from that patient, or from any per- 
son liable by law to maintain him, but pro- 
ceedings for its recovery shall not be com- 
menced after the expiration of six months 
from the discharge of the patient, or if he dies 
in such hospital from the date of his death,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 

(11.45.) Mz. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I am sorry that the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to agree with 
this Amendment. It really raises again 
a question which was thoroughly dis- 
cussed upstairs and in the House, and 
on both occasions a most decisive opinion 
against the clause wasarrived at. There 
was no point upon which we were more 
unanimous than that in the public 
interest it is necessary, so far as it is 
possible, to isolate in hospitals persons 
suffering from infectious diseases. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: That is wae the 
clause does. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: Yes; but the 
difficulty is to get people into the 
hospitals, and this clause provides that a 
person shall be liable (or his representa- 
tive) for maintenance. But the right 
hon. Gentleman will say, ‘‘ Not if the 
patient is suffering from an infectious 
disease.” Then the clause is unsatis- 
factory, for a reason he has _ himself 
given. Asa matter of fact, a Sanitary 
Authority does only establish a hospital 
for infectious diseases, so there is no 
necessity for the clause, and it may 
have a mischievous effect, raising an 
element of uncertainty as to whether the 
person maintained in the hospital was 
really suffering from an infectious 
disease. I hope, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman will omit the clause. 

*(11.47.) Mr. RITCHIE: No, I can- 
not do that. When this point was raised 
before there was a general assent, and J 
think a special assent on the part of the 
hon. Gentleman, to the proposition that 
cases of infectious disease should be re- 
moved to the hospital. There is no 
reason for the clause so long as hospitals 
for infectious diseases are alone provided 
by the Sanitary Authority ; but the time 
may come when the Sanitary Authority 
may find it expedient to provide hos- 
pitals for the inhabitants of the district 
for other than infectious diseases, and 
then the payment for the maintenance 
of the patient will be only reasonable. 

Amendment agreed to, as amended. 


Amendments as far as page 56, line 
34, agreed to. 


Page 56, line 34, after “only,” insert 
“‘and— 

‘“‘(d.) A sanitary inspector ‘appointed after 
the first day of January one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five shall be holder of a 
certificate either of the Sanitary Institute or of 
such other body as the Local Government Board 
may from time to time approve, that he has by 
examination shown himself competent for such 
office, or shall have been, during three consecu- 
tive years preceding the year one,thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five, a sanitary inspector or 
inspector of nuisances of a district in London, 
or of an urban sanitary district out of London 


containing according to the last published census 


a population of notless than twenty thousand 
inhabitants,” 


the next Amendment, read a second time, 

Amendment proposed to the Lords’ 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
“either of the sanitary institute or.”— 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
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(11.57.) Mr. KELLY: The House 
will now see that the Sanitary Inspector 
is to be the holder of a certificate from 
such a body as the Local Government 
Board may approve. The Amendment 
which has been moved leaves matters 
precisely where they are, because 
nobody, I believe, can get a certifi- 
cate except through the Sanitary 
Institute; and this body, it seems 
to me, is merely an association of 
faddists and amateurs. There is a Coun- 
qil, but it cannot be pretended that the 
Council understand all the details of 
sanitary work and inspection. There 
are alternate requirements for the 
appointment of Inspector. He must 
have been engaged for three years 
either as an Inspector in London, or in 
an urban district of “20,000 inhabitants. 
But why this limitation? Why is a 
Sanitary Authority to be deprived of the 
service of an efficient practical man be- 
cause his qualifications do not comply 
with these conditions? There may be a 
most eflicient man in a small town, or 
an inefficient man in a larger town. Why 
should the Local Authority be so ham- 
pered in their choice? 

*Sir W. GUYER HUNTER (Hackney, 
Central): I must say I am amazed at the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, who has had the audacity 
to call members of the Council of the Sani- 
tary Institute ‘amateurs and faddists.” 
I would inform him that the Council of 
the Sanitary Institute is composed of 
some of the leading sanitarians of the 
country. When I mention the name of 
Sir Douglas Galton as the Chairman 
of that Council, I think I say enough to 
show that this body, instead of being a 
body of faddists and amateurs, is one of 
the most eminent Sanitary Authorities 
in the world. To show how popular it 
is, I need only say that 307 candidates 
have applied in one year for the certifi- 
cate of the Institute; and that 22 of the 
Sanitary Authorities of the Metropolis, 
and 54 of the provincial Sanitary Autho- 
rities, insist on their Inspectors having 
the certificate of the Institute. This is 
going on increasing every year. And I 
would call the attention of the hon. 
Member who preceded me to the fact 
that the Sanitary Authority of Camber- 
well, his own constituency, have decided 
that their Inspector shall hold the certifi- 
cate of the Institute. 
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Mr. KELLY: That Inspector until 

recently was a messenger in the City. 

*(12.5.) Sm W. GUYER HUNTER: 
All'the more reason why these certificates 
should be required. We do not want mes- 
sengers as Sanitary Inspectors. But I 
do not want tosay more. I have, I think, 
said quite enough to show the absurdity 
of the position of the hon. Member for 
Camberwell. 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey): The hon. Member for Hackney 
may be right that the Sanitary Institute 
is not an association of amateurs and 
faddists ; but he cannot deny that it isa 
private venture society, and that it 
would not be fitting for us to endow it 
in the way proposed. This clause is to be 
objected to on many grounds, especially 
because, after 1895, you will shut out 
from qualification for the post of Sanitary 
Inspector the persons experienced in the 
work of.sanitation in our large towns— 
and it must be remembered that experi- 
ence earned in towns of over 25,000 
inhabitants is of no common order, while, 
on the other hand, qualification by 
education is very doubtfuland insufficient. 
No proper facilities exist for teaching 
sdnitation, nor is there at present any 
body for examining. Therefore, I think 
the clause should stand as it is. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I think the 
House should hesitate before passing this 
clause, because it creates a strict mono- 


poly with reference to an existing « 


occupation. It gives a monopoly to 
existing sanitary officers, and provides 
that all future sanitary officers shall pass 
an examination before some body not at 
present constituted. It places these 
occupations entirely in the hands of the 
Local Government Board. The Local 
Government Board may authorise the 
Sanitary Institute to hold these exami- 
nations, or may authorise some other 
body. It seems to me that to pass in 
this general Act of Parliament a clause 
creating this monopoly would be a very 
hasty proceeding. I yield to no man in 
this House in my desire to see capable 
and efficient men discharging this duty, 
I do not think the Vestry of Camberwell 
have displayed very much judgment in 
selecting a man for this position of 
Sanitary Inspector, who, from his ante- 
cedents,- would probably not be the 
most suitable person to discharge the 
duties, but it would be rather hard 
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because one Vestry may have chosen a 
man with unsuitable antecedents to 
jump to the extreme of creating a 
monopoly in reference to this occupa- 
tion. It is true that the clause says 
that this stipulation shall not come 
into force until the year 1895, but the 
clause refers back three years, so that 
after the expiration of a year from now 
no one will be able in the future to be 
come a Sanitary Inspector unless he 
has been before 1892 discharging such 
duties or passes an examination before 
some body to be appointed by the 
Local Government Board. I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board has in his mind the 
creation of any particular examining 
and certifying body. If he has not, I 
presume he will hand over these exami- 
nations to the Sanitary Institute. Well, 
I have great respect for the Sanitary 
Institute. I believe it is a very im- 
portant body, but before conferring on it 
virtually a charter and monopoly—the 
power cf creating an exclusive occupa- 
tion of this kind—I think we should 
make some inquiries and give the 
matter very serious consideration. Hf 
we are to create a new monopoly of 
occupation, I think we should very care- 
fully consider the examining body and 
the subjects in which the persons are to 
be examined, the fees to be charged for 
the examination, and the certificates 
which are to be given, and we should 
lay down the full conditions of the 
employment. I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of objecting to sanitary officers 
being examined, but I do object to a 
clause being put in this Bill (a general 
Public Health Bill) which has the in- 
direct effect of giving a monopoly of 
employment to the Sanitary Institute, 
or any other body that the Local Govern- 
ment Board chooses tocreate. I venture 
to say that this clause should not be 
accepted, and that the subject it deals 
with should be reserved for a separate 
Act of Parliament 

Mr. WEBSTER: I would point out 
that a clause very similar to this was 
carefully considered by the Committee 
upstairs and was rejected, on the 
ground that it would limit Local 
Authorities in their choice of Inspectors. 
I should also like to ask this—no 
doubt the Sanitary Institute isan im- 

Mr. T. H Bolton 
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portant body, and many of the individuals 
examined by it are useful sanitary 
officers, but is not the Institute a self- 
elected body? - I think we should err 
if we were to give to such a body autho- 
rity to appoint the Sanitary Inspectors 
throughout the whole of the Metropolis. 

(12.20.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): So far as 1 can follow most 
hon. Members who have spoken, there 
is nothing to be said against the Sani- 
tary Institute. I think the more we 
endeavour tosafeguard the health of the 
public by paying attention to sanitation 
the better; and if you have a Sanitary 
Institute, why not avail yourself of its 
services? The name of the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Sir Guyer Hunter) in 
association with the Sanitary Institute is 
a sufficient guarantee of the importance 
of that Institution, though the hon. 
Member does sit on the other side of the 
House. Nothing that has been said in 
my estimation undermines the Institute ; 
accordingly, I think this proposal a very 
reasonable one. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL: I would point 
out that the principle of this proposal has 
already been adopted in several local 
Acts. As to the experience of two years 
it is only in precise harmony with a 
clause passed in the Local Government 
Act of 1888. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendment, 
agreed to. 
Further Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


Page 61, line 24, leave out Sub-sec- 
tion (3) and insert— 

‘* (3.) Where some only of the persons by 
whose act or default any nuisance has been 
caused have been proceeded against under this 
Act, they shall be entitled to recover ina 
summary manner from the other persons who 
were not proceeded against a proportionate 
part of the costs of and incidental to such pro- 
ceedings and abating such nuisance, and of 
any fine and costs ordered to be paid by the 
court in such proceedings,” 


the next Amendment, read a second time. 


Question proposed, “That this House 
doth agree with the Lords in the said 
Amendment.” 

(12.22.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: At this 
hour of the night I will not divide 
against this Amendment, but I must say 
it appears to me to be of a very objec- 
tionable character. The Amendment 
in the most light-hearted way runs a 


as amended, 
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tilt directly against what I may call the 
very remarkable legal doctrine tliat con- 
tribution cannot be claimed between 
wrong doers. Suppose in the case of 
two owners of insanitary property one is 
prosecuted and fined, you allow him, 
although he may be the more guilty of 
the two, to use the medium ofa Court of 
Law toobtain a contribution from the 
other wrongdoer. That, I think, is a 
scandalous innovation in the common 
law doctrine that contribution cannot 
be claimed between two wrongdoers. 
There is a second alteration in the 
Amendment, which gives power to re- 
cover the contribution in a summary 
way. I think that is objectionable, 
because its effect will be to throw a large 
amount of difficult and delicate busi- 
ness on the already overburdened 
shoulders of the Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates. I think that is a matter 
to which the attention of the Home 
Secretary might very well be called. 
*(12.25.) Mr. RITCHIE: There are 
many cases in which the party proceeded 
against is really the least guilty—has, in 
fact, only the most remote liability—and 
I think it hard to say that under no eir- 
cumstances shall the real offender be 
proceeded against for at least some por- 
tion of the damage or loss suffered. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I admit the 
reasonableness of the case put by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but my objection 
is to the sweeping nature of the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Lords’ Amendments 


agreed to. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
(No. 435.) 
Reasons for disagreeing to Lords’ 
Amendments reported, and agreed to ; 
to be communicated to the Lords. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
BILL.—(No. 433.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL [LORDS].—(No. 293.) 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Amendment to Second Reading 

[29th July], read. 
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*(12.29.) Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford 
University): I wish that the Govern- 
ment had had sufficient determination 
to press the Bill to a Second Reading. 
It would have been carried almost: 
without objection, because the opposition 
comes from a few hon. Members who 
I can scarcely believe would have ven- 
tured to vote against it. The Bill raises 
no points of religious controversy, but 
merely deals with questions of morality 
and decency. I do not believe that the 
Nonconformists as a body oppose such a 
Bill, and I hope that the Government 
will introduce it again at the beginning 
of next Session. I very much regret that 
another six months will have to elapse 
without a Bill of this kind being passed. 
I do not believe it is opposed by any con- 
siderable section of Nonconformists. In- 
deed, I think the opposition to the Bill 
is fragmentary and infinitesimal ; it is a 
slur and a slander on Nonconformists to 
say that they refuse to give the Church 
of England this reasonable and moderate 
protection against a small but very 
obnoxious class of offenders in its ranks. 
In the name of religion, in the name of 
the clergy, and in the name of all who 
desire the protection of the Church, and 
I may add thewhole community, from in- 
decency and immorality of this kind, I 
earnestly protest against the withdrawal 
of this Bill. 


(12.32.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): Iam afraid that the Government, 
out of deference to the wishes of the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, postponed this Bill so often 
that at last it became an impossibility to 
pass it. I look upon the loss of the first 
four clauses of this Bill as little short of 
a national misfortune. Nonconformist 
ministers, like the clergy, agree that 
immorality on the part of a clergy- 
man is a blow against religion and 
against their faith, and a more cruel 
slander upon them was never uttered 
than when the hon. Member for Glamor- 
ganshire declared that they wished to 
maintain immorality in the Church of 
England as a lever for the Disestablish- 
ment movement. In conclusion, I ask 
the Government for the fullest and 
amplest pledge that the measure will 
again be brought forward early next 
Session and passed, whatever sacrifices 
may be necessary. 
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*Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I can assure my hon. 
Friends behind me that the Government 
regret extremely that they have not been 
able to carry this Bill. But all who are 
acquainted with the ways of the House 
must know that at the end of the Session 
it would be impossible to carry it in face 
of the opposition of a few gentlemen, 
chiefly from Wales. It is a matter of 
astonishment that they, in the face of 
the general feeling with regard to this 
Bill, should have thought it worth while 
to oppose the first four clauses, which 
commend themselves to everyone who is 
in favour of decency and morality 
among the ministers of the Church. I 
trust that nothing will be lost by the 
postponement of this measure, and that 
nothing will occur in the next few months 
to make us regret that the measure has 
not been passed. I can assure my hon. 
Friends that it is certainly the intention 
of the Government to give effect next 
Session to the general policy of the Bill, 


(12.35.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): I think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might have sought an oppor- 
tunity of attacking the hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire at a time when he was 
present, and not have tried to. make 
capital out of this business by stabbing 
him in the back. Hon. Members for 
Wales thought it their duty to oppose the 
Bill because it was introduced in favour of 
what they consider to be an alien Church. 
I think the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman in stabbing them in the back 
is unmanly and unworthy the leader 
of the House. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 
MOTION. 


POST OFFICE MAIL CONTRACT 
(BELFAST AND FLEETWOOD MAILS). 


*Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Ihave 
to move— 

‘*That the Contract with the North Lanca- 
shire Steam Navigation Company, dated the 
28th day of January, 1891, for the conveyance 
of Mails between Belfast and Fleetwood, be 
approved.” 


The period of the contract is three years 
from July 1, 1889, and the rate of pay- 
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ment is £1,000 per annum. The service 
has beén going on for some years. 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Then 

the contract expires in July, 1892 ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : Yes, Sir; but it will 
be continued after that date. 

Resolved, That the Contract with the North 
Lancashire Steam Navigation Company, dated 
the 28th day of January, 1891, for the convey- 


ance of Mails between Belfast and Fleetwood, 
be approved.—(r. Jackson.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [Lords]. 
(No, 433.) 
As amended, considered; Bill read 
the third time, and passed, with Amend- 
ments. 


LOCAL BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 151.) 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I am 
sorry to have to move the withdrawal of 
this Order, but the Attorney General’s 
Amendments are such that the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce would prefer to 
see the Bill dropped rather than accept 
them. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Jackson.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to take this opportunity of pointing out 
tothe right hon. Gentleman who 
happens to be the leader of the House, 
in the lamented absence of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, that a small Bill 
of great importance to the labourers of 
Ireland has been blocked and prevented 
passing into law ; while the Government, 
by picking and choosing from among 
the private Members’ Bills, have 
secured the passage of measures pro- 
moted by their own supporters. I must 
protest. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a quarter 
before One of the clock till to-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 4th August, 1891. 


APPEAL COMMITTEE. 


Fourth Report from ; read, and agreed 
to. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
. IRELAND. 

Writs and Returns electing the Lord 
Carberry a Representative Peer for Ire- 
jand in the room of the late Earl of 
Clonmell, deceased, with the Certificate 
of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto: Delivered (on oath), 
and Certificate read. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [u.t.] 
(No. 77.) 

Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments : The said Amend- 
ments considered (on Motion) and agreed 
to. 


MARRIAGES BILL. 
(No. 282.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived : 
Then (Standing Order No, XXXIX. 
having been dispensed with) Bill read 
3*, and passed. 


FOREIGN 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL [u.1.] 
(No. 37.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, through 
the research of the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary for Scotland it was discovered 
that “months” meant lunar months, 
and consequently 13 days are saved 
which had to elapse before this Bill 
could have been read a second time. I 
will state to your Lordships that on the 
17th February I very nearly fainted, and 
I thought I should have fainted. I had 
been advised: by two medical men not to 
exert myself, and it was, consequently, 
at very great risk that I came up here. 
I can only say, without any desire to 


VOL. CCCLVI. [ramp sepres.] 
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appropriate credit to myself, that I have 
conscientiously brought forward this mea- 
sure. IfI had died in the course of time 
after my first bringing in the Bill my wife 
would have had no vote. The Duchess 
of Granville, the Duchess of Roxburgh, 
and the Duchess of Buckingham have 
also been in the same position, though 
their servants have all votes. Your 
Lordships, I really believe, would not 
regret it if you set a good example to 
the other House of Parliament, and allow 
this Bill to be read a second time. With 
regard to the conduct of a Bill not 
beginning in your Lordships’ House, it 
really does show a great want of know- 
ledge of the Constitution for anyone to 
advance that such a scruple should 
prevail in this House. A _ Bill was 
brought in by an ancestor of the Duke 
of Devonshire at a most critical time 
when Parties were really violently 
opposed to each other; and even now I 
believe that if this Bill were passed it 
would tend to the promotion of good- 
will and good counsels, which are sure to 
be followed by those, whether they be 
strikers who almost ruin themselves, or 
whoever they may be, who have sensible 
women around them to give them ad- 
vice at the right time. I beg to move 
that this Bill be now read a second 
time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Denman.) 


Tas PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BurY): My Lords, I am afraid I am not 
able to say “Content” to this Motien 
any more than I was six months ago, but 
the question is not one I should wish 
to argue in this House at the present 
moment. 


On Question, resolved in the nega- 
tive. 


SCHOOLS FOR SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL [u.1t.J—(No. 290.) 
Commons Amendments considered 
(according to order), and agreed to. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL.—(No. 243.) 
Commons Amendments and conse- 
quential Amendment considered (accord- 
ing to order), and agreed to. 
2U 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 291.) 


Commons Amendment to Lords 
Amendments, and Commons reasons 
for disagreeing to some of the Lords 
Amendments, considered (according to 
order). 


Tae LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): My 
Lords, the first Amendment is on page 
3, line 9, as to inquiries to be made 
under Section 9 of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, 1870. The Commons have 
disagreed to the Amendment made in 
this House, because a public inquiry in a 
School B.ard district might cause un- 
necessary delay in providing free school 
accommodation. To this we propose to 
assent. 


Commons Amendment agreed to. 


A further Amendment of the Com- 
mons agreed to. 


Viscount CRANBROOK: The next 
Amendment arises from the circumstance 
that in the House of Commons an ob- 
jection was made that the Amendments 
proposed by this House in the new 
clause with regard to grouping schools, 
after Clause 5, infringed the privileges 
of the House of Commons; and the 
Speaker held that, inasmuch as it might 
in contingent cases lead to an increase 
in the public charges, it was in contra- 
vention of those privileges. If I may 
say 80, with great respect to the Speaker, 
that seems to me to be a decision with 
regard to this House which would pre- 
clude its dealing with many matters in 
which, upon some contingency, a slight 
charge might be added to those thrown 
on the Public Revenue, not being a 
direct interference with the application 
of the Public Revenue. At the same 
time, we are anxious in every way to 
meet the decision which the Speaker 
has expressed. Therefore, with the 
permission of your Lordships, I have to 
a certain extent to vary the Amendment 
which is placed in my name on the 
Paper, inasmuch as I find it does not 
altogether meet the point which the 
Speaker thought objectionable in the 
other House. What I propose would read 
so that no addition to the charge on 
the Public Revenue may result from 
the course taken under the section in 
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conjunction with Section 19 of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act. - One other 
alteration will also be necessary, in- 
asmuch as in the House of Commons 
they struck out the words “not being 
schools provided by a School Board,” 
and therefore “schools” now would 
come under the clause. It would be 
necessary to put in this in order that the 
voluntary schools may not partake, by 
providing that no Board school shall, 
under this section, be associated with a 
public elementary school other than a 
Board school. I hope the House will 
assent to this, which, in substance, is the 
same, though it is put in a different form 
to meet the decision of the Speaker. 


Lords Amendment. 


After Clause 5, to insert Clause (A.) 
(Clause 7 in Bill 257). 


“‘(1.) Where the managers of two or more 
public elementary schools in the same or 
neighbouring school districts, not being schools 
provided by a school board, agree to associate, 
and elect a committee for the schools in 
accordance with a scheme to be approved by 
the Education Department, the schools may 
le treated as one school for such of the pur- 
poses of the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 
to 1891, as may be mentioned in the scheme, 
and the committee may for such purposes be 
treated as the managers of the associated 
schools. 

(2.) Where two or more public elementary 
schools are under the same managers, the said 
schools shall, if the managers so desire, be 
deemed for the purposes of this Act to be one 
school.” 


The Commons disagree to Clause A 
inserted by the Lords, for the following 
Reason :— 

‘*Because the clause might have the effect 
of increasing the Parliamentary grant, at 
present permitted by law, to certain of the 
schools associated under the provisions of the 
clause, and thus create a further charge upon 
the revenue. The Commons do not deem it 
necessary to offer any further Reason, hoping 
the above may be sufficient.” 


Amendment moved thereupon : 


In lieu of Clause (A), to which the 
Commons have disagreed (and on which 
it will be moved that the Lords do not 
insist), to insert the following clause :— 


“‘(1.) Where the managers of two or more 
public elementary schools in the same or 
neighbouring school districts agree to 
associate and elect a committee for the 
schools, any surplus income on the accounts 
for the school year of any of the associated 
schools may be paid into a common fund, 
out of which contributions may be made to 
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any of the other associated schools, but the 
contributions received by any such school 
shall not be counted as income from other 
sources for the purpose of Section 19 of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1876, so that no 
addition to the public charge may result 
from this section taken in conjunction with 
the said Section 19. Provided that no Board 
School shall, under this section, be associated 
with any public elementary school other than 
a Board School.”—(The Viscount Cranbreok.) 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, with reference to this Motion I 
have to say it appears to me the claim 
set up in the Reasons sent by the House 
of Commons is an excessive claim, and 
much in advance of any that has been 
made before, and I do not think the 
decision of the Speaker is tenable. We 
do not assign to the officer who presides 
over us the duty of ‘watching over our 
own privileges, and therefore it falls 
to me to make a suggestion to the House 
on the subject. I think, in assenting to 
this Amendment, we ought to indicate 
that, though we do so for the sake of the 
Bill being passed, we cannot consent to 
the doctrine stated in the Reasons sent 
up by the House of Commons being 
made a precedent hereafter, that any- 
thing which may indirectly lead to an 
increase in the public charge is outside 
the competence of this House. I there- 
fore beg to move— 

“That this House, in agreeing to the said 
Amendment, makes no admission in respect 
of any deduction which may be made from 
the reasons offered by the House of Commons, 
and does not consent that the said reasons 


should hereafter be drawn into a precedent.” 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the matter is one of considerable 
nicety, and Jam not myself sufficiently 
acquainted with the exact procedure of 
the House to be able to offer an opinion 
upon what the noble Marquess has pro- 
posed ; but I cordially agree with him 
in saying that I have no doubt he has 
ascertained that this would be going 
further than has heretofore been neces- 
sary in the practice of Parliament, and 
that it is necessary this should be done 
to guard the privileges of the House as 
stated by the noble Marquess. I wish to 
say a word on the Amendment itself. 
I understand the effect of it will be to 
provide that while the schools may pay 
whatever surplus they have into a 
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Common Fund, and may use it for the 
purposes of the associated schools, any 
sum which is so derived in excess of 
what they would have if they were 
separate schools shall not rank towards 
the calculation of the amount to be given 
by the Privy Council Office. If that be 
so, the result is that it meets the diffi- 
culty raised that otherwise we should be 
adding to the taxation of the country. 


Viscount CRANBROOK : That is so; 
I believe this will meet it altogether. 
There has been a difficulty felt in the 
matter, because if anything was paid in 
advance it might have the effect to which 
the noble Lord has alluded with regard 
to the money having reached the schools 
in the first instance. It is quite obvious 
that that objection is now obviated, and 
I move that this House do not insist 
upon its Amendment of Clause A, and 
in lieu thereof to insert the Clause I 
have read. 


Commons Amendment agreed to. 


Moved to resolve— 


“That this House, in making the said 
Amendment, makes no admission with respect 
to any deduction that may be made from the 
reasons Offered by the House of Commons, 
and does not consent that the said reasons 
should be hereafter drawn into a precedent.” 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill returned to the Commons. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 292.) 


Commons Amendments to the Amend- 
ments last made by the Lords considered 
(according to order). 


Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoaan): My Lords, I had hoped it 
would not be necessary for me to trouble 
your Lordships with further Amend- 
ments on the subject of this Bill; but 
the Amendment which has now come 
up to this House is one which is made 
upon a clause that I had the honour to 
introduce when the Bill was last before . 
the House, and therefore I think it my 
duty to call your Lordships’ attention to 
the action which has been taken in 
another place. Clause 26 in the original 
Bill was a clause enabling the Land 
2U0 2 
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Commission to place themselves in pos- 


session for the purposes of sale. It was 
thought undesirable that the Land 
Commission should thus be placed in the 
position of judges in their own cause ; 
and in this House a provision was in- 
serted in the shape of a new clause, 
which I moved, enabling them to apply 
to a County Court for an order to be put 
into possession. It has been found, 
however, that there would be some in- 
eonvenience in this arrangement, and I 
now beg to ask your Lordships to agree 
to a further Amendment to that Amend- 
ment. The clause as sent to the Com- 
mons applied to all sales by the Land 
Commission, whether for the purpose of 
recovering arrears of annuities or of 
enforcing forfeitures for breach of con- 
ditions. As amended, it only applies to 
the former case, the main object being 
to strengthen the hands of the Land 
Commission in the event of a general 
strike against the payment of annui- 
ties. The Amendment was accepted by 
the Government in another place, the 
existing law being considered adequate 
to meet the case of sale on for- 
feiture. The other Amendment pro- 
vides with regard to possession not 
being taken by order of a County 
Court in any case. Reference to the 
County Court in cases of small holdings 
was proposed in the interest of the 
tenant purchasers ; but as the Commons 
objected to it, and as it did not affect 
the powers of the Land Commission, it 
was accepted by the Government. Other 
additions to the clause give a right to 
appeal, as to which there can be no 
objection, and confer upon the tenant 
purchaser, on paying the amount due to 
the Land Commission, with costs, within 
a certain time, power to prevent the 
execution of the order. This provision 
has been considered advantageous both 
to the Land Commission and to the 
tenant purchaser. The clause, both in 
its original and in its amended form, 
deals exclusively with the relations 
between the Land Commission and the 
purchasing tenants, and does not in any 
way affect landlords. 


Moved, “ That this House doth agree 
to the Commons’ Amendments.”—( The 
Earl Cadogam.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Earl Cadogan 
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CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY ACT, 1881, AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 293.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Toe Earn or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, this is a Bill which has several 
very useful provisions for further 
relieving lessees of houses from the 
consequences of breaches of covenants, 
that is to say, relieving them from the 
forfeiture which they would otherwise 
incur. The law has provided that 
relief in a great number of cases, and 
this Bill is to make the law more com- 
plete in that respect. It seems to mea 
very useful Bill, and therefore I beg to 
move the Second Reading. I under- 
stand the Lord Chancellor has certain 
Amendments, to which I have no objec- 
tion, but that otherwise he does not 
object to the passing of this Bill. 


Bill read 2* (according to order) ; then 
(Standing Order No. XXXIX. having 
been dispensed with) House in Com- 
mittee. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in Clause 2 I move to omit Sub- 
section 3. In the Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Act, 1881, there are 
certain reliefs given on equitable 
grounds which are considered tu be 
proper to be granted in several cases ; 
but for good reasons, as it appears to 
me, the authors of that Act struck out 
from those cases where relief might be 
given a condition for forfeiture on bank- 
ruptey of the lessee, or on taking in 
execution of the lessee’s interest. I 
think they were justified in making those 
exceptions. This Bill, as originally 
framed, sought to apply that Act to 
those two contingencies. I think that 
is a very undesirable thing to do; and 
therefore I move to omit this sub- 
section. 

Amendment moved, in Clause 2, page 
2, line 7, to leave out Sub-section 3.— 
(The Lord Chancellor.). 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I had no notice of this Bill, and I 
had not seen it before. It is a very 
wide and strong measure, and affects the 
rights of landlords all over the country, 
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affecting them, it seems to me, to some 
extent injuriously. It is laid down in 
Clause 3— 

‘* Tn all leases containing a covenant, condi- 
tion, or agreement against assigning, uuder- 


letting, or parting with the ion, or 


disposing of the land or property leased without 
licence or consent, such covenant, condition, 
or agreement shall be deemed to be subject to a 
proviso to the effect that such licence or consent 
shall not be unreasonably withheld.” 

That means to say that no man may 
prevent the underletting of his tene- 
ment, but he is obliged to go to a Court 
of Law to know whether it is reason- 
able or not. This is a very large 
borrowing from Irish legislation; and 
as, on what I understand is the 
penultimate day of the Session, there is 
no time for considering the Bill, this isa 
matter which I find if impossible to assent 
to. Imust say that I think the Convey- 
ancing and Law of Property Act itself 
was a very doubtful bit of legislation. Tt 
has been held to be the daty of landlords 
—I do not complain of that duty—to see 
that their houses are properly inbabited 
—that is to say, that they are not 
used for purposes which are against 
public policy, public morals, or public 
law ; but the simple way of forcing land- 
lords to fulfil that duty was to enable 
them to eject tenants for breach of 
covenant in those matters. Yet the 
law is to take away that power from the 
landlord, although public opinion claims 
from him that he shall effect that result 
which this power was his sole means of 
carrying out. It isa very difficult and 
thorny subject. I do not at all preclude 
myself from legislating upon it after full 
consideration, but it seems to me much 
too grave a subject, and to involve 
principles much too wide for your Lord- 
ships to consent to this measure under 
these circumstances, rushing it through 
on what is practically the last day of the 
Session. 

THe Earn or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I must say in my own defence 
thatI am not responsible for the Bill 
coming up so late. I consulted on the 
matter with my noble and learned 





Friend, who is far better acquainted 
with matters of law than I, and he | 
thought that, on the whole, it was a use- | 
ful Bill. Under those circumstances, I 


thought myself justified in placing the - 
Bill before your Lordships, but, of 


course, 


the noble Marquess at the 
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head of the Government has it in 
his power to stop the Bill. There 
can, I think, be no doubt that the Bill 
deals with matters of great hardship at 
the present moment. There is no 
doubt that many cases arise out of 
breach of covenant which involve great 
hardship upon under-lessees, and it 
seems to me that the law should be 
carried much further than it is at 
present. There is an extremely useful 
clause in the Bill protecting the interests 
of under-lessees. Under - lessees now 
frequently suffer from a breach of 
covenant by the immediate lessee from 
the original lessor, and the Courts have 
endeavoured to relieve them from those 
consequences. This Bill would have 
gone a considerable way to improve the 
position of under-lessees. I think, as a 
matter of justice, an under - lessee 
should not suffer from the laches of the 
lessee who holds from the original 
lessor. Of course, if the noble Marquess 
objects to the Bill at this stage of the 
proceedings, it is in his power to stop it. 
I ought to add this: of course I do not 
contend that in the case of a Bill coming 
up so late as this does the Government 
is bound by what took place in the other 
House, but I understand it was approved 
of there after full discussion upon these 
grievances. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am not denying the existence of griev- 
ances in connection with this subject ; 
no doubt such exist, and they ought to 
be remedied. I only say that it requires - 
consideration. I think it was Sir W. 
Harcourt who stated that we have 
“ceased to be a deliberative Assembly.” 
I hope at least we shall remain a 
deliberate Assembly, and that we shall 
not, at all events, rush into this legisla- 
tion without considering what we do. 
Some of these clauses havea disagreeable 
aspect which I do not wish to introduce 
into this discussion. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I only wish to explain what my 
view is upon this Bill. When I saw 
it, there was pointed out what to my 
mind was an insurmountable objection, 
and that I still maintain. I am, of 
course, not out of sympathy with what 


my noble Friend has said, but I think I 


may state what provisions in the Bill 
might be useful and might be safely 
passed, notwithstanding Section 3 to 
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which the noble Marquess has adverted. 
Practically, I may say this: I found that 
the operation of Sub-section 3 excepted 
from the Bill agricultural land, to which 
the Irish Office added pastoral land ; 
mines or minerals; a house used, or 
intended to be used, as a public house or 
beershop; a house let as a dwelling 
house, with the use of any furniture, 
library, works of art, or other chattels 
not being in the nature of fixtures ; any 
property with respect to which the 
personal qualifications of the tenant are 
of importance for the preservation of 
the value or character of the property. 
Iam bound to say that with all those 
safeguards it did seem to me that, as far 
as my sight was concerned, I was not 
able to discern much danger in the 
passing of the measure. But I have no 
particular fancy for it, and if the noble 
Marquess at the head of the Govern- 
ment does not like it I shall not oppose 
him. 

Moved to report Progress. — (The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Motion agreed to. 


House resumed. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—({No. 294.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp pE ROS: I venture to ask your 
’ Lordships to give a Second Reading to 
this Bill. I confess that I regret it did 
not come up to your Lordships’ House a 
little earlier in the Session, when more 
Irish Peers would have been here to 
discuss its merits. I may say it passed 
through another place without any 
opposition being offered to it, and that 
the Amendments made by the Govern- 
ment were accepted. The object of the 
Bill is not to enlarge the powers of 
Boards of .Guardians, but merely to 
remedy the grievance resulting from 
theirinaction, particularly in the Province 
of Ulster, in reference to the Labourers’ 
Acts. The operative clauses are strictly 
controlled by ‘the Local Government 
Board ; and I think, the tenant farmers 
having received so much lately from 
legislation in their favour, something 
should be done for the labourers ;. the 
labourers are naturally desirous that 
Lord Halsbury 
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something should ‘be done for them, and 
they feel that they have been left out in 
the cold. These clauses, I think, speak 
for themselves. The operation of the 
Labourers’ Acts in Ulster is almost a 
dead letter, on account of the difficulty 
of getting 12 labourers to initiate the 
proceedings. Clause 3, therefore, pro- 
vides for this being done by not less 
than 12 persons, but they need not be 
ratepayers. Then the 4th clause is 
on account of the Boards of Guardians 
having repeatedlyrejected representations 
made to them, a course which has caused 
great agitation. The 5th clause is 
necessary, simply because of the fact 
that although the powers of the Land 
Commission are in operation there is no 
one capable of enforcing those clauses ; 
but this enables the Local Government 
Board to enforce them. The other 
clauses I do not think I need comment 
upon, except the 6th clause. That is to 
save the expense caused by technical 
errors in carrying through any im- 
provement scheme. The 8th clause 
gives discretion to the Local Govern- 
ment Board in cases of wilful) neglect 
by Boards of Guardians. I may say 
that the last clause has been struck out 
on the representation being made that 
it was a money clause. I hope your 
Lordships will give this Bill a Second 
Reading. 

Moved,“ That the Bill be now read 2+.” 
—(The Lord de Ros.) 


*Tue Eart oy ARRAN: My Lords, 
I rise according to notice to ask your 
Lordships to read this Bill: a second 
time this day three months. I will say 
at once that I am in_ considerable 
sympathy with the objects of the Bill, 
but it seems to me sufficient time has 
not been given for its proper considera- 
tion. The Bill only passed the other 
House late on Yriday ; it came upto your 
Lordships’ House yesterday, and it can- 
not possibly have been in the hands of 
noble Lords who do not happen to be in 
London to-day, as it was only printed in 
time to be put on your Lordships’ Table 
I believe there -is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to how 
the Bill will work in the South and 
West of Ireland, and therefore. I think 
it'is hardy reasonable to ask your Lord- 
skips to pass the Bill through all its 
stages this evening. 
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Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and insert (“this day -three 
months.”) — (The Lord Sudley [Z. 
Arran.) 

Eart WEMYSS: My Lords, there is 
one point which ought to be noticed in 
this Bill. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) has pointed out a 
dangerous principle in a former Bill, and 
I think attention should be called to a 
very dangerous principle here. I do not 
enter at all now upon the question of 
policy involved in providing houses for 
people, whether labourers or others, out 
of the rates; but hitherto the ratepayer 
has had this protection, as I gather from 
what the noble Lord (Lord de Ros) has 
said in introducing the Bill, that it has 
required the consent of the ratepayers 
before these Acts can be’ invoked. If 
the ratepayers put the Act in motion, 
then it may come into operation ; but 
this Bill does away with’ that, for the 
3rd clause says— 

“‘ Notwithstanding anything containedjin th® 

fifth section of the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883, a representation in pursuance of the said 
Acts shall mean a representation signed by not 
less than twelve persons, whether rated for the 
relief of the poor, within the sanitary district 
or not.” 
Now that, it seems to me, is a very 
marked step in advance, and an absolute 
departure from the security which the 
ratepayers had under the former Act. I 
certainly do not think the House ought 
to depart from such a principle too 
hastily. 

Eart CADOGAN: My. Lords, the 
Government have no actual connec- 
tion with this Bill. beyond the. .fact 
that they allowed it to pass through 
the other House. of: Parliament, and 
that’ some verbal. Amendments were 
made in it by the Attorney General 
for Ireland... The noble Lord;,on the 
Cross Benches (Earl Wemyss) has alluded 
to what in my mind is the main point 
of the whole Bill, namely, that it adds 
to’ the number of »those who. were 
previously able to initiate proceedings, 
in whom lay the power of calling tae 
Act into operation, that is to say, the 
ratepayers; but my noble Friend, I 
think, put it rather too strongly. It 
merely gives them power to join in the 
representation, and they have no 
further power in the matter; as pro- 
posed by the Bill they have no power 
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of decision. But I confess I feel some 
difficulty in reference to the course 
that has been taken, and the 
Motion of the noble Lord (the Earl of 
Arran). I must leave it to the House 
to say whether they will accept the Bill 
or not. As far as the Government are 
concerned, they consider the Bill is cer- 
tainly harmless in its objects, and that 
its passing might be advantageous. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : It seems 
to me, my Lords, that rather different 
treatment has been meted out to this 
measure than to the last. I am. not 
going to argue against this Bill, except 
on the ground which has been already 
put by the noble Marquess, namely, that 
we ought not to pass a Bill without 
examining it. It may be an excellent 
Bill, but I certainly have not had an 
opportunity of examining it more than 
T had in the case of the other Bill. With 
regard to the acquiescence which it 
received from the Government in the 
other House, I had that plea in my 
favour with regard to the other Bill. At 
the same time, the Bill does not seem to 
be one of a very serious character, and 
though I feel the force of the objection 
to passing Bills hurriedly at this period 
of the Session, and that it is an objection 
not lightly to be put aside, I hope the noble 
Lord will act with some magnanimity in 
not dividing the House, because if the 
House is divided now the Bill will be 
assuredly lost. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : I can 
only say the maxim de minimis non curat 
lea may be applied here. It is a very 
small Bill indeed. 

On Question whether (“now”) ‘shall 
stand part of the Motion, resolved in the 
affirmative: Bill read* 2* accordingly : 
Committee negatived: Then (Standing 
Order No. XXXTIX. having been dis- 
pensed with) Bill read 3*, and passed. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
(No. 296.) 

Commons Amendment to the Lords 
Amendments and Reasons for disagree- 
ing to some of the Lords Amendments, 
considered (according to order). 

Lorp p—E RAMSEY: My Lords, the 
first Amendment is not an important one,, 
and I would ask your Lordships not to 
insist upon your Amendment. - 


Commons’ Amendment agreed to. 
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Lorp pE RAMSEY: The next is a 
clause which was inserted in your 
Lordships’ House in regard to the super- 
vision of Sanitary Inspectors, and the 
Commons have disagreed to it. It was 
not in the original Government Bill, and 
I have to ask your Lordships not to 
insist upon its insertion. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I desire on this clause, though I 
know of course that it is unavailing, to 
enter a strong protest against the course 
that has been taken. This, it seems to 
me, would have been a very useful clause 
indeed, as introduced into the Bill in 
this House. It is a clause which would 
have enabled the County Councils to 
superintend the Sanitary Inspectors in 
the performance of their duties with 
regard to workshops. I understand the 
objection taken to the clause is that the 
owners of the workshops would be harried 
by having another set of Inspectors, and 
that it is quite sufficient to provide for 
inspection by the Sanitary Inspector; 
and, further—which undoubtedly is a 
fair argument—that there is a power in 
the Home Secretary, in case he: is dis- 
satisfied with the action of the Sanitary 
Inspectors, to send a Government 
Inspector to enforce the provisions of the 
Act, and see that they do their duty. 
What I wish to point out is this: I do 
not think the action of the Home Office 
would be nearly so efficient in these 
matters as would be the action of the 
County Council, and for this reason : 
that the County Council through their 
medical officer would be able to keep a 
watch upon these Sanitary Inspectors in 
the performance of their duties at all 
times, whereas the Home Secretary will 
only be able toact in case he hears, which 
he may not often do, that the Sanitary 
Inspectors are not doing their duty. 
For myself, I think the Home Office have a 
most undue amount of confidence in these 
Sanitary Inspectors; they seem to me to 
have, so to speak, “Sanitary Inspectors 
upon the brain.” That must beso, when we 
see that they have provided in this Bill 
that the Sanitary Inspectors are to do 
certain duties, and apparently suppose 
that it follows they will perform those 
duties. I have frequently observed that 
though it is extremely easy to pass Bills 
for such purposes, it is much more diffi- 
cult to get those Bills, when they 
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belief is that the provisions made with 
regard to workshops in this Bill will fail 
of their effect, and from a very simple 
cause. In the first place, the Sanitary 
Inspectors throughout the country, as a 
rule, are not men of high position, and 
greatly to be trusted in these matters ; 
but what is of far more consequence, 
there isa much more serious objection, 
which has been frequently urged in the 
course of the discussions upon this Bill, 
namely, that these Sanitary Inspectors 
are appointed by bodies which, to a 
considerable extent, consist of persons 
who are directly interested in the abuses 
which the Sanitary Inspectors are to 
prevent. I am certain that those who 
know the working of the law in this 
respect will know that there have been 
innumerable cases in which the Sanitary 
Inspectors have failed to do their duty, 
because they are in fear of those under 
whom they act. To that extent I think 
this will prove an unsatisfactory pro- 
vision in the Bill. I cannot imagine any 
real sound objection which there could 
be to placing this power in the hands of 
the County Councils. They are em- 
powered by the Local Government Acts 
to appoint medical officers. Those 
medical officers would, in the perform- 
ance of their duties, naturally know 
what are the qualifications of the various 
Sanitary Inspectors throughout the 
country, and will be in touch with 
the various Local Bodies; and though, 
no doubt, the County Councils are 
elected by electorates similar to those 
by whom the Local Bodies are elected, 
yet it is always a result which is bound 
to occur where you have a large body 
extending over a large district. ose 
who are at a distance are not actuated 
by the same motives as actuate those 
who are in the immediate district. It is 
simply human nature ; people are ready 
enough to deal with nuisances affecting 
other persons, but they will take 
extremely lenient views of the nuisances 
arising on their own property. I merely 
utter these few words as a protest, and I 
sincerely trust my vaticinations may 
prove unfounded ; but I have a strong 
belief that the provisions of this Bilt 
will be found ineffectual, because the 
power is left in the hands of the Sanitary 
Inspectors without sufficient control over 
them.: 
Commons Amendment agreed to. 
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The Lords Amendments, to which the 
Commons have disagreed, not insisted 


on. § 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) BILL. 
(No. 297.) 
Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments and consequential Amend- 
ments considered (according to order.) 


Lorp p—E RAMSEY: My Lords, there 
are a good many Amendments to this 
Bill, but there are none of importance 
upon which I need trouble your Lord- 
ships with any remarks. Perhaps it 
will be as well if I move them altogether, 
and ask your Lordships to assent to them, 
as they are all really verbal. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not think they are all quite verbal. 
There is one with regard to leaving out 
the word “dangerous.” The Commons 
Amendment proposes to leave that word 
out, and I should like to know exactly 
what the effect of that is. 

Lorp DE RAMSEY: With regard to 
this matter, it has been suggested that 
under this clause, as passed by your Lord- 
ships, there might be cases where a 
person who is presumed to be suffering 
from a dangerous infectious disease, and 
who in consequence has been removed to 
a hospital, might be afterwards found not 
to be suffering from a dangerous and 
infectious disease within the meaning of 
the Bill—that is, patients found to be 
suffering from chicken-pox who were 
supposed to be suffering from small-pox, 
or from measles when they are supposed 
to be suffering from scarlet-fever. It 
was said that as the clause stood payment 
might be claimed in those cases, and that 
that might check the sending of patients 
to hospitals in such cases. Itis therefore 
proposed to leave out the word 
* dangerous.” 


Commons Amendments agreed to. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS IN SCOTLAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart WEMYSS, in rising to call 
attention to the action of the Board of 
Supervision in the matter of the appoint- 
ment of medical officers under the Local 
Government Act in connection with the 
Government grant of £15,000 in aid of 
local expenditure ; also to call attention 
to the refusal of the same Board to 
sanction the employment of the police 
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as Sanitary Inspectors, said: My Lords, 
my notice is to call attention to two 
subjects, but your Lordships will be 
glad to hear that I do not intend to say 
anything with regard to the second 
branch of the matter, which is as to the 
appointment of Police and Sanitary 
Inspectors. There is a Committee in 
my own county considering the matter, 
and I would rather that another meet- 
ing of that Committee should take 
place before the question is brought 
publicly forward. But the other matter, 
to which I shall, with permission, call 
your Lordships’ attention, is one of con- 
siderable importance to us in Scotland 
under our Local Government Act. I 
think I shall show your Lordships that 
rules have been laid down by the Board 
of Supervision which, to a great extent, 
cripple the free-will of those who have 
to administer the Local Government 
Act. Your Lordships may wish to 
know what that Board of Supervision 
means. It means bureaucracy for Scot- 
land, and it lives at 127, George Street. 
It has been called the Board of: 
“Super-vision ”—I suppose because its 
vision is superior to that of the noble 
Marquess and to the purview of the 
Act which Parliament has passed. Now, 
the matter to which I wish to direct 
your Lordships’ attention turns upon 
the provisions of the Local Government 
Act with reference to the appointment 
of medical officers. Nothing can be 
clearer than the provisions of that Act. 
It affords to Local Authorities and 
County Councils two courses which 
they may take. Indeed, there is a 
third, but I do not touch upon that now 
farther than to say that the third course 
is that, without appointing any head 
medical officer, either for the district or 
for the county, they may appoint all 
the present officers county officers, 
and have no heads at all. My noble 
Friend’s Office admitted last year that 
that construction was possible under 
the wording of the Act, Lut said that 
it would be contrary to its spirit; 
therefore, I eliminate that third course. 
But the other two courses are perfectly 
clear. They are contained in the 52nd 
proviso of the Act, Part VIII. It is 
stated there— 


‘‘That the Council of every county shall 





appoint or pay a medical officer or medical 
officers, who shall not hold any other appoint- 
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ment or engage in any private practice or 
employment without the express written 
consent of the Council.” 


Those are the two courses. You 
may either appoint an officer who 
is to do nothing else, or you may appoint 
a medical officer who will continue his 
private practice. Well, counties have 
acted in different’ ways upon this con- 
struction. They were perfectly free to 
take the one course or the other. They 
may either appoint, as I have said, an 
officer who has done nothing in his pro- 
fession, and who will, therefore, have no 
private practice; or they may appoint 
an officer who isin private practice, and 
give him a letter to continue his private 
practice. As far as the Act is concerned, 
if there had been nothing else, the 
counties would have so acted, and you 
would have heard no more of it-—the 
thing would not have engaged public 
attention at all; some Councils would 
have taken one course and some another ; 
but it so happened that there was a 
small grant of £15,000 to be distributed 
among the different counties of Scotland. 
There was an Act passed upon this grant 
being given, which I believe said it 
was to be distributed—I have not the 
exact words, but the sense of it was 
that this grant was to be distributed 
among the different County Councils in 
Scotland according to rules to be laid 
down by my noble Friend the Secretary 
for Scotland. Then, soon after this, 
there came out rules and regulations 
laid down by this Board of Supervision ; 
and they are contained in this Paper 
which I hold in-my hand. The date of 
it is the 8th January, and itis addressed 
to the clerks of the different County 
Councils. It says— 

“‘T am directed to inform you that the Board 
have been in correspondence with the Secretary 
for Scotland as to the conditions under which 
the grant of £15,000 towards the cost of local 
inspectors and- sanitary inspectors’ shall be 
contributed.” 

Whiat the origin of this Paperis I do not 
know. We only know that they say 
they have been in Communication with 
the ‘Secretary for Scotland. Whether 
the Board ‘was moved by the Secretary 
for “Scotland “or ‘the “Secretary for 
Scotland by the Board, or whether 
both were moved by the College 
of Physicians in Edinburgh, I cannot 
say, but there the matter stands. Per- 
haps if the College of Physicians moved 
Earl Wemyss 
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they could get these rules passed, there 
would be a good many places for doctors 
with nothing todo. But whatever the 
reason may be for this document which 
we have before us, the conclusions which 
the Board have come:to are these: One 
knows that County Councils have 
appointed duly qualified medical practi- 
tioners to be medical officers at an 
adequate salary. Talking of medical 
officers’ salaries, I would remark that 
one great object on the part of these 
bodies seems to be to encourage expendi- 
ture. Take this very considerable grant 
which is to be distributed: is it to be 
distributed in proportion to population, 
or to the value of rateable property in 
the country, or in proportion to efficiency ? 
Not a bit ; it is to be distributed in pro- 
portion to expenditure. What they 
calculate is, I think, 8s. inthe £l. I 
say that is a wrong principle for the 
distribution of this or any other grant to 
a county, that it is to be in proportion. to 
their expenditure in certain branches. 
Then it lays down this : that the medical 
officer for the county shall not be per- 
mitted to engage in private practice, and 
that his whole time shall be devoted to 
the duties of his office. They say they 
cannot recommend a scheme by which 
a medical officer of a county, or the chief 
medical officer of a district, is permitted 
to engage in private practice. Now this 
regulation has come out, and it has been 
variously treated by different counties. 
Some counties have accepted and acted 
upon it with the view of getting a por- 
tion of this grant. Other counties have 
declined to act upon it, and have stood 
upon the Act which these rules practi- 
cally override. They have said, “ We 
will do without this grant; we will 
maintain our independence, and we will 
act as we are entitled to, freely, under 
the original “Local Government Act, 
which we are sent here to administer.” 
The counties which have so acted, to the 
best of my belief, are—there may be 
others—Ross, Berwick, Clackmannan, 
Forfar; and the large County of Perth. 
A noble Lord says, No. Well, if Perth 
‘has not acted in that way it has changed 
again; because I hold in my hand the 
result of a discussion of the question, 
when, by a majority of 99 to 19,'the 
principle of appointing a medical officer 
with a letter enabling him to’ continue 
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his private practice was adopted. There 
may have been some change since; but, 
as far as my information goes, those are 
the counties which have so acted. In 
my own County Council there are, I 
think; only four who are in favour of 
accepting the rules and regulations of 
the Board of Supervision. Those coun- 
ties stood on their rights under the 
Act; and the reasons they did so 
were twofold: One was that they 
thought it would be a more economical 
way of dealing with the question than 
by appointing a man with a large salary 
who would have nothing to do but go 
about to find work—to find something 
or other to show his raison @étre. At 
all events, we, believe that this is the 
most efficient way of working the Act, 
and efficient on this ground. Here it is 
put in this very debate, to which I 
refer. It was moved in Perthshire that 
they should act upon the powers which 
they have, and that they should give a 
letter conferring power to the officer to 
carry on private practice. The gentle- 
man who moved that said, ‘ The question 
was whether a doctor in practice ora 
doctor without practice was the better 
man. A doctor in practice was certainly 
abreast of the times in medical treatment; 
while a doctor without practice must in 
a short time cease to have opportunities 
of studying complaints.” I am perfectly 
certain of this : that there is not a mem- 
ber of that Board of Supervision, and 
certainly not, I should say, my noble 
Friend the Secretary for Scotland him- 
self, who, if he were ill, would ‘call in a 
doctor who had no practice in preference 
to’ one who hada practice ; and, there- 
fore, I maintain that, whether you look 
at the economy of the matter and to the 
rights under’ this Act, or to'efficiency in 
its administration, these counties that 
have stood upon their rights and have 
declined this “mess of pottage,” offered 
them in the shape of a share of this 
£15,000 grant, have properly adminis- 
téred the Act, and have’ done more 
wisely than those who have not. done 
so, in the interests of their counties and 
for the purposes of the Act. I have 
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thought it right ‘to call the attention of 
your Lordships, and - especially of my 
noble Friend, to this matter, on the 
ground that I think where you have an_ 
Act of Parliament’ passed after great 
care, and great attention has been paid 
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to the: subject, and that Act gives an 
alternative, those who have to administer 
it are in their right when they adminis- 
ter it to the best of their ability accord- 
ing to one or other of those alternatives 
whichever seems best. I say it is not 
sound in principle, or right or just or 
any thing else when circumstances 
arise which are supposed to give to those 
in authority, whether my noble Friend 
in the first instance or acting really 
through the Board of Supervision, the 
power to decide the meaning of that Act 
as regards the appointment of medical 
officers, to say, “ If you will not do what 
we say, you shall not get the grant.” 
I say that is neither right nor sound in 
policy, principle, or anything else. I 
have called attention to this matter in 
the interests of everybody. We do not 
want bureaucratic Edinburgh govern- 
ment in such a matter as this, and I 
hope my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Lothian) will be prepared to re-consider 
the matter. In my own county, I may 
say, it will make very little difference ; 
but I submit to your Lordships that it 
is not a question of amount, but of prin- 
ciple. I apologise for taking up so 
much of your Lordships’ time on this 
subject. 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Loraian): My Lords, 
the noble Lord on the Cross Benches has,’ 
with his usual.eloquence and energy, 
brought forward for your Lordships’ con- 
sideration a grievance which he says is 
felt in the County of Haddington, and 
in other: counties in Scotland, at the 
present time. I must take leave to 
point out to the noble Lordthat, whether 
he agrees or not with the course which 
has been taken by the Board of Super- 
vision and by myself, we have not, at 
any rate, been guilty of any act of 
illegality, but have pursued a course 
which is perfectly justifiable under the 
Act he has referred to. Though I am 
afraid I shall not convince my noble 
‘Friend, it is my duty to point out the 
course we have followed. My noble 
Friend has referred to the 52nd clause of 
the Local Government Act. That clause 
provides that the Councils of every 
county shall appoint and pay a medical 
officer or medical officers, who shall not 
engage in private practice or employ 
Without the express written consent of 





the Councils: Now, I take quite a 
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different view from the noble Lord of 
the effect of that clause, because I think 
if it had not been held that there was 
some possible disadvantage in employ- 
ing a medical officer not in private prac- 
tice those words would not have been 
put into the clause. I think the fact 
that it was required that the written 
consent of the County Council should be 
granted when a medical officer engaged 
in private practice, showed that those in 
office were of opinion that that should 
rather be the exception than the rule. 
But that is not the ground on which the 
action taken by the Board of Supervision 
has been based. As the noble Lord has 
pointed out, the action has been taken 
on the Local Taxation Act of 1890. By 
the 2nd clause of that Act a sum 
of £15,000 was to be distributed 
under such regulations as might be 
framed by the Secretary for Scotland. 
In pursuance of the duty which was 
laid on the Secretary for Scotland under 
that Act, I issued certain regulations, 
and those regulations were to this 
effect: “That in order to entitle a 
County Council ” 

Toe Kart or CAMPERDOWN: 
Would the noble Marquess tell us when 
the regulations were issued, and by 
whom ? 

Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN: I think 
it was in October of last year. I have 
not the exact date— 





‘*In order to entitle a County Council or any 
other Local Authority to participate in the dis- 
tribution the urrangements made with regard 
to salaries and otherwise shall be approved by 
the Secretary for Scotland on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Supervision.” 
Naturally, I referred to the Board of 
Supervision as being the authority most 
competent to make such a recommenda- 
tion. They are the authority who ad- 
minister the Poor Law in Scotland. They 
have for a long time administered those 
Acts, and clearly they are the proper 
body to make such a recommendation. 
In consequence of those regulations 
which were issued by the Secretary for 
Scotland, the Board of Supervision did 
make certain regulations as they were 
bound todo. Before issuing the Circular 
to which my noble Friend has alluded 
they referred to me as to what were the 
conditions they proposed to make with 
regard to the grant of £15,000. I con- 
sidered that proposal very carefully. 
The Marquess of Lothian 
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There was a great deal of correspondence, 
and there were objections raised on one 
side and the other, some people ap- 
proving generally of the course taken by _ 
the Board of Supervision; but the 
general result was that I did not see my 
way to withhold my approval from the 
regulations laid down by the Board of 
Supervision ; and, having granted that 
approval, 1 must hold myself responsible 
to that extent for the conditions which 
have been laid down by the Board of 
Supervision. Now, the Circular which 
my noble Friend objected to was, I think, 
@ very proper Circular—I do not mean 
as to the wording, though I do not under- 
stand that my noble Friend objects to 
that; but I think it wquld have been 
very unfair on the County Councils who 
are affected by this Circular if they had 
not been informed at once, at the begin- 
ning of January, of the conditions under 
which the grant would be made. Conse- 
quently, the Circular was issued, and, as 
my noble Friend has observed, some 
County Councils have taken one view 
and others have taken an opposite view. 


| With regard to the sanitary part of the 


question, as my noble Friend has not 
entered upon it, neither will I; but as to 
the medical officers being allowed to 
engage in private practice, I think my 
noble Friend is wrong in saying that so 
many County Councils have taken the 
view he states. There are only two 
exceptions, and those have boen allowed 
by the Board of Supervision on the ground 
that the circumstances were exceptional 
—one was Orkney and Shetland (the 
Islands), and the other was the County of 
Bute. With those exceptional cases 
every county in Scotland—F orfar, Berwick 
and Kast Lothian excepted, have accepted 
the view of the Board of Supervision 
and of myself. My noble Friend has, 
of course, stated that the action of the 
Board of Supervision, approved of by 
myself, is rather ultra vires as upsetting 
the arrangements made under the Local 
Government Act. Ido not accept that 
view. I think at this present moment, 
as my noble Friend has stated, the 
County Council of East Lothian and the 
County Council of Berwick have both 
acted under that view. Their liberty 
has not been curtailed by what has 
happened since. They have simply not 
accepted the conditions under which 
the grant was given, and they do not 
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obtain their share in the distribution of 
the £15,000. 

East WEMYSS: The noble Marquess 
says their liberty is not curtailed ; but 
they are acting under a pecuniary 
penalty. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: It is so 
far a pecuniary penalty no doubt, they 
not accepting the conditions. But if my 
noble Friend’s County Council had 
accepted the conditions the pecuniary 
penalty wotld not have attached. I am 
not concerned further than to say that 
whatever view may be taken by my 
noble Friend or others as to the desir- 
ability of allowing medical officers to 
engage in private practice, I believe 
there is nothing illegal in the course 
which has been followed, and that the 
Board of Supervision have taken a 
course which it is perfectly competent 
to them to adopt. I can only express 
the hope that my noble Friend’s County 
Council will come to take an opposite 
view, and they will thereupon obtain 
their share of the £15,000 grant. 

Tue Kart op CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, the noble Earl has done very 
rightly in bringivg this matter before 
the House. It is a point in Local Go- 
vernment which is considerably larger in 
its application than many of your Lord- 
ships may suppose, and it will apply to 
England just as much as it will to Scot- 
land. With reference to this particular 
matter, of course the question which has 
been raised isa very small one. It is 
really a question of principle, but it is 
also a question of how a sum of £15,000 
is to be divided. Now, the Act says 
that that sum is to be divided in such 
manner and under such regulations as 
the Secretary for Scotland shall make ; 
and if the noble Marquess will tell us 
that he himself, as Secretary for Scot- 
land, says he thinks it right that no 
county should have a share of this grant 
unless it debars the medical officer of 
the county from private practice—if he 
says that is his own deliberate opinion, 
there is nothing to be said in answer to 
it. He has the power to enforce it ; that 
is the power given by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. But the account which he has 
given us of the transaction, and of the 
part which he took in the transaction, 
is quite of another sort. The noble 
Marquess said that he informed the 
County Councils that he was going to 
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ask the Board of Supervision to make 
certain regulations or recommendations ; 
but it by no means followed that those 
recommendations would be accepted. If 
the noble Marquess means that whenever 
he asks a person for advice he considers 
himself absolutely bound to do what that 
person proposes, and that everyone who 
is affected by that advice, and who is in- 
formed that certain recommendations 
are going to be asked for, is thereby 
bound to anything which that advice 
may suggest as necessary to be done, 
I think that is a very extraordinary 
state of things. But I think the noble 
Marquess was quite right to ask the 
Board of Supervision for their advice, 
and that he was perfectly right to act in 
whatever manner he saw fit with regard 
to the advice given him; but the point 
which I think the County Councils must 
insist upon is this: that the Board of 
Supervision have no authority whatever 
over a County Council, and, moreover, 
that the Board of Supervision ought not 
to conduct correspondence with County 
Councils except upon such matters as 
they may have some executive authority 
upon. If it were a matter of the dis- 
missal of a medical officer or of a Sani- 
tary Inspector, there, I admit, the Board 
of Supervision has a perfect right to 
write to the County Council, because an 
officer cannot be dismissed without the 
consent of the Central Authority ; but on 
such a matter as this the Board of 
Supervision ought never to have written 
to the County Councils at all. Any 
advice ought to have gone direct to the 
Secretary for Scotland, and the Secretary 
for Scotland himself ought to have in- 
formed the County Council what he 
proposed to do. He was at liberty either 
to take advice from the Board of Super- 
vision or from any other advisers he 
might choose; but his action ought to 
be his own, and the Board of Supervision 
ought not to have taken any direct part 
in the matter. I do not say anything 
on the nature of the correspondence 
which was conducted by the Board of 
Supervision. I do not wish to say any- 
thing against them at all; on the con- 
trary, I wish to uphold their authority 
within their proper sphere. I think it 
would be unfortunate if the Central 
Authority in Edinburgh were abolished 
or done away with ; but 1 must say I 
think their epistolary style is of a 
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rather unfortunate character. I would 
suggest to the noble Marquess that he 
should read these letters; he will find him- 
self referred to in this sort of way : They 
say, “‘ The general principles of distribu- 
tion upon which the Secretary for Scot- 
- land and the Board of Supervision will 
proceed may now be stated.” When the 
Board of Supervision tacks on its name 
as of nearly co-equal power with him- 
self, I think it about time the noble 
Marquese should look into the matter. 
Now, with regard to the practical course 
which has been taken, I must differ 
from the noble Marquess himself, 
because he says he approves of this pro- 
posal of the Board of Supervision. I 
maintain there is no question that under 
the Act it was expressly contemplated 
that any County Council might appoint 
as local medical officer a person who was 
engaged in private practice. It is ex- 
pressly so stated in the Act. That being 
so, how can it be right by a pecuniary 
penalty—the matter is trifling, and, 
therefore, I have the less hesitation in 
speaking about it—to prevent any 
County Council from taking any course 
which the Act says they may take? 
And moreover, with all due deference 
to the course taken, it is not, I should 
say, the most sensible one. I should like 
to know how many counties there are, 
either in England or Scotland, where the 
whole time of a medical officer is re- 
quired ? I must admit that there is 
some support for the remark which was 
made by the noble Earl just now that 
the object of the Board of Supervision 
appeared to be to encourage expendi- 
ture. They said, “You must employ 
the medical officer ; it does not matter 
whether you want the whole time of 
the medical officer or not, you must 
pay his salary;” and of course it 
stands to reason that if you are to 
have a medical officer worthy of the 
name, his whole time cannot be ob- 
tained without paying him a consider- 
able salary. In Forfarshire, as far as I 
can understand the matter, to pay for 
the whole time of a medical officer would 
be perfectly unnecessary. The Commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose carefully 
inquired into the matter, and they came 
to the conclusion—a very sensible one 
it seems to me—that the principal 
part of the administration of this 
Act would fall upon the Sanitary 
The Earl of Camperdown 
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Inspector, and not upon the medical 
officer, and, therefore, while they were 
perfectly prepared to pay a large salary 
to the Sanitary Inspector, they did not 
see any necessity for employing the 
whole time of a medical officer. I think 
that course is not only in harmony with 
the Act, but is consonant with common 
sense. I suppose it is too late to make 
any suggestion to the noble Marquess 
now; but what I should say would be 
the right course would be to éhrow the 
whole burden and responsibility ‘upon 
the shoulders of the County Councils to: 
inquire into the manner in which the 
officers perform the medical duties which 
are incumbent upon them under the 
Act, and if those medical duties are not 
performed in a satisfactory manner, then 
fine them or punish them in any way 
you choose ; but to begin by saying that 
the Central Office in Edinburgh does 
understand what the county wants, and 
that the County Council does not under- 
stand, appears to me to be centralising the 
administration to the very last extreme 
and to be taking a course of action which 
certainly was not contemplated by the 
Local Government Act. 


COINAGE BILL. —(No. 298.) 


Read 2* (according to Order); Com- 
mittee negatived ; then (Standing Order 
No. XXXIX. having been dispensed 
with) Bill read 3°, and passed. 


BERKELEY PEERAGE. 


Report from the Committee for 
Privileges with respect to the claim of 
the Right Honourable Francis William 
Fitzhardinge Baron Fitzhardinge, that it 
is the opinion of this Committee that no 
reason has been shown for departing 
from the resolution of the Committee of 
the 28th of June 1811, and the order 
of the House thereon of the 2nd of July 
1811; Report from the Committee for 
Privileges with respect to the claim of 
Randal Mowbray Thomas Berkeley, that 
the said Randal Mowbray Thomas 
Berkeley hath made out his claim to 
the titles, honours, and dignities of Earl 
of Berkeley and Viscount of Dursley ; 
made, and agreed to, and resolved and 
adjudged accordingly; and resolution 
and judgment to be laid before Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White Staves: 
Ordered, that all deeds, documents, 
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registers, and papers produced on behalf 
of the respective claimants by their re- 
spective agents be delivered to the said 
agents respectively. 

House adjourned at five minutes before 


Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,« 


; Tuesday, 4th August, 1891. 


COUNTY CESS AND POOR RATE 
(IRELAND.) 


Return ordered— 

‘Showing, with regard to each Courty in 
Ireland, the average County Cess for the last 
five years ; and showing, with regard to each 
Electoral Division in Ireland, the average 
Poor Rate for the last five years (in continua- 
tion of Part II. of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 27, of Session 1887)."” —(Mr. Pierce 
Mahony.) 


LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE SCHEME. 


Copy ordered— 

“Of Report by the Commissionors of Public 
Works in Ireland ordered by the Treasury to 
be prepared with reference to the Lough Erne 
Drainage Scheme.”—(Mr. Know.) 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND.) 
Return ordered— 


“Showing, as nearly as may be, as regards 
each County in Ireland, the proportion between 
the total number of Agricultural and Pastoral 
Holdings for the purchase of which Advances 
may be made under any Acts of this Session 
relating to the Purchase of Land in Ireland, 
and the number of such Holdings of an annual 
rateable value exceeding fifty pounds.”’—(Mr. 
A. J. Balfour.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 407.] 


QUESTIONS. 





MESSRS. COOK AND INDIA. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India what is the nature of the services 
of Messrs. Cook and Sons, referred to 
by him in an after dinner speech a few 
days ago, when he said— 

“The nation was not fully aware of the 
debt of gratitude which was owed to Messrs. 
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Cook and Sons, for the practical and useful 
way in which they had strengthened our power 
in the East ;’’ 

and how Messrs. Cook and Sons are 
compensated for such services ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): The service alluded to was 
the conveyance of Indian pilgrims to 
Jeddah by Messrs. Cook, which has 
materially improved the conditions under 
which the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina is made. There is a small sum 
guaranteed by the Government of India 
in case of loss—£2,000 for the first year, 
and £1,000 subsequently. The full sum 
was claimed in 1887 and 1888, but only a 
small part in 1889 and 1890. 


Bulwrunt Rao. 


OPIUM LICENCES. 

Mr.W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, with regard to the fact 
that the Government of India licenses 
three shops for the retail sale of opium 
at the penal settlement of Port Blair, 
whether he will make inquiry as to the 
allegation that, although the sale of 
opium to convicts is prohibited, such 
sale, in fact, takes place to a large 
extent, and that a considerable proportion 
of the gratuity money given to convicts 
is, in fact, repaid to Government by the 
purchase of opium ; and whether he will 
represent to the Government of India 
the advisability of at once closing the 
shops, and prohibiting the sale of opium 
altogether in a settlement of which the 
population is mainly composed of con- 
victs. e 

Str J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State has no official information on the 
subject, but the hon. Member’s question 
will be communicated to the Govern- 
ment of India in the usual course. 


THE MURDER OF BULWRUNT RAO. 
Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that, with 
the exception of a preliminary inquiry, 
nothing had been done when the last 
mail left India to bring to justice the 
persons who murdered Bulwrunt Rao, at 
Nijain, in the Gwalior territory on 19th * 
May last; and whether the Government 
of India are taking steps to secure that 
these persons are speedily put upon their 
trial, and that full inquiry is made as to 
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the part stated to have been borne by 
the Maharajah Holkar in instigating the 
crime ? 

Sm J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State has been informed by the Govern- 
ment of India that the Gwalior Durbar 
has appointed a special Judge, who was 
shortly expected at Nijain, to try the 
case. The Government of India is 
watching the case. 


Trawling in 


THE INDIAN FACTORY ACT. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the final telegram to 
the Viceroy of India regarding the 
Factory Act, contained in Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 224, presented on 5th May, 
and ending “By decision of Her 
Majesty's Government Bill must be 
passed without delay,” was sent by “ the 
Secretary of State in Council,” and after 
the Council had had due opportunity of 
expressing an opinion as provided by 
law? 

Str J. GORST: The telegram was sent 
as urgent, under Section 26 of the 21st 
and 22nd Vic., cap. 106, and subse- 
quently submitted to Council as therein 
prescribed. 


INDIAN IMMIGRANTS. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he can say whether the news 
from Natal, published in a Reuter’s 
telegram, is authentic in so far as it 
states that the Legislative Council have 
passed a resolution pressing to get the 
period of indentures of Indian immi- 
grants extended to 10 years, at the 
expiration of which they are to return 
to India, thereby subjecting Indians to 
compulsory labour for the whole period 
of their residence, and also that, after 
being dealt with by a special Committee, 
an amended Constitution Bill has been 
presented, by which the Colonists still 
insist that the Governor shall only exer- 
cise his powers over the Natives by 
advice of the Executive Council, and 
that the annual Vote for the Natives 
shall be subject to the control of the 
- Council ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron H. 
pE Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 


In answer to the first part of the ques- ! 


Mr. Keay 
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tion, I have to say that the Svcretary of 
State has no information beyond the 
Reuter’s telegram referred to, but as the 
proposal appears to have been to open a 
correspondence on this subject between 
the Colonial and Indian Governments, 
the latter, without whose concurrence the 
step cannot be taken, will be in a posi- 
tion to fully protect the interests of the 
immigrants. The Papers about to be 
distributed will show that the present 
position of the Bill is as stated by the 
hon. Member; and that the Legislative 
Council has been informed that Her 
Majesty’s Government adhere to their 
previous objections to the proposed pro- 
visions respecting the natives. 


BURT DISPENSARY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what action 
the Local Government Board intend to 
take with regard to the complaints as to 
the condition of the dispensary at Burt, 
County Donegal; and will they sanction 
four dispensaries in one district ? 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am informed by the Local 
Government: Board that the Local 
Government Inspectors have already 
called attention to the unfitness of this 
building. 


TRAWLING IN BRANDON BAY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that a steamer 
has been lately trawling in Brandon Bay, 
County Kerry, contrary to a bye-law 
made many yearsago prohibiting trawling 
in this bay ; and, if so, what steps will 
be taken to prosecute the owners or 
master of this vessel; and if there is 
any coastguard or other authority near 
this bay to prevent infractions of the 
law ; and, if not, what steps will be 
taken to enforce the observance of the 
law, and protect the fishermen from such 
conduct ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Fishery Inspec- 
tors say that it is the case that the 
offence referred to in the question was 
reported to have occurred in Brandon 





Bay, and they are engaged in making the 
necessary inquiries. 
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SALMON STREAMS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
representations have been made to him 
that the law relating to the enforcement 
of gratings on mills in England, to pre- 
vent salmon entering the watercourses 
of mills, has been proved to be ineffective 
for the purpose; and, if so, is it on 
account of the deficiency or want of funds 
on the part of Boards of Conserva- 
tors to erect such gratings, or whether 
the English Board have sufficient funds 
to erect and maintain them; whether 
millowners in England have offered any 
opposition to put up such gratings on 
streams frequented by salmon; what is 
the general nature or character of the 
working power of the mills in England, 
that is, whether worked by bucket 
wheels or turbines ; where gratings have 
been put, what has been their character, 
at whose expense have they been erected, 
and in what places, or at what mills in 
England; have they been proved in- 
jurious to the effective working power of 
the mill; if any complaint that they 
would, or do, who decides the matter ; is 
there any appeal; and, if so, to what 
Court; and have any complaints been 
made by any Boards of Conservators, or 
any other persons interested, against the 
insufficiency of the present laws in Eng- 
land bearing on this subject; and, if so, 
what is the nature of the complaints or 
the reasons given by them that the law 
is insufficient or ineffective ? 


*Tut PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): I am informed that the Boards 
of Conservators in England and Wales 
complain generally of difficulties which 
they experience in the erection of gratings 
at mills under the provisions of the 
Salmon Fishery Acts, in consequence of 
the absence of a means of determining 
beforehand the differences which fre- 
quently arise between themselves and 
the occupiers of mills on the subject, 
and that, in many cases, they abstain 
from erecting gratings from fear of the 
expensive litigation which might ensue, 
their funds being in most cases limited. 
In the event of a decision being sought 
on the point whether a grating which 
had been erected was injurious to the 
milling power, it might be obtained by 
the occupier of the mill under the 54th 

VOL. CCCLVI. [ramp sertes.} 
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section of the Salmon Fishery Act, 
1873. I am not aware of any case in 
which the question has been tried. The 
mills are in the majority of cases worked 
by wheels, either overshot or undershot, 
but of late years, in many instances, 
turbines have been introduced. A Re- 
turn of all the gratings which have 
been erected could only be obtained by 
application to each Board of Conservators, 
and it does not appear that the utility of 
such a Return would be at all commen- 
surate with the labour involved in its 
preparation. I am not aware that any 
gratings injurious to the milling power 
are maintained. 


SEED POTATOES. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Mr. Miller, one of the Inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Land Commission, refused 
to pass 50 tons of potatoes delivered by 
Mr. Thomas Ryan, in accordance with a 
tender approved by other such Inspectors, 
at Cavan for the use of the Cavan Union, 
and that, on the Guardians refusing, as 
they were bound by “ The Seed Potatoes 
(Ireland) Act, 1891,” to do, to accept 
these potatoes, Mr. Ryan brought an 
action against the Guardians, and re- 
covered damages and costs, the jury 
refusing to accept Mr. Miller’s Report ; 
and whether, as the Land Commission 
prevented the Guardians from sending 
two experienced members of their body 
to Scotland to select potatoes, and com- 
pelled them to buy by tender and 
sample, and to actin accordance with the 
orders of the Inspectors, the damages 
and costs will be paid by the Land Com- 
mission or the Local Government Board, 
through the action of whose agents they 
were incurred ? 

Mr. MADDEN: A Report has been 
called for since the question appeared on 
the Paper, but I have not yet received a 
Report. 


GREENCASTLE AND MAGILLIGAN 
FORTS. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, as Greencastle and Magilligan 
Forts have been dismantled, he would 
send a stationary man-of-war to remain 
in Lough Foyle for the protection of the 
district ? 

2x 
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Tae FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamittoy, Middlesex, 
Kaling): These forts have been con- 
demned as obsolete, and the dismounting 
of the smooth-bore muzzle-loading guns, 
with which they were armed, has 
practically left the defence of Lough 
Foyle where it was before. It is not 
considered necessary to maintain a coast 
defence ship in Lough Foyle. 


UNIVERSAL LOAD LINE, 

Mr. ATKINSON: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade in what 
position the negotiations with Foreign 
Governments with reference to the 
adoption of the universal load line now 
stand; and whether he will press on 
these negotiations ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: In August, 
1890, the Foreign Office, at the request 
of the Board of Trade, called the atten- 
+ tion of the Governments of all mari- 
time countries to the provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping (Load Line) Act, 
1890, but no final replies have yet been 
received. 


POLITICAL ACTION OF GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will, during the 
Recess, communicate with Ministers at 
the head of the different Departments 
with a view of issuing orders removing 
all exceptional restrictions upon the 
political action of Government officials, 
so that, out of official hours, they may 
enjoy the same rights as other 
citizens ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; for my own 
part I am not prepared to adopt the 
course suggested by the hon. Member. 


STROME FERRY. 

Dr. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, with reference to the letter 
from the General Post Office, dated 30th 
December, 1889, to the Commissioners 
of Stornoway, which stated that the 


Strome-Stornoway mail steamer went to. 


Portree for shelter only, and that the 
owner, Mr. Macbrayne, promised that 


“ Under no circumstances, unless compelled 
by storm to do so, would the steamer be diverted 
from her course,”’ 
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whether this promise has been adhered 
to; whether the steamer now running, 
the Clydesdale, is 29 years old ; whether 
the average time of the journey is now 
eight to nine hours instead of six as 
promised ; whether the Government 
will adhere to the promise to put this 
mail route up to public competition, and 
when will the tenders be called for ; 
whether it was only on three occasions 
during the ‘whole of the last fishing 
season that the mail steamer did not get 
an inside quay berth in Stornoway ; and 
whether she has always had priority for 
such a berth over all cther steamers, 
when possible ? 

*Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): By an 
arrangement concluded in the spring of 
this year the contractor for the Sttome 
Ferry and Stornoway Mail Packet is 
allowed, in the event of accident—storm, 
or othef like circumstance of special and 
exceptional character preventing” the 
despatch in due course of the Strome 
Ferry Portree steamer—to divert the 
former steamer from the direct course 
so as to admit of its touching at certain 
ports in Skye. Iam not aware of any 
case in which, without ‘permission 
obtained, this privilege has been im- 
properly exercised. I have no exact 
information as to the age of the 
Clydesdale. I think the hon. Member is 
misinformed as to the average duration 
of the voyage of the Olydesdale, and 
that it is about two hours less than he 
conjectures. A careful Return shall, 
however, be prepared, which I shall be 
glad to show to him when completed. It is 
intended to put the Stornoway Service 
with other services up to competition, 
and that not later than the spring of 
next year—perhaps earlier. I cannot 
answer the fifth and sixth questions of 
the hon. Member’s without inquiry 
in various quarters; but I will make 
that inquiry, and acquaint him with the 
result. 


IRISH MAILS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that great incon- 
venience is experienced by passengers 
travelling to and from Kingstown by 
the Royal Mail boats by reason of the 
fact that telegrams cannot be despatched 
except by the payment of special 
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messengers, not always available, to 
convey them to the Kingstown office, a 
quarter of a mile distant, on week days, 
and on Sundays, when the Kingstown 
office is closed, they have. to be sent to 
the General Office, Dublin, a distance of 
eight miles; and whether he will have 
an office opened on the Mail Pier, and a 
telegraphist to attend during the hours 
of arrival and departure of the mail 
boats, or make arrangements for a 
telegraph messenger for the conveyance 
of messages to the Kingstown and 
Dublin offices ? 

*Mr. RATKES: I shall be glad to 
make inquiry into the matter to which 
the hon. Member refers, and I will let 
him know the result in due course. 

Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has. ordered the mail car now plying 
between Tinahely, Hacketstown, and 
Kiltegan, to be withdrawn; is this car 
to be run from Baltinglass to Kiltegan 
and Hacketstown instead; will this 
arrangement cause the Tinahely letters 
to Hacketstown and Kiltegan to be sent 
vid Dublin, a distance of 100 miles, 
instead of six miles by the car; and 
whether he could run one car from 
Baltinglass to Kiltegan, together with 
the present car from Tinahely to 
Hacketstown ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I do not know that I 
can add much to the answer which I 
gave last week on this subject to the hon. 
Member for North Longford, and in 
which I fully explained the reasons for 
the proposed change. I am afraid that 
circumstances would not warrant the 
employment of two cars, as suggested by 
the hon. Member; but I will with 
pleasure make inquiries on. this point, 
and acquaint him with the result. 


LUNACY ADMINISTRATION: REPORTS. 


Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury why the Report of 
the Committee appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant to inquire into the Lunacy 
Administration in Ireland was printed 
in Scotland ; and whether any Reports 
relating to England or Scotland have 
ever been printed in Ireland ? 

*Toe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
question has notcome before me. Theonly 
reason I can conjecture is that the course 
pursued was found most convenient. 
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Commission. 


CASE OF MARY BRAITHWAITE. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the case. of Mary Braith- 
waite, who, on account of some infor- 
mality in the certificate on which she 
had been sent to Wadsley . Lunatic 
Asylum, was discharged therefrom, and 
was not re-certified, and who afterwards 
while at large committed the murder 
for which she was tried before Mr. 
Justice Grantham at the recent Leeds 
Assizes; whether the jury found that 
she was guilty of the crime, but insane 
at the time she committed it; and 
whether any blame aitaches to the 
authorities concerned in the case ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marrxews, 
Birmingham, H.): The. facts ..are as 
stated in the first two paragraphs of the 
question.. I am informed that the 
Imnacy Commissioners, who have, them- 
selves no power to discharge, pointed 
out to the asylum authorities the infor- 
mality of the certificate, and recom- 
mended the patient’s discharge. This 
recommendation was given with a view 
that the woman when discharged should 
be immediately re-certified in the ordi- 
nary course, and it was so understood by 
the asylum authorities. Accordingly, 
the woman was discharged to the work- 
house, and was there examined by the 
medical officer, the person, as it hap- 
pened, on whose certificate she had, on 
September 19, been sent to the asylum. 
He, however, examining her again on 
October 8, declined to certify that she 
was then of unsound mind, and accord- 
ingly she went home. There she re- 
mained with her husband and children 
until the end of June following, when 
the crime was committed. There appears 
no ground for attaching blame to any of 
the authorities concerned, and I regret 
that all the facts were not brought be- 
fore the learned Judge. 


THE LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. STACK (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has yet 
obtained information as to the extent of 
the farm at Drumroe, Causeway, County 
Kerry, sold through the Land Commis- 





sion by Mr. Hussey to Bartholomew 
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Dowling ; and whether any portions of 
the same holding were included in a 
further sale to labourers, thus being sold 
twice over ? 

Mr. MADDEN: This question only 
appeared on the Paper this morning, and 
I have not been able to obtain official in- 
formation. I hope to receive it to- 
morrow. 


LISTOWEL-TARBERT LIGHT 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. STACK: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land what is the present position of the 
matter with regard to the proposed con- 
struction of a light railway from Lis- 
towel to Tarbert, in County Kerry ; and 
what steps the Government propose to 
take in respect of it ? 

Mr. MADDEN : A Memorial in favour 
of the construction of a light railway 
between Listowel and Tarbert was sub- 
mitted locally to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and a resolution in favour of the same 
project has been passed by the Listowel 
Board of Guardians; but so far no 
definite scheme has been brought under 
the notice of the Government. 


FREE EDUCATION IN IRELAND 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he can state to the House 
his reason for departing from the inten- 
tion he expressed of introducing this 
Session a Bill dealing with the question 
of free education in Ireland? I have to 
protest against the alteration of this 
question, and also that it appears in the 
name of a former Member who is dead. 


[The question was in the name of Mr. 
Peter M‘Donald.] 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. MADDEN : The general views of 
the Government on this question may be 
gathered from the statements made in 
this House by my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He was at 
one time in hope that he might be able 
to prepare and lay before the House a 
measure dealing with this question 
during the present Session. Owing, 
however, to the short time available for 
this purpose and the importance of the 
subject, it has not been found possible to 
complete the measure now in course of 
Mr. Stack 


“ Macrary v. Coleraine . {COMMONS} 
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preparation so as to enable my hon. 
Friend to introduce it during the present 
Session. 


IRISH POST OFFICE. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if the follow- 
ing positions in the Irish Post Office 
establishment are vacant at present, 
namely, a surveyor’s clerkship in the 
Irish Southern District and a principal 
clerkship in the Accountant’s Depart- 
ment ; and, if so, how long have these 
appointments remained unfilled; whe- 
ther it is intended to fill them ; and what 
is the cause of the delay? 


*Mr. RAIKES: Both of the appoint- 


ments to which the hon. Member refers. 
have been vacant for some months. Sug- 
gestions have been made with a view to 
a re-adjustment of the duties, and 
until these suggestions have been more 
fully considered I am not prepared to 
state whether the appointments in ques- 
tion will be filled. 


‘* MACRARY V. COLERAINE BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS.” 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Irish Local 
Government Board have decided to make 
the law costs in the case of “ Macrary v. 
the Coleraine Board of Guardians” (an 
action which arose out of the construc- 
tion of the Castlerock Sewerage Works) 
a charge upon the ratepayers of the rural 
sanitary districts of the Coleraine Union, 
instead of a special charge upon the con- 
tributory area of Castlerock only, and 
have refused the request of the Coleraine 
Board of Guardians to grant an inquiry 
into the whole subject, with a view to 
have their decision re-considered ; is he 
aware that there are two precedents in 
the Coleraine Union where law costs for 
defective sewer construction and water- 
works were charged on the contributory 
areas; and, if so, how have the Local 
Government Board arrived at the con- 
clusion to make the costs in Macrary’s 
case a charge on the entire union; 
whether the plan of the Castlerock 
sewerage scheme was sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board after receiving 
the approval of their engineer, and did 
not the Coleraine Board of Guardians 
carry out the plan exactly as sanctioned ; 
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ifso, what blame is to be attached to the 
Coleraine Board of Guardians; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
will grant the inquiry asked for, seeing 
that it is urgently and unanimously 
demanded by the Colecsias Board, the 
representatives of the ratepayers in- 
terested ? 


Mr. MADDEN : This question appears 
on the Paper for the first time to-day. I 
will bring the matter under the notice of 
the Local Government Board. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE AT CHATHAM. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that a convict 
at Chatham has been whipped for not 
working, then taken to the hospital to be 
made ready to be whipped again, put 
out in the frost in the winter between 
three casks because he would not work, 
and punished again and again; and 
whether he will allow a Visiting Justice 
of 27 years’ standing to visit the prison 
in which this man is, to see if he is 
badly treated, as reported, or not ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I have made in- 
quiry of the prison authorities, who in- 
form me that they presume the prisoner 
referred to is one Joseph Betts, who since 
his conviction more than two years ago 
has persistently refused to do any labour 
whatever, and for this reason has re- 
ceived various punishments, including 
corporal punishment. The allegations 
that he was taken to the hospital to be 
made ready for whipping again and put 
out in the frost because he would not 
work are unfounded. He has been 
taken out to work in the winter with 
other prisoners, but has refused to work 
as they did, and had, therefore, to be re- 
strained by handcuffs and otherwise until 
the party returned to prison. There are 
Visitors appointed for Chatham Prison, 
who have free access to all the prisoners, 
who can enter the prison at any 
time, and who make periodical visits for 
the express purpose of ascertaining, 
among other things, whether prisoners 
have been improperly treated. I am 
aware of no sufficient reason which would 
justify me in superseding the Visitors 
and authorising a special visit to which 
neither a Justice of the Peace nor the 
Visiting Justice of a local prison is en- 
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Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): At whose discretion was 
the flogging administered ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Corporal punish- 
ment is only administered after inquiry 
upon oath, and by order of the Directors 
of the prison. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): Have the 
Prison Visitors made any special Report 
with regard to this particular prison ? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir ; they have 
not. The Visitors of the prison are the 
County Court Judge and two of the 
local Magistrates. 

Mr. WOODALL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman make special inquiry into the 
case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I will willingly 
do so if the hon. Member wishes it. 
This has been a very troublesome 
prisoner in every prison in which he has 
been confined. 


THE BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) 
BILL. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will to-night move the 
Adjournment of the House at the con- 
clusion of Government Business instead 
of waiting, as he did this morning, for 
certain private Members’ Orders to be 
called on ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : If the hon. Member 
think it necessary that infants should 
continue to bet for the next six months, 
Iam afraid he must take the ordinary 
steps to prevent the Bill from passing. 
The Government wish to pass the Bill, 
and will endeavour to do so. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The Bill has 
absolutely nothing to do with betting by 
infants, and I give notice that if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer repeats to- 
night the tactics which he has hitherto 
pursued I shall take the opportunity on 
the Third Reading of the Appropriation 
Bill of calling attention to the unjust, 
partial, and oppressive way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman has used the 
facilities given him for Government 
Business. 





CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; to be read the 
third time to-morrow. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





EAST INDIA (REVENUE ACCOUNTS). 
COMMFITEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr.’ Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


(3.0.) Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars): Mr. Speaker, as this is 
the only opportunity I shall have, I 
desire to bring before the House some 
matters relating to the employment of 
labour in Indian mills and factories in 
conformity with the notice which I have 
had on the Paper for some time past, to 
the effect that further reforms are 
necessary in the Law of India dealing 
with native labour in factories and 
workshops. Even before the recent 
Labour Conference held at Berlin labour 
questions had come to receive more 
attention, not only in this country but 
throughout Europe generally, and we 
have recently ourselves been engaged in 
discussing a new Factory Act, chiefly 
made up of amendments to the 
principal Act of 1878, and a principal 
object of the new Act is to alter the 
age at which children may begin to 
work and the hours of labour for women, 
and to introduce remedial clauses for 
their benefit. India, too, has had its 
Factory Acts, and there has been one 
recently passed which is to take effect 
on the 1st day of next January, and one 
of the main objects I have in bringing 
forward this question is to draw ‘atten- 
tion 'to the inadequate character of this 
Act to meet the reasonable requirements 
for the control and regulation of native 
labour in India. The present position 
of labour in that country is that it has 
almost no protection whatever, except in 
the case of children. Any person above 
12 years of age may be worked at any 
hour night or day, and for as many 
hours as employers think proper; the 
sole exception is that children between 
7 and 12 years of age cannot be worked 
in mills more than nine hours a day. 
It is to remedy this and other conditions 
that the recent Act has been passed, but 
its provisions are so inadequate, and the 
‘Act deals with such a small percentage 
of Indian labour, that I have no doubt 
the House will agree with me in con- 
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sidering that the recent measure which’ 
has not yet come into operation will, 
before it does so, have to be re-amended 
and much enlarged in its scope in order 
to be of any real value to those whom it’ 
is intended to protect. No amount of’ 
time for which I could at present ask the 
indulgence of the House would be 
sufficient to make a fully adequate state- 
ment of the case. I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to a bare recital of a few 
facts, which perhaps after all may be 
the most forcible way of presenting a 
case of this kind. The position I take 
up being, in my judgment, a strong one, 
T hope the right hon. Gentleman who 
represents India will be able to make 
some statement promising a re-amend- 
ment and an extension of the scope of 
the recent Act in order at least to do 
partial justice to the labouring classes 
in India, who are unable to combine for 
their own protection or create those 
labour organisations with which we are 
familiar inthiscountry, It is impossible 
to urge on the part of the Indian mill- 
owners that theirs is a declining trade, 
or one that is suffering from severe 
competition. Even if such reasons 
existed they would be entirely’ in: 
applicable, because no one dare ailvo- 
cate the employment of men, women, 
and children under unreasonable con- 
ditions, even to make a trade profitable, 
which otherwise would not be so; but, 
as a matter of fact, it is so profitable 
that the trade of cotton-spinning in’ 
India has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. The first mill was erected as 
lately as 1854, they had multiplied to 67 
in 1883, and between that time and'thé 
present, that is to'say, in a period of 
some seven or eight years, the number 
has more than doubled, and there aré 
now nearly 150 cotton mifls' ‘in’ India- 
In some of the Indian newspapers the 

have spoken in respect to the mi 

workers as if they rather liked the long 
hours and the other existing conditions 
of employment. Well, Sir, we ‘were 
told here a little while ago that the chil- 
dren in Lancashire preferred, and that 
it was beneficial for them, to go to the 
mill at 10 years of age’ instead ‘of 
waiting until they were 12,’ but we 
had these views successfully disputed at 
the time, and they have’ since ‘been 
thoroughly exposed by the evidence 
given a few days ago by Lancashire 
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sckoolmasters before the Labour, Com- 
mission. If, therefore, we find that 
little dependence can be placed on state- 
ments, made-as these were; relating to 
persons at-our own door, how much less 
dependence should be placed on state- 
ments made about operatives so far away 
as/India. On this point, no doubt, under 
certain circumstances, they would often 
find workers who would express them- 
selves as satisfied with existing condi- 
tions. I have said, Sir, under certain 
circumstances, as this would make all 
the difference as to the views which 
might be expressed by the workers 
themselves. On this point I shall quote 
a sentence from the Report of the recent 
Commission on Indian Factories, where 
the Commissioners say, in speaking of 
native witnesses— 

‘Operatives who had been answering our 
questions freely while alone, were in many in- 


stances reduced to silence or evasive replies by 
the accidental presence of their employers.” 


This shows how little dependence is to 
be placed on statements coming from 
India to the effect. that the workers 
rather like their existing regulations. 
The remark from the Report. of: the 
Commission, which I have just read, 
will show that there are certain coercive 
influences which can easily be brought 
to bear on operatives in India to cause 
them to give evidence which might lead 
those, unacquainted with the facts to 
suppose thatthey.were very well satis- 
fied with their. present conditions of 
employment., .I have reason, Sir,I think, 
to consider* the House, also the Go- 
vernment, will be in favour of the view 
that; the A¢t which - has been passed by 
the Indian Council is insufficient to 
adequately remove the abuses connected 
with Indian labour, and I will also say 
that it is necessary that this House 
should assist the Government in this 
matter. The Government themselves 
must, I believe, be dissatisfied with the 
scope of the Act, as it certainly does 
not go anything like so far as. they 
intended it should go; and, indeed, for 
what has been done in. India we have; 
insmy; opinion, chiefly to thank the 
Secretary of State for India and the 
right, hon. Gentleman who represents 
the Indian Government in this House. 
The new Factory Act was. for: a con- 
siderable time under discussion, » and 
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a Despatch to the Governor: General ; 
stating that— 
“The general. principle of all factory legis- 
lation, as already adopted in this country and 
in India, is that life and limb must be pro- 
tected, and ‘that the health of all women, 
young persons, and children must, so far as 
possible, be assured. ‘To this principle Her 
Majesty’s Government have recently, in the’’ 
Berlin: Conference, declared their: adhesion;:« 
thus recommending it for adoption.by the 
other Powers of Europe. How far this. 
general principle has been already applied in 
India is a matter for your consideration: “ A's ”’ 
regards any additional factory legislation ‘in 
India, due regard must be had to the circum.;, 
stances of that country, which are in many 
respects different from those of an European 
nation. But the same general principle is, 
nevertheless, applicable, and the object of 
any such legislation must be to secure with- 
out fail for the various classes of operatives 
in India an amount of protection for life and 
limb, and an amount of security for the 
health of women, young persons, and children 
not inferior to that which is afforded by the 
law of England.” 

Now, Sir, let us see how far the Indian 
Council has carried out the views which 
they were asked to attend to; and, 
although this could be better shown in 
tabular form, I will try to make the. 
enormous difference between the Act as 
passed and the legislation of this country . 
as.clear as I can without the advantage 
of a table. The Indian Act applies 
chiefly to textile factories, and “I shall 
compare its provisions with those which 
exist in our own Acts. By the Indian 
Act children may be worked at nine 
years of age for 42 hours per week; 
our limit of age is 11, and the hours 
28} per week. Girls above 14 and 
women are to work in Indian mills 66 
hours per week; our limit is 564; and 
the intervals for meals and. rest are 
with us two hours, while they are only 
one and a half in India. In India the 
rest days for all workers will be. 52. 
days during the year; with us they are 
84. The limit of the working day for 
children is to be from 5 a.m. to 8 
p-m.—that is, 15 hours per day; here 
they are limited to 12. There is no 
limit to the working day in India for 
male young persons, for women, and 
for men, unless the mill is run on the 
shift system; but where this is. not 
done, women and young persons may be 
employed at night, which cannot be done 
with us—a practice which has been con- 
demned by all medical men as particu- 
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larly injurious for women and all young 
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persons under 18. In India, as the mill 
runs from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., it presents 
great difficulty to the Inspectors—and 
this branch of mill supervision is noto- 
riously weak in India. In reference to 
this, I may quote what the Home Secre- 
tary said in his speech on the Second 
Reading of the Factory Bill this year, 
one object of which was intended to put 
a stop to the evil of loese limits in work- 
ing hours. The Home Secretary, in 
commenting upon them, said that they 
seriously interfered with the work of 
inspection, as 

“ There is no process by which the Inspector 
can detect that women are being overworked, 
as there is nothing to show when they com- 


menced, when they left off, and when they 
took their meals.” 


On this account, the Bill recently passed 
through the House requires a speci- 
fied period of 12 hours to be fixed 
by the employers, and the employés 
are to be given 1} hours for meals. 
These loose limits are in the Indian Act, 
and require to be altered, as inspection 
with respect to the hours worked by 
women, children, and young persons will 
be of no value while such conditions 
exist. Now, Sir, can it be said the regu- 
lations of the Indian Act come up to the 
standard laid down by Lord Cross in his 
Despatch? So far from this being the 
case, they have not in any particular 
whatever similar conditions or hours for 
working in India to those instituted by 
Statute in this country. Lord Cross 
demands that— 


“Without fail for the various classes of 
operatives in India an amount of protection for 
life and limb, and an amount of security for the 
health of women, young persons, and children, 
not inferior to that which is afforded by the law 
of England.’’ 


Now, Sir, some persons suppose that 
in India children may be ewployed at 
an earlier age than in this country, as 
they mature at an earlier age. But it 
is only true that they develop earlier 
in certain functional ways. So far from 
their maturing earlier than Europeans, I 
may quote Mrs. Peachey Phipson, who 
has practised medicine among women in 
India, and who, in a recent lecture in 
Bombay, said— 

‘* A Hindoo girl of 15 is about equal to an 
English girl of 11, instead of the reverse, and 
that statements to the contrary by Englishmen 
who have no opportunity of being acquainted 
with family life were totally misleading.” 

Ur. Provand 
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The truth is, Sir, that bone and muscle 
take about the same time to develop 
in every climate. With respect to 
night working, it has been defended 
on the ground that it is cooler and 
more agreeable to the workers. Why, 
Sir, the temperature in the Indian mills 
is 90 degrees or over, whether it is day 
or night, and the highest medical 
authorities could be quoted, if I desired 
to take up the time of the House, to show 
that night work is as bad for the Indian 
operative as it is bad for labour every- 
where else; and I would call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that 
every man operative who gave evidence 
before the late Commission asked that 
the hours of labour should be from 6 in 
the morning until 6 at night. I might 
here point out that the Indian Act does 
not cover anything like the whole of 
Indian labour. Many workshops and 
factories will be entirely outside the Act. 
Indeed, only a small percentage of the 
people of India will come within its 
provisions. But even worse than the 
condition of the cotton mills, to which it 
chiefly applies, is the fact which was 
stated in the House on the 4th of last 
month by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for India, in reply to 
a question put by myself, that in mines 
in India women and children are now 
employed underground. It is more 
than half a century since this was made 
impossible in the United Kingdom, and 
it should not be necessary to wait for 
legislation to stop it in India. Surely 
the Council could, by an Order, make 
such a thing illegal forthwith. Now, 
Sir, by what arguments do the Indian 
millowners oppose legislation? Let me 
appeal to the Zimes, and read a few 
lines from the article on this question, 
in which the writer says— 

‘Any readers who will take the trouble to 
go back to the evidence which was adduced by 
Lord Shaftesbury in support of the reforms 
which are inseparably associated with his 
name will find that opposition to the Factory 
Acts in England proceeded on precisely the 
same lines as those on which it is now being 
conducted in India.” 

That, Sir, spares one the trouble of occu- 
pying the time of the House in dealing 
with the Indian objections to reform, as 
we have long ago settled them in our 
own Debates on these questions. Re- 
forms must be insisted on, and I cannot 
show the necessity of this so well by- 
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any language of my own as by reading 
another short extract from a leading 
article which appeared in the same 
journal last year, which states— 

‘It would be an absolute disgrace to this 

country, the acknowledged pioneer of factory 
legislation in Europe, if Indian manufacturers 
were still suffered to practise the barbarities 
from which our Representatives at the Con- 
ference fancied themselves able to denounce 
from a position of unusual security.” 
{t is the Berlin Conference that is here 
referred to, and I might extend what I 
have said by some quotations from the 
speeches of our Representatives at the 
Conference, but I content myself with 
quoting but one sentence which fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India, who 
represented this country at the Con- 
ference, in which he made the following 
important and explicit declaration :— 

“We can pledge ourselves for Great Britain 
that our Government, faithful to its actions in 
the past, will conform resolutely in the future, 
if it does not go beyond them, to the benevo- 
lent principles of the Conference.” 

Now, Sir, there is hardly one of the 
principles to which our Representative 
referred in the words quoted, with re- 
spect to the ages, hours, and conditions 
at and under which women, young 
persons, and children labour that is 
not violated by the Indian Factory Act 
just passed. I have nothing whatever 
to say against the manufacturers of 
India. They are neither better nor 
worse than other classes in every 
country, as employer treat employés as 
unjustly as they can or dare so long as 
the law permits them. In this country 
combination among employés has done 
much to improve their position, but the 
law had first to make combination 
possible. In India such combination, 
although perhaps allowed, is, from the 
nature of the people, impracticable, and 
consequently the law must at once step 
in and restrain the action of the em- 
ployers. Now, Sir, I have finished what 
I intended to say to the House on 
this subject. I have read the Despatch 
of Lord Cross in which he takes up the 
position that India must have sub 
stantially the same labour legislation as 
the United Kingdom, differing only in 
such circumstances as are necessary for 
local requirements. I have also read to 
the House the words of the Under 
Secretary for India pledging our Go- 
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vernment to at least conform to the 
principles of the Berlin Conference, and 
no one can deny that there is a great gulf 
between the principles he spoke of and 
the terms of the new Indian Factory Act. 
The arguments used in India against a 
change are the same old ones revived 
that did duty in Lord Shaftesbury’s 
time against reforms long since agreed 
to by us, and which are admitted on all 
hands to be highly beneficial in their 
effect. I have not, Sir, said a word nor 
used a quotation with the object of 
making an appeal to the feelings of this 
House ; and I might have read scores of 
extracts from the Reports of medical 
men, Inspectors, and other qualified 
persons which would have had that effect, 
but I have refrained and confined my- 
self to a bare statement of the more 
important facts bearing on the case. I 
think, Sir, after quoting Lord Cross’s 
Despatch and the Under Secretary for 
India, it will be unnecessary for me to 
move the Resolution which stands in my 
name, or to divide the House. I trust 
I am right in looking for a sympathetic 
reply from the right hon. Gentleman 
who represents India, and that the Go- 
vernment will impose upon the Council 
of India the terms sent in their own 
Despatch and, as the Zimes said in its 
leading article— 

‘He willnot permit to exist in India a state 

of things which would be an absolute disgrace 
to this country—the acknowledged pioneer of 
factory legislation in Europe.” 
We are, Sir, discussing the position of 
people who have no Employers’ Liability 
Act, and politically weak are really 
unable, although numerically strong, 
to combine for their own defence as 
workmen do in Europe. It is not too 
late to enlarge the scope of the new Act 
so as to make it of some value, as the 
Council will meet in October, and the 
Act does not take effect until the 1st of 
January. I hope I may also rely on the 
support of hon. Members on the other 
side of the House, for this is not a Party 
question, and as another reason for this 
I may add that nothing can relieve this 
House from its responsibility in seeing 
that reasonable and fair conditions are 
framed for the regulation and control 
of labour throughout British India. 

(4.2.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, 
W.): I trust that the appeal of my hon. 
Friend who has brought forward this sub- 
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ject, and who has urged further legisla- 
tive restrictions of the Indian Factory 
Acts, will not be acceded to by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He has put forward 
two grounds for a reform; in the first 
place, he seeks to have them assimilated 
to the Acts in this country ; and, in the 
next place, he bases his appeal upon 
the decision of the Berlin Conference. 
Now, with regard to the decision of 
the Berlin Conference, we all recog- 
nise that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for India was 
@ most ‘worthy Representative of this 
country at Berlin, and that he urged 
upon the Conference the necessity for 
further factory legislation in all European 
countries ; but we also have to acknow- 
ledge the fact that the representations of 
the right hon. Gentleman and the de- 
cisions of the Conference have not been 
carried out by the Ministry of which he 
iss a member. It would, therefore, be 
altogether inconsistent if Her Majesty’s 
Government were to endeavour to en- 
force legislation in reference to factory 
labour in India, while, at the same time, 
they are not willing to insist on the 
recommendations of the Berlin -Con- 
ference being adopted in their. own 
country. Another point upon which 
my; hon. Friend urges the Govern- 
ment to take action is that it is 
desirable to bring up Indian factory 
legislation to the same level, in all its 
details, to factory legislation in England. 
Now, it does seem to me that my hon. 
Friend, in desiring the House to accept 
a ‘proposal of this kind, is endeavouring, 
by means of a discussion, and political 
pressure, to. usurp the functions which 
are delegated to the legislative authority 
of the’ Governor General in Council. 
Ifthe House» were once to embark 
in‘ such an undertaking, it» would be 
embarking in an undertaking which 
would be extremely unfair both to the 
people and the Government of India. I 
must, therefore, protest against the 
attempt of my hon. Friend to urge the 
Government to enter into any legislation 
of the kind. As faras I have been able to 
read the Papers which have: been laid 
before the House, what we have rather 
to complain of is that the Government 
have in the past brought undue pressure 
to bear’ on the Government of India in 
regard to the Factory Act which has 
just been My hon: Friend 
Mr. Buchanan 
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quoted the Despatch of Lord Cross, of 
May, 1890; but my hon. Friend did not 
mention the fact that the Despatch was 
sent out to cover certain Memorials from 
the Blackburn Chamber of Commerce, 
which had been sent to the Secretary 
of State urging upon him to press the 
Government of India to adopt the con- 
clusions which the Memorialists had 
arrived at. Now, with all due deference 
to the Lancashire Chambers of Com- 
merce, from which the Memorials ema- 
nated, I venture to doubt whether they 
are an impartial body to decide what is 
good for factory legislation in India, 
Apart from the Despatch of Lord Cross 
of 1890, all the information supplied to 
us is contained in four pages of telegrams 
from the Secretary of State pressing the 
Government of India for action. I find 
that the Bill dealing with the question 
was postponed for a year, the Govern- 
ment of India expressing their willing- 
ness to consult the native Governments ; 
but we find a constant repetition of tele- 
grams urging expedition. Those tele- 
grams convey no information to the 
House, but expressa constant desire that 
the Viceroy should expedite matters. In 
the next place, we have a series of  tele- 
grams between the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy of India by which 
we are ‘given to understand that the 
details of the new Factory Act were 
settled by instructions from the India 
Office and under protest in regard to 
several matters from) the Viceroy of 
India. . Then we have this telegram» 
from the Secretary of State— tenitot 
‘Her’ Majesty’s Government have’ con-’ 
sidered your ‘telegram of the 20th inst.,\ and 
have decided that, the Bill must be proceeded. 
with and passed without delay.’’ 
And we have heard to-day from the: 
right hon. Gentleman the ~Under Se- 
cretary of State, in reply to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkealdy (Sir 
G. Campbell), that the final telegram 
to the Viceroy, stating that Her 
Majesty’s Government had decided that 
the Bill “‘ must be passed without delay,” 
was sent as urgent under Section 26) of 
the 21st and 22nd Victoria Chapter 106, 
which makes special provision for cases 
of urgency. This is # provision which 
empowers the Secretary of State, but 
only in matters of extreme urgency, to 
override the opinion of the Government 
of India, and also to override the 
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opinion of the members of the Indian 


Council. Therefore, I think that my 
hon. Friend has no ground to complain 
as to want of pressure being exercised 
by Her Majesty's Government ‘in se- 
curing the passing of the Factory Act. 
There is one matter of detail to which T 
must refer, as it was alluded to by my 


hon, Friend. My hon. Friend, having’ 


contended that there ought to bea 
levelling up of factory legislation in 
India to that which exists in this country, 
referred to Mrs. Peachy Phipson as an 
authority on his side, and quoted articles 
from the Times. Now, the Times of July 
17 contains a letter from Mrs. Peachy 
Phipson stating that she had seen ‘with 


surprise the letter of Mr. Holt Hallett’ 


in reference’ ‘to Indian factory legisla- 
tion, but that her astonishment had 
reached a climax when she saw ‘words 
of her own quoted as an’ argument 
against the employment of women in 
the Indian factories.’ She proceeded 
to point’ out that the result of what 
had already been done by the Indian 
Factory Act had been to turn women 
out of the lighter work in the fac- 
téries and to drive them to the heavy 
work of agricultural labour. I could 
quote similar statements on the subject 
from other authorities ; but if the hon. 
Member will go through the ‘selections 
from native newspapers in the Voice of 
India, sent to Members of this House, 
he will see it repeatedly stated that the! 
Act, in the belief of native Indian: opi- 
nion, was the result of political pressure 
at home. As a matter of fact, Her 
Majesty’s Government have undoubtedly 
put pressure upon the Governmentof' 
India to pass the Factory’ Act in ‘the 
form in which it has been passed. My 
hon. Friend the “Member ‘for’ Flint- 
shire (Mr. 8. Smith) put a question in 
February of last year upon’ thé’ subject. 
He urged the Indian Government’ to 
pass the Factory ‘Act’; and, in ‘calling: 
attention to certain details ‘of f 

work in India, he based his appéal to the 
Government to press the Indistt Govern- 
ment to embark in factory legislation, 
among other things, upon the fact that 
“great ‘indignation was felt by the 
Lancashire operatives at the competition 
to which they were exposed.” That 
gives us one of the causes of the political 
pressure put on the Government. The 


factory legislation which my hon. Friend 
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then urged upon the Government to 
adopt has since been adopted. My hon. 
‘Friend the Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Provand) now assumes a different 
attitude, and urges much further legisla- 
tion, although my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Flintshire acknowledges himself 
that one of the’ principal motive causes 
for legislation in India was the indigna- 
tion of the Lancashire operatives at the 
competition to which they were 
subjected. I believe that the demand 
for legislation comes’ chiefly, if not 
exclusively, from Lancashire, which 
is exposed ‘to very severe competi- 
tion from the Indian cotton mills. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Maclean) has had great experience 
of India, and he also knows something 
about factory legislation. My hon. 
Friend’ and I were Members of the 
Grand ‘Committee on Trade when the 
Factory and Workshops Bill was dis- 
cussed, and there was no more strenuous 
an advocate on behalf of the factory 
operatives of Oldham, nor one who took 
a more prominent part in resisting the 
application of the recommendations of 
the Berlin Conference to labour in this 
country, than my hon. Friend ; yet my’ 
hon. Friend takes an entirely different 
view of the recommendations of that 
Conference when they are to be applied 
to Indian labour in competition with 
Lancashire labour. On the 17th of 
February last the’ hon. Member for 
Oldham put a question in this House 
urging that ‘the Indian Factory Act 
should include the recommendations of 
the Berlin Conference as to age and 
other ‘matters,, and ‘such was the 
weight attached to the opinion of my 
hon. ‘Friend that in one of the De- 
spatches of ‘the Secretary ‘of State for 
India particular reference was made to 
the question of my hon. Friend. With- 
out ‘absolutely urging the adoption 
of the view of my hon. ’Friend the 
Secretary of State’ placed it' before the 
Government of India; and put pressure 
‘upon that ‘Government: to adopt the 
‘views of: the ‘Lancashire Members 
igenerally. 1 do not think, after all that 
/has occurred, that it is*expedient Her 
Majesty’s Government. should give en- 
couragement to Motions of this kind 
urging them to put pressure on the 
Government of India. We all: know 





that such things have taken place before, 
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and it is my belief that on the present 
occasion an attempt is being made to 
repeat the experiment. I think the 
House ought to enter a strong protest 
against the course which my hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow is urging, the 
Government to take. 

*(4.29.) Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I do not intend to say much upon this 
occasion, as I have a Motion down in 
my own name, but as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) has referred to a question 
which was put by me last year, itis only 
right that I should offer an explanation. 
My hon. Friend only read a portion of 
my question. What I spoke of was the 
competition between the Lancashire 
operatives and those in India who 
were working for 80 hours a week. I 
can only say that to some extent I share 
the feeling of my hon. Friend, and that 
I fully appreciate the great danger of 
imposing severe restrictions upon Indian 
factory labour. It is quite true that I 
felt that the time had come when we 
should have some kind of factory legis- 
lation in India. Children of seven years 
old had been reduced to skeletons by 
the cruel conditions under which they 
had to work, and I felt it was dis- 
graceful to see a Christian nation 
standing still and not moving a single 
muscle to abate abominations which 
went on in India, and which we 
stopped in this country 50 years ago. 
I am not afraid, or ashamed to say, 
in face of the native population of 
India, for whom I have always pleaded 
in this House, that the manufacturers of 
India are not only native Indians, but 
largely Lancashire capitalists, and that 
the Indian factories work to a large 
extent with Lancashire capital. These 
slave drivers in India are not only 
wealthy Indians, but are sometimes 
wealthy Englishmen. I say that on the 
ground of justice and humanity legisla- 
tion of this kind is absolutely called 
for. I do not believe such legislation will 
do the slightest harm to trade in India 
even’ more than it did in Lancashire. 
The same arguments are used against it 
now as were used against it formerly in 
India. However, I quite believe that it 
would never do for this country to force 
upon India legislation which would have 
the appearance of being suggested by 
jealousy of her national manufactures. 
Mr. Buchanan 
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I would be the very last man to support 
such legislation. I would not agree to 
the Home Government forcing legisla- 
tion upon India in too hasty a manner. 
I wish to stand, as it were, impar- 
tially between those who wish to bring 
factory legislation in India at any cost 
to the level of English legislation— 
which I do not think possible — and 
those who wish merely to adopt a policy 
of laissez faire, which I cannot counten- 
ance. I hope the House will excuse my 
intervention in this Debate. 

(4.34.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): When we made the change 
in the procedure of this House, which 
enables all sorts of Indian subjects 
to be discussed before we come to 
the Indian Budget, I ventured to 
express doubt and dissent as to 
the expediency of the alteration. It 
seems to me that the proceedings of 
this evening are a justification of the 
doubts I then expressed. The Legisla- 
ture has not contemplated that India 
should be administered in this House, 
but no doubt the finances of India are 
very closely connected with the interests 
of this country, large sums of money 
being borrowed by India from this 
country. Therefore, Parliament in its 
wisdom thought fit that there should be 
an opportunity for this House to deal to 
some extent one evening in the Session 
We have 
now departed from that arrangement. 
There is very little doubt that the 
finances of India will not be discussed 
at all this evening, and the result will 
be that the object of discussing those 
finances will be lost, and we shall be 
treated instead to a Debate on all sorts 
of subjects. I have rather prophesied 
that the subject of factory law reform in 
India would be a matter of close interest 
in this country. I am very ready to 
admit that the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire (Mr. S. Smith) is not actuated by 
personal motives in this matter, as we 
all know him to be a man of wide 
philanthropy. At the same time, I must 
take exception to what he has said. I 
ask him where is the evidence of the 
abominations which he says have taken 
place in the Indian factories? Nodoubt 
some precautions are required for the 
fencing of machinery, and for providing 
that the health of the operatives is duly 
cared for. But as to children being 
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reduced to skeletons by the overwork to 
which they are subjected, I believe the 
evidence conclusively shows that there 
is nothing of the kind; they have a 
system of voluntary shifts by which the 
labour is shifted as they like, and twoor 
three persons do the work which is done 
by one in this country. The evils 
against which we have to guard are 
evils of another kind. As regards the 
greater part of what has been said by 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan), I believe that the representa- 
tive Lancashire manufacturers are not 
the people to deal with this matter. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Provand) has an interest in mills in 
Manchester. 

Mr. PROVAND: Permit me to make 
a personal explanation. I have no in- 
terest whatever in mills. I have not 
sixpennyworth of interest in any Man- 
chester manufacture. I have never been 
spoken to on the subject by anyone in- 
terested in Manchester manufactures. 
The only interest I have is a tripartite 
interest. I am interested in a limited 
company, formerly a private firm, which 
sells Indian spinnings in China, which 
sells large quantities of American 
cotton goods in China, and which also 
sells cotton goods in China. I have 
moved in this matter for no reason what- 
ever except that I believe the accounts 
that have come from India respecting 
the barbarities perpetrated in factories 
there 

Sir G. CAMPBELL : I must apologise 
to my hon. Friend. I always thought 
that he had some Manchester busi- 
ness 

Mr. PROVAND: Having some Man- 
chester business is very different from 
owning cotton mills. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I never said my 
hon. Friend had some mills, but I said 
he had some cotton interest. He tells 
us that he has such an interest, and that 
he does export Lancashire manufactures 
for sale in India. 

Mr. PROVAND: I said to China. 
Ascertain your facts. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: I thought he 
said to India. Well, Sir, I will not be 
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personal to my hon. Friend, but I will 
say that it is Lancashire cotton people 
who press on the Government the 
necessity of restraining the manufactures 
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of India. I am not surprised that the hon. 
Member for Oldham is not in a hurry to 
take part in this Debate. He pressed 
on the Government the obligation of 
imposing on the people the Resolutions 
of the Berlin Conference, from which 
India was really exempted by the dis- 
tinction that was drawn between 
Northern and Southern manufacturers. 
On the other hand, my hon. Friend has 
been from the very first one of the most 
extreme in pressing the Resolutions of 
the Berlin Conference upon India; yet 
he was one of those who objected to 
applying them to Lancashire. But I 
think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) has already 
dealt with that point, soI will not say 
more about it. But although I admit 
that there may be something in the 
position taken up by the Lancashire 
manufacturers, that they were subject 
to some restrictions, while their Indian 
rivals were not, I say that they ought 
honestly to speak as rival manufacturers, 
and not in the character of philanthro- 
pists, because I think that all the agi- 
tation has arisen from rivalry and not 
from philanthropy. Ido not think any 
case has been made out of atrocities 
with regard to the work and labour 
of Indian men, and women, and chil- 
dren, to which allusion has been made. I 
have no wish to enter into the details of 
these matters; but it seems to me that 
the Government of India have gone as 
far as they could reasonably go, and the 
Government of India, in my opinion, are 
the best judgesin this matter. [A cry 
of “No! 7 They have approached it in 
a fair, candid, and honest spirit. They 
have looked to the interests of all 
parties. They have gone as far as they 
should go. They have done all that it 
is necessary to do, and the question is, 
whether they have not gone a little too 
far in regard to the women of India? 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh has sug- 
gested that this legislation may have an 
injurious effect upon the women of 
India. I say that that would. be an 
enormous evil to India. Of all things 
we should try to bring forward the 
women of India: to give them an 
opportunity of getting work at fair 
wages, and thereby to raise themselves 
to a higher position in the social scale. 
Such an opportunity they have been 
getting in the Indian factories, and it is 
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one which we should endeavour still 
more to develop. What I say is, 
that at the instigation of jealous Lan- 
cashire manufacturers. to put any clogs 
or hindrances on such employment 
would be to do a very great injury 
to the people of India. I am free to 
admit, as the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
has. said, that if the Government of 
India has not done more, it has not been 
for want of urging on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government. I do.not think 
it was right or proper that Her Majesty’s 
Government should have gone so far in 
the direction of the representations of 
the people of Lancashire in urging the 
Government of India to go further than 
the Government of India desired to go. 
The Under Secretary of State for India 
shakes his head; but I think, look- 
ing to the. correspondence and the 
telegrams which have been quoted by 


the hon. Member for Edinburgh, especially : 


in view ofthe statements made by 
the First Lord of the Treasury and 
others, it is the case that Her Majesty’s 
Government, who very much depend 
on Lancashire votes, did urge the Go- 
vernment of India to do a great deal 
more than they were willing to do. But 
a great deal of good has been done by 
the firmness of the Government of 
India in doing their duty to. the 
people of India rather than accepting 


the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment. There is only one point in the 
speech of the hon. Member . for 
Glasgow which I should like to cor- 
rect. _He said that the people of 
India do not know how to combine. 
Why, the people of India knew how to 
combine long before the people of this 
country. Trades Unions, combinations, 
strikes, are a far more highly developed 
institution there than in this country. 
We who have known India for the last 
50. years know that these strikes haye 
long continued there, and that nowhere 
in the world have they been better 
organised. I was reading the other day 
the Life of Sir Thomas Munro, and there 
I saw that in one case, when the people 
were not satisfied with the land revenue 
assessment, they combined together, and 
that so thoroughly that the Governor 
of the country and his family were 
almost starved, because they were so 
effectually boycotted that they could not 
get food. Therefore, it is not for my 
Sir G. Campbell 
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hon. Friend to run away with: the idea 
that these strikes and. combinations had 
not been developed in India. I think 
the people of India in this respect, are 
pretty well able to protect themselves. 
Well, Sir,.as I have said, I will not go 
into details. I decline to discuss the 
details in this House. But what,I do 
say is this: that the conditions of India 
are totally and entirely different from 
the conditions of this country, and of 
every country in Europe. I say that 
the Conference of Berlin, wise as they 
were, feeling and knowing that they 
knew nothing about the conditions of 
life in India, entirely abstained from 
laying down any rules applicable to that 
country; and we, who know a _ good 
deal less than the members of that Con- 
ference, should not take that duty upon 
ourselves. Therefore, while not entering 
upon the details, I protest against our 
occupying this evening in the discussion 
of matters which are matters not for this 
House but for the Government of India 
to decide. 

*(4.50.) Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham) : 
I had not intended, Mr. Speaker, to make 
any remarks on this subject, because on 
other occasions I have spoken sufficiently 
about it already. But the flattering re- 
ferences made by hon. Members opposite 
to the part I have taken in. the discus- 
sion of the qnestion make m2 desire 
tosay.a word or two. The hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell) has 
suggested that I have been playing 
something of a dual character with re- 
gard to this question—that I took. one 
view in respect to India and a different 
view in regard to Lancashire. Now, I 
have never pretended to have taken up 
this question of factory labour as a phi- 
lanthropist.. On the contrary, I have 
invariably advocated the restriction of 
the excessive hours’ of labour that fac- 
tory operatives in India have to work on 
the ground that it was unfair that the 
operatives of this country should, be ex- 
posed to competition of that kind. It is 
quite true that I pressed the Secretary 
of State and the Under Secretary of 
State to take action in this matter— not 
on my own account so much as that I 
represented a large body of employers 
and factory operatives who had brought 
this matter in successive years to the 
notice of the Secretary of State. And I 
certainly thought that as a certain stan- 
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dard was being set up at the Conference 
of Berlin, it was desirable that it shoultl 
be’ set up for India as well as for other 
countries. But what was it that actually 
took place? We did not obtain from the 
Government of India the acceptance of 
the regulations laid down at the Confer- 
ence of Berlin; and, therefore, I -was 
perfectly free, when the question of the 
regulation of the labour of children in 
Lancashire was before this House, to take 
the line that it was impolitic to raise the 
age and reduce the hours of labour there 
when the Indian Government would not 
concede what had been laid down at 
Berlin. I do not think there was any- 
thing inconsistent in my action, there- 
fore, in that respect. With regard to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Glasgow, 
which he has not” moved, 1. confess 
1 think it is inopportune for a Motion of 
that kind to be brought forward. I know 
a good deal about the way in ‘which this 
movement has been conducted’ in Eng- 
land, and I have had no. protests from 
the working men or the employers of 
Lancashire, since the new Indian Factory 
Act was passed, to amend that Act and 
carry on a fresh agitation. And I may 
say that my hon. Friend the Member for 
North-West Manchester and myself, who 
have taken a most active interest in this 
matter in this House, consulted together 
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when that Act was passed, and we deter-. 


mined that it was better to wait and see 
how it works before renewing the agita- 
tion for further restricting the hours of 
labour in India. Because; I desire to 
say, 1 have no unkindly or ungenerous 
feeling towards. the mill industry: of 
India. It would be most ungrateful of 
me, looking to what I ewe to India, if I 
had any such feeling: Lonly ask for 
fair play ‘for our own operatives. But I 
could not help considering, after that Act 
was passed, that there. was a political 
aspect to this question. » We know that 
the concessions which have been made— 
and they are very substantial conces- 
sions—have been wrung from the Govern- 
ment of India against their will. Ido not 
hesitate to say boldly that the Govern- 
ment of India behaved very badly in this 
matter—[‘‘ No!”}—and that they en- 
couraged the agitation of the millowners 
in India. But we are face to face with 


this declaration of the Government of 
India: that if they were called upon to 
make larger concessions than they had 
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made they would not answer for the 
consequences, as a ‘strong feeling of 
animosity would be thereby aroused in 
India against the English people. Well, 
now, that would have been a real 
danger, and I considered, and my hon. 
Friend the Member for North-West 
Manchester considered too, that' it was 
better to be satisfied with the conces- 
sions we had already obtained, and 
to wait until the working of the 
new Factory Act showed both the mill- 
owners and the operatives of India 
that this improvement of the hours is 
better both for them and for the indus- 
try in which they are engaged, and then 
we may hope that further reforms will 
be made. Having made these remarks, 
and as I think the only Motion before 
the House is that you, Mr. Speaker, 
should leave the Chair, I shall be in 
order in calling attention to the subject 
of thé Motion which stands in my name. 
~*Mr. 8. SMITH: May I rise to order, 
Sir ? I have a notice on the Paper which 
comes next. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman has already spoken’ on 
the Main Question. 

*Mr. 8S. SMITH: But may I submit, 
as a point of order, that I simply rose. to 
make an explanation in reference to 
an allusion which the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh made to a question of mine ? 
I merely rose under the belief that I 
was quite in order in alluding to it, and 
that it would not debar me from bring- 
ing on the Motion standing in my name. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a well-estab- 
lished rule. The hon, Member is quite 
out of order in speaking again on the 
Main Question. . The hon. Gentleman 
spoke, and I was surprised at his inter- 
vening, knowing that he had a Motion 
on the Paper; but there is no rule for 
his speaking again. 

*Mr. MACLEAN (resuming): I will 
now proceed, Mr. Speaker, to make some 
observations on a very important ques- 
tion really affecting the financial position 
of India. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Kirkealdy said he hoped this night 
would not be wasted in discussing all 
sorts of extraneous questions, so that 
no question really affecting the finances 
of India could be brought before the 
House. I wish to call attention to a 
very important matter really affecting 
the finances of India. I would point out, 
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in the first place, how very serious a £270,400. I use the word “ pounds,” 
burden the present great military ex- ‘because it is a more familiar notation to 
penditure is upon the people of India, | this House than tens of rupees. . Last 
and then I would suggest a way by | August the Under Secretary told us that 


which, in my opinion at all events, any | 
increase of that very heavy expenditure 
would be avoided. Now, at the outset, 
I should like to soothe any alarm that 
might be created on the opposite Benches, 
or amongst the Liberal Party in the 
country, at the mere mention of the 
name of Candahar. I have no intention 
of suggesting more than that it is de- 
sirable to extend the railway as far as 
Candahar. I have no intention of re- 
viving old controversies, still less have I 
any aggressive purpose in my mind. 
But I think that in the interests of 
commerce, not only of India and of 
Afghanistan, but of this country also, it 
would be extremely desirable to extend 
the railway system as far as Candahar. 
_ That is the simple motive of the Resolu- 
tion which I have put upon the Paper. 
Now, I daresay many Members are 
hardly aware of the extraordinary 
burdens which the present system of 
frontier policy imposes on the taxpayers 
of India. No doubt the state of the 
Indian finances is at present excellent ; 
and I do not think that anybody could 
improve upon the way in which the 
accounts are submitted to this House. 
There is especially, in the explanatory 
statement of the Secretary of State for 
India, a balance sheet presented which 
is most satisfactory to all who are 
interested in that country, because it 
shows that there are actually in India 
tangible assets representing the whole of 
the liabilities of that country, with the 
exception ofabout £38,000,000sterling, or 
rather less than one year’s revenue. We 
may, therefore, say that the condition of 
India is now very flourishing, and that 
is further shown by the very large 
revenue now derived from the railways, 
whose total revenue has yielded an 
interest of about 4} per cent. on the 
whole of the capital invested in the rail- 
way lines. We also see from the 
Budgets presented by Sir David Barbour 
to the Legislative Council that the sur- 
pluses increase from year to year far 
beyond his Estimate. There is a most 
remarkable instance in the Revenue 
Accounts for the year which has just 
expired—1890-91. In March of last 
year the surplus was estimated at 
Mr. Maclean 





| the estimated surplus had increased to 
£1,870,000. In March of this year it 
was estimated to be £2,787,100, and in 
August of this year the surplus for the 
financial year just expired has risen to 
the very large sum of £3,665,000, instead 
of about £270,000, as originally esti- 
mated. Isee also that the Budget Esti- 
mate for this year, which showed a surplus 
of £115,000, has already increased, in 
spite of the Manipur events, to £395,000. 
These are very remarkable figures, and I 
think that they show that the Finance 
Minister has systematically underrated 
the flourishing condition of the revenues 
of the country. If I may offer a sugges- 
tion, possibly his reason is this: that he 
is afraid that if he told the Legislative 
Council of India what was the real state 
of the finances of the country, the whole 
of the surplus would be seized and 
swallowed up in the devouring gulf 
of military expenditure. That mili- 
tary expenditure has incregsed since the 
close of the Afghan War, and has been 
almost entirely due to the extraordinary 
expenses incurred in securing what is 
called a strategical frontier on the North 
West of India. I find, from figures 
given on pages 40 and 41 of Sir D. 
Barbour’s Financial Statement, that the 
average military expenditure before the 
Afghan War might be taken at about 
£17,000,000 a year. The total since the - 
Afghan War is £216,124,000, so that we 
have an increased expenditure since the 
Afghan War, in 11 years, over the nor- 
mal expenditure of about £29,000,000. 
Then there are the special defence works, 
which amount to £4,663,000, and the 
amount expended on strategic railways 
amounts to £9,500,000, so that we have 
got an extra expenditure in 11 years of 
£43,287,000. You have to add to that 
about £1,000,000, which has been paid 
in subsidies to the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
so that you get a total of £44,000,000 for 
the 11 years, or about £4,000,000 a year 
increased expenditure for military pur- 
poses since the Afghan War. This 
average would have been greatly in- 
creased had it not been for the fact that 
there was a reduction in two or three 
years after the war up to 1885-86, 
when a great increase suddenly took 
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place, and has since been maintained, 
in consequence of the outlay on the 
plan of frontier defence adopted by the 
Indian Government. At the present 
moment we may assume that the increase 
is £6,000,000 a year over the expendi- 
ture which was experienced before the 
Afghan War. This is as near an esti- 
mate as I can form of the total sum 
spent by the Indian Government on 
these purposes. We are forced, then, to 
this conclusion: that the armed peace 
which we have now is very nearly as 
costly as the Afghan War was, which 
was condemned as an extravagant waste 
of money. This policy which is being 
pursued in India was not deliberately 
adopted by the Indian Government, but 
it was forced upon, them contrary to 
Indian opinion by the feeling of the 
people of this country. We know that 
the Indian Authorities were anxious 
when they were once established at 
Candahar to remain there. The opinion 
of the Military Authorities in India was 
that if we had a force constantly 
stationed there, and connected by rail- 
way communication with India, that no 
invading Army would venture to pass 
that force without risking an engage- 
ment. The force would be stationed there 
on the flank of an invading Army, and 
it would be necessary for the invaders 
to turn aside and defeat this strong 
advance guard of British India, before 
they could continue the work of inva- 
sion. The opinion of this country forced 
the Indian Government to abandon Can- 
dahar, and I am not going to become 
a judge of that action. But look at the 
consequences that ensued. We have 
formed a vast camp at Quettah; we 
have made roads and railways through 
various Passes along the frontier, and 
every year this expenditure goes on. 
Naturally, the appetite for that sort 
of expenditure grows with what it 
feeds upon. The military engineers no 
sooner make one Pass secure than they 
discover another by which they can be 
taken in flank, and then an immense 
outcry israised about the necessity of 
further defence, and so they go on from 
year to year. There are probably 300 


Passes through this range of mountains, 
and we can see what an enormous 
military expenditure would be involved 
if we were to defend this immense 
extent of frontier. 
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midable task than France has taken in 
hand in fortifying her Eastern Frontier 
against Germany. This frontier from 
Kashmir down to the Persian Gulf 
covers in a bee line, I should say, fully 
1,000 miles. Where are you going to get 
the troops from to defend that immense 
frontier line? It would take four or 
five times the troops we have in India to 
accomplish a work of that kind. The 
Indian Government, knowing this to be 
the real state of the case, are actually 
resorting to the hazardous experiment of 
allowing levies to be made by Native 
Chiefs under British officers to supple- 
ment the Native Army under our own 
control in India. I say that is a very 
hazardous experiment, because you have 
troops of very inferior quality which could 
only be employed in keeping the commu- 
nications open, and in time of danger, if 
any disaster were suffered, these troops 
would be the cause of infinite mischief 
to our rule in India. But even when all 
this is done, I find that the Indian 
Military Authorities still believe that, 
if any hostilities were to break out on 
the frontier, they would be obliged to 
send a force in advance to Candahar ; 
that they could not allow the enemy to 
approach this frontier, which is such a 
marvel of scientific strategy. No doubt 
whatever that is what would have to be 
done. Where have we gone with this 
wonderful railway system of ours? We 
have pushed it forward not only as far 
as Quettah, but we have just pierced the 
range of mountains with a tunnel which 
is about 70 miles from Candahar, and 
there the splendid system of Indian 
railways ends in what is literally a 
hole in the wall. It is almost incre- 
dible that the policy should have been 
adopted by a strong and far-seeing Go- 
vernment, such as the Indian Govern- 
ment, of not carrying forward this rail- 
way, They pierce a range of mountains 
and get to the frontier line on the other 
side, and there is then only 70 miles of 
intervening courtry between the end of 
that tunnel and Candahar, but the Go- 
vernment will not advance a single 
mile further towards that natural ter- 
minus of the railway. I remember the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for India two or three years 
ago, in which he assured the House that 
he would welcome with the greatest 
gratitude the proposition that not a 
2 Y 
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single soldier should ‘be allowed to ad- 
vance through the tunnel until war was 
declared. Look at the feeling which the 
Ameer of Afghanistan must entertain 
towards the people who act in this way. 
We have materials actually stored to 
carry the railway as far as Candahar, but 
the Ameer is told that this project will 
only be carried out if war ensues. If 
the Russians, for instance, invade 
Afghanistan, or if Afghanistan should 
in any way act against our rule, we 
should then take the’course of construct- 
ing this railway to Candahar. The 
natural consequence of a policy of that 
kind is that the Ameer looks upon the 
railway as a standing menace. It seems 
to him a vast military engine always 
held in readiness to crush him if he 
shows the smallest symptom of inde- 
pendence. Why should we not make 
some attempt to show him that, instead 
of that, the railway is a beneficial 
institution which will develop the 
resources of his country, and make him 
a much richer man, and his people 
much more prosperous and contented 
than they now are? This is the change 
which I ask to be made in the policy of 
India towards Afghanistan. I say that 
we are making a very great mistake 
indeed when we shut ourselves in, as it 
were, behind a Chinese Wall on our 
North-West Frontier ; when we say that 
we will never carry civilisation beyond 
those mountains ; and that we will leave 
the Afghans in a state of anarchy ; and 
that this country, which has been 
formally given over as a part of our 
sphere of influence by Russia, shall never 
be invaded by a single English merchant 
or trader. I'say that that is a pusilla- 
nimous and short-sighted policy, which 
can do no good to our Empire in India. 
It was not by a policy of that kind that 
we gained India, and it is not by a policy 
of that kind that we can hope to retain 
it. The motto of the men who created 
our Indian Empire was always that of 
Danton—J1 faut de Vaudace, encore de 
Paudace, et toujours de Vaudace. This 
Empire was built up first by the efforts 
of daring adventurers, who, when 
once they had planted their foot in a 
country, obtained the support of the 
Government for carrying out their de: 
signs. Although private individuals 
have done the beginning of the work, 
still we have always seen that popular 
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opinion in this country, moved by a 
strong commercial instinct, has supported 
with its Armies and its Fleets those pri- 
vate individuals until we gained the 
complete control of India. This com- 
mercial spirit has lasted from the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth down to our 
own day; it has been the strongest 
power in the government of this country. 
I dare say that, of late years, a change 
has taken place in that respect: the 
commercial spirit has been superseded 
largely by the industrial spirit. Looking 
back to a generation ago, I find that a 
Committee of the House of Commons— 
a very strong Committee—had no hesita- 
tion in proposing that a guarantee should 
be given for the construction of a railway 
right across, from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates, and this vast design was 
approved of by the men of a past genera- 
tion: But nowadays political power is 
transferred almost entirely into the 
hands of the working classes ; and the 
majority of the men who live by 
manual labour, of course I except 
the intelligent artizans, who know how 
much depends upon the extension of 
trade with foreign countries, and how 
largely and immediately their own inte- 
rest is connected with that extension; 
but the majority of the working men 
who live on weekly wages naturally 
want the foresightedness or courage to 
undertake vast or comprehensive de- 
signs for the extension of our Empire, 
or for the benefit of trade. The horizon 
of their hopes and fears extends a very 
short way beyond their own cottage 
doors. No doubt it is very desirable in 
many respects we should give attention 
to the improvement in the condition of 
the working classes; but, at the same time, 
we ought not to abandon those great 
commercial designs which have always 
been the source of the wealth and the 
power of England. Now, I maintain 
that if we were to approach the Ameer 
of Afghanistan in a very different spirit 
to that in’ which we have dealt with 
him in the last 10 years, we should find 
him open to reasonable representations 
as to the advantages of developing com- 
merce between his country and India 
and England. Though I daresay hon. 
Members are not aware of what is the 
present condition of trade between India 
and Afghanistan, it shows very little 
signs of developing in any direction, and 
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the risk is great, because the Russians 
on the north of Afghanistan push their 
railways right through that part of 
the ¢gountry which falls within their 
sphere of influence.. The region of Merv 
is becoming already, under their in- 
fluence, as prosperous and fertile as it 
was in the old days, because railways in 
Asia carry with them everywhere culti- 
vation and population; and you will 
soon see, under the rule of Russia, those 
countries become, as they were in former 
days, flourishing, and once more worthy 
of their old reputation. -What is the 
position of England in the face of a com- 
petition like that ? Russia can take down 
her goods cheaply to the very frontier of 
Afghanistan; we pause at our own 
frontier, and refuse to adopt the means 
available for carrying out the develop- 
ment of our trade. If the railway were 
completed right up to Candahar we could 
carry goods to Afghanistan as cheaply as 
can Kussia, and as cheaply as we can 
place them in the capital of the Punjaub, 
If the Ameer were approached by the 
Indian Government he might be induced 
to relax the differential charges put on 
English goods, and not continue to give 
preferential duties to Russian goods. 
Mr. O'Connor, the very able head of the 
Statistical Department in India—really 
the Board of Trade in India—referred to 
this subject in his Report for last year 
on the Indian Frontier Trade, which, 
he says, the Ameer is ruining by the 
excessive duties levied on English mer- 
chandise, while very light duties are 
levied by him on competing goods from 
Russia. This is the action of our sub- 
sidised: ally, whose foreign policy is sup- 
posed to be entirely under our control. 
He gives the preference in every way 
he can to Russian trade, and shuts out 
English goods as far as possible. How 
can you rely on a man who does that 
when the day of trial comes? I say 
that unless we can establish improved 
relations with the Ameer of Afghanistan 
we had better beware, for the time will 
come when he will turn out to be our 
enemy rather than our friend. To show 
that the views I hold are not merely 
those of a Member of the Conservative 
Party, perhaps I may be allowed to quote 
@ passage I came across this morning in 
reading the very excellent book of Sir 
Charles Dilke—Greater Britain. Sir C. 


Dilke in his chapters on India deals with 
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this. question of the relations between 
India and Afghanistan, and the House 
will remember that at that time he was 
the guest of Sir Frederick Roberts, and 
enjoyed his entire confidence. In the 
observations, therefore, which he makes 
on the subject his views. are not at,all an- 
tagonistic to the real wishes of those who 
are in authority in India. Sir C. Dilke 
says, speaking of the strong desire: of 
Indian soldiers to occupy Candahar, that 
he deprecates an advance to this ,place 
before the Russians have taken Herat. 
But he adds that, of course, if the Ameer 
could be brought to see either for trade 
or other reasons that the railway. to 
Candahar should be completed, then that 
line should be made at once. That is 
all I ask the House to say, and I am very 
much mistaken if the Ameer himself 
would not be inclined to listen favourably 
to any advance of that kind, because he 
is a man with keen trading instincts. 
The Afghan race are not mere brutal 
savages ; they are men of a high type, 
and, if they are not actually the lost 
tribes of Israel, certainly possess the 
money getting propensities of that people, 
with whom they are akin. The Ameer 
lately has taken some steps of his own 
accord to show that he is alive to any 
business relations with people who can 
show how to make his country more pros- 
perous, and therefore more productive of 
revenue to himself. Sir C. Dilke men- 
tions in his book that he welcomed the 
captain who was sent out by the 
Government of India to report on the 
mineral deposits of his country. Recently 
he has taken a still more decided step. 
An English resident in Bombay was sent 
by the Government of India to Cabul to 
initiate the Afghans into making cart- 
ridges and rifles, and after he had been 
there a short time the Ameer ex- 
pressed a wish to enter into much wider 
busjness relations with him. Eventually 
the Ameer invited to his capital the re- 
presentatives of the English firm — 
Messrs. Welsh and Martin—who,were 
treated with the greatest kindness and 
distinction by the Ameer’s officials en 
route to Cabul on their way to establish 
friendly relations there. I think that 
shows that there is an opening in Afghan- 
istan for the development of peaceful com- 
mercial intercourse with that country. 
I hope that the Indian Government may 
be induced to open nenenaenee for the 
2Y 2 
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purpose of improving such intercourse. 
I desire that this railway should be ex- 
tended to Candahar, and that it should 
be placed if necessary under the Ameer’s 
own control when it enters his territory, 
so that he need not be afraid in any way 
of English designs. I hope that this 
railway will be constructed not only in 
the interests of trade with Afghanistan, 
but that it may be the first step towards 
opening up inter-communication by land 
between Europe and India. This is a 
design which will have to be entered 
upon some day, if not under English 
auspices, then under the auspices of some 
foreign Power. While we have three 
or four different lines—trans-Continental 
lines—crossing the whole of the New 
World of America, from East to West, 
the Old World still remains unde- 
veloped, although the route from Can- 
dahar to Herat and Bagdad and up to 
the confines of the Mediterranean is one 
of the most ancient and famous high- 
ways of commerce in the world. I hope 
that what I have said to-night may 
have some influence with the commercial 
people of this country, and that it may 
move them to take action in the matter, 
and that the Imperial Government of 
India may be induced to adopt a policy 
in regard to Afghanistan worthier of a 
nation which has always been regarded 
as the first commercial country in the 
world. I move the Resolution which 
stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*in the opinion of this House, the present 
relations between India and Afghanistan are of 
an unsatisfactory character; and that, in the 
interest of the trade of both Countries, it is 
desirable to extend the Indian Railway system 
as far as Candahar.’’—(Mr. Maclean.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*(5.30.) Simm ROPER LETHBRIDGE 
(Kensington, N.): I rise to second the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Oldham, and I think both India and 
England are grateful to the hon. Gentle- 
man for bringing this question before 
the House, and for pressing it very 
seriously upon the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I do not quite 
agree with some of the remarks in which 
my hon. Friend has indulged with regard 
Mr. Maclean 
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to the increase in our military expendi- 
ture of late years. It must, of course, 
be admitted that since the close of the 
Afghan War the military expenditure of 
India has shown a certain tendency to 
increase. But I must remind my hon. 
Friend that the true date of that . 
increase is not since the Afghan War, but 
from the period when Lord Dufferin’s 
Governmentdetermined that there should 
no longer be a sense of unrest and 
disquiet with regard to our North-West 
Frontier, but thatthe North-WestFrontier 
should be put at once and for ever in a 
secure position. I think the Indian 
Government was quite right in taking 
that most important decision. I think 
that the people of India, equally with 
the people of England, entirely approve 
of that decision. The expenditure is 
not in the nature of an aggressive 
expenditure, or of an ordinary military 
expenditure, but it is strictly in the 
nature of an insurance expenditure. It 
insures us not only from the possi- 
bilities, but I might even say the 
probabilities, of aggression and invasion. 
It insures us, and, further, insures 
the Government of India also, from 
those periodical scares which we all 
know have occurred from time to time, 
and have become more and more fre- 
quently recurrent within the memory 
of every one of us. Sir, I think the 
expenditure which is laid out on these 
frontier railways, and upon the securing 
of the frontier, is an expenditure that 
will in future lead to a reduction of 
expenditure. It is a wise expenditure 
which leads to economy in future. 
Having said that much with regard to 
the military expenditure on our North- 
West Frontier in, India, I do wish to 
express my entire concurrence with my 
hon. Friend in what he said with regard 
to the extension of our great Indian 
railway system into Afghanistan as far 
as Candahar. There can be no doubt 
whatever that at the present moment we 
have brought up the terminus to what 
my hon. Friend calls a hole in the wall. 
We have constructed, at very great ex- 
pense, this magnificent tunnel through 
the range of mountains that separate 
us from the province of Candahar, the 
capital of which is not far from the 
mouth of the tunnel on the other side. 
The end of the tunnel is within easy 
reach of some of the most fertile por- 
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tions of Afghanistan. Yet after con- 
structing this tunnel, after making this 
hole in the wall, we have left our rail- 
way to end in nothing and nowhere. I 
think it is obvious that we should carry 
the railway on to Candahar. And I 
would ask the House to remember that 
Oandahar is not’ merely a place of arms ; 
but it is, and has been from time imme- 
morial, a place of trade, and in earlier 
times it was a place where there was a 
very great trade to all parts of Central 
Asia. I say that if the railway is 
carried on to a place of this immense 
strategical importance, and also of im- 
mense commercial importance, the Go- 
verument of India will have deserved 
well not only of its subjects in India— 
which is, of course, tke first considera- 
tion, and rightly the first considera- 
tion, with them—but will also deserve 
well of the commercial community of 
this country. And I am glad, Mr. 
Speaker, that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oldham has to-night impressed 
upon the commercial community of 
this country that it is of the very 
greatest importance to the trade of this 
country, always needing new outlets, 
that the trade of Central Asia should 
be secured, and it can be secured, 
by the comparatively small extension 
which has been advocated by my 
hon. Friend. I hope that the commer- 
cial community of this country will 
take notice especially of the figures 
which have been indicated by my hon. 
Friend with regard to the present earn- 
ings of Indian railways. My hon. Friend 
pointed out that their average earnings 
is something like 42 per cent. on the 
capital invested in them. If tbat is the 
amount of their present earnings we all 
know that the future earnings of these 
railways must surpass the dreams of 
avarice, for many of them pass through 
a country as: thickly populated and as 
fertile in resources as any country in the 
world. Railway extensions, not only in 
the direction indicated by my right hon. 
Friend, but railway extension in general, 
is needed in India. The hon. Member 
for Hythe asked some very pregnant 
questions the other day on this point. 
And I was glad to observe that Her 
Majesty’s Government, without pledging 
themselves as to any particular concession, 
did appear to lend a. favourable ear to 
the representations of the hon. Member 
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for Hythe. The point to which the hon. 
Member for Hythe drew attention was 
this: that there are enormous tracts of 
territory in India, each separately served 
by railway'systems on the narrow gauge, 
that are at present separated from each 
other by short lines on the broad 
gauge. The hon. Member for Hythe 
pointed out that by simply laying down 
a third rail these lines could be made 
available for an interchange of traffic 
between every part of India. Such a de- 
velopment of railway traffic would be 
an important means of preventing 
famine. The Report of the Famine Com- 
mission drew the special attention of the 
Government of India to this subject. 
The hon, Member for Hythe’s is only 
one of a number of similar suggestions 
that have been made. I submit that 
this railway extension is entirely justified 
by the finances of India; and that if 
carried out while the finances of India 
will permit of it, it will produce the 
most valuable effects for the future in 
enriching the country. I should like to- 
quote from a pamphlet lately issued by 
a very distinguished ex-member of the 
Public Works Department of India. Sir 
Arthur Cotton is known as the father of 
irrigation works in India. He is also 
known as a distinguished authority on 
Indian railways and their extension. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not the ques- 
tion of the public railways of India 
which is now before the House, but 
only the North-West extension. 

*Sr ROPER LETHBRIDGE: I will 
leave that part of the question, and I 
will merely venture to indicate the con- 
nection that I was endeavouring to draw 
between the general extension of the 
railways of India and the Motion before 
the House. I will not pursue that 
branch of the subject further, except to 
say that Sir Arthur Cotton’s opinion 
entirely justifies the views put forward 
by my hon. Friend as to the extra- 
ordinarily gratifying results that ensue 
from railway extension. As soon as a 
railway is constructed in India trade 
follows, the land is tilled, the population 
increases largely, and that would happen, 
I venture respectfully to suggest to the 
House, in this particular extension to 
Candahar, just as it happens in India 
itself. I rose to second the Motion, 
not so much from the military as 
from the commercial point of view. I 
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hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
will receive the suggestion that has been 
thrown out by my hon. Friend, and: will: 
do their best to give it consideration, 
when they see that commercial re- 
sults of the very highest importance 
both to India and to this country are 
likely to result from the construction of 
this extension. 

*(5.38.) Sir R. TEMPLE (Worcester, 
Evesham): The Motion is limited to 
the extension of the railway to Can- 
dahar—that means from the mouth of 
the tunnel, through the Khwaja Amran 
range at Chaman on the British border 
in Pushin, to Candahar. Between the 
mouth of the tunnel and Candahar there 
are about 70 miles of flat country. 
Though I do not rise to support the 
Motion, yet I wish to speak of it sym- 
pathetically. I know every inch of the 
ground over which it is proposed to 
extend the line. In 1879 I made a 
rough survey of that section of the 
railway to Candahar, or it was made by 
my officers under my supervision. The 
line is extremely easy tu make, and it 
could have been made well in the year 
1880-1. In fact, if my memory serves 
me rightly, I submitted proposals in 
1879, under instructions from the 
Viceroy of India, whereby the first 
engine might enter Candahar by May, 
1882., Buta General Election came in 
1880, and with that a change of Go- 
vernment, and a change of policy and 
opinion. The railway hung fire for a 
short time—that is, the entire railway 
project from the Indus Valley to Can- 
dahar. But soon afterwards it was re- 
sumed, and as far as the range of moun- 
tains near Chaman it was completed. 
and instead of making a circuit to skirt 
the mountains, my anticipations were 
exceeded by the making of the tunnel. 
Thus. England has completed a great 
enterprise indeed ; moreover, it will be 
@ grand factor in the policy of the future. 
Now, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Oldham proposes the prolongation of the 
line from the end of the tunnel to Can- 
dahar, a distance of 70 to 80 miles, 
according to our original design, for 
imilitary, financial, commercial, and in- 
dustrial purposes. I quite admit this 
is a project of great consequence. But 
when I first proposed it we were in 
occupation of Candahar, whereas we 
have now retired. The case is in the 
Sir Roper Lethbridge 
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hands of the Afghans;-and if the hon. 
Member could succeed in inducing 
them to agree to the undertaking, «he 


‘will have effected a great alteration 


in the manners and customs of that 
people. I hardly hope to live to see 
that accomplished, though discussion in 
this House and this country may in- 
directly tend to bring about the accom- 
plishment of the desirable object. The 
trade, of course, is important in. itself, 
though insignificant statistically com- 
pared with the external ‘trade of the 
Indian Empire. But if the enter- 
prise is to be undertaken, who is to 
find the money? Will the Indian 
Government? Will private enterprise ? 
Certainly not. If the Government of 
India is not prepared to undertake the 
enterprise, still less will it offer a 
guarantee. And supposing the reluc- 
tance of the Ameer were overcome, 
would he be able to afford the money? 
I suppose there are very few Treasuries 
so poor as that of the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan. Then, what would be the moral 
effect on the mind of the Afghans on 
seeing this railway entering their 
territory? Would not the Ameer be 
likely to regard the approach of the 
iron. horse as the harbinge: of our 
authority, the Pegasus that is winged 


with political power, and would not he 


say, “It is all very well, but what is 
to become of me and my authority ?” 
But with regard to the strategic advan- 
tage of this extension, I am sure that its 
importance is not exaggerated. All 
that remains is to traverse a tract of 
country some 80 or 90 miles broad, 
which is comparatively level, and across 
which a railway could be laid. for 
temporary military purposes. Undoubt- 
edly, if war were to break out between 
England and Russia in a struggle for 
empire in Asia, the first step taken by 
British commanders would be to run a 
temporary line to Candahar as part: of 
our military operations. If we were: to 
extend the railway to Candahar, we must 
always remember that some further ex- 
tensions would be proposed. Will the 
House kindly bear in mind that, as we 
have been extending towards Candahar, 
Russia has already been extending 
towards Herat, and any further move- 
ment of ours to Candahar would provoke 
Russia to move still nearer towards Herat. 
Whether she could penetrate to, Herat. 
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without affording a casus belli to us may 
be. a question ; but, at, all events, they 
could have some sort of approach .to the 
Herat border from the Russian end if 
we approached to Candahar.. These are 
difficult questions, and exactly the sort 
of sleeping dogs of politics one is anxious 
to let lie fora time. Heaven knows how 
long they will remain dormant! they 
might at any day be excited into activity. 
I would only point out that when,you 
propose an expansion of the British 
Empire you must expect a similar ex- 
pansion on the of our rivals. I 
admit fully that Candahar is one, of the 
most, important positions in. India. It 
has enormous advantages.. In the first 
place, itis surrounded by land in splendid 
cultivation, and with. the most perfect 
irrigation in the world... Therefore, it is 
a place which can feed and support a 
large Army for an indefinite time. | It 
has also the most. beautiful water supply 
possible. from the River .Argandab. 
Above all, it is one of the most com- 
manding positions in all Asia, because 
it lies on the very high road from North 
Asia to India; and it has been the 
highway for ages of all the conquerors, 
politicians, and armies from century to 
century. Now, Candahar, being the 
key to this main, line.of communication 
——& communication that has lasted for 
thousands. of years—must be deemed 
in . itself as..of great strategic value. 
On. its.left is a desert, by which. it cannot 
be approached ; and. on, its right is the 
line of the mountains. .On nxeither 
side can its flank be turned. On the 
left the attempt would. be hopeless; on 
the right. it could not be made, without 
giving the. British commander a decisive 
advantage. An army marchi.g.from 
Central Asia to India must pass, Canda- 
har, and, therefore, the British... point 
to. keep in. view is to have. a powerful 
position in Candahar... We might, 
during the time of peace, endeavour to 
lay the foundation of the policy of making 
Candahar not only a stronghold, but. an 
outpost of. the British, Empire. against 
the coming day of Imperial danger. 
(5,58.) Mr. G. N. CURZON (Lanca- 
shire, Southport): Both the Ameer of 
Afghanistan and. the Indian Government 
stand in a position of very great delicacy. 
The Ameer is, undoubtedly, a remarkable 
man—of haughty, imperious, and trucu- 
lent character, and very jealous indeed of 
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outside interference. His rule over his 
people is a rule of fear, and not of love. 
The very fact that his life has been 
attempted more than once shows-that 
he is not popular with a large, number 
of, his people. Still, it is by no 
means clear that this method of 
carrying trade to his country is not the 
best for him and his people. During 
the 11. years of his. rule he has con- 
solidated, the Afghan dominions to an 
extent which was thought at one time in- 
credible. During thattime he has crushed 
and stamped out insurrection, and I am 
not aware that in the whole. period he 
has shown any disloyalty to the British 
Crown. He is in a very difficult, posi- 
tion. He has to fulfil all his engage- 
ments to the Indian Government, and 
at the same time to feel that he is treat- 
ing on equal terms. But I believe the 
relations between the, Ameer and the 
Viceroy are, on the whole, satisfac, 
tory. In the 11 years we have saved 
Afghanistan from intestine disorder and 
from insurrection. Now, I wish to say 
a.few words with regard to extending 
the railway to Candahar.. In the first 
place, as, the hon. Member who has 
just spoken has, justly pointed out, it 
would immediately excite the jealousy 
of the Ameer, and would he followed 
immediately by a corresponding move- 
ment, by Russia on. the other side. 
The Ameer has looked with the utmost 
jealousy upon the extension of our rail- 
way as far as Chaman, and. the present 
does not seem to be the .proper time 
for. pressing upon him , proposals for 
further .extension. As regards the 
larger question of our, trade relations 
with Afghanistan, I am not quite in 
agreement with what I believe to 
be the position of the hon. Mem- 
ber... Occupying the position, we do in 
Central Asia we ought to have under 
our’ control at any rate a very large 
trade. We ought to be enabled to im- 
port .the. chief part of our products 
into Afghanistan and afterwards into 
the surrounding territory. It is no 
doubt. true that we should meet the 
competition of Russia, backed up. by 
prohibitive tariffs; but, at the same time, 
it should be remembered we could bring 
in goods in which they could not com- 
pete with us. The figures, however, 
indicate a very unsatisfactory state 
of things, The Returns of the export 
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trade to Afghanistan and Central Asia 
show a decrease of about 3,000,000 
rupees in three years. Although the 
figures of the past year show an increase 
in another direction, yet the trade in 
this case has not increased within the last 
four years, whilst the trade in India and 
China tea—almost the whole trade being 
in China tea—is smaller than it was in 
the past. To what is that due? It is 
due no doubt, to a certain extent, to 
Russian competition pushed from the 
direction of the Caspian. But more 
than anything else, it is due to the 
illiberal fiscal system adopted by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. Would it be 
believed that the Ameer of Afghanistan 
charges £2 2s. upon every cwt. of tea 
carried from India? The Ameer also 
levies a tax of 80 rupees, or £5 13s. 4d., 
on every camel load going through. 
The whole of Central Asia is dependent 
on tea passing through from China 
or Assam. This cumulative system of 
tariffs is an intolerable barrier, checking 
progress between India and Central Asia, 
and its effect is to open up for Russia 
traffic which but for this _ illiberal 
policy we would be able to enjoy. If 
the Ameer were an independent Sove- 
reign negotiating a Commercial Treaty 
with India on the same terms as he 
might do with Germany, or France, or 
Spain, I could wnderstand he would 
have a perfect right to decide what 
he as Sovereign would desire. But as 
Ameer he is not in a position to take 
that line of action. Afghanistan is not 
an independent State. The Ameer of 
Afghanistan is a British vassal. He 
owes his Throne and position to us. 
We supply him with a yearly salary of 
12 lakhs of rupees, and we have sup- 
plied him, further, with munitions of 
war which have enabled him to hold his 
position. We have given him that 
moral support without which his tenure 
of the Throne would not be worth six 
months’ purchase. I say his is an 
illiberal and intolerable system, and, 
with due regard to certain suscepti- 
bilities, the very strongest pressure 
ought to be brought to bear upon him 
by the Indian Government to relax this 
fiscal system which I have been de- 
scribing, and give fair play to Indian com- 
merce. I would say, in conclusion, that 


the policy which I have been advocating 
is a policy of no oppression. 
Mr. G. N. Curzon . 


It is 
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only part and parcel of the policy 
which has been pursued all’ along 
the North West Frontier. Along that 
frontier there is a belt of mountains 
inhabited by wild, savage tribes, who 
are not Afghans. They have never 
expressed allegiance to the Ameer ; they 
are independent tribes. We ought to 
have free play in our endeavours to 
establish commercial relations with these 
people. 

(5.15.) Sir G. CAMPBELL: In the for- 
mer part of the speech of the Member for 
Oldham I felt that I agreed with him, 
but when the hon. Member for South- 
port came to speak of the new Indian 
frontier, I felt I must differ from him. 
He tells us there are tribes there who 
are not Afghans at all. I venture to 
tell him that in every sense of the word 
they are the purest Afghans. In fact, 
the greater part of the real and true 
Afghans, in language and character, are 
those tribes that lie between our 
frontier and the frontier of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan. 

Mr. CURZON: The tribes of which 
I spoke are not, and have not for 
years been, subject to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. The fact is, the majority of 
them are not Afghans in sympathy, and, 
at the present moment, the Ameer has 
no more power over these tribes than 
the hon. Member himself has. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Well, we will 
not dispute about words. It is true 
they are not subject to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, but the Ameer rules over 
the larger number of Afghans, and those 
tribes from the Black Mountain and far 
below are of the purest Afghan type. 
It is said that we are now attempting 
to establish relations with those tribes 
by voluntary and pacific means. <A 
curious commentary is afforded on that 
statement by what is nuw taking place 
in that country. Does the hon. Mem- 
ber call the Black Mountain Expedition 
and other military expeditions volun- 
tary .and pacific agencies by means 
of which the tribes may be brought 
under our control? What I complain 
of is rather that we are advancing by 
military means, and endeavouring to 
bring these Afghan tribes under our 
control by force of arms. The Afghans 
are a very independent race. If you 
attempt to bring them under control by 
force you may make them rise, and will 
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probably in every way defeat the object 
which the hon. Gentleman sets forth. 
As regards the Ameer of Afghanistan 
and those frontier tribes, I very much 
agree with the hon. Member for Oldham. 
Our relations with Afghanistan are ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory at the present 
moment. I am not disposed to complain 
that I have had no opportunity of moving 
the Motion which stands in my name, 
because the hon. Member for Oldham 
has not only given me an opportunity of 
speaking on the subject, but has proved 
my case. What is the remedy the hon. 
Member has spoken of? He would 
need to go further back, and learn by the 
lesson on which we spent so much 
money that we had better not try the 
same thing again. Our relations with 
Afghanistan are» most unsatisfactory, 
and they are unsatisfactory because we 
cannot let the country alone. It is one of 
those countries like the hedgehog, the 
more you touch it the more it bristles, 
and the more trouble you will have. 
I believe if, instead of giving facilities 
to Russia to approach us, we have that 
natural barrier which God has given 
between ourselves and Russia, if the 
Russians attempt to advance to us the 

will have to advance through difficulties 
so great, and will find the Afghans so 
inhospitable, that if they reach our fron- 
tier they will do so in a diminished and 
very weak condition. No doubt we are 
a@ very commercial people, and have 
created a magnificent commerce, which 
it is desirable should be promoted; but 
I say all the commerce you can get into 
Central Asia is worthless and trumpery, 
and unworthy of the attention of this 
country. I believe that the idea of pene- 
trating through those Afghan countries, 
between the Indus and the Oxus, is a 
delusion and a snare, which would lead 
to a great expenditure of money, and 
possible political complications. To wipe 
out and obliterate that barrier which 
God has placed in front of our Indian 
Empire might enable Russia to attack 
us, instead of enabling our troops to 
attack Russia. . Therefore I, for one, 
desire to deprecate very.much the mea- 
sures which have been taken to advance 
the Indian frontier into the territory of 
those Afghan tribes. I am afraid that 


the Governor General of India has not 
succeeded in exercising that amount of 
control over his military advisers which 
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used to ba exercised in former days. I 
should like to see some vigour and in- 
dependence displayed on the part of the 
Government of India in controlling the 
military policy which appears to be so 
predominant. In my view, it is a mis- 
take altogether, and it will be much 
better to keep our old frontier ; to make 
the best of the rich and splendid country 
we now possess; to make the Indians 
an «industrious and docile people; to 
restrain our troops, and not send them 
amongst those tribes ; to restrain our 
commercial men, who wish to develop 
their commerce there, and who wish to 
appropriate to their petty trade all those 
countries. 

(6.28.) Tas UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): I should be sorry to at- 
tempt to act as arbitrator between 
two such authorities as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southport on the question 
of the ethnology of the tribes on the 
North-West Frontier of India. The 
hon. Member or Kirkcaldy is wrong, 
however, when he speaks of the policy 
pursued by the Government of India 
towards the Afghan tribes. The policy 
of the Government of India is not to 
interfere with the independence of those 
tribes, not to attempt any territorial 
aggression, not to attempt an extension 
of the frontier of India further than it is 
at present, but to bring the independent 
tribes, with full respect for their inde- 
pendence, into friendly relations with the 
British Empire, so that they might be- 
come guards and protectors of ourfrontier. 
It is quite true that, in pursuance of a 
policy of this kind, occasional outbreaks 
on the frontier will take place. In the 
course of last year there were outbreaks 
of that kind in the Black Mountain, to 
which the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
has-ailuded. But these are the neces- 
sary and natural incidents which happen 
in the pursuit of our policy. [Sir G. 
CampBetL: Hear, hear !] Well, the hon. 
Member utters an ironical “ Hear, 
hear!” but you cannot carry on a policy 
on a great frontier like that, with a 
number of independent, half-civilised 
tribes, without occasional outbreaks and 
occasional differences; but the policy 
which is pursued is a policy not of war 
but of peace. These frontier wars are 
the failures, the occasional failures, of 
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our policy ; and the true representation 
of the character of the system pursued 
by the Government of India upon the 
North-Western Frontier is that it is one 
of. pacification and friendship. But 1 
suppose that episode. was introduced by 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy rather in 
pursuance of the Amendment of which 
he had given notice, and it is only. par- 
tially germane to the question which 
has been raised and debated during the 
last hour. That question I understand 
to. be, whether it is expedient that 
some attempt or other should now be 
made by the Government of India to 
extend the Scinde-Pishin Railway. to 
Candahar. Now, I am not at all insen- 
sible. of. the strategical advantages of 
Candahar, and I do not want to raise the 
old controversy of many years ago as to 
whether it was wise or unwise to retire 
from Candahar when we occupied it, 
That is.a matter on which a good deal 
was said at the time, and I do not know 
that I need express any repentance for 
the opinions which members of the Go- 
vernment, in common with many other 
Members on. this, side of the House, 
expressed upon that occasion. But it is 
one thing to remain at Candahar when 
you are there; and. when you have a 
military right to its occupation ; it is 
another thing.to attempt to return there 
when you have surrendered the position, 
when you have retired to a frontier 
60. or 70. miles away, and when it 
would be represented with great. truth 
that anything like o forcible attempt to 
return to Candahar would be a great 
breach of faith. .I should be very sorry 
were the House to assent to the Motion 
which my hon, Friend the Member for 
Oldham has made, if it was only for the 
statement that tine: “present relations 
between India and Afghanistan are of an 
unsatisfactory character.” I understand 
that.to mean, and I suppose people gene- 
rally. will understand that to mean, that 
the relations of the Government of India 
with the Ameer of Cabul were now. of an 
unsatisfactory character, Nothing could 
be further from the, real facts of the case. 
Ido not think that the relations between 
the Government of India and the Ameer 
of Cabul has at any time during the last 
seven years been of an unsatisfactory 
character. 

*Mr. MACLEAN: I beg my right 
hon. Friend’s pardon. Idid not mean to 
Sir J. Gorst 
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say that the personal relations with the 
Ameer of Cabul were unsatisfactory, but 
that. the permanent conditions of our 
policy in relation to Afghanistan seem 
to me very unsatisfactory, and ought. to 
be chang: 
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ed. ' 

Sir J. GORST: I am. glad, that the 
hon. Member has made that disclaimer, 
because I am afraid that the language of 
the Resolution is equivocal ; and I should 
be very sorry that it should be given out 
to the world at large that any Party-or 
section in this House thought that these 
relations were of an unsatisfactory 
character. Now, whatever complaint 
other persons may have a right to make 
against the Ameer of Cabul, the British 
Government has none. He has kept 
faith with us, and as far as his stipula- 
tions in the relations which have existed 
between us go, he has been perfectly 
true to his engagements. I was rather 
sorry to hear in the admirable speech 
which was made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Southport, with almost every 
word of which I agreed, that he should 
have thought it necessary to attack the 
Amver’s fiscal policy, for the House ‘has 
nothing whatever todo with that policy. 
The Ameer is not a vassal of the Queen 
Empress. The Ameer has always been 
recognised by the Queen-Empress as an 
independent ally, whom we prctect. and 
whom we assist, but over whom, and 
over whose territory, we have no right 
to exercise any jurisdiction. whatever. 
It is quite true that he is subsidised by 
the Government of India. Why is he 
so subsidised ? In order that he may be 
militarily strong. The object of: the 
money which is given to him is that 
his military strength should be kept 
up, and I believe that the funds which 
he receives from the Indian Exche- 
quer are applied to the purpose: for 
which they are given. Then we have 
no right whatever to interfere with his 
fiscal policy. The fiscal policy which 
he pursues may, from the enlightened 
Western ideas of political economy, bean 
extremely unwise one. We in the West 
know the folly of transit duties, and I 
do not expect that we will ever have 
these in our country; but the levying 
of transit duties has been the universal 
experience among Oriental races, and if 
we have succeeded in putting down 
transit duties in India it has. only 
been by friendly agreement with: the 
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independent Native States, almost all of 
which did at:one time levy them. But 
so far as the fiscal action of the Ameer 
is concerned the is independent. He'is 
only bound to consult us in reference 
to: his:foreign policy, and we have no 
right whatever to meddle with his 
fiscal policy, or with the internal 
policy by which he governs his 
dominions, however much we may dis- 
approve, in our supposed greater en- 
lightenment, of the policy he pursues. 
But the Ameer is directing his atten- 
tion at the present moment to com- 
mercial enterprise. I am very happy 
to be able to confirm the hon. Member 
for Oldham in his statement that the 
Ameer is making great: efforts to start 
manufactures at Cabul. It is very in- 
teresting to watch these attempts of 
the Ameer, who has greatly improved 
in -health, as I daresay the whole 
House will be glad to hear, He. has 
appointed as many as seven Europeans 
residing in his capital. for the pur- 
pose of promoting manufactures, An 
enterprising commercial Potentate, such 
as the Ameer is, no doubt will find out 
the value of a railway from Chaman 
to Candahar as an addition to his re- 
sources ; but Iam not at all sure that 
an expression of opinion by this House 
that such a railway ought to be made, 
or that an expression of opinion from 
the Government of India that it is 
desirable thata railway should be made, 
would not in many ways prevent the 
accomplishment of that purpose. The 
character of the Ameer has been 
described, and it is quite true that he 
is extremely jealous; and that he has 
shown extreme jealousy of anything 
like an interference with his inde. 
pendence. There could be no better 
instance of that than that alluded to by 
the ,hon. Member for Southport, the 
negotiations that took place with 
respect to the extension of the railway. 
The Government of India never dreamed 
that they had any right to extend the 
railway into Afghan territory ; on the 
other hand, the Ameer never pretended 
that the Government of India had not 
the right to extend the railway to the 
very verge of their territory, and the 
negotiations that went on and the cor- 
respondence that took place related to 
the particular point at which British 
Indian territory ended, and Afghan ter- 
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ritory began. © The railway: is now made 
to Chaman, for the Ameer’ was at ‘last 
persuaded to recognise it; but the 
whole of the railway is in our own 
territory. But if we were to attempt 
to carry the railway a little out of our 
territory and into Afghan territory, there 
would no doubt be the very strongest re- 
monstrance, if not more, on the part of 
the Ameer, and he would be able very 
justly to say that, though he had kept 
faith with us, we had not kept faith with 
him. If anyone wants: to seea railway 
made to Candahar,.as a: matter of com- 
merce or.as''a matter of defence, Iam: 
afraid the only way in which it can be 
made is by patiently waiting until the 
Ameer sees its advantages. I was rather 
surprised: to hear the hon. Member for 
Oldham complain of the tunnel having 
been made. I should have thought that 
he would have considered that the 
Government of India deserved the very 
greatest credit for having made that 
tunnel. He says it leads nowhere. It 
leads’.to the fertile plains of Candahar, 
and there is at the present moment the 
door of India open to Afghanistan and 
the whole of Central Asia. They can 
readily: come into that door for com- 
mercial purposes, and the construction 
and opening of the railway adds greatly 
to the facility of access which all the 
tribes of Central Asia have to the com- 
merce of India. I hope I have made it 
sufficiently clear to the House that my 
objection and the objection of the 
Government to the Amendment. of the 
hon. Member for Oldham is; first; that 
we do not like to express so equivocal 
a sentiment as that “the relations. be- 
tween India and Afghanistan are now of 
an unsatisfactory character ;” and that 
we do not consider it would be. good 
policy in the interests of the British 
Empire, which the hon. Member for 
Oldham himself confesses is his object, 
that this House should take upon itself 
to express an opinion that it is for the 
interests .of both countries that the 
Indian railway system should be ex- 
tended as far as Candahar.. For these 
reasons, I must oppose the adoption of 
the Amendment. 


(6.45.) Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question again proposed. 

Sr H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN (Dur- 
ham, S.E.): It is -with the very 
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greatest reluctance, at this late 
riod of the Session, and at this 


our of the evening, that I desire, 
in accordance with the Notice I have 
placed on the Paper, to call attention 
to the case of Colonel George Jackson, 
commanding 5th Bengal Cavalry, with 
reference to certain very contradictory 
Reports made with regard to him by 
certain general officers, some of which 
have beeu suppressed; and to move— 
That inquiry should be made into his 
position as an officer of the “ Indian 
Local Forces,” protected by the “ Henley 
Clause ” which guarantees all then exist- 
ing rights and privileges—and that this 
case be further considered next Session 
before he is compulsorily retired. I 
desire to lay stress on the concluding 
part of the Resolution for this reason, 
that if we had been able within the last 
few days, or even within the last few 
hours, to have some satisfactory assur- 
ance, as I had hoped we should have had 
from the Under Secretary of State for 
India, acting under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India, that this 
case should not be finally closed at the 
present time, but should, as I think it 
undoubtedly ought to be, be held over 
during the period of the Recess during 
which the House will not be sitting, so 
that it should be again considered at the 
beginning of next year, then I should 
have been very glad indeed of the 
opportunity offered me of not taking up 
the time of the House at all with this 
Motion. But I regret very much, and I 
am sure the regret is shared by many 
Members on both sides of the House, 
that we have received no conciliatory or 
satisfactory assurance from the Under 
Secretary of State. I understand that in 
this matter he is acting not in accordance 
with his own wishes on the subject, but 
in accordance with the instructions 
which he has received from the head of 
his Department, the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India; and the 
difficulty really in this matter is that 
circumstances do not permit of making 
reference to the noble Lord to get the 
assurance which we seek, as at present 
situated ; and if that be so, if I have 
correctly interpreted the wishes, inten- 
tions, and instructions of the Under 
Secretary of State for India, I trust that 
even now this Debate may be cut short 
by an assurance being given to the 
Sir H. Havelock-Allan 
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desired effect. The case of Colonel 
George Jackson is one of such peculiarity, 
and, I may say, unprecedented hardship, 
that it has already been made the 
subject of debate in another place by 
Lord Northbrook, late Governor General 
of India, than whom no person whatever 
is better acquainted with the merits of 
this case, because it happened that at an 
earlier stage of Colonel George Jackson’s 
career he served for a long time as aide- 
de-camp on the personal staff of Lord 
Northbrook himself, then Governor 
General of India. This officer has 
possessed an unblemished reputation 
for military services for more than 33 
years. During that period he served 
on the personal staff of three Governors 
General—Lord Northbrook, Lord Lytton, 
and Lord Mayo. He has also during 
his tenure of office as aide-de-camp been 
employed in several quasi-diplomatic 
situations, which are in themselves suf- 
ficient guarantee of the tact, temper, and 
judgment with which he has been called 
upon to perform his duty. He has not 
only during that time been employed on 
the personal staff of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales at the Delhi 
Camp of 1865, when he received the 
assurance of His Royal Highness 
that he was satisfied with the manner 
in which the duty was performed, 
but he had also been appointed in per- 
sonal attendance once upon the Prime 
Minister of Nepaul, Sir Jung Bahador, 
and on another occasion on General 
Ulysses Grant,ex-President of the United 
States. The satisfactory performance of 
the duties which devolved upon him 
in these situations is in itself a suffi- 
cient guarantee that—at all events, till 
1889—no charge whatsoever of want of 
tact, temper, or judgment could have 
been brought against an officer who was 
specially selected for the discharge of 
these important duties. In addition to 
these, Colonel George Jackson has served 
in the field, first with the 11th Bengal 
Cavalry under Sir Dighton Probyn, and 
afterwards with Lord Napier in the 
Magdala campaign, which ended in the 
disruption of the military power of 
Abyssinia, and on both these occasions 
he acquitted himself with credit and re- 
nown. Since then he had been with the 
12th Irregular Cavalry, also acquitting 
himself most satisfactorily. In July, 
1887, Sir Frederick Roberts, who was 
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always well affected to this officer from 
his personal knowledge, selected Colonel 
Jackson for the command of the 5th 
Bengal Cavalry, for 18 months’ service 
in the field had so deteriorated the 
quality of that regiment that General 
Roberts chose Colonel Jackson because of 
his character, knowledge, and efficiency, 
for the difficult task of bringing this 
regiment into better condition. There 
is no reason to suppose, if circumstances 
and opportunity had allowed, that this 
task would not have been fully and 
satisfactorily completed; but imme- 
diately on Colonel Jackson assuming the 
command of this regiment, and before 
any time had been given him to remedy 
the defects in its arms, equipments, 
horses, and the worn-out condi- 
tion of the men because of the 
service in which they had _ been 
engaged—though scarcely credible it 
should be so—this regiment was ordered 
into a camp. of exercise at a moment 
when their condition was described as 
being so deplorable that 200 men were 
sick out of 536, of whom 60 were 
deficient altogether. Indeed, their state 
was such that, instead of being sent 
into a camp of cavalry exercise, they 
ought to have been sent to some 
sanatorium or place of rest. It was 
under these circumstances that Colonel 
Jackson did not finish the task so well 
as he would have done had he been 
allowed to treat the regiment as it 
required ; but, in spite of that, it came 
under the inspection of General Sir 
Hugh Gough; and I will ask the per- 
mission of the House to read an extract 
from his Report dated the 12th March, 
1888, for it is an entire contravention 
of the charge that Colonel Jackson left 
his regiment in an inefficient state, and 
that he was himself inefficient to dis- 
charge his duty. General Gough said— 


“The Major General is, on the whole, satisfied 
that progress is being made in the dri] and 
efficiency of the 5th Bengal Cavalry. It will 
give the Major General much pleasure to make 
a satisfactory Report of the state of the 
regiment.” s 


A year afterwards the regiment was in- 
spected by another distinguished officer, 
Sir Charles Gough, and in his Inspection 
Report, dated 5th March, 1889, he says— 


“ At his recent inspection of the 5th Bengal 
Cavalry the Major General was satisfied 
generally with the interior economy and drill 
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of the regiment. The 5th Bengal Cavalry is 
generally in a good state of drill and efficiency. 
The duties of cavalry in the field are well 
understood, and the men ride, on the whole, 
well; in fact, the whole regiment rode over a 
series of jumps which few other regiments 
would face without much training.” 

Now, these are extracts from the suc- 
cessive Inspection Reports of two of the 
most distinguished officers that we have 
in the Army of India. One of them, 
Sir Charles Gough, had himself acted 
with this regiment at a former period of 
its history, and before it became ineffi- 
cient in consequence of the campaign I 
have referred to, and I further, without 
the slightest fear of contradiction, assert 
that, so far from the regiment being de- 
ficient in any respect, so far as Colonel 
Jackson had time given him to bring 
back the regiment to a state of effi- 
ciency and completeness, no effort was 
wanting upon his part. Coming to the 
unfortunate occurrence which has led to 
the compulsory retirement of this officer, 
General Luck, the Inspector General of 
Cavalry in India—of whom I desire to 
speak in nothing but unqualified praise 
—came in 1888 for the first time in 
contact with the Bengal Cavalry, he 
having been recently ‘appointed to the 
Inspectorship of the whole Cavalry— 
British and Native—of India. Unfortu- 
nately, he had no previous experience 
either of the drill system or of the in- 
terior economy of the Bengal Cavalry 
regiments. From this arose all the 
misfortunes of the distinguished officer, 
Colonel Jackson. Speaking from my own 
experience, having in 1848 done similar 
work under Sir Colin Campbell, after- 
wards Lord Clive, namely, to renew 
and to put in a state of efficiency a regi- 
ment of Bengal Cavalry, I know the 
difficulty and the arduousness of the 
task, and I think it tends to explain 
entirely why an officer like General Luck, 
distinguished as he is by aspirit of duty, 
should have been led by want of know- 
ledge of the particular circumstances of 
the Bengal Cavalry to make an unfavour- 
able Report. The circumstances of the 
Bengal Cavalry are totally different from 
those of any British Cavalry regiment 
with which General Luck had been 
acquainted, for, whereas with regard to 
the British troops, the equipment, the 
arms, the horses, and the entire para- 
phernalia are provided by the Govern- 
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ment, in the Bengal Cavalry all these 
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things have to be supplied by deduc- 
tions made from the pay of the men. 
That was the difficulty which Colonel 
Jackson had to contend with, and for 
which sufficient allowance was not made. 
When Colonel Jackson was asked why 
these defects could not be remedied im- 
mediately, he explained that the cost, 
which would be something like 60,000 
rupees or £6,000, would have to be 
obtained by deductions from the pay 
of the men, and he. pointed out_ that 
under the orders of the Government 
there was a limit to the deductions to 
be made annually or monthly. It ap- 
pears that General Luck, being then un- 
acquainted with a system with which 
I admit he is now better acquainted, 
thought that these explanations on the 
part of Colonel George Jackson were in 
the nature of obstruction or unnecessary 
delay, and he, in consequence, formed an 
unfavourable opinion with regard to 
him. I believe that all that is necessary 
to put this painful matter right is that 
Colonel George Jackson should be allowed 
the opportunity which he so warmly 
seeks.. I believe his petition is that in- 
stead of being compulsorily retired he 
should return again and take up the 
command which is his right and privi- 
lege, and from which nothing, so far as I 
know, has been proved to justify his re- 
moval. Misconduct is not even alleged 
or proved. Incapacity is alleged against 
him, but not proved. The proper remedy 
of allowing him to return would, I 
believe, give a satisfactory solution to 
this matter, because I have no doubt 
that in only a very few months he will 
show himself brilliantly to be that able 
and efficient officer which his previous 
record abundantly shows him to be con- 
sidered by all those under whom he has 
served. Now, even at this late hour if 
we receive some assurance from the 
Under Secretary of State that this shall 
be done we shall be satisfied. . Colonel 
Jackson would again rehabilitate himself 
by showing that he was the good officer 
that he was always supposed to be, 
and that he ought to be allowed to serve 
the remainder of his time and to retire 


on the large emoluments which. his’ 


service in India had entitled. That is 

all the request this gentleman makes, 

and I believe a more reasonable and 

moderate one could not be preferred 

by any man injured—I will not say 
Sir H. Havelock-Allan 
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by false, but by mistaken Reports. 
He alleges nothing in respect of the 
officer who reported on him—General 
Luck—except that he did so through 
@ misapprehension, not knowing the full 
circumstances and difficulties of the case. 
He asserts that on it being represented to 
him in July, 1889, that these unfavour- 
able Reports were made, he personally 
waited on General Sir Frederick Roberts, 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
expressed his willingness and wish to be 
allowed to take his regiment in the 
spring of 1890, for the express purpose 
of vindicating his character from what 
he~ believed to be unjust impressions, 
General Roberts at that time told him 
that he did not consider it necessary. 
At that moment Colonel Jackson was 
undergoing a great domestic affliction, 
namely, the death of his father, which 
necessitated his return to this country, 
and General Roberts gave him to under- 
stand that he did not desire to put him 
to any further test, that he was com- 
pletely satisfied with him, and that he 
might without detriment to his future 
prospects proceed to England to arrange 
his private affairs. Under these cir- 
cumstances, in July, 1889, Colonel 
Jackson returned to this country with 
the full assurance that when his leave 
had expired and he came back he would 
be allowed to take up his command and 
finish his career. He had not, apparently, 
calculated on the malign influences at 
work in his absence, and I think what 
occurred affords sufficient grounds to 
justify us in asking that this case shall 
be referred back again to India, and 
shall not be decided until explana- 
tions have been received. I allude with 
great reluctance to the fact that a cer- 
tain amount of personal feeling is said to 
have arisen between General Luck and 
Colonel George Jackson on account of 
some difference of opinion arising some 
two or three years before when they 
together filled positions in the Cavalry. 
Knowing the high reputation of both 
the officers concerned, I believe there 
can be no intention on the part of 
General Luck except to do justice to 
those under his command, and I am 
reluctant even to give credence. to such 
report, but I think it deserves full in- 
vestigation. When an officer of un- 
blemished reputation, of high distinc- 
tion, and of 33 years’ service, like 
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Colonel Jackson, finds cold water 
thrown on the balance of his career, 
he is entitled to receive a full in- 
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quiry ‘into the allegations made against 


him, and the sense of justice of this 
House will demand that these allega- 
tions should be fully investigated, and 
that any further action should be de- 
ferred till the matter is cleared up. This 
gentleman asks no favour. He says 
that, on account of the circumstances 
I have mentioned, mixed with a matter 
of personal difference of opinion, un- 
favourable Reports have been circulated 
against him in his absence which have 
not in themselves sufficient foundation, 
and which if put to the test of practical 
experience will be shown to have no 
foundation at all. That this is more or 
less considered to be thé case by the 
highest military authorities in India is 
shown by the fact that twice over the 
Governor General has referred back to 
General'Hugh Gough Reports made on ac- 
count of contradictory expressions which, 
hesaid, deserved attention and ought tobe 
cleared up. Surely the Governor General 
would not adopt such a course as that 
without sufficient foundation. I would 
beg to be allowed to point out that the Go- 
vernor General of India upon the second 
occasion referred back General Sir Hugh 
Gough’s Report to him. He stated that 
the discrepancies between one statement 
and another—one favourable to Colonel 
Jackson, and the other unfavourable— 
were in his opinion not sufficiently ex- 
plained ; that they were contradictory, 
and, in fact, one of his notes on the case 
goes so far as to say that this discre- 
pancy’ in the Report was most unsatis- 
factory. In dealing with this case in 
the other House the other day the same 
unfortunate indistinctness of statement 
pervaded the speech of the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India. He 
stated that the object this officer had in 
view was that he should be allowed to 
retire on his pension without serving 
the balance of his time. To that state- 
ment a full and complete categorical 
denial was made by Lord Northbrook, 


who first took up the case, and by Lord’ 


Chelmsford himself, an officer of high 
military distinction and of great experi- 
ence in command. JI think from that 
circumstance the case calls for delay. 
The concluding remarks of Lord North- 
brook were to this effect :— 
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“The noble Lord! (Viscount Cross) ‘had 
stated that one of the reasons. why.the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India thought that this 
officer should not be allowed to return to his 
regiment was that he himself (the Commander- 
in-Chief) had on two occasions seen’ his regi- 
ment, once at Delhi and once at Lucknow, and 
that he had formed an unfavourable opinion on 
it.” 

That was a total misapprehension on 
the part of General Sir Frederick 
Roberts. General Roberts, as we know, 
has, during the last five years in India, 
exercised a most arduous and difficult 
command had under his personal obser- 
vation four times over, I should think, 
roughly speaking, 200 regiments at 
various times and dates. It turns out 
that this unfavourable opinion expressed 
by General Roberts is based upon a 
total misapprehension, and Colonel . 
George Jackson will conclusively prove, 
beyond any power of denial, that the 
memory of Sir Frederick Roberts has 
failed him in this respect; and that he 
did not see the regiment at all on the 
second occasion on which he alleges he 
saw it. Lord Northbrook has stated 
that, categorically, in reply to Lord Cross, 
that statement has never been traversed, 
and no attempt has been made to meet 
that point, which seems to me to be 
the most essential point of the) ques- 
tion as to whether this officer can 
or cannot be discharged for inefficiency. 
I have to thank the House very 
much for the patience with which 
they have listened to my _ tedious 
statements; and I say, without the 
slightest hesitation, that the request 
respectfully made by this officer is 
one which deserves investigation; and, 
if the Government inadvisedly bring 
this matter to a sudden conclusion 
by refusing this officer the request he 
makes, to allow him. to return to the 
command he already holds, and to be 
allowed a fair and proper mode of show- - 
ing there is no ground whatever for the 
charge of inefficiency made against him, 
then I say this House not only will 
have failed in its primary duty of en- 
forcing justice in every alleged case of 
grievance, but that the Government 
will) also have taken a step which, 
hereafter, on more mature considera- 
tion, they will thoroughly regret. I 
shall be followed, I believe, by several 
other gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, experienced in military and 
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Indian matters, and as well acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case as 
myself. I leave this respectful and firm 
request with the fullest confidence in the 
hands of this House and in the hands of 
the Under Secretary for India, from 
whom I hope it will receive sympathetic 
and generous treatment. 

*(7.15.) Viscount BARING (Bedford- 
shire, Biggleswade): I rise to sup- 
port the case presented by my hon. 
and gajlant Friend, and I do so with 
some reluctance, because I regret the 
growing practice of making this House 
a Court of Appeal on military matters 
involving questions of discipline. But, 
Sir, Colonel Jackson has been treated so 
harshly in this case in India and so 
hardly in this country that I think my 
hon. and gallant Friend was perfectly 
justified in bringing the matter before 
the House. As my hon. and gallant 
Friend has said, Colonel Jackson is 
an officer who distinguished himself 
very much'in two campaigns; he has 
been thanked in Despatches, he has 
served on the Staff of Governors 
General, he has been employed spe- 
cially in matters requiring great tact and 
great temper, and his superior officers 
have always been satisfied with the 
way in which he carried out the duties 
entrusted tohim. After that he com- 
manded the body-guard, and then went 
back to his regiment to serve some two 
years as second in command of the 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, and during that time 
he performed his duties satisfactorily, 
and Sir Frederick Roberts formed such 
a high opinion of his capacity that he 
selected him as being the officer to take 
command of the 5th Bengal Cavalry, 
which at that time was in a not very 
efficient state. Six months after Colonel 
Jackson had been in command of the 
5th Bengal Cavalry that regiment was 
inspected by Sir Hugh Gough, who 
gave a very satisfactory Report upon the 
regiment. That was the result of six 
months’ trial of Colonel Jackson in 
command of the regiment. Then there 
comes upon the scene General Luck, of 
whom I also wish to speak with every 
respect, because we know there is no 
smarter Cavalry officer in the Service. 
Well, unfortunately, General Luck’s first 
Report is extremely adverse to Colonel 
Jackson, and on the 3lst March, 1888, 
General Luck, in his Report, stated that 

Sir H. Havelock-Allan 
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Colonel Jackson wants dash; that he is 
deficient in tact, manner, temper, and jadg- 
ment.” 


It is difficult to understand how Colonel 
Jackson could have deteriorated in such 
a short time to this alarming extent, 
from being one of the best officers in 
the Service. Now, Sir, it has not only 
been proposed that Colonel Jackson 
should be removed from: the command 
of his regiment, but it is also proposed 
that he should be compulsorily retired 
from the Service. Colonel Jackson is one 
of those officers known as local officers 
in India. He was originally in the 
East India Company’s service, and he 
came into Her Majesty’s Service under 
certain conditions laid down in the Act 
of Parliament. These conditions are 
that these officers are entitled to serve 
38 years when they got their colonel’s 
allowance, and it has always been un- 
derstood that they should not be com- 
pulsorily retired from service except 
for three reasons, namely, misconduct, 
mental or physical incapacity, or proved 
inefficiency. Well, the question of mis- 
conduct does not come into this case at 
all. There is no misconduct alleged 
against Colonel Jackson. The question 
of mental or physical incapacity does not 
arise, and the only question we have is 
this: Has Colonel Jackson shown such 
proved inefficiency as to justify the Go- 
vernment of India in removing him not 
only from the command of his regiment, 
but from the Service, by which he for- 
feits his colonel’s allowance, after serving 
26 years? What is the proof of his in- 
efficiency ? My hon. and gallant Friend 
has alluded to the contradictory Reports 
passed on Colonel Jackson by different 
inspecting officers. General Luck’s chief 
allegation against him is that Colonel 
Jackson is wanting in tact and temper. 
Well, “tact” isa very small word, but it 
is not a very easy matter to define 
what “tact” is. It may be, possibly, that 
General Luck is himself wanting in 
this very quality, and I think I may be 
justified in referring to that dis- 
tinguished General, Sir George Greaves, 
who was appealed to on this ques- 
tion, and reported that, in December, 
1888, General Luck found fault with 
Colonel Jackson, and his voice and 
manner were more harsh than was usual 
in the Service, especially as junior 
officers were present; but Colonel 
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Jackson’s demeanour was calm and 


respectful. There was, he added, per- 
sonal feeling between the two officers, 
and, thinking the matter over since, 
he kad come to the conclusion that 
Colonel Jackson had more reason to com- 
plain of the ground which had been 
assigned to him for his camp than General 
Luck to find fault with him for the use of 
it. I think that testimony coming from 
General Greaves is very strong; and 
the question is, whether it was the 
officer inspecting or the officer of the 
regiment who showed want of tact on 
that occasion? Well,as to the question 
of efficiency, my hon. and gallant Friend 
has pointed out that General Sir Hugh 
Gough’s Report of March 12 was 
distinctly in Colonel Jackson’s favour ; 
and it was only when General Luck 
inspected the regiment 11 days after 
that General Gough gave a contradictory 
Report, for which he was censured 
by the Governor General in Council, in 
January, 1890. We have the Report of 
General Sir Charles Gough, which was 
also in Colonel Jackson’s favour. My hon. 
and gallant Friend has referred to the 
Report of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
I noticed that Lord Cross gave particular 
prominence to that Report of the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, in which 
he said that he could speak of this 
matter from his own personal experience, 
as he had seen the regiment himself on 
the two occasions. It is now made 
perfectly clear that the Commander-in- 
Chief of India was mistaken, and that, 
as a matter of fact, the Commander-in- 
Chief never was present at the time the 
5th Bengal Cavalry was at Lucknow. I 
do ‘not think that inefficiency is to be 
proved by such conflicting statements as 
these. Let me take, for example, the very 
last Report made upon Colonel Jackson 
before he left India. That was the 
Report of General Sir Charles Gough, 
in March, 1889, and Sir Charles Gough 
on that occasion says, “Colonel Jackson 
does not possess any real ability as com- 
manding officer, but is about a fair 
average officer.” I should like to know 
whether “a fair average officer” is one 
of proved inefficiency, or whether an aver- 
age officer of a Local Army is at the mercy 
of the Secretary of State, and may be 
retired from the Army without being 
allowed to continue to serve his time and 
earn his colonel’sallowance? I venture 
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to say no local officer was ever retired 
in a similar manner, and I should like 
to challenge the Under Secretary to pro- 
duce any similar case in which a local 
officer in India has been compulsorily re- 
tired from service. Lord Cross said there 
were several instances, but he did not 
give details of them. He gave one, in 
which he said there was a case of an 
officer who had command of a regiment 
which, when taken over by him, was in 
good order, but which got in bad order 
under his command, and he was removed 
and retired on pension. I am quite sure 
the logical mind of the Under Secretary 
will see there is no similarity whatever in 
the case of an officer obtaining the com- 
mand of a regiment which was then in 
good order and which he got into bad 
order, and the case of Colonel Jackson 
who took over a regiment which was in 
bad order ; and it is admitted that though 
he did not make as great progress as the 
authorities would have liked, he at any 
rate succeeded, to some extent, in getting 
the regiment into a much more efficient 
state than it was when he took it over. 
I think Colonel Jackson has been treated 
in a manner no local officer has been 
treated before, and I am quite sure treated 
in @ manner in which no officer has 
been treated in the British Service. If I 
may refer toa rather painful case—that 
of the 2nd Battalion, Grenadier Guards— 
we find a commanding officer removed 
from the battalion. That officer was 
not sent out of Her Majesty’s Service ; 
he was continued ; and not only that, 
but he has been since employed, and at 
the present moment is commanding a 
district in Ireland. I do not wish to go 
much further into this matter, but I 
should like to mention that Colonel 
Jackson’s inefficiency was not considered 
by the Commander-in-Chief in August, 
1889, to have been proved, because at 
that, time, and when Colonel Jackson 
left India, the Commander-in-Chief was 
perfectly prepared to give him another 
trial, although that fact was not made 
known to Colonel Jackson at the time. 
Colonel Jackson had no idea it was 
contemplated to retire him until he re- 
ceived the semi-official letter, in which 
he was called upon to send in his papers 
at the expiration of his leave, and 1 
think there can be no doubt he was 
hardly treated in this sense, that he 
left India altogether under a misappre- 
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hension. I think the Under Secretary 
objects to that statement, and I would 
ask him this: The other evening, in the 
Debate in the House of Lords, Lord 
Cross referred, in his argument against 
Colonel Jackson, to a certain corre- 
spondence that had recently taken place 
between him and Lord Lansdowne on 
the subject. I believe it is customary, if 
a Minister of the Crown refers to corre- 
spondence and uses it for argument in a 
case, for him to lay the correspondence 
on the Table of the House, and I should 
like to ask the Under Secretary whether 
he is prepared to give us that corre- 
spondence? May I ask him one further 
question, and that is, whether he will 
deny that the telegram from the Seere- 
tary of State for India to the Governor 
General of India conveyed the impres- 
sion that Colonel Jackson came home from 
India under a mispprehension? I do 
not know whether the Under Secretary 
will furnish us with any information, and 
I think we have really to complain of the 
Secretary of State for India making use 
of a correspondence, and using it as an 
argument against Colonel Jackson’s case, 
when we are not allowed to see what 
this telegram contained. I venture to 
say if that telegram had been produced 
it would have told strongly in Colonel 
Jackson’s favour, and that the impres- 
sion on the Secretary of State’s mind 
at that time was that there was a 
certain grievance on Colonel Jackson’s 
part, and that he had come home from 
India under a misapprehension. I 
will not occupy the time of the House 
longer; but I will say that in face of 
these many inconsistencies, many in- 
accuracies, and very contradictory Re- 
ports which we find in the case, that 
surely it would be more satisfactory to 
the Secretary for India that he should 
avoid any appearance of harshness in 
this matter; but that he should agree 
to the suggestion of my hon. and gallant 
Friend and postpone the further dis- 
cussion of this case to next Session, when 
we believe that Colonel Jackson will have 
more evidence to support his claims. 
*(7.30.) GeneraL FITZWYGRAM 


(Hants, 8.): I have only a few 

words to offer in reference to this 

subject, the facts with regard to which 

are exceedingly simple. Colonel Jack- 

son was in his younger days a 

man of some distinction, but, at the 
Viscount Baring 
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same time, it does not always follow 
that a man of education and other high 
qualities is always the most fitted for 
the command of a regiment. I regard 
command of regiments as the most im- 
portant post in the Army; such as are 
your regiments, such will be your 
Army ; if your regiments are bad, they 
will fail'in war; if your regiments are 
good, you will have success in war, 
Colonel Jackson’s regiment was in- 
efficient, and since his removal it has 
improved in a marked manner. What 
I now have to ask is that the regi- 
ment shall not be sacrificed for the 
benefit and advantage of an individual 

*Sir J. GORST : I think it is a matter 
of regret that the time of the House 
should be taken up by the discussion of 
the grievances of an individual officer. 
We have been asked what were the 
qualifications of Colonel Jackson, and the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who has 
just sat down is well qualified to express 
an opinion on that point; but inasmuch 
as this matter has been brought forward, 
it is necessary that I should offer a few 
words in reply. No one pretends to say 
that the old East India Company retained 
an officer in its service if his military 
superior pronounced him to be unfit. I 
venture to say that Sir Frederick 
Roberts is a far better judge as to the 
fitness or unfitness of a man to retain 
the command of his regiment than any 
of us can be, and Sir Frederick Roberts 
arrived at the conclusion that Colonel 
Jackson was not fit for the command 
of his regiment. I do not say whether 
this conclusion was right or wrong. 
It was a matter which came entirely 
within the province of General Sir 
Frederick Roberts as Commander-in- 
Chief, and the decision which he gave is 
one that cannot be impugned, unless we 
impute something in the nature of 
corrupt motives. The hon. Member 
shakes his head, but I submit again that 
General Roberts is a far better judge 
than this House. The House of Com- 
mons is not a competent tribunal to 
overrule the Commander-in-Chief in 
such a matter. General Luck reported 
that— 

‘Colonel Jackson has had an opportunity, 
which few men get, of bringing an inefficient 
regiment into a state of efficiency. This, after 


six months, he has failed to do. I recommend 
his removal from the command at the end of 
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the year, unless a very marked. improvement 
takes place in the meantime.” 
Upon this General Sir Charles Gough 
reports— 
~ « This is a very unsatisfactory Report, and I 
regret to observe the small progress that has 
been made.”’ 
In 1888 there was another unfavourable 
Report from General Luck. He stated 
that Colonel. Jackson, although well 
meaning, did not go the right way 
to work; that his officers were not 
happy, and that many of them would be 
lad to be out of the regiment. He 
added, “I fear that the regiment cannot 
improve while under his control.” In 
1889, after having inspected the regi- 
ment, General Gough reported that 
“Colonel Jackson did_ not possess any 
real ability as a commanding officer.” 
I think it would be most inconyen‘ent 
and highly subversive of Army discipline 
if this House were to take upon itself to 
reverse a decision upon a military ques- 
tion of this kind, especially when that 
decision has been arrived at after careful 
inquiry by the Commander-in-Chief, by 
the Government of India, and by the 
Secretary of State, acting in accordance 
with the advice of his military advisers. 
I think the time of the House would be 
much better occupied in discussing 
matters of more importance to the 
interests of our Indian Empire. 

GzneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Hammer- 
smith): I think it necessary to point 
out that the punishment meted out to 
Colonel Jackson is of a character which 
might justify a little further inquiry into 
this matter. Colonel Jackson has not 
only been removed from the command of 
this particular cavalry regiment, but 
from the Indian Military Service. I 
think that some consideration should be 
given to his case in order that we may 
ascertain whether, in view of the former 
good service of that officer, and the high 
character he has always maintained, 
some means may not be found for 
retaining his services. I appeal, there- 
fore, to the Under Secretary to withhold 
the final decision in regard to Colonel 
Jackson’s case until some further con- 
sideration can be given to it. 

Sm R. TEMPLE: I have known 
Colonel Jackson in former days, when 
he was in command of a force marching 
through a mountainous and difficult 
country, and I am quite satisfied that at 
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that time, at all events, that gallant 
officer was of tact, temper, and . 
judgment. I hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government may be able to see their 
way to extend some consideration to 
Colonel Jackson in view of the character, 
reputation, and popularity which he 
possessed in former days. It is perfectly 
true that it is inconvenient for the 
House of Commons to take upon itself 
the office of a Court of Appeal in these 
matters, but at the same time it must be 
remembered that this House is the 
Grand Inquest of the Nation; and if 
there be any doubt as to-the advisability 
of the decision that has been arrived at, 
I hope Her Majesty’s Government will, 
at all events, suspend their final judg- 
ment with regard to it until next 
Session. 

Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wolverhamp- 
ton, W.): I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not hastily endorse a decision 
that must necessarily entail upon Colonel 
Jacksonaheavy pecuniary loss. Imayven- 
ture to suggest whether the Government 
may not very well be appealed to to re- 
consider their decision in this matter, and 
to consider whether, in removing this 
officer from a position which he may not 
be competent to fill, they ought to inflict 
further punishment upon him by re- 
moving him from the Service. 

*(8.1.) GeneraL Sm L. PELLY 
(Hackney, N.): I wholly deprecate the 
intervention of this House as_ be- 
tween a Commander-in-Chief and the 
administration of the Army under his 
command; and I agree with the hon. 
Baronet who spoke just now, that every- 
thing depends upon having efficient 
officers commanding regiments. The 
regiment is the unit of the Service, 
and I would be the last to say one 
word as intervening between General 
Sir Frederick Roberts and any officer 
commanding a regiment. But there 
are two points to be considered. One is 
that Sir Frederick Roberts is alleged to 
have erred in supposing that he twice 
inspected this regiment, and I think 
he would desire to correct that error 
if he has made it; secondly, is it 


right that an officer with such a 

record as Colonel Jackson should be 

removed not only from the command of 

a Cavalry regiment, but from the Service 

altogether, under such circumstances? I 

have known this officer many years. 
222 
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Colonel Jackson has served with me on 
the Staffs of three Viceroys, and his ser- 
vices should not be forgotten. But it is 
for the Secretary of State to determine 
the question, and to resolve whether or 
not it may be possible to find him 
employment elsewhere. 

(8.4.) THe UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Gir J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): It 
ought to be borne in mind what is 
involved in the suggestions which have 
been made. No one likes to be hard on 
an officer who has done good service, and 
has won the respect and friendship of 
those with whom he has served. But 
those who are responsible have to con- 
sider the efficiency of the Army, and 
justice to other officers and to the public. 
Colonel Jackson has been removed 
from an appointment for which he was 
deemed unfit, and it is suggested that 
he should be retained in the Service for 
six years, until he is entitled to a 
retiring allowance of £1,100 a year. 
Now, that provision is intended for 
officers who.have discharged their duties 
satisfactorily, and to say that a man 
shall be entitled to earn that allowance 
by nominal duty seems to be trifling 
with the interests of the Army, and with 
the public interests, as well as doing an 
injustice to officers who have performed 
their duties satisfactorily. 

*(8.5.) Coronet BLUNDELL (Lanca- 
shire, S.W., Ince) : I think there must be 
something in this case that has not been 
communicated to the House. Colonel 
Jackson appears to have been selected 
for the purpose of restoring efficiency to 
an inefficient regiment, and in that task 
he seems to have failed. I contend 
that, while it is perfectly right to re- 
move him from the regiment on such 
a ground, it does not appear to be a 
sufficient cause for turning out of the 
Army an officer who was actually chosen 
for this very difficult duty on account of 
his supposed efficiency. While I depre- 
cate making the House a Court of 
Appeal in such matters, I would still 
urge upon the Secretary of State that 
the case appears to require further in- 
vestigation before a final determination 
is come to. 

*(8.7.) Viscount BARING: I wish to 
ask the Under Secretary whether he 
will produce the correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, 

General Sir L. Pelly 
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which has been quoted by Lord Cross in 
the other House? I also wish to know 
if he is aware of the existence of _a tele. 
gram sent by the Secretary of State to 
the Viceroy, in March of this year, in 
which he said he was not altogether 
satisfied with the propriety of retiring 
General Jackson. 

*Srr J. GORST: I cannot answer that 
question without notice. 

(8.9.) Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): 

I have on the Paper a Notice of Motion 
in favour of giving the people of India a 
voice in the raising and administering of 
their own revenues; but, in view of the 
enormous importance of the questions 
which are raised by it, I think it is im- 
possible that the subject can be adequately 
discussed at this time, and in order to 
suit the convenience of the House I 
shall defer my remarks to a future 
occasion. 


Question put, and agreed to. (8.10.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee:) 


*(8.35.) Sir J. GORST, rising at a 
quarter to Nine o’clock, at which time 
there were only three Members in the 
House, said: As I have had the advan- 
tage of issuing a Memorandum which 
those hon. Members interested in the 
subject have, no doubt, seen, the remarks 
I shall make will be as brief as possible. 
As the Committee is aware, there are 
three years which come under review— 
the year ending on the 31st March, 1890, 
the year ending on the 31st March, 1891, 
and the year ending on the 31st March, 
1892. In regard to the first of these 
years, I have nothing whatever to add 
to the observations I have made in my 
Memorandum ; it is the year which is 
alone technically before the Committee. 
All I have to say as to the year ending 
on the 31st March, 1890, I said in 
August last year. The surplus which 
was then predicted has been practically 
realised, and the variations in the revenue 
and expenditure as then estimated have 
been so infinitesimal that they are not 
worth troubling the Committee about. 
The most remarkable feature in connec- 
tion with the year ending on the 31st 
March, 1891, is the great and extraordi- 
nary growth of the surplus every time it 
comes under review. At the time the 
Budget Estimate was made—in March 
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last year—the surplus was estimated 
at Rx.270,000. When I made the state- 
ment in this House in August, 1890, it 
had grown to Rx.1,870,000. When the 
revised Estimates were stated in Calcutta 
by Sir David Barbour in March of the 
present year it was Rx.2,787,000; and 
to-night I am able to announce that 
the final surplus will be no less than 
Rx.3,665,000. The greater part of that 
increase is due to the alteration in 
exchange. When the Estimate was made 
in March of last year the sudden infla- 
tion of the rupee by the legislation in 
America was not anticipated. The Com- 
mittee will remember that about a year 
ago the price of silver was extremely 
good owing to American legislation, and 
the effect of that was greatly to raise 
the exchange value of the rupee, and 
to save the Government of India from 
a very large expenditure, amounting to 
more than Rx.2,000,000. That really 
practically accounts for the surplus as 
— in March last by Sir David 
rbour. The rise of nearly a million 
that has taken place since that date 
is attributable to a general increase 
of revenue in almost every item except 
opium, and a reduction of expenditure, 
which is not altogether a matter of con- 
gratulation, because it is merely a post- 
ponement of certain large items of expen- 
diture which were expected to fall 
within the year ending March 31, 
1891, but which have practically been 
carried over to the following year, and 
the year ending 3lst March, 1891, is 
therefore enriched at the expense of 
its successor. With regard to the year 
ending March 31, 1892, the year now 
current, and which, although it forms no 
rt of the official Resolution before the 
mmittee, is one upon which the 
interest of the Committee is mainly 
concentrated, the surplus which was 
estimated by Sir David Barbour was 
only Rx.115,600, and I am able to 
announce that the surplus is now esti- 
mated at Rx.396,000. Even if the more 
favourable estimate I announce is 
realised, it is a very considerable reduc- 
tion from the surplus of Rx.3,665,000. I 
account for much of the falling off in the 
Indian Revenue—for Rx.1,156,000 of it 
——by the fall in the rupee. The rupee 
in 1890-91 realised 1s. 6:11d., and in the 
resent year it is estimated at ls. 54d. 
sides the fall in the rupee, there is a fall 
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in the net opium revenue of no less than 
Rx.361,500, and, although in the very 
latest accounts from India that falling o 

in the opium revenue will be com- 
pensated for in a great measure by the 
reduction of Rx.300,000 in the opium 
expenditure, that is not from a revenue 
point of view a subject of congratulation, 
though it may be from the point of view 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. S. Smith). It means a 
much smaller crop grown in Bengal; 
therefore, the opium revenue will be 
still further depreciated. Another 
great item of reduction is the cessation 
of the grant from provincial revenues. 
In the previous year a sum of money 
was taken from the provinces for the 
needs of the Imperial Government, and 
that sum is paid no longer. What is 
meant by that is that a larger portion 
of the revenues of India is spent locally 
on local improvements and for local 
interests, and a smaller part is spent on 
Imperial objects—on the maintenance 
of the Army and other less advantageous 
expenditure in the immediate interests 
of the locality. It is very satisfactory 
to find, notwithstanding the general 
deterioration of the financial position 
which I have called attention to, that 
the land revenue continues steadily to 
increase, and in the current year the esti- 
mate of the increase of the land revenue 
—whose results are seldom less than 
the estimate, and very often more—is 
Rx.307,000. The expenditure has in- 
creased. The general itemsof expenditure, 
as will appear from the figures I have 
laid before the Committee in the printed 
Memorandum, have increased all round. 
I have always told the Committee, in all 
the statements I have ever made singe I 
have been Under Secretary for India, 
that a general increase of expenditure 
all round is to be looked for every year. 
As the civilisation of India increases, so 
your expenditure upon useful works 
continues. The Government does more, 
and therefore there is greater expendi- 
ture. The only thing to take care of in 
Indian finance is that your expenditure 
—though it may be expected to increase 
all round—shall not increase faster than 
your revenue. If you keep the increage 
of expenditure within the increase of 
revenue, you may regard the financial 
condition of the country as satisfactory. 
And there is one more great increase in 
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expenditure which I wish the late Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh was present to con- 
gratulate me on, that is, the restoration 
in full of what he used to be pleased to 
call the famine fund, and what I have 
always called in this Committee famine 
surplus. The history of this famine 
surplus I have very often stated to the 
Committee, but the name “famine 
fund” has always been too much for 
me, and I believe that an erroneous idea 
prevails, and always will prevail, in the 
world as to the exact nature of that 
famine surplus. What it really is is a 
surplus of revenue over expenditure, 
kept up by the Government of India 
from year to year for the purpose of 
lessening the strain which is caused in 
any particular year by the expendi- 
ture consequent on famine. That 
surplus was fixed in former years of 
financial prosperity at Rx.1,500,000. 
It has of late years fallen below 
that amount, because the Government 
of India did not feel justified in putting 
on additional taxation for the purpose of 
realising surplus, but in the year I 
am now speaking of the surplus of 
Rx.1,500,000 for famine insurance was 
restored initsfulness. Now, I should 
like to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to some figures which are to be 
found in pages from 9 to 12 of the 
printed Memorandum which has been 
circulated. These figures are a contrast 
between the revenue and expenditure for 
the year ending 3lst March, 1889, and 
the estimated revenue and expenditure 
of the current year. Although the 
actual sterling payments of the present 
year are greater than in the year 
1888-89, yet, inasmuch as the exchange 
value of the rupee is estimated higher 
than in 1889, it so happens that the 
actual number of rupees the Govern- 
ment of India have to pay by reason of 
silver instead of gold payments, is almost 
the same, and therefore the gambling 
element of Indian finance, by variations 
of exchange, is eliminated for these two 
years. Now, if the Committee will com- 
pare the figures of 1888-89 with the 
figures for the current year, they will 
see that the revenue has increased by 
Rx.2,408,000, and that the expenditure 
has increased in the same _ period 
Rx.2,329,000, thus showing an improve- 
ment in the financial position by 
Rx.79,000. If the Committee will 
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examine the items which make up the 
increase of ‘revenue, the result will be 
found to be unusually satisfactory. 
There has been an increase in every 
single item of revenue, with one excep- 
tion—opium. Though the gross increase 
is Rx.2,408,000, there is a decrease on 
the opium revenue of Rx.646,000. Of 
all the increase in the various items, that 
of the land revenue is most satisfactory ; 
it has grown by Rx.1,010,000, and it is 
to this sustained and continuous growth 
of land revenue we must look for signs 
of the general soundness of Indian 
finance. Now, turning from the increase 
of revenue to the increase of expenditure, 
amounting to Rx.2,329,000, the Com- 
mittee will observe that the expenditure 
steadily increases, as I always said it 
would, in nearly every Department. 
The only Departments in which there is 
no increase, but a decrease, are also 
eminently satisfactory. There has been 
a great reduction in the payment of 
interest on debt, owing to the con- 
version of the debt some years ago by 
which the ordinary debt is subject to a 
much lower rate of interest. Under the 
head of interest on debt there is a 
reduction of Rx.810,000. There is 
another decrease equally satisfactory 
on the railway revenue account, of 
Rx.732,000. Earlier in the evening 
some hon. Member, referring to the ex- 
tension of railways, said the railways 
are profitable to the country, and said 
truly that Indian railways return 4} per 
cent. on the capital invested. That is 
perfectly true upon the capital invested 
in India, but, inasmuch as most of the 
money with which these railways have 
been constructed has been borrowed in 
England, the interest has to be paid in 
gold ; and, owing to the fall in the rate of 
exchange, the profit of 43 per cent., which 
would be otherwise realised by Indian 
railways, is turned into a loss, and every 
year the revenues of India are charged 
with a certain sum in respect of the 
excess of railway expenditure over rail- 
way receipts. I do not know that this 
is altogether to be considered a loss to 


the country, because the gain from rail-. 


roads, not merely in a military point of 
view and not merely as a protection 
against famine, but the stimulus to the 
commercial prosperity, is quite worth 
some charge on the Indian Exchequer; 
but it is satisfactory that this charge has 
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been reduced by no less than Rx.732,000. 
All other items of expenditure have 
slightly increased, and I do not know 
that there is mach to be said upon them 
except with regard to the military ex- 
penditure. This has been very large, 
owing to the necessity of a great out- 
lay upon special defence works, and to 
the re-arming of the Indian Army, due 
to the discovery of improvements in 
the efficiency of weapons. One other 
thing I must call attention to, and that 


is to some rather curious figures on | begi 


page 21 of the Statement I have circu- 
lated, which gives the figures of Indian 
trade for 1890-91. This year, 1890-91, 
was remarkable for the extraordinary 
fluctuations in the silver market, owing 
to the fact of a Bill being introduced 
in April into the Congress in the 
United States making it compulsory 
upon the United States Government 
to coin a certain amount of silver. 
Subsequent to the introduction of that 
Bill—I do not say iu consequence 
of it— the price of bar silver in 
London rose from 433d. per ounce in 
the beginning of April to 54%d. on 
September 3rd. This was the cul- 
minating point ; then there was a break- 
down, and the price fell to 45d. in the 
beginning of November, and has 
remained at something like that price 
since. Now, again, I will not say that 
this was in consequence of what had 
happened in America, because I do not 
want to involve myself in the controversy 
which arises from this silver question ; 
but it is worthy of remark that, con- 
temporaneously with the rise in the 
value of silver, there was an extra- 
ordinary check in the exports from 
India. In April and May these exports 
had been higher than in any previous 
year, and the imports of merchandise into 
India at the same time were stimulated, 
the imports of treasure into India being 
enormously increased. Taking a survey of 
trade during the months June to January 
in the last five years, the following are 
the results. The figures are interest- 
ing. The surplus of exports over imports, 
which had been Rx.18,173,000 in 1889- 
90, and which had averaged Rx.13,7 26,000 
in the four years ending with 1889-90, 
fell to Rx.9,939,000 in 1890-91, and the 
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in the four years previous averaged 
Rx.6,791,000, rose to Rx.13,635,000 in 
1890-91; and, in consequence of this, 
instead of a surplus of total exports 
in these months, which had been 
Rx.9,410,000 in 1889-90, and which in 
the four years averaged Rx.6,935,000, 
there was a surplus of imports in 1890-91 
amounting to Rx.3,696,000. Now, the 
exchange on India, which had risen from 
1s. 4:31-32d. per rupee at the beginning 
of April, was Is. 8°29-32d. at the 
inning of September, and fell again 
to 1s. 5°9-32d. on November 19th. If 
hon. Members will look at the table on 
page 21 they will find some explanation 
of what might excite surprise, that even 
at so low an exchange trade should 
justify any demand for bills on India. 
The explanation is, in some measure, to 
be found in the fact that, whereas in 
1889-90 rupee paper was sent back from 
England to the amount of Rx.67,000; 
in 1890-91 it was exported from India 
to England tothe amountof Rx.5,138,000, 
owing to the higher value, measured in 
gold, which securities payable in silver 
were bearing in London at the time. At 
the same time, and during the winter, 
the rate of discount was very low, the 
bank rate never rising above 4 in 
Calcutta and 5 in Bombay, as compared 
to 12 in the two preceding years. 
Another phenomenon was the increase 
in the circulation of currency notes, 
which rose from 1,577 lakhs at the 
end of March, 1890, to 2,766 lakhs 
at the end of January, 1891. Appa- 
rently these notes are not used for ordi- 
nary circulation, but only retained by 
the banks as a convenient mode of 
holding a reserve. I do not want to 
enter into the question further, but 
these facts are worthy of note in con- 
nection with fluctuations in the silver 
market, consequent upon or following 
the ‘American legislation. Now, the 
Committee will see, from the figures I 
have given, that the position of Indian 
finance is hopeful and prosperous. No 
doubt, the finances of India are exposed 
to perils from which even the finance of 
this country is not altogether exempt. 
There is, first; the danger of war; but I 
am happy to say that at the present 
moment there is in India no prospect of 
any great war, and I hope no probability 
of any of those small frontier expedi- 
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tions which excite the condemnation of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, and 
which are undoubtedly regrettable, and | 





to a Finance Minister most disconcerting. | 


But in Indian finance there is always 
that uncertain, that gambling element, 
the possible fall in exchange, the 
fluctuations in the price of silver. No 
precautions can possibly provide against 
this danger. I do not know that the 
fall in the value of the rupee is a dis- 
advantage to India itself; it is rather to 
the finances and the Government of 
India that the danger arises. I know 
that some hon. Members suppose that 
a Finance Minister habitually under- 
estimates his receipts and over-estimates 
his expenditure. No prudent Minister can 
do otherwise than leave a large margin, 
for, with the possibility of a fall in ex- 
change, which no prudence can foresee, 
it would be most disastrous if a very 
close estimate of receipts and expem- 
diture were made, so that a fall in 
the value of the rupee brought about 
a financial crisis. The Estimates are 
cautiously framed, because of this uncon- 
trollable element which the Government 
sannot eliminate from Indian finance. 
Then, from the financial point of view, 
there is the disadvantage of a probable 
loss of opium revenue. I do not expect 
that the hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 
8. Smith) will sympathise with me in 
that, but, as I have pointed out, it is an 
element which has to be met and pro- 
vided for in Indian finance, and, with 
this revenue steadily declining, as it has 
for many years, it is impossible to feel 
any confidence that the moderate esti- 
mate of the present year can be relied 
upon. Then there is the danger of an 
increase in military expenditure. I 
hope the excessive military expenditure 
in India has now entirely come to an end. 
The special defence works are almost 
completed, but besides these special de- 
fence works there is always the danger of 
having to spend large sums in India 
on additional and fresh ordnance stores. 
It seems that no sooner is one weapon 
settled and adopted for the Army than, 
within a few years, this weapon is super- 
seded by another, entailing the necessity 
of constantly re-arming the troops in 
India, and the probability of being called 
upon unexpectedly to incur large expen- 
diture on this account is one of the 
Sir J. Gorst 
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great trials of a Finance Minister. Last, 
and not least, the Indian revenue is 
always liable to be disturbed by famine. 
If I had had to address the Committee 
a fortnight ago, I should probably have 
had to draw a somewhat gloomy picture 
of the risks which the revenue of India 
would have to meet in the current year 
for this awful scourge. But in the last 
ten days the danger of anything like 
a general famine or of scarcity which 
would affect the finances of India and 
cause a large increase of expenditure 
has, thank God, disappeared. At the 
moment I am now speaking, there is no 
probability of any such famine og 
scarcity in India as will, to any appre- 
ciable extent, influence revenue or ex- 
penditure. There is some scarcity likely 
to occur in Chingleput and other dis- 
tricts of Madras, and in some districts 
of the North-West Provinces, where, no 
doubt, relief expenditure will be required 
in the course of the year, and some loss 
of revenue from scarcity ; but, though I 
deplore the sufferings of the people, this 
scarcity will not be likely seriously to 
affect the revenue of India. I think. the 
Committee will probably like, in conneg- 
tion with this statement, to have the latest 
intelligence which could be procured 
about the present prospects. It is con- 
tained in a telegram received from the 
Viceroy to-day, which is dated Simla, 
and was sent with a view to being read 
in the House on this occasion. It runs 
as follows :— 
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“ Agricultural prospects. Present position 


as follows :— 


Madras.—No chan 7” of any importance 
sipce my telegram of July 28 last. Prospects 
critical in parts of five districts; prices rising 
slowly; present monsoon is turning to con- 
tinuous light rain. Relief measures sufficient. 
No grounds for apprehension of widespread 
distress. 


Bombay.—Good general rainfall, except ia 
parts of Deccan, where sowing operations sus- 
pended. Prices stationary. 


Bengal.—Good rain has fallen throughout 
the province. Prospects of autumn crops 
good ; winter rice crops backward. Prospects 
improving in Orissa, where there has been 
deficient rainfall. 


North-West Provinces and Oudh.— Good rain 
has fallen throughout the province. Prospects 
greatly improved. Agricultural operations 
generally progressing satisfactorily. Prices 
fluctuating. 
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Punjab.—Good rain has fallen throughout 
the province. Dry lands in need of more rain 
for sowing operations’. Prices fluctuating. 

Central Provinces—Assam, Coorg, Lower 
Burma.— Prospects continue favourable. 


Berar, Hyderabad.—Cotton in good con- 
dition. Agricultural operations generally 
progressing satisfactorily. Parts in need of 
more rain. ‘ 

Mysore.—General prospects coutinue good. 
Parts in need of more rain. 

Central India, Rajpootana. — Prospects 
greatly improved, except Bikanir. Agricul- 
tural operations generally progressing favour- 
ably. Improvement in fodder. 

Upper Burma.—Prospects continue favour- 
able. Young crops suffering for want of rain. 
Prices not higher.” 


I think the Committee will agree with 
me that, upon the whole, this is a favour- 
able and reassuring Report, and the 
Committee may feel some confidence 
that, whatever partial distress there may 
be in certain less favoured districts, the 
revenue prospects of India are, on the 
whole, not unsatisfactory. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it appears by the Accounts laid 
before this House that the total revenne of 
India for the year ending March 31, 1890, 
was Rx. 85,085,203 ; that the total expenditure 
in India and in England charged against the 
revenue was Rx. 82,473,170; that there was a 
surplus of revenue vver expenditure of 
Rx. 2,612,033; and that the capital outlay 
on railways and irrigation works was 
Bx. 3,178,390.” —(Sir J. Gorst.) 

*(9.23.) Mr. 8. SMITH: I think 
the Committee must have listened 
with much interest to the state- 
ment just made, and more especially 
to the last part containing very impor- 
tant intelligence with respect to the 
agricultural prospects in India. It will 
certainly be a great relief to the House 
and the country to kuow that the great 
disaster which threatened India a short 
time ago has, by the providence of God, 
passed away for the present. Of the 
statement just made I may say it was of 
a somewhat optimistic character, and I 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Committee on the fact that for 


the last two years there has been a con- 
siderable surplus in India. But I must 
express my great dissatisfaction with the 
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exhausted and empty state of the House 
in which that statement was made. It is 
@ most extraordinary thing that at the 
extreme end of the Session, and at a late 
hour at night, a handful of Members 
should be called upon to deal with mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of 220,000,000 
of British subjects. I regret that at this 
late hour we should begin a discussion 
of such profound importance to our vast 
Indian Empire. Our previous discus- 
sions this evening were of little value, so 
far as the people of India are concerned ; 
they dealt with mere fragments of the 
question, or with personal matters, or 
with subjects of no importance to the 
vast masses of the population, and only 
now at 9 o'clock do we take up 
the question of taxation, which concerns 
this enormous population. By a mere 
accident on a point of Order 1 was 
debarred from bringing before the House 
a Motion of very great importance, in 
regard to which I believe I represent 
the feelings of the mass of the Indian 
people, and I know there will be great 
disappointment in India that the Motion 
has not been discussed. I ask the 
indulgence of the Committee while I 
deal with two or three points which 
fall within the consideration of the 
finances of India, which raise questions 
of very great importance to the people of 
India, and which they look to the House 
to give attention to. I do not at all 
share the optimistic views put forward 
by the Under Secretary. Looked at 
merely from the point of view of an 
English Finance Minister, I can under- 
stand that the finances of India seem in 
a tolerably sound state; but looked at 
from the point of view of the oppressive 
taxation the Indian people have to 
endure, looked at from the point of 
view of Indian public opinion con- 
cerning the injustice of the taxation 
and: the expenses of our system of 
Government, I do not think there is 
any room at all for the self-congratula- 
tion we have heard. Throughout India 
there is great discontent with the amount 
of taxation, its nature, the manner in 
which it is levied, and with the enor- 
mous expenditure of the Government of 
India. There is one tax which stands out 
above all others as exciting the largest 
amount of odium, and which is most 
oppressive, as it affects the physical 
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welfare of the people. I mean the Salt 
Tax. Since the beginning of the century 
this tax has increased by leaps and 
bounds, and it now stands all over India 
at five times the amount it stood at in 
Bombay at the beginning of the century. 
At the beginning of the century the tax 
in Bombay was half a rupee a maund ; 
it is now 2} rupees ; in Madras it was 9 
annas, or just over half a rupee ; itis now 
24 rupees, almost five times as much. 

hen you consider that salt is one of 
the most absolutely necessary articles of 
diet, that it is the only article with 
which to season the otherwise tasteless 
rice, that it is absolutely necessary to 
keep human beings in health, it is a 
most serious matter that we should raise 
its price from time to time. But Mr. 
Pringle Kennedy stated at the last 
Indian Congress that— 

“There are millions of men and women and 
children who have their lives shortened, their 
physique stunted, their moral and intellectual 
faculties blunted by lack of cheap salt.” 

I am told the present tax on salt amounts 
to 16 times the prime cost of production. 
[An hon. Memper: Twenty-six times. ] 
My Friend says 26 times. I have come 
across a statement that it amounted to 


25 times the prime cost of production; 
but from what I have been able to 
gather I imagine it is a fair average to 
take it at 16 times the prime cost of 
production. I would ask the Committee 
what the people of England would think 
if salt, or sugar, or coffee, or milk, or 
any article of necessity were taxed here 
in the same manner, and I wish to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) to this point, as I 
know he is a great financial authority. 
The fact is that these poor people in 
India have to reduce their consumption 
of salt to the uttermost possible point. 
The result is that the consumption of 
salt in India is 10 lbs. per head, whereas 
in this country it is 80 lbs. per head, 
and 50 lbs. per head in France, showing 
how severely this article of necessity is 
reduced in consumption by the mon- 
strous tax that is placed upon it. I hold 
that upon the very first opportunity we 
ought to take off the last addition of 
eight annas which was made to the Salt 
Tax some three or four years ago, and 
Mr. S. Smith 
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to the Revenue. I will pass from the 
Salt Tax to what is the most important 
source of revenue—to what may be 
called the sheet-anchor of Indian finance 
—I refer to the Land Tax, which brings in 
a little over £20,000,000 net annually, 
and I wish very specially to lay before 
the House the strong and unanimous 
opinion of the Indian National Congress 
that our mode of assessing it is fatal 
to the prosperity of agriculture. Repre- 
sentations were made to me when in 
India as to the ruinous effect upon 
cultivation of assessing and raising the 
Land Tax every 30 years. In only one 
portion of India (in Bengal) is the tax 
permanently settled. No doubt hon. 
Members are aware that Lord Corn- 
wallis made it permanent in Bengal so 
far as the Zemindars are concerned, but 
unfortunately when that was done the 
large mass of the cultivators were shut 
out, but the fact that Bengal has a per- 
manent settlement has, naturally, con- 
duced to the creation of wealth in that 
part of India; it is the only part of 
rural India in which you find a wealthy 
middle class. But in all the rest 
of India it is liable to be re-as- 
sessed and enhanced every 30 years, 
and the knowledge of this is fatal 
to any real improvement. The culti- 
vating class live in terror of their rents 
being raised on their own mprovements, 
just as we used to see in Ireland ; 
you have very poor cultivation, as the 
natives are afraid to make those per- 
manent improvements that slone can 
render the country tolerably productive. 
In fact, there is a great, analogy in 
the conditions under which the Indian 
peasantry live and the Irish peasantry 
before the land legislation of the last 10 
years. My belief is that we shall never 
see India protected from the danger of 
famine until we encourage permanent 
irrigation all over India. What is 
the best means of irrigation in India? 
The best method is the ancient native 
one of wells and tanks, the work 
of the ryots. Wherever you have a well 
or a tank in India you see a belt of pro- 
sperity around it, and the object of our 
Government ought to be to give every 
encouragement to these simple methods 
of irrigation, and the indispensable con- 
dition of securing them is to give @ 
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permanent settlement all over India. 
To a great extent, instead of doing this 
we are standing in the way of those 
improvements. I believe such a policy 
would do more to attach India to this 
country than all other measures put to- 
gether; it would do more to draw out 
its agricultural wealth and to limit in 
the future the destructiveness of those 
awful periodical famines. Let me tell 
the Committee that Lord Canning recom- 
mended this policy 30 years ago. He 
was one of our greatest Viceroys, and he 
came to the conclusion that there ought 
to be a permanent settlement of the 
Land Tax. He accordingly wrote home 
to Lord Halifax, who was then Secre- 
tary for India, and he elicited from 
Lord Halifax the celebrated Despatch of 
1862. In that Despatch he said— 


“ After the most careful review of all these 
considerations, Her Majesty’s Government are 
of opinion that the advantages which may rea- 
sonably be expected to accrue, rot only to those 
immediately connected with the land, but to 
the community generally, are sufficiently great 
to justify them in incurring the risk of some 
prospective loss of revenue in order to attain 
them, and that a settlement in perpetuity, in 
which the conditions required are, or may 
hereafter be, fulfilled, isa measure dictated by 
sound policy and calculated to accelerate the 
development of the resources of India, and to 
ensure in the highest degree the welfare and 
contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in the country.’’ 


This wise policy has not been adopted. 
A short-sighted desire for more revenue 
has blinded our Indian officials to the 
true needs of the country, and I do 
earnestly hope that the anxious time we 
are passing through may force the 
Government of India to face this most 
urgently-needed reform. And I wish 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman and of this House and the 
Indian Government to this vital ques- 
tion. If we really wish to make some- 
thing like a provision against famine ; if 
we wish to make the people of India 
thoroughly loyal and permanently in- 
terested in the soil; if we wish to pro- 
vide for the enormous growth of popula- 
tion—and it is an alarming fact that we 
have added 29,000,000 to the population 
of India in the last 10 years—then we 
must give them every inducement to 
improve their impoverished soil, which 
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is clearly over-cropped, under-manured, 
and very badly irrigated. Over the 
most of India a terrible struggle for ex- 
istence is going on, and the land which 
is not tilled is mostly but poor, miser- 
able jurgle. That is the condition of 
India at the present time. [‘‘No, no! ”] 
My hon. Friend opposite does not believe 
it, but I make this statement on the 
authority of the best judges in India that 
it is correct, and that this is the view 
held by the intelligent natives of the 
country, namely, that if we are to make 
provision for this enormous increase of 
population and prevent them being liable 
to recurring famines we must give them 
@ permanent interest in the soil, and 
give them every possible encouragement 
for making wells and tanks and all other 
improvements. When the land is irri- 
gated it yields 10 times as much as in 
a state of nature, but those costly im- 
provements will not be made by the 
cultivators on any great scale for fear of 
the enhancement of the Land Tax. In 
British India there are about 190,000,000 
of cultivated acres at the present time, 
and I question if it produces, on the 
average, crops of the value of £1 an acre. 
Therefore, I say the question of questions, 
the question between a country with a 
poor starving peasantry and a country 
of prosperous and well-to-do peasants, is 
the difference between India abounding 
in irrigation works and India as it is 
to-day. I have one more remark to 
make about the agriculture of India. 
The people now are almost wholly 
thrown upon the land. There was a 
time in former days when many in- 
dustries prevailed in the villages. Even 
some 30 years ago, when I was first in 
India, there were prosperous village in- 
dustries, but what has happened since 
then? We have flooded India with cheap 
goods and nearly killed the village in- 
dustries. The terrible problem of India 
is how to feed 285,000,000 of people, 
of whom 220,000,000 are in British 
territory. As I have said, nearly all 
the good land is used up, the old 
village industries have decayed under 
cheap imports of European goods, throw- 
ing nearly all the population on the land, 
and the question of questions is how 
to make that land produce enough food 
for the people, and yield a surplus to pay 
for their manufactures imported from 
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Europe. The only sure way to deal with 
the question is to grant a permanentsettle- 
ment of the land, subject to a small per- 


petual Land Tax. Then the cultivator | 


would feel the land was his own, and he 
would become extremely industrious and 
bring out of the soil all it would yield. 
Our permanent hold upon India depends 
upon the well-being and happiness of the 
people, and whilst their condition is bad 
we have no right to expect them to show 
us any real loyalty. Let us administer 
affairs so that they would have much to 
lose and little to gain by any change of 
rulers. I will now pass to another large 
source of revenue, but one which causes 
much dissatisfaction. The House I dare 
say will at once surmise I am going to re- 
fer to the Abkari or Excise Revenue which 
yields nearly £5,000,000 a year. The 
House has so decisively condemned the 
system, both as regards drink and opium, 
that I will not do more than say that I 
acknowledge with thankfulness that in 
some parts of India, notably in Madras, 
there has been an honest attempt to re- 
duce the consumption of strong drink. 
Great praise is due to the Government 
of Madras for having in one year re- 
duced liquor licences by 7,000, and this 
year another 3,000 will be taken away, 
the result being that about 25 per cent. 
of the total number will be suppressed. 
I think the Committee ought to ex- 
press its satisfaction that in this part 
of India, at least, the decision of this 
House has been given effect to. In 
Bengal, also, I understand, there has 
been a bond fide attempt made to do 
away with the outstills. Some parts of 
India have set the House at defiance, and 
amongst these is the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, where the consumption of liquor is 
rapidly increasing under the stimulus 
of the Government. And I wish to 
bring before the Committee a very 
serious and bitter cause of complaint 
amongst the population of the Bombay 
Presidency. I have done so on former 
occasions, and will repeat again what I 
have said regarding the levyiug of taxes on 
thetoddy palm. The natives are prevented 
drawing off the harmless juice of the 
toddy palm in order to force them into 
the Government liquor shops, where 
only the strongest distilled spirits are 
sold, corresponding with our London gin. 
I have presented many Petitions on this 
Mr. S. Smith 
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subject, and I wish to say it is a piece 
of gross tyranny in my opinion to make 
it impossible for a poor native to tap the 
tree that grows in his own garden and 
draw a wholesome liquor therefrom, and 
which, before it ferments, is absolutely 
unintoxicating. The tax placed on these 
toddy palms is perfectly enormons, and 
the result is that these poor people are 
driven to the liquor shops, where they 
get highly distilled spirits that are im- 
mensely more harmful and more likely 
to cause intoxication. With regard to 
opium, I only wish to make one observa- 
tion, and it is this. The diseussion on 
opium is so recent that I will only say 
this: The Government have not denied 
that the licence to sell opium contains a 
stipulation that a fixed maximum 
quantity must be sold, and a heavy 
penalty is inflicted if the licensee fails to 
drench the natives with this deadly 
drug to the uttermost extent. I can 
only call this provision diabolical, and I 
hope the exposure in this House will put 
an end to it for ever, as well as to the 
power of selling those poisonous drugs 
bhang and ganja. These two drugs are 
so bad that no Government, even in the 
most degraded country, can be found to 
make profit out of their sale. I will not 
deal further with any of the other sources 
of taxation in India, but I will now ask 
the Committee why it is we require to 
have such an oppressive system of taxa- 
tion? And the answer I give to that is 
that the Government of India is far too 
costly. This country judges everyt ing 
by an English standard, by the stand 

of the richest country in the world. We 
cannot comprehend the excessively small 
taxpaying power of the natives, there- 
fore let me give the House an illus- 
tration by the measure of the Income 
Tax. In this country, now, ld. in the £1 
raises over £2,000,000 sterling, and 6d. 
produces about £13,000,000 sterling. 
In India a 6d. Income Tax raises ahoat 
Rx.1,500,000, so that each million of 
people in England yields 60 times as 
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much Income Tax as the same number in ° 


India. I wish now to say a word upon 
the military question, which is at the 
root of this excessive expenditure. On 
our military in India we spent last year, 
in a time of profound peace, £21,000,000, 
the largest sum ever known to be paid 
for this purpose in India in a time of 
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peace. And this does not include what we 
spent 0. special defences and strategic 
railways. I have examined carefully 
the Accounts of India, and I have not 
been able to find any entry of the 
expense of these strategic railways, and 
I wish to ask what right hon. Gentlemen 
think of this system of strategic rail- 
ways, which have not, and never will, 
pay the working expenses. So far as I 
can make out, the cost is carried to the 
Capital Account of the railways of 
India, and not treated as military ex- 
penditure at all, though they are as 
much military expenditure as are the 
fortifications. So far as I can make out, 
the Accounts are mixed up with other 
railways, and put to the Capital Account, 
and then we are told that the Indian 
railways still leave a loss. These stra- 
tegic railways are of no mercantile 
value. There is no traffic on them, and 
they will never be of any use at all ex- 
cept in time of war. I say that if we 
kept honest accounts we should show a 
total military expenditure in India of 
£24,000,000, and I am sorry to see that 
Sir David Barbour states that he quite 
expects a further increase in this military 
expenditure. He says— 

‘‘The best conclusion I can form is that the 
permanent cost of the Army is likely to in- 
crease, but though it is impossible to fix any 
limit, we may hope the increase will not be 
very great at least for a time.” 
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I am sure it is time that this House 
should express an opinion with regard 
to such a dreadful state of things as 
this which now prevails in India. We 
have a military expenditure steadily in- 
creasing in time of peace, we have a 
starving population whose tax - paying 
powers have been so strained that at last 
the burden has become intolerable, and 
it is impossible to squeeze any more out 
of them.. Yet the Military Authorities 
go on spending money in a most lavish 
manner. Let me draw the attention of 
the Committee to one item of expendi- 
ture which, I think, will rather startle 
it. According to page 14, the Indian 
Pension List has swelled to £6,000,000, 
of which no less than £4,250,000 is for 
Army pensions and furlough allowances. 
No Army in the world sustains such an 
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enormous dead weight, and I believe 
that in no country is it possible to find a 
state of things anything approaching 
this. So far as I can make out, the 
pensions of military officers in India 
come to more than double the whole 
pay of the Native Army of 145,000 
men. The Pension. List swallows up 
nearly the whole of the Salt Tax, and 
I allege that no Army in the world has 
such an enormous staff of expensive and 
unemployed officers. The colonels of 
the Indian Army retire on a salary of 
£1,100 or £1,200 a year. The time of 
the House has to-day been taken up for 
several hours with the discussion of the 
case of one of these officers, whereas 
there are 220,000,000 of people, on 
whom we are imposing an intolerable 
burden, for whom not a word has been 
spoken. It is on behalf of these millions 
that Iam now speaking; they have to 
bear an intolerable load, and on their 
behalf I claim an entire change of policy. 
I have closely studied this question for 
many years, and I say that if .we do not 
put a check to this wasteful expenditure 
in India we shall some day find ourselves 
in an abyss. We need for India a far 
more economical Goverrment. The 
people of India are about the poorest 
people in the world—I do not think 
that that statement will be disputed— 
a well-known authority, Sir Evelyn 
Baring, puts the average income of the 
natives at 27 rupees per head per annum. 
That figure is considered by native autho- 
rities to be too high ; they say the average 
is only 20 rupees. Mr. Giffen puts the 
average income for this country at £34 
per head a year, or 17 times the average 
income of the Indian native. The aver- 
age income of the Russians is calculated 
at £10 per head, or five times that of 
the natives of India, and yet Russia 
is looked upon as one of the poorest 
countries in the world. The natives of 
India, as a matter of fact, are only just 
able to keep body and soul together. I 
am convinced of the truth of this. When 
this state of things is borne in mind it 
need not be wondered at that great dis- 
content exists. India is, in many re- 
spects, like what Ireland used to be; we 
long shut our ears to the ery of that 


island as we do to-day to that of India. 
She is suffering from an excessive ex- 
penditure squeezed out of a semi-starvitig 
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population. Look at the enormous sala- lated to the Press throughout India, 


ries we pay to Civil servants. In 1878, | 


according to a Return ordered by John 
Bright, the Civil Service salaries in India 
amounted to £11,000,000; I believe 
they now amount to £13,000,000, and of 
this enormous sum 80 per cent. goes to 
Europeans. It is not a matter for sur- 
prise, then, that the people of India 
think they could devise a cheaper 
method of Government, and that they 
could administer the country at much 
less expense. They believe that a great 
portion of the duties discharged by 
Europeans might be equally well per- 
formed by natives. I agree with them. 
I think that natives should be more 
largely and more freely introduced into 
the Public Service. Iam glad to think 
that some slight improvement has 
already been effected in that, direction, 
but much remains still to be done. I 
feel I ought to apologise for the length 
at which I have spoken. But these 
matters are of immense importance to 
the people of India, in fairness to whom 
they ought to be discussed at a more 
convenient period than the close of the 
Session. There is, I believe, but one 
remedy —one effective remedy—for these 
manifold grievances, but it is a remedy 
which, by the Rules of the House, I am 
not permitted now to ventilate. Had I 
been able to speak earlier in the evening 
I should have brought forward the 
unanimous claim of the Indian people to 
a moderate share in the government of 
their own country. When this is con- 
ceded to them, I believe a great step 
will have been taken towards relieving 
India from the danger of ruin in which 
it now stands. 


*(10.14.) Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE 
(Kensington, N.): I desire to congratu- 
late my right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for India on the very 
jucid and interesting explanation he has 
given to the Committee of the Memo- 
randum which has been circulated to 
all the Members of this House. That 


Memorandum, Sir, is a very great con- 
venience, and I hope that in future 
years it may be widely distributed 
through the medium of the Press. I 


would suggest that it might be circu- 
Mr. S. Smith 





and England also, in its present form, as 
it leaves very little to be desired in the 
way of explanation of that very difficult, 
complicated, and complex subject—the 
yearly Financial Statement. In looking 
through this Memorandum, there are 
many points that have struck me as 
worthy of attention. Some of them have 
already been dealt with by my right 
hon. Friend, and by the hon. Member 
who has just sat down. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting features which has 
not yet attracted the attention of any 
speaker to-night is the remarkable im- 
provement which has become manifest 
in the financial arrangements of Burma 
—our latest acquisition. We have had 
a good many gloomy predictions in the 
past as to the future of that province. 
It will be within the recollection of 
many Members of this House that at the 
time of the annexation of Burma it was 
predicted that the country would prove 
a serious drag on the Indian Empire for 
many years. The Memorandum of the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, shows us 
that this year there has been a steady 
improvement in the revenue of that 
province, and a distinct diminution in the 
expenditure. The improvement in the 
financial arrangements of Burma is, as I 
have said, a general one. There appears, 
indeed, to be a reduction in the receipts 
in one branch of the revenue, but that 
is a matter which will be eminently 
satisfactory to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Flintshire. I refer to re- 
ceipts from Excise, for there seems to 
have been a diminished consumption of 
alcoholic drinks in this newly-annexed 
Province. Then there is another point 
to be noted in regard to the increased 
revenue. There has been a large export 
of rice, which shows that not only have 
there been good crops in the country, 
but that the country is becoming rich 
enough tojsend large supplies of the food 
grain of the people to other parts of the 
world. There is also a largely increased 
revenue from the Salt Tax. That is a 
tax which my hon, Friend the Member 
for Flintshire deplores on every occasion 
on which he speaks on Indian finance. 
I have no doubt that he does so with the 
best possible intentions, but I may point 
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out to him that, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of that tax,which occurred sometwo 
or three years ago, the figures presented 
to us to-night show that the revenue is 
increasing, and not only the revenue, 
but the actual consumption also of this 
most necessary article of food. And I 
would ask him, in reply to his censures 
upon the Salt Tax, what tax he would 
propose to substitute for it? I believe 
there is no other tax which would 
answer the purpose, and reach the masses 
of the people ; and if the Salt Duty 
were abolished enormous numbers would 
practically escape taxation. Further 
than that, I believe there is no source of 
revenue which would be less open to 
extortion. Turning to the expenditure 
of the Province of Burma, there is a con- 
siderable diminution, I may point’ out, 
in the charge for police. There is, no 
doubt, an increased expenditure in some 
provinees in regard to the Excise Duty ; 
but that increase, which is especially 
marked in Bengal, is simply a temporary 
increase, and one that this House will 
most certainly approve of. For during 
the past year or two there has been a 
large transfer of the manufacture of 
spirits from those outstills which were so 
indignantly denounced, and so rightly 
denounced, by the hon. Member for 
Flintshire some years ago. There has 
been a large transfer of the manufacture 
of spirits from those outstills to large 
central distilleries, which has cost a con- 
siderable amount of money in the first 
place, but which will not continue to be 
a charge on the revenues of the country. 
There is another increase of revenue upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
been congratulated, but about which I 
am not quite so certain, I confess, that 
it is an unmitigated gain—I mean the 
general increase in the land revenue. 
I have indicated that I do not sym- 
pathise with the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire when he decries the Salt Tax, and 
I do not sympathise with many of the 
other ideas he has put forward. I do 
not think that India is so heavily taxed 
as he makes out. I am quite sure that 
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the condition of the poor in India is not 
as he described it—worse than that of 
the poor in this country. In my opinion, 
it is not nearly so bad. But I am quite 
sure of this: that the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Flintshire on the danger 
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likely to arise from periodical changes 
in the incidence of land revenue are well 
deserving the serious attention of the 
Committee and of the Government. It is 
quite true that these periodical settle- 
ments must militate against the increase 
of tanks and against irrigation generally. 
There is little doubt that these periodi- 
cal increases of land settlement give rise 
frequently to extortion, which is much to 
be regretted. I confess I should like to 
see the adoption throughout India of 
the system introduced in Bengal by 
Lord Cornwallis of a permanent settle- 
ment, I venture, however, entirely to 
traverse the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire, that that permanent 
settlement had transferred the land to 
the tax collectors. The Zemindars were 
never tax collectors in the accepted 
sense of the term ; they were only tax 
collectors so far as they were owners of 
the soil, and were responsible to the Go- 
vernment for the revenue derivable from 
it. Ido not see how Lord Cornwallis 
could have done anything else than give 
a permanent settlement to those who 
were the actual owners of the land. 
It was impossible to give it to the 
cultivators, because that would have 
been confiscation, and would have split 
the land up into too minute portions. 
The next point on which I would touch 
is with regard to the extension of the 
railways. We have had this evening 
some slight discussion with regard to 
the extension of the railway to the 
North-West Frontier—lines which were 
described as to some extent mlitary rail- 
ways. But I should like to point ont 
that there has been a considerable 
extension of railways in India itself, 
and I would venture to impress upon 
the Government that of all forms of 
famine protection this form of railway 
extension was the one most strongly 
insisted upon by the Famine Commis- 
sion, which declared it was the only 
way in which the Famine Insurance 
Fund could properly be applied. I 
venture to urge the Government of 
India to take the opportunity of these 
years of prosperity to protect the 
country from famine in the future by 
making these lines. I seein the Budget 
Estimate for 1891-92 there is a consider- 
able allotment for the construction of the 
East Coast Railway. That is described 
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as one of the protection railways against 
famine, and the sum of Rx.975,000 
is set apart for it. Now, of course, 
the Government of India and those 
on the spot are the best judges of 
what are the most suitable lines to be 
chosen as famine protection railways. It 
is quite true that the East Coast Railway 
will be of much advantage in many ways. 
It will give connection for the first time 
between the great centres of Calcutta and 
Madras. ButI ventare respectfully to 
doubt whether it can really be called a 
famine protection line. It must travel 
very near the coast ; it must cross the 
great water systems which flow out to the 
east coast of India, and it must compete 
to a large extent with the sea-borne 
coasting traffic. It is hardly a line, there- 
fore, that I should consider suitable for 
famine protection. What is the main 
use of railways for famine protection ? 
It is that corn may be poured into & 
country affected by famine which other- 
wise could not be sent into it. In the 
1866 famine the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in getting food into the 
isolated Province of Orissa, because there 
were no railways for conveying it. In 
the Bengal famine there were facilities 
for bringing down grain from the upper 
provinces by rail, and from Burma by sea, 
s0 that the famine could, therefore, be 
satisfactorily dealt with. Itdoes seem to 
me, therefore, that in choosing a line for 
famine protection purposes, the great 
consideration should be to place it where 
there are no other competing means of 
access. I should like, with reference to 
the few remarks I have ventured to offer 
to the Committee on the subject of rail- 
way extension, to read a short extract 
from a pamphlet by Sir Arthur Cotton, 
as follows :— 


“In judging of the weight of taxation in 
India we must also take into account the vast 
benefits of our great public works. The rail- 
ways’ gross receipts are Rx.17,000,000, and 
the old modes of carriage would cost, at least, 
three times that, and the irrigation increases 
the produce by Rs.20 an acre, giving 
Rx.16,000,000 on 8,000,000 acres, together 
Rx.50,000,000, or, by these two things alone, a 
saving of more than the whole taxation, and 
this, beside all the multiplied benefits from 
other works, and by the Post Office, &., 
delivering a letter at 2,000 miles distance for 
@ penny, for instance. 


we had abolished all taxation, and not spent 
Rx.300,000,000 on public works, India would 


Sir Roper. Lethbridge 
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have been immensely poorer than she is 
Row.’ 
And, again— 


“ All that is now wanted is that the Indian 
Government should have an annual loan of 
Rx.5,000,000 or Rx.6,000,000, at least, to cover 
all public works expenditure, and supply the 
place of the opium revenue, which it is clear 
now that England has determined to abolish.” 


It is clear from these extracts that these 
public works are calculated in a special 
degree to enrich the country and pro- 
tect it from famine. I think the pro- 
vision made during the last year is such 
as we should congratulate the Govern- 
ment upon, but I do urge them to con- 
sider the immense importance of still 
further extending the railways in those 
districts of India which are most likely 
to be threatened with famine. 


(10.33.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 
burgh, W.): I propose only to touch 
upon one point, and that is the increase 
of military expenditure in India. That 
was alluded to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself in his Explanatory State- 
ment, in which he pointed out that the 
Expenditure for 1891-92 is exceedingly 
high. Sir David Barbour has pointed 
out that the increase of Expenditure in 
India of late years has entailed, from 
broad results, an increase of the Salt 
Duty, the imposition of a duty on 
petroleum, the absorption of the Famine 
Fund, and the appropriation of certain 
revenue at the disposal of the local 
Governments. The Under Secretary of 
State has poiated out that the increase 
of military expenditure is due princi- 
pally to the special defence works and 
cost of ordnance stores. These two in- 
creases of expenditure are, I take it, 
directly due to the connection of the 
Government of India with the Home 
Government; they are owing to the 


association of the Indian military ad- 
ministration with the Home Army. 


That subject was brought forward in 


the early part of the Session with re- 
rd to one particular point connected 
with the administration of the Army of 
India, and we then got an assurance 
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from the Secretary for War that the 
matter should not be lost sight of, and 
that the Home Government would 
endeavour, as far as possible, to secure 
further economy in connection with the 
amalgamation of the Home and Indian 
Forces. The distribution of the charges 
for military expenditure between India 
and the Home Government has been 
frequently discussed, and was the sub- 
ject of an inquiry by a Committee pre- 
sided over by Lord Northbrook. I 
cannot gather, however, that any 
definite settlement has been arrived at; 
and I should have been glad if the 
Secretary for War had been present and 
able to inform us if there were any pro- 
spect of such a settlement, and one 
more favourable to the finances of India. 
As my hon. Friend the Member for Flint- 
shire has pointed out, of the charge put 
on the Government of India in connection 
with Army expenditure more than one- 
fifth is paid for pensions and retiring 
allowances. Now, if the Indian Govern- 
ment had had absolute power of managing 
its own Army according to its own ideas 
of economy and efficiency, it never would 
have kept up such a system of enormous 
pension allowances as now prevails. As 
to the increase of expenditure on 
ordnance stores, that is, I believe, the 
fault of the Home Government rather 
than of the Indian Government. I 
should like to know as near as possible, 
with regard to the magazine rifle, what 
has actually occurred between the Home 
and the Indian Governments ? I believe 
the Indian Government did not want 
this new rifle at all, and considered it 
was not an efficient weapon. Further 
than that, the Home Government 
demanded what, in their opinion, was an 
excessive price for it. I should like to 
know how the dispute was settled. I 
regret, again, the Secretary for War is 
not in his place to give this information, 
but I hope we shall have some expla- 
nation of the non-supply of the rifles to 
the Indian. Government and the non- 
completion of the armament of the 
Indian Army. Finally, I should like to 
congratulate the Under Secretary of 
State for India and the Indian autho- 
rities on the prospects which have arisen 
during the last 10 days of averting 
the famine which threatened the people 
of India. 
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*(10.44.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) : I regret that the hon. Member 
for Flintshire did not have the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward his Motion 
to-day, dealing as it does with matters 
which were before the Indian Congress 
last year. We are now fortunately 
better able to understand Indian affairs 
than we were, because for six years the 
Indian people have held Congresses. It 
may be claimed that we on this side 


the House represent the Indian people 
here, while hon. Members opposite repre- 
sent the official classes, to whom are paid 
the millions of which we have heard so 
much. I gather from the excellent Re- 
port of the last Congress 


Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
That is beyond the scope of the discussion 
allowable in this Committee. 


*Mr. MORTON: Of course, Sir, I bow 
to your ruling. I suppose I shall be in 
order in referring to matters of finance. 
One is as to the request which has been 
made for the reduction of the Salt Duty. 
So far as I can understand that tax, it 
appears to me to be very similar to what 
the Corn Duty was in this country, and 
it is being treated as that duty was 
treated 50 or 60 years ago. The general 
opinion of those who understand Indian 
affairs is, that this Salt Duty should be 
greatly reduced. I think that would be 
only wise and fair to the Indian people, 
and I hope the Government will soon 
adopt that policy. I am in favour of 
the Income Tax minimum being raised 
from Rs.500 to Rs.1,000. It is, in my 
opinion, most unjust that £20,000,000 a 
year should be spent in India for military 
purposes, while only £1,000,000 is spent 
for educational purposes. I hope that 
soon the Government will see its way to 
give the people of India more extended 
powers of Local Government, and I trust, 
too, that next year the Indian Budget 
will be discussed at an earlier period of 
the Session. I am very sorry the people 
of India have lost a good friend in the 


person of the late Charles Bradlaugh, 
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who took a deep and active interest in 
their welfare, and I trust that there 
may arise other Members of this House 
to fill his place, and to endeavour to 
promote the better government of India 
in the interests of our great Empire. 


*(10.55.) Sir R. TEMPLE (Worcester, 
Evesham): In the first place, I should 
like to point out to the Committee that 
when the hon. Member for Flintshire 
produced the extraordinary document 
which appeared to compel a licensee to 
sell a certain quantity of opium, the 
manner in which he read it out con- 
veyed a wholly erroneous impression. 
Of course, nothing could have been 
farther from the hon. Member’s inten- 
tion than to misrepresent the facts, but, 
nevertheless, he unconsciously did so. 
This form of licence is in use only in 
particular districts on the frontiers of 
certain Native States, over which con- 
siderable quantities of the drug are 
smuggled. The object of inserting in 
the licence provisions as to the licensee 
taking a certain quantity of duly taxed 
and licensed opium is to prevent his 
obtaining and selling smuggled opium, 
and to put a check on this unlawful 
traffic. It is not intended to force the 
consumption of the drug; but if the 
licensee is compelled to buy a given 
quantity of lawful, he will be the best 
agent for the prevention of smuggling. 
The fact is, that the consumption of 
opium in British India has always been 
extremely limited. I entirely concur in 
what has fallen from the hon. Member 
for Flintshire as to irrigation. “ TIrri- 
gate, irrigate, irrigate,” should be the 
policy of Indian administration, and I 
contend that hitherto we have done our 
duty in that respect. Our irrigation 
works in India are the grandest to be 
found in any country or in any age in 
the world. We are now spending about 
£3,000,000 annually on public works— 
that is, on railways and canals — the 
money for which is mostly raised in India 
itself in order to avoid the difficulty of the 
exchange. The only portion of it raised 
in England is for materials, which must 
necessarily be obtained in this country. 

Mr. Morton 
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Having thus adverted to specific points, 
I must turn to the general tirade which 
the hon. Member has levelled against 
India and her government. The hon. 
Member has seen the country in the 
carpet bagger’s style, no doubt ; still he 
has been there. And it is a marvel that 
an hon. Member of such high culture 
and large experience should visit that 
magnificent Empire, with its vast sheets 
of cultivation, and see the expanding com- 
merce, the harbours crowded with ship- 
ping, the rivers presenting a spectacle of 
busy navigation, such as would even 
astonish the dwellers on the Thames, the 
vast numbers of passengers crowding the 
railway stations, the religious ceremonies, 
the numerous hives of humming busy 
industry, the people working in the fields 
with happy and comparatively comfort- 
able homes, free from the squalor which 
is to be seep in these northern latitudes 
—I say it is a marvel that the hon. 
Member could go and see all these things 
and then come back to this House and 
tell the story he has told this evening. 
And as to the temper of the people, there 
is no sign of disloyalty. The signs are 
all the other way. Witness the loyal 
efforts made by the Native States to 
provide against any possible invasion by 
Russia. Any agitation there is comes 
only from a certain class, and that class, 
no doubt, had primed the hon. Member 
with all his so-called facts and argu- 
ments. But who are these men? They 
are not really discontented. They are, 
for the most part, undergraduates of our 
own Universities, the alumni of our own 
schools. I desire to speak of them with 
the utmost courtesy and consideration. 
Whatever they are, we have made them. 
They were originally Oriental; but we 
have brought them up in the paths of 
European progress, and imbued them 
with Western civilisation and ideas. 
Naturally, they learned our language 
and acquired our modes of thought ; 
they are nurtured with our intellec- 
tual food; and thus they have been 
able to indoctrinate some hon. Mem- 
bers of this House with such views as 
have been expressed to-night. But it 
is realiy nothing more than a sham 
public opinion. It is only a limited class 


‘that is concerned—most respectable, I 


admit, but very limited. To say that 
they represent the public opinion of 
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the masses of the people of India is 
the merest pretence. The hon. Mem- 
ber poses to-night as a kind of modern 
Cassandra. But the House will be able 
to see how this kind of process is con- 
ducted. We have had a specimen of it 
at home. Most of us have heard of 
a book entitled Darkest England and 
the Way Out of It. But to present that 
book to a foreigner and to say “That 
is a true picture of Merry England” 
—of our happy, beautiful England in 
which we have been born and bred— 
would be a farce. Well, I say that the 
absurdity would not be greater than to 
present the speech of my hon. Friend 
this evening as a picture of our Indian 
Empire. My hon. Friend asks what 
remedy there is for all the evils he has 
conjured up. He may well ask. The 
one remedy would be for us to quit the 
country, to scuttle out of it, and leave 
the railways to be sold for old iron. 
He speaks about the people of India as 
having nothing to be grateful for to us 
—-they are so poor. But I may tell 
him that they have a greater margin 
of actual income over their necessary 
wants than a large part of the people 
of London. There is less absolute 
poverty in India than in many parts 
of the United Kingdom. What have 
the people not to be grateful for? 
They have this: That while before our 
time they were liable to be ravaged 
and devastated and to suffer by fire 
and sword, they now have Roman peace 
—I should say British peace. Every 
man is safe in his own home and free to 
secure the fruits of his own industry. 
I can remember the time, at all events, 
when they were grateful for these 
blessings—before the new generation had 
sprung up—because they could remem- 
ber the evils of revolutions, and constant 
wars, and ravages to which they were 
formerly liable. They had something 
in their memories with which they could 
contrast the calm and prosperity of 
British rule. The new generation may 
have forgotten these things, still, they 
would dread the thought of any change ! 
We who know India, at least, know, and 
this House should know, how great the 
benefits are to the people of India which 
our rule has conferred on that great and 
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says that even a British Bureaucracy 
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will never introduce improvements, and 
that more power should be given to 
Native Congresses—such seems to be his 
meaning. Apparently he wishes that 
all power should be taken from the hands 
of those who supply the nerve, the power, 
the energy, and the trustworthiness of 
the administration, and be conferred on 
those who could not bear the burden, 
the danger, the pain of defending—that 
is, transferring power from the respon- 
sible to the irresponsible. That is an 
absurdity in itself. The hon. Member 
says that all the industries, the elegant, 
beautiful arts of the people of India 
are now perishing in the cold shade 
of British rule. Now, would any- 
body be surprised t: hear that instead 
of any falling off, the beautiful, 
the artistic manufactures of India are 
flourishing in the highest degree ; 
that India produces works of art equal 
in merit to, and in quantity superior to, 
those of Japan, and more examples of 
dexterity and skill than, perhaps, all the 
countries of Europe. Moreover, new 
industries have sprung up in India. 


How about all the cotton industry 
of Bombay, the tea industry, the 
indigo industry, the jute industry, 


and many others which are even talked 
of as rivals, and growing rivals, to our 
home trade? The hon. Member speaks 
of the British public, and says that if 
they only knew all the circumstances of 
the people of India they would insist on 
the sources of revenue being revised. 
Well, I think if the British public really 
took the matter up, they would remem- 
ber that India is not exactly to be played 
or trifled with, because they have vast 
interests there, and they would ask 
themselves who is to provide the interest 
on all the £400,000,000 or £500,000,000 
of British capital invested there. The 
hon. Member lastly urged that the true 
remedy would be a better representation 
of the Indian people by some electoral 
system. It would be out of order 
were I to dwell on that point; but 
I, for one, as a concession to his 
views and to the views of the late 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), would be prepared to say this 
much, that the members of the Legisla- 
tive Councils in India instead of being 
appointed might be elected. In the 
great municipalities of India this plan 
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has been already tried with success. 
And, lastly, referring to that which is at 
the bottom of all our financial prosperity, 
I would point to the results of the late 
Census. Why, Sir, in 10 years our Em- 
pire in India has increased in popula- 
tion by a good 30,000,000, by natural 
increment, irrespective of the in- 
creases derived from the acquisition of 
Upper Burma, and other annexations. 
Now, I would ask, has a greater result 
ever been known in the history of 
civilisation? It is vain to speak of the 
population being crowded on the land. 
On the contrary, “i many parts the 
population is sparse rather than dense. 
Examine the Returns, district by district, 
and you will find that while there is a 
moderate increase in the old inhabited 
and cultivated tracts, there is a larger 
increase in the new tracts where culti- 
vation is spreading, And all this time 
the people, whose poverty the hon. 
Member for Flintshire has proclaimed 
to-night, are increasing in numbers fast, 
while at the same time their means are 
growing, their cultivation expanding, 
their trade advancing. In the export of 
wheat they are proving a rival to 
America and are alarming the British 
farmer ; they are exporting rice enough 
to supply all Northern Europe, and oil 
seed also in vast quantities. If they are 
capable of sparing ‘all that for other 
countries, it can hardly be that the 
people themselves are so badly off as has 
been represented. 


*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I congratu- 
late the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. 
Temple) on one distinct advance which he 
has made, inasmuch as he has just told us 
that he has joined the ranks of those 
who consider that the elective principle 
should be extended in some degree to 
India. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE: May I interrupt the 
hon. Member for one moment? I have 
always said so, both in this House and 
elsewhere. 


*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I am all the 
more glad, then, to hear that the hon. 
Baronet’s conversion is not new. At the 
same time, I cannot help recognising in 
him the same official optimist whom we 


always expect to find representing the 
Sir BR. Temple 
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Anglo-Indian Services: I have not a 
word to say against the hon. Baronet per- 
sonally. I have the greatest admiration 
for his career, as an official career, in the 
various high positions he occupied in 
India. At the same time, I cannot help 
recognising in him merely a first-class 
official who ought not to be looked to as 
an authority in regard to the condition of 
the people of India. The hon. Baronet 
has alluded to hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, who, he says, have 
been primed with certain views belong- 
ing to the National Congress. Now, 
though it is true that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
India in the Debate last year did me the 
honour of insinuating that I was primed 
by some Association, I do not think 
that the hon. Baronet will join him in 
that view. He, at all events, well 
knows that in all the views that I may 
express to the Committee I have not 
been primed by any individuals what- 
ever, except those whom I have met 
in long and _ personal intercourse 
and observation during the many 
years I have spent in the Empire 
of India. Last year the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
India told us in his Budget speech 
that he had little to tell, because 
there had been nothing but “a dull 
level of prosperity” shown in India 
during the year. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said much the same 
to-night. On that former occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for India was followed by the 
hon. Baronet, who made an optimist 
speech just like that which he has 
made to-night. Well, Mr. Courtney, 
I had the honour to follow the 
hon. Baronet last year, and I com- 
mented in a few words, as 1 have 
done now, on the optimist character of 
his speech, and ventured to suggest 
that hon. Gentlemen who had occupied, 
and in many cases worthily occupied, 
high positions in India, and had reaped 
advantage, honour, and prosperity from 
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the well paid offices they had themselves 
filled, did unconsciously reflect that per- 
sonal prosperity on their view as to the 
condition of the people of India. It may 
perhaps amuse the Committee to hear 
that a comic paper in Calcutta took up 
the matter on that occasion. Apropos 
of the Debate in question, it narrated a 
story of an Oriental potentate who did 
not know or care much about the wants 
of his people, but who thought it his 
duty to have some kind of information ; 
and so he was accustomed to ask his 
barber every morning when he came to 
shave him: “ Well,” he said, “barber, 
how are my people getting on?” The 
barber had a good appointment, and was 
saving money; and so he was accus- 
tomed to reply in these words—“ Sire, 
it is my duty to inform you that your 
people are rich, and happy, and pros- 
perous.” Well, it occurred to this 
Oriental potentate one day quietly to 
abstract from the pocket of this barber 
the gold pieces which constituted his 
savings out of the salary he enjoyed. 
He did that, and awaited events. The 
barber came next morning, and the 
Oriental Prince asked him the usual 
question—“ Well, barber, how are my 
people to-day?” “Sire,” said the 
barber ‘it is my duty plainly to tell 
you that your subjects are steeped 
to the lips in beggary and starvation.” 
A cartoon was added in which the 
barber was depicted as the hon. 
Baronet opposite, and the Oriental 
potentate was the Under Secretary of 
State for India. I think the Committee 
may apply that anecdote for themselves. 
Well, Mr. Courtney, there are a hundred 
ways in which, if it were admissible in 
this Debate, I could prove the growing 
and increasing poverty of the people of 
India, in spite, not only of the increase 
of population to which the hon. Baronet 
has called attention, but in spite of 
all the optimist views of the Under 
Secretary of State and the fact that the 
Public Treasury is full. I could prove 
this, for example, from evidence show- 
ing the exhaustion of the soil from the 
over cropping of the fields, the compara- 
tive absence of fallows, and the alarm- 
ing reduction in the number of cattle, in 
which nine-sevenths of the liitle capital 
of the Indian ryot is invested. But I will 
restrict my remarks on this head to a 
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few words respecting the enormous 
foreign drain to this country that 
takes place; a foreign drain, I hold, 
which is such as of itself to suggest 
the certainty that the people of 
India must be extremely impoverished. 
I say that history presents no in- 
stance in which any country in the 
world has been subjected to such a 
gigantic foreign drain as we make, and 
which has yet remained in any degree 
prosperous. I have heard it stated in 
this House and elsewhere that this 
foreign drain is an old affair, that it 
has existed for long, and that the natural 
inference would be that it might safely 
exist for a considerable time to come. 
But I desire to impress on the 
Committee that this gigantic foreign 
drain is not an old matter, but that it is 
comparatively new. I have not got the 
figures with me, and I would not desire 
to trouble the Committee with them if I 
had, but from memory I think I am 
right in saying that this gigantic drain 
to England has practically, and in serious 
magnitude only, arisen since the year 
1870. Now, 20 years is not much in 
the life of a nation consisting of nearly 
300,000,000 souls, and I hold, therefore, 
that the argument is totally unsound 
which would assert that because the 
drain has been going on for 20 years 
it is compatible with the prosperity of 
the people. To make my meaning clear, 
I will ask the Committee to allow me 
to compare the imports and exports of 
India at this moment with those 
of any other European country. It 
is hardly necessary for me to remind 
the Committee that the imports of Eng- 
land are in excess of her exports to 
the amount of 33 per cent. That figure, 
therefore, roughly speaking, represents 
the profit England gains upon her 
foreign trade, a profit of about 33 per 
cent. Well, the profit in the same way— 
that is, the excess of imports over exports 
in France—is at this moment 22 per 
cent. I am aware this also comprises 
interest on foreign investments. But 
take a State which has none of these. 
The excess of imports over exports, even 
in such a State as Turkey, the most back- 
ward of all States in Europe, is at this 
moment 13 per cent. The excess of im- 


ports of all Hurope as against the exports 
of all Europe amounts to 19 per cent. 
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What is the case with regard to India? 
Here we have the lamentable fact that 
instead of there being a corresponding 
excess of imports as compared with 
exports, the imports into India are 
actually less than the exports from India 
by nearly 25 per cent. Now, Mr. 
Courtney, I say fearlessly that history 
cannot be adduced to show a single 
instance in which any other country 
in the world has been able to sustain 
such a drain. Let us consider the matter 
in this way. Last year the exports from 
India amounted to—I shall speak of tens 
of rupees for the sake of convenience as 
pounds on both sides of the account— 
£108,000,000. Taking the average 
profit of all Europe at 19 per cent., 
what should be the corresponding im- 
ports to India according to the same low 
average? Taking the exports from India 
at £108,000,000, the imports to India 
ought to have amounted to no less 
a sum than £128,000,000. But what 
were the actual imports to India? 
Instead of being £128,000,000 last 
ear the actual imports were only 
£86,000,000, leaving a loss as compared 
with the foreign trade of all Europe of 
no less than £42,000,000 on the opera- 
tions of last year alone. But that even 
is not all; it is a well-known law, which 
wil] not be disputed on either side 
of the House, that in all cases 
where National Debt is being in- 
curred you are bound, as a matter of 
ordinary economic truth, to deduct the 
amount of that increase of debt from 
the imports; in other words, to add the 
debt incurred to the loss I have stated, 
so that, as a matter of fact, if we view 
the trade of India in the same light as 
we do that of the whole Continent of 
Europe, we have a loss to India during 
the last year on her foreign trade 
of no less than £47,000,000. Now, Mr. 
Courtney, I hold that that of itself is 
sufficient to justify what I have said 
regarding the ever-increasing poverty of 
the people of India. But we are always 
met by a statement by the right hon. 
Gentleman and his predecessors in office, 
namely, that if it be the case that the 
people of India, the cultivators of India, 
are getting poorer and poorer every 
year, how is it that the Treasury is 
filled and the land revenue is siill 
collected with punctuality? I quite 
Mr. Seymour Keay 
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admit that to an English audience this is 
a very plausible argument, but it does not 
hold water when the reason of it is con- 
sidered. What is the reason why, in 
spite of what I hold to be the increasing 
poverty of the people, the land revenue, 
which is of course the main revenue, is so 
punctually collected that, as theright hon. 
Gentleman said last year, the arrears were 
only 3 per cent.? I will tell the Com- 
mittee the reason. It is that, unknown 
to this House, there is going on—TI will 
not say from year to year—but from 
decade to decade, from period to period, 
a system whereby the laws which are 
made in India are altered from time 
to time, and made to operate with ever- 
increasing stringency fur the purpose of 
making arrears impossible. Now, at 
this late hour I am anxious not to 
detain the Committee, but I think this 
is a matter both new to them and of 
enormous moment, and I propose, with the 
indulgence of hon. Members, to illustrate 
my meaning by a reference to the last 
enactment of the hon. Baronet who has 
just spoken (Sir R. Temple), when he 
was Governor of Bombay. I am sorry 


tthe hon. Baronet is not at the moment 


in his place. One of the last acts of the 
hon. Baronet as Governor of Bombay 
was to pass a Land Revenue Law, which 
at this moment obtains as the law not 
only of the whole of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, but elsewhere where it has been 
copied. I will mention one or two pro- 
visions of this law in regard to the 
collection of revenue, and the Committee 
can judge whether these provisions 
explain how the money is punctually 
collected from the starving  ryots. 
The collection was made in Western 
India up to 1879, under a_ law intro- 
duced by Mountstuart Elphinstone 
in 1827. Now, let me compare one 
or two of the provisions under which the 
land revenue was collected up to 1879, 
with the new provisions inserted by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Evesham, 
which obtain to this day, and are the 
source of that plethora in the Treasury 
upon which the Under Secretary con- 
gratulates himself. In the first place, 
until 1879 there was an appeal allowed 
to every cultivator to a higher authority 
against the revenue collectors’ claim, 
whatever it might be. The hon. Baronet 
withdrew that right of appeal, and under 


fiw 
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his Draconian Code the ryot is cut off 


from all appeal. Up to 1879, the law 
provided that a penalty was to bej|c 
inflicted on the occupier of the holding 
if he cut without permission any of the 
corn over which the Government had 
the first lien for the Land Tax, but that 
penalty was merely the forfeiture of half 
the corn actually cut. But the hon. 
Baronet provided that the penalty 
for unlawfully reaping a single sheaf 
should be double the amount of the 
whole of the Land Tax for the year. 
Now that, I think, I may call a Dra- 
conian provision, but there is more to 
come. It must be remembered that 
these provisions are actually in force 
at this day, and this is how the Land 
Tax is now collected over the greater part 
of India. A third provision enforced up 
to 1879 was as follows—and I think 
everybody will admit that it was an 
equitable provision—that the cultivator 
of the holding should be responsible 
for his own Land Tax, and for that 
alone. That was so up to 1879. 
But the hon. Baronet changed all that, 
and by the Land Revenue Act now in 
force he has actually ordained that 
the whole holdings, perhaps of a thousand 
cultivators in the village or district, are 
held responsible for the single arrear of 
one individual. Not only so, but the 
crops of the innocent villagers may be 
attached for these arrears, and even their 
persons imprisoned. Now, I boldly say 
that nothing more inhuman than this 
was ever enacted, and I think the 
Committee will admit that I have 
not exceeded my duty in taking this 
opportunity of bringing these matters 
before them. How, I asked, are arrears 
possible under such conditions, which 
demand that before the arrears can 
occur the life-blood shall first have been 
drawn, drop by drop, from the farmer of 
capital and solvency, as well as from the 
insolvent? And yet the Government 
and the hon. Baronet go about pointing 
to the smallness of outstanding arrears, 
and boasting of it as a proof of the mild 
incidence of their taxation, and of the 
ease with which it is met from the well 
filled purses of a happy and prosperous 
community. But I am sorry to say the | ti 
climax is not yet reached ; there is worse 
still to come. Up to 1879 the Act 
ordained that the cultivator could only 
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be proceeded against for the actual 
amount in arrear. This again was 
in 1879, and it is now 

caakalona that if a ryot is in arrear 
to the extent of a single rupee, 
he can be proceeded against at once for 
the whole Land Tax of the holding for 
the whole year. He can be charged not 
only for the instalment due, but for the 
remainder which is not due, and not 
only for the principal, but for interest, 
at a rate unnamed, and a penalty to an 
amount absolutely unspecified, and which 
can be increased from time to time at 
the discretion of the Government. I 
will only mention two other points 
which are still worse than those I have 
given. I dare say all this is new to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. 
Gorst), or I am sure he would have taken 
steps to impress on the Government of 
Bombay the necessity of revising this 
hideous Code, as I must call it. Up to 
1879 the cultivator could only be fore- 
closed upon after default had been 
committed, but now the collector is 
endowed with the power, if he has 
“reason to apprehend ” that any single 
person in the village may be likely to 
make default, at that moment, without 
default at all, to foreclose, not only on the 
expected defaulter, but upon the whole 
district of solvent ryots. Up to 1879 
the collector was empowered, in case of 
default, to seize for arrears only half the 
crops on a holding ; and this, I need not 
say, was a humane provision. These 
village communities have existed for 
many generations. They are, asit were, 
asant proprietors under Government. 
The idea of their being evicted from 
their holdings or left to starve never 
entered into the policy of former rulers, 
or even of the East India Company. 
Half the crop only was accordingly 
allowed to be seized for arrears. But 
from 1879 to this day, on account of any 
arrears, the whole of the crop of the 
miserable cultivator is liable to instant 
seizure, and his family are liable to be 
left to starve, without a grain of corn to 
feed them during the next winter season. 
There are many more points in the Code 
of the hon. Baronet which I could men- 
tion, but I think I have sufficiently shown 
the Committee how seriously this law 
affects ‘scores of millions of our fellow 
subjects. I will only add, therefore 
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one crowning instance of the iniquitous 
character of this measure. Up to 1879, 
under the old Act, the occupier was, 
practically speaking, a peasant proprietor 
under Government, subject only to a re- 
vision of his assessment every 30. years. 
He had, atall events, a practically secure 
property in his holding, on which he dug 
wells and made plantations and improve- 
ments. So it was until 1879, when 
this new, and altogether merciless, Code 
enacted—and the provision is in force at 
this moment—that, if the tenant of a 
holding be in default to the extent of a 
single shilling for asingle day, that man 
is liable to have his entire holding, with 
his 30 years’ lease, together with all his 
crops, his plantations, his improvements, 
his houses, and even his very imple- 
ments of agriculture forfeited to the 
Government, and himself and family 
evicted and thrown upon the world 
absolutely without grace or notice. I 
think that after hearing these things, 
my Irish friends may be inclined to say 
that the little finger of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Evesham has proved 
thicker than the loins even of an Irish 
landlord. I see the hon. Baronet has re- 
turned to his place. He got £10,000 
a ‘year from these half-starved peasants 
of Western India for filling the office 
which enabled him thus to reduce them 
to slavery, by hanging around their 
necks the millstone of the Land Revenue 
Code, some of the provisions of which I 
have mentioned. It is not for me to 
find the reasons which to his own mind 
justified him in doing so, but Ido ask 
him this: How does he reconcile his 
roseate statement to-night with these acts 
of hisownas Governor of Bombay? He 
has spoken of the increase of prosperity of 
the people, the multiplication of the 
population, and ‘other things, but how 
does he reconcile his idea of increasing 
prosperity with the fact that he, when he 
filled the office of Governor of Bombay, 
found it necessary to pass this inhuman, 
this more than Draconian Code which I 
have described? The fact is, that the 
hon. Baronet takes nothing whatever 
but the mere official Anglo-Indian view. 
I am not blaming anyone, least of 
all the hon. Baronet, for whom I have 
always entertained the highest respect, 
but I say his position to-day proves 
that the official eyes in India see all 
Mr. Seymour Keay 
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these things through rose-hued glasses, 
They are in the habit of contemplating 
with deep emotion the wisdom and 
beauty of their own performances, and 
they are totally unfitted to pose as 
authorities on the condition of the people 
whose affairs they have administered. 
They are, after all, only vemg human. 
Absorbed in the good they have done, 
they never look on the other side of the 
question, never take off their coloured 
spectaclesandsee things as theyare. Look- 
ing on one side of the account—the credit 
side—undoubtedly great benefits have 
been conferred upon the people of India. 
I do not deny it, but I say, Look also on 
the debit side of the account, and you will 
find, unfortunately, that it contains much 
larger figures than the credit side. The 
evils, some of which I have exposed, are 
nothing more nor less than exemplifica- 
tions of the fact which we independent 
Anglo-Indians have long known, but 
which we have not yet been able to get 
the House to believe, namely, that there 
is no hope whatever of bureaucracy ever 
reforming itself from within, or avoid- 
ing the evils and abuses which its self- 
interest tends to establish under all such 
unchecked systems. 


(11.50.) Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,— Western 
Highlands and Islands (Scotland) Works 
Bill; Expiring Laws Continuance Bill ; 
Public Works Loans Bill; Redemp- 
tion of Rent (Ireland) Bill; London 
County Council (Money) Bill. Amend- 
ment to Judicature Acts Amendment 
Bill [Lords]. Amendments to Land Re- 
gistry (Middlesex Deeds) Bil] [Lords] ; 
Lunacy Bill [Lords], without Amend- 
ment. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS, &c. 

That they do communicate Copy of 
Report, &c., of the Select Committee 
appointed by their Lordships in the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament on Metro- 
politan Hospitals, dvc., as desired by this 
House. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 

That they do agree to the Amendment 
made by this House to the Amendments 
made by the Lords to the Elementary 
Education Bill without any Amend- 
ment; and do not insist on _ their 
Amendments to which this House has 
disagreed, but, in lieu of one of the said 
Amendments, have made an’ Amend- 
ment, to which they desire the concur- 
rence of this House. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 432.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Lords Amendment be con- 
sidered forthwith.” 


(11.54.) Viscouvr CRANBORNE 
(Lancashire, N.E., Darwen): I should 
like to take this, the last opportunity 
that will be offered, to make an appeal 
to the Government in respect to this 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman is aware 
that the Bill has undergone several 
changes—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
noble Lord that the Question before the 
House is that the Lords Amendment be 
considered forthwith. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Lords Amendment considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I do not object to this 
Amendment. The House will observe 
that the clause from which we dis- 
sented, and which the House of Lords 
do not insist upon, is replaced by an 
entirely new clause, and which, while it 
carries out the principle of grouping so 
much desired by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Cranborne), nevertheless com- 
pletely prevents any result which would 
involve an increase of the Parliamentary 
grant to any school whatever. It is not 


for me to express an opinion as to 
whether the grouping, deprived of 
pecuniary temptations, will be exten- 
sively carried out; but, so far as this 
VOL. CCCLVS. _[rurp sentes.} 
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House is concerned, we have to recog- 
nise that the House of Lords have 
accepted the Amendment this House 
sent up, and have sent down to us a 
new clause containing words which 
distinctly reserve the sole right of the 
House of Commons to deal with the 
appropriation of public money. I frankly 
acknowledge the objection urged on this 
side of the House has been met, and I 
have no objection to offer to the Amend- 
ment. 


(11.57.). Viscoorr CRANBORNE: 
No doubt the clause now before the 
House, though, perhaps, it does not 
grant everything we hoped for, is an 
important clause, and I am glad the 
right hon. Gentleman assents to it. May 
I now say that which I was about to say 
just now by way of appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—and this is 
the last opportunity for doing so. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman use his influence 
with a view to having this Act—as it 
soon will be—placed before the country 


in a complete form without delay? As 
he is aware, the time is very short, and 
school managers will have to make their 
arrangements under the new scheme 
within a very brief period. The Bill 
has gone through many changes, of 
which this is the last 


Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
committing an irregularity in point of 
form. The only Question before the 
House is this particular Amendment. 


Viscount CRANBORNE: If you will 
allow me to explain, Sir. I was not 
going to. make any comments upon the 
Bill; only I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to use his influence to have 
the Act ready for issue as soon as the 
printer can print it. It is a complicated 
measure; it has undergone many changes 
which it has not always been possible 
for school managers to follow. As I am 
not in order, I will not do more than 
offer this for consideration. 


(12.0.) Tae VICE PRESIDENT or 
tHe COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, 
Kent, Dartford): This is an important 
point. The Act will come into operation 

3B 
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at a very early period, and it is desirable 
that a copy of it should be placed in the 
hands of the public at the earliest 
moment possible. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL [LORDS]. 
(No. 414.) 

Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, with an Amendment; as amended, 
considered ; read the third time, and 
passed, with an Amendment. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Resolved, That the Statement of the Estimated 
Income and Expenditure of Greenwich Hos- 
pital for the year 1891-2, presented to Parlia- 
ment pursuant to Act 48 and 49 Vic. c. 42, be 
approved.—(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett.) 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): 1t may be for the 
convenience of the House that I should 
move that the House do meet at Ten 
o'clock to-morrow. By meeting at that 
hour it will be possible to have the 


Prorogation to-morrow afternoon. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That this House do meet to-morrow at 
Ten o’clock.”—(The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 

(12.5.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I 
suppose it is understood that no business 
will be taken to-morrow other than the 
Third Reading of the Appropriation 
Bill ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: It is to be under- 
stood that no other business will be taken 
at the Morning Sitting except the Third 
Reading of the Appropriation Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) BILL. 
[LORDS.]—(No. 367.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


ACCUMULATIONS BILL.—(No. 125.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS (IRELAND) 
BILL,—(Ne. 367.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE. 
LAND) BILL —(No. 38.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


TOWNS IMPKOVEMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 185.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS) COMMITTEE. 


Leave given to the Select Committee 
on the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms 
(House of Commons) to report their Ob- 
servations to the House.—(Mr. Sidney 
Herbert.) 


Report with Observations, brought 
up, and read ; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 408.] 


NATIONAL DEBT. 
Copy ordered — 


“ Of Treasury Minute, dated the 4th day of 
August, 1891, relating to the Natioval Debt.” 
—({Mr. Jackson.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
409.] 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS — ENGLAND 
IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


On the Motion for Adjournment, 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): We have 
not yet received copies of the Returns 
in reference to the financial relations 
between this country and Ireland which 
were promised some time ago. I pre- 
sume they will be shortly in hand. 


Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Yes; 
they have been laid on the Table. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterisk ut the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LURBDS, 


Wednesday, 5th August, 1891. 


The Lord Foxford (#. Limerick)— 
Chosen Speaker. 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL [u.1.] 
(No. 215.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed te, 
with an Amendment. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No, 257.) 
Returned from the COmmons with the 
Amendment last made by the Lords 
agreed to. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*: Then 
(Standing Order No. XX XIX. having been dis- 
pensed with) Bill read 2*; Committee nega. 
tived ; Bill read 3*, and passed. 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL [x.1.] 
(No. 215.) 
Commons Amendment considered (on 
Motion), and agreed to. 


House adjourned during pleasure ; 
and resumed by the Lord Chancellor. 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the 
Royal Assent :— 
1. Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion). 
. Trusts Amendment (Scotland). 
. Forged Transfers (No. 2). 
. Returning Officers (Scotland). 
. Commissioners for Oaths Act 
(1889) Amendment. 
. Slander of Women. 
. Turbary (Ireland). 
. Metalliferous Mines (Isle of 
Man). 
. Post Office Acts Amendment. 
. Public Health (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment. 
11. Ranges. 
VOL. CCCLVI. [ratep szrizs.] 
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12. Local Registration of Title (Ire- 
land). 

13. Judicature Acts Amendment, 


_ 14. Western Highlands and Islands 
(Scotland) Works. 
15. Expiring Laws Continuance. 
16. Public Works Loans. 
17. Redemption of Rent (Ireland). 
18. London County Council (Money). 
19. Highways and Bridges. 


20. Land Registry (Middlesex ’ 
Deeds). 


21. Lunacy. 

22. County Councils (Elections). 
23. Penal Servitude. 

24. Schools for Science and Art. 


25. Markets and Fairs (Weighing of 


Cattle). 
26. Elementary Education. 


27. Purchase of Land and Congested 
Districts (Ireland). 


28. Factories and Workshops. 

29. Public Health (London). 

30. Coinage. 

31. Foreign Marriages. 

32. Statute Law Revision. 

33. Labourers (Ireland) cts 


Amendment. 
34. Mortmain and Charitable Uses 
Act Amendment. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
The Parliament was this day pro- 
rogued by Commission. 


Tues LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
Her Masesry’s Most Gracious SpEEcH 
to both Houses of Parliament, as fol- 
lows :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I am glad to be able to release you 
from the labours of a protracted Session. 

My relations with all other Powers 
continue to be those of peace and amity. 

A Convention has been concluded with 
the King cf Portugal, and has been 
ratified, defining the boundaries which 
separate the dominions and the spheres 


of influence of the two Crowns in Eastern . 


Africa. I have also entered into an 
Agreement with the King of Italy, by 
30 
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which the line has been fixed which 
separates the Protectorate of Italy in the 
North East of Africa from the British 
sphere of influence, and from the terri- 
tory of Egypt. 

_ [have made proposals to the President 
of the United States for submission to 
arbitration of the difference between us 
as to the seal fishery in Behring’s Sea. 
The negotiations are far advanced, but 
they are not yet concluded. A _ sus- 
pension of the seal fishery in those 
waters for the present year has inter- 
mediately been agreed to between the two 
Governments, in order to prevent an ex- 
cessive destruction of the species, which 
there is reason to apprehend. 


Prorogat.on of 


The French Chambers have not yet 
approved of an Agreement between 
Myself and the French Republic for 
reference to arbitration of certain 
differences with respect to Newfound- 
land, which was signed during the pre- 


sent year. 


The ratification of the Final Act of 
the Brussels Conference for the re- 
pression of the Slave Trade has also been 
postponed, and also the ratification 
of the North Sea Convention for the 
prevention of the sale of spirits at 
sea. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I thank you for the provision you 
have made for the charge of the public 
service. Iam glad that you have been 
able to devote a considerable sum to 
the mitigation of the burden which 
the Law of Compulsory Education 
has imposed upon the poorer portion of 
My people. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The various measures which you have 
adopted in recent years for securing the 
observance of the Law in Ireland, and 
improving the general condition of that 
Country, have resulted in a marked 
abatement of agrarian offences, and a 
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considerable advance in prosperity. The 
steps which have been taken to cope 
with the distress threatened by the 
serious failure of the potato crop in the 
poorest districts of the West of Ireland 
have proved effectual in averting the 
great calamity of famine. You have also 
passed a beneficial measure for dealing 
permanently with the congested districts 
of Ireland, which, it may be hoped, will, 
by fostering agriculture and stimulating 
the fishing industry, contribute largely 
to the prevention of similar dangers in 
the future. 

The provisions for enabling occupying 
tenants to purchase their holdings, and 
the measure for facilitating the transfer 
of real property, in Ireland, will furnish 
the best guarantee for public security 
and order by increasing the class of small 
proprietors of land. 

The Act which you have passed for 
imposing on the owners of land a direct 
liability for the payment of tithe rent- 
charge will remove a frequent cause of 
conflict between the occupiers and the 
tithe-owners, and will also afford relief 
to the tithe-payers in those cases in 
which it is most urgently required. 


the Parliament. 


In response to the growing demands 
of commerce and agriculture, you have 
completed an important part of the 
work of simplifying and adjusting Rail- 
way Rates, the results of which will 
doubtless justify the heavy labour which 
it has involved. 

The measures which you have passed 
for improving the Law with respect to 
factories and workshops, savings banks, 
and public health will, I am confident, 
conduce to the comfort and well-being of 
My people. 

I trust that in a future Session you 
may be able to examine several questions 
of interest to which I have drawn your 
attention, but which the time at your 
disposal has not permitted you to 
approach. 
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I pray that, in the discharge p f your 
various duties throughout My Kegon, 


you may be attended by the guidance 
and protection of Almighty God. 


Postmen’s 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty's Name and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Tuesday the Twentieth 
day of October next, to be then here 
holden ; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Tuesday the Twentieth 
day of October next. 


{Aveusr 5, 1891} 
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| wovex OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 5th August, 1891. 


The House met at Ten of the clock. 


LAKE COPAIS COMPANY. 


Address for— 


‘* Copy of all Correspondence in possession of 
the Foreign Office relative to the affairs of the 
Lake Copais Company.”—( Mr. Provand. ) 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table,— 
List of the Bills, Reports, Estimates, and 
Accounts and Papers printed by order of 
the House, and of Papers presented by 
Command, Session 1890-91, 24th Parlia- 
ment, 6th Session, 54 and 55 Vic., 25th 
November 1890 to 5th August 1891; also 
a general Alphabetical Index to Bills, 
Reports, Estimates, and Accounts and 
Papers printed by order of the House, and 
of Papers presented by Command, 1890 
and 1890-91, to be printed. [No. 450.] 





POSTMEN’S PAY, &e. 
Return ordered, “ relating to Postmen’s Pay, &c., in the year 1885, and as fixed 


in August, 1891.” 


LONDON. 
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* Sickness. 
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—(Mr. Provand.) 


MR. ATKINSON AND THE SPEAKER. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I avail 
myself, Mr. Speaker, of your permission 
and the kindness of the House to make 


a personal statement. I know that the 
House always wishes to be just and 
generous, and therefore I wish to say 
that to-day, when I looked at the report 
of.the proceedings in my bedrooom at 
8 o’clock, I found that a Motion that I 
moved last night was not on the Paper 
as not having been dealt with, or on 
the Paper as having been dealt with. 
_1 came here immediately in order to 
make an inquiry, and I found that to 
some extent technically I was wrong. 
I have been told by Mr. Palgrave, who 
has been kind enough to talk the matter 
over with me, that when I went and sat 
































on the end of this Bench I ought to have 
taken off my hat instead of getting up 
and bowing twice to you, Mr. Speaker. 
As I had not had my hat on for five 
hours, having been entertaining 20 
friends at dinner, I could not possibly 
take my hat off and thereby signify 
that I was moving the Resolution. Im- 
mediately I read the Debate this morn- 
ing I sent this letter to the Clerks at the 
Table. It is as follows :— 
1, Whitehall Gardens, 8.W,, 
Aug. 5, 1891, 8 a.m. 

To the Clerks at the ‘Table, House of 
Commons, 
-» Gentlemen,—Last night when my ‘ Notice of 
Motion’ was called by the Right Hon. the 
Speaker, saying, ‘Mr. Atkinson,’ I stood up in 
- lace at the end of second Bench (just behind 

e 


ront Bench), and I bowed to the Chair and 
towards Mr. Palgrave, who was reading. I 
« 
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always understood this was the way to move 
when hon, Members did not wish to trouble or 
detain the House with any remarks.” 


I did this on this occasion because the 
right hon. the Leader of the House said 
he hoped that anything I did in future 
would be without acrimony, and I 
thought if I did not utter a word there 
could be no acrimony expressed— 


‘“* No one objected to my action, but I do not 
see any record of it. May I ask why ? I write 
this because I do not wish to lose any result of 
my action. I therefore beg you to bring this 
letter before the right hon. Gentleman the 
Speaker. You must have seen me rise and 
bow. I do not wish unnecessarily to troubdle 
the House this morning, so I ask you (by the 
hands of my son, who acts as my private se- 
cretary and waits for your reply) what is my 
position ? I wish to lose no chauce of carry- 
ing the Resolution in question, which is at 
page 7 and runs thus:—‘ Mr. Atkinson.— 
Entries in Votes and Proceedings, 24th and 
27th July, 1891. That the notice as to the 
suspension of Henry John Atkinson, M.P. for 
Boston, and the notice as to frivolous 
divisions upon which the suspension is based 
be immediately expunged from all the records 
of the House of Commons.’ After this morn- 
ing I may be too late for months, 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry JoHN ATKINSON. 


P.S.—I will come to you at once if wished. 
I had already stated to the House I would take 
every opportunity in every Bill or Resolution 
to get the records against me expunged (see 
reports of my remarks on Monday). . . I see 
there is no such notice in to-day’s paper. 
This, therefore, proves what I say—my notice 
quoted above was dealt with, but is not re- 
corded.” 


I submit to you, Mr. Speaker, and to my 
Colleagues, that inasmuch asI did what 
I could, and it was impossible for me to 
take off my hat, which I had not had on 
for hours, I am entitled to ask the 
House to pass this Resolution, and 
relieve me from the disability of going 
about for five months with the know- 
ledge that there is a Resolution on the 
Records of the House which I shall have 
to speak against every day of my life 
until I am proved guilty or that Resolu- 
tion is taken off the books. I ask you, 


Mr. Speaker, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man my present leader, who moved my 
expulsion without giving me notice, why 
it cannot be agreed that this should be 
done, and the record expunged? If that 
is agreed to, I shall sit down, and never 
But at 


mention the grievance again. 
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present I am under a disability which I 
intend to resist to the utmost of my 
power until it is removed. I say this 
not by way of threat, as I wish to have 
the approval of every one in this House, 
from the Speaker downwards, and from 
one end of the House to the other. I 
have done my best to discharge my 
duties. I have been denounced as a 
long speaker, although I have never 
spoken for 11 minutes ata time. I only 
desire to establish my position ; and if you 
accord me this request I shall be ix f 
pleased, because the bad feeling whic 
I have at present—not bad feeling, but 
natural resentment—that the gentleman 
who is my present leader should move a 
Resolution against me without giving me 
any notice is really too much for me 
to bear. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry the hon. 
Gentleman is under a misconception. I 
can assure him that last night I called 
upon him and he made no response, I 
sat down. I then rose again, and again 
looked at the hon. Gentleman, thinking 
that he was going to move the Resolu- 
tion which stood on the Paper in his 
name. 

Mr. ATKINSON : I did bow twice. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry if I have 
been under a complete misconception as 
to the intention of the hon. Geatleman. 
If he says he intended to move it I must 
accept his statement. But I then went 
on to the next Motion, the hon. Gentle- 
man never having moved. 

Mr. ATKINSON : I thought I moved 
by bowing twice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can assure the 
hon. Gentleman that I, and the Clerks 
at the Table, like myself, were under 
the impression that he had waived his 
right. 

Me. ATKINSON: No. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Iam sorry, then, if 
there has been any misconception on my 
part. But when the hon. Gentleman 
asks.the House to be good enough to 
expunge the record of the proceedings 
the other night, let me remind him that 
when I proceeded to ask the hon. Gentle- 
man to stand up in his place I was 
acting under the Standing Order which 
is intended to save the House the 








trouble of dividing when there is a 
very small minority. The Ordér under 
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which I acted contains the words 
to which the hon. Gentleman objects. 
I could only act under the Standing 
Order, and the Clerks are bound to 
record what took place in the terms of 
the Standing Order. I confess the word 
“ frivolous” appears to me to be a harsh 
word. And the House may remember 
that in addressing the hon. Member I 
never used that word. I think I said 
“unnecessary Division,” and that is no 
reflection on the honour or character of 
the hon. Gentleman. I never supposed 
that there was any reflection on the hon. 
Gentleman. I have never said s0, 
either in public or in private; I have 
simply acted under the Standing Order, 
which has been put in force both by 
me and by the right hon. Gentleman in 
Committee on several occasions, and I 
have never supposed—no one in the 
House, so far as I am aware, has ever 
supposed—that those hon. Members who 
stood up in their places were acting in 
any way derogatory to their personal 
character. I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will take my assurance that there is no 
reflection upon him in the least degree. 
I regret that he did not more clearly 
inform me last night of his intention, or 
I should certainly have put the Question 
to the House. 

Mr. ATKINSON : Can I give notice 
that on the first day of next Session I 
will move my Resolution? I have not 
done so to-day, because I hoped my 
present leader would have been generous 
enough to have dealt with the matter 
now. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): May I be permitted 
to say that it would be impossible, even 
with every desire to meet the views of 
the hon. Gentleman, to proceed without 
notice to expunge these Resolutions ? 
Even if it should be the wish of the 
House to expunge them, it would be 
impossible to take that course now. 
No reflection was intended by me, or, I 
am sure, by any single Member of the 
House in the action taken under the 
Rules of the House, and I hope that 
the hon. Member will accept that 


assurance. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Mr. Speaker, I 
have given notice every day since I came 
back to the House, and, therefore, the 
contention of the right hon. Gentleman, ' 

Mr. Speaker 
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my present leader, cannot be correct 
that I have not given notice. I give 
notice that I will bring on my Resolu- 
tion the first day of next Session unless 
I find that the Resolution has been 
expunged. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : We cannot do that. 

Mr. ATKINSON : Then I will bring 
it forward on the first day of the Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the first day of 
next Session the hon. Member may give 
notice that he will bring it forward. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Very well, Sir. 
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QUESTIONS. 





INDIAN ARMY—CASE OF COLONEL 
JACKSON. 


Viscount BARING (Bedfordshire, 
Biggleswade): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether in 
a telegram sent by the sage | of 
State for India to the Viceroy in March 
or April, 1891 (which telegram was re- 
cently referred to by Lord Cross), the 
following words, or words to that effect, 
were used, namely :— 

‘* Am not satisfied with propriety of retiring 
Jackson. Strong feeling here that he has been 
hardly dealt with. Would your Government 
consent to give him another trial as originally 
intended by the Commander-in-Chief, for 
there can be no doubt that he came home under 
a misapprehension ”’ ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): As I told the noble Lord 
last night, it is impossible to answer 
this question without communicating 
with my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for India. If the noble Lord 
will repeat the question next Session I 
have no doubt that I shall be able to 
answer it. 


CASE OF;}CAPTAIN CHATTERTON., 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether, if the Military Autho- 
rity in Captain Chatterton’s case was 
properly exercised on the 11th of March, 
1869, to take effect on and after arrival 
in India, on the faith of the Report 
upon which he had been suspended 
from duty, such Military Authority 
was legally exercised on or about the 
28th of April, 1869, namely, after his 














Mr. de Cobain. 


innocence of the charge had been 
established, and this officer had been 
replaced on duty, under Her Majesty’s 
authority, and been rendered amenable 
to military control; and whether the 
injuries and maiming for life have been 
legally inflicted or not ? 

Sm J.GORST: At this period of the 
Session it is impossible to give an 
answer to a hypothetical question of 
this nature, but I may inform the 
hon. Gentleman that the case of Captain 
Chatterton extends as far back as the 
year 1869, and has been repeatedly 
considered by successive Governments. 
No injustice has been done to that 
officer. 

Mr. MORTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the case in any way ? 

Sm J. GORST: No case could have 
been considered more fully. It is quite 
impossible to consider it again. 
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PRISON OFFICERS’ UNIFORM. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will inquire if it was in 1888 that the 
order made in 1879 requiring that 
prison officers should wear uniform off 
duty was enforced; and, if so, what 
special circumstances called for its 
enforcement at that particular time; 
what steps have the Prisons Board 
taken to inform themselves of the feeling 
of the officers ; will he advise the Prisons 
Board to take the opinion of the officers 
of all ranks as to whether they consider 
the wearing of uniform off duty as a 
grievance which exposes them to assault 
and insult, and cause the Board at the 
same time to inform the officers that 
they will be free to express their opinion 
on the question without fear of being 
fined or otherwise punished by the 
Board ; and whether, if it is found that 
& majority of the officers desire to be 
free, as English prison officers are, to 
wear civilian’s dress off duty, they will 
be free to do so? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The General Prisons Board 
report that the date of the circular 
calling attention to the order referred to 
of 1879 was the 8th of April, 1889. 
This second circular was issued because 
cases were brought under the notice of 
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the Board, from which it appeared that 
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the previous order was not being gene- 
rally observed as directed in 1879. The 
Board have not taken steps to ascertain 
the feeling of the officers in the matter ; 
but, as stated by them in reply to a ques- 
tion in June, 1890, there is no doubt that 
many of the warders dislike the rule; 
but in cases in which reasonable grounds 
are given, the Board frequently permit 
an officer to wear plain clothes when off 
duty, and all officers are, of course, exempt 
from the obligation to wear uniform 
when on general leave of absence. The 
Board attach importance to the order 
from an administrative point of view, 
and cannot recommend its rescision. 


ALLEGED ASSAULT UPON CHILDREN, 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
an assault alleged to have been com- 
mitted on the occasion of a recent Poor 
Law election by Mr. James William 
Montgomery, of Borim, near Swanlibar, 
County Cavan, upon two children named 
McGoldrick, aged ten and eight respec- 
tively ;.and whether Mr. Montgomery 
will be prosecuted ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have called for a 
Report upon the case, but the time 
which has elapsed since notice was 
given has not permitted me to receive it. 


MR. DE COBAIN. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): May I 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that the certificate 
in reference to the matter of Mr. De 
Cobain was signed by a gentleman who 
was not qualified by law as a medical 
practitioner ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I think the hon. 
Gentlemanfis in error. The gentleman 
referred to was qualified to act as a 
medical practitioner both in England and 
in France. Special inquiries have been 
made in regard to the matter, and it was 
found that the gentleman referred to is 
a member of the College of Surgeons 
and also a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians. 

Mr. ATKINSON: May I move a 
Resolution that Mr. De Cobain should 
now be expelled ? 

[No answer was given to the question. | 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

*(10.25.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): Before I finally part with 
this £32,000,000, I desire to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for an 
explanation upon what I think is a 
distinct grievance. We have been told 
that money voted in this House for a 
certain purpose cannot be spent for any 
other purpose. That assurance was 
distinctly given to us by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means; but I now understand from 
what occurred on Saturday in answer to 
a question to the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs that the Government do 
propose to take savings under the 
Diplomatic Vote and expend them for 
other purposes without the previous 
consent of Parliament. I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be able to assure me 
that the law will be respected, and that 
no money voted for one purpose will be 
applied to another without the consent 
of Parliament. I am aware that some- 
times this objectionable course has been 
taken in regard to the Naval and 
Military Votes, and that the Treasury 
have been allowed to appropriate unex- 
pended money voted for one purpose and 
apply it to another, but it has never been 
the case in connection with the Civil 
Service Estimates, and I know of no 
power in regard to those Votes which 
allows the Treasury or anybody else to 
spend money for purposes not mentioned 
‘in the Vote. I want to have a distinct 
assurance from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this practice will not be 
followed in the future. 

Tae SECRETARY 10 tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
think the hon. Member may rest assured 
that no money will be spent except with 
proper legal authority. My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will keep a very sharp eye upon the ex- 
_ penditure of public money, and I thirk 
that Parliament may rely upon the watch- 
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fulness of my right hon. Friend. The 
hon. Member need be under no fear that 
the money will be spent improperly. 
The hon. Member has fallen into an 
error in stating that money saved under 
a Vote may not be applied to another 
purpose connected with that Vote. 

*Mr. MORTON: I understood the 
Chairman of Ways and Means to say 


80. 

Mr. JACKSON: I think the hon. 
Member wrongly understood what the 
right hon, Gentleman said. It is true 
that in the Civil Service Estimates 
money voted in one Vote cannot be 
applied to purposes connected with 
another Vote, but it is also true that 
within the Vote itself money voted 
under one sub-head or the savings 
under one sub-head may’ be applied 
with the sanction of the Treasury to 
purposes connected with another sub- 
head. 

*Mr. MORTON: Then does the right 
hon. Gentleman say that the Chairman 
of Ways and Means was wrong ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; I do not 
say anything of the kind. What I said 
was that I thought the hon. Gentleman 
was wrong. I hope I have made it clear 
to the hon..Member that money voted 
for one Vote cannot be applied to any 
other Vote, but money voted under one 
sub-head of a particular Vote can be 
properly expended under another sub- 


head of the same Vote. Money voted 


under one Vote cannot be transferred to 
another Vote. That is not possible, and 
in this case the hon. Member may rest 
satisfied that the money voted will be 
properly applied. There are many pre- 
cedents where, on the taking of a Vote, 
the Minister in charge, as in this case, 
has made a statement to the House 
stating the intention to apply an un- 
expended balance to some other purpose 
connected with the same Vote. The 
House was fully apprised of the inten- 
tion of the Government to appropriate 
the surplus. 

*Mr. MORTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman why he did not make 
this explanation in reply to the state- 
ment of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means in Committee of Supply ? 

*(10.33.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): Before the Bill passes its 
final stage, I wish to enter a protest 
against the way in which enormous 
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sums of money have been voted by 
the House, every farthing of which has 
to come out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers, and I cannot help regarding the 
proceedings as little short of a public 
scandal, most of the Votes having been 
rushed through Committee after 12 
o’clock at night. I hope that next 
Session the Estimates will be proceeded 
with earlier, and will not be brought 
on between 1 and 4 o’clock in the 
morning, as has been the case during 
the present Session, when it has been 
practically impossible for hon. Mem- 
bers to devote serious attention to the 
Estimates. I consider that such a way 
of doing business a most improper one, 
although I do not blame the present 
Government in that respect more than 
the Governments that have preceded it, 
for-no Government appears anxious to 
have the Estimates thoroughly discussed, 
Ministers, whoever they may be, being 
apparently glad of the opportunity of 
bringing forward the Estimates at such 
a period of the Session, and at such an 
hour of the night, or, rather, of the morn- 
ing, when hon. Members are exhausted 
and anxious to get home to bed. I do 
not think that such a course of proceed- 
ing is creditable to the British House 
of Commons. The other night when 
one hon. Member endeavoured to throw 
some light on the Estimates, he vainly 
essayed for 20 minutes to obtain the ear 
of the Committee. I admired the perti- 
nacity with which the hon. Member 
kept on repeating himself—a fact which 
was probably due to the howls of execra- 
tion with which he was received—until 
he forced the Committee to listen to 
him. The Committee had to hear him 
at last; and if there had not been an 
attempt to howl him down, the un- 
fortunate delay which was occasioned 
would not have taken place. Next 
Session I hope to find a resolute and 
determined handful of men who will 
resist this growing practice of taking the 
Votes after midnight. I would rather 
that somebody else would undertake 
the duty ; but if no other hon. Member 
is prepared to do so I will undertake it 
myself, and will divide against every 
Vote that is brought on after 12 0’clock. 
The Votes ought to be brought on earlier 
in the Session, and I would suggest 
that next Session they should be taken on 
some fixed night in each week through- 
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out the Session, and by that means the 
rushing of the Estimates through Com- 
mittee in the scandalous manner to which 
I have referred would be prevented. 
If Her Majesty’s Government have no 
regard for their own health or that of 
hon. Members, they ought to have some 
regard for that of the officers of the 
House. Hon. Members can leave the 
House and get refreshment, or take 
some exercise on the terrace, whenever 
they require it, but the Speaker and 
the Chairman of Committees are glued 
to their posts hour after hour without 
any such advantages. I also wish to 
draw attention to the action of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the London 
water question. Before we meet again 
next year the ratepayers of London will 
have to pay very heavily in consequence 
of that action. In the early part of the 
Session the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Causton) endeavoured to in- 
duce the Government to bring in a Bill 
to prevent the Water Companies in 
London from rating the householders 
under the new assessment. For some 
reason or another the Government posi- 
tively refused to do anything of the 
kind. A few days ago the President of 
the Local Government Board expressed 
his strong disapproval of the action the 


.Water Companies are pursuing in com- 


pelling the ratepayers to pay upon the 
new assessment. By this means tens of 
thousands of pounds are being extracted 
from the householders of the Metropolis, 
to which the Water Companies have no 
legitimate right. The Government, how- 
ever, have not only taken no steps them- 
selves to restrain the Water Companies 
in the matter, but they opposed a 
measure that was introduced to prevent 
the unjust action of the Water Com- 
panies. [Cries of “Order!”] Perhaps I 
am wandering a little, but the matter is 
@ very important one. 


Mr. SPEAKER: It is certainly not 

lar to discuss the question now, 

although it might have been if there 
had been a Bill before the House. 


*(10.43.) Taz PRESIDENT oF THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rirenre, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
The hon. Member is quite mistaken upon 
one point, inasmuch as the Bill to which 
he refers was read a second time and 
referred to a Select Committee. 
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*Mr. CREMER: I know that the Lon- 
don Liberal Members complained of the 
course the Government pursued, but if 
Iam mistaken I shall be glad to with- 
draw. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I can only repeat 
that the hon. Member is quite mistaken, 
and that the Bill was read a second time 
and referred to the Committee on the 
other Bills referring to the London water 
supply. The Government consented to 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 


*Mr. CREMER: The fact that the Bill 
was read a second time and referred 
to the Water Committee escaped my 
memory, but practically I am right, for 
by referring the Bill to the Water Com- 
mittee the Government shelved it for 
this Session, and the result will be that 
the householders of London will have to 
pay a heavy penalty in increased charges 
for water. 


Cotoxen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
wish to endorse the suggestion that next 
Session the Government should take a 
day a week for Supply at the beginning 
of the Session [Mr. Jackson: We did 
it this Session.] Yes, but there were 
Motions on going into Committee, and 
the Government allowed the House to 
be counted out. From a business point 
of view nothing can be more disgraceful 
than the way the Government got the 
money on Friday night—the reckless 
way in which the work of the Com. 
mittee was done. Up to 1 o’clock over 
£5,000,000 were voted, and then, when 
all were tired out, and there could be no 
real discussion, the Committee voted 
between £15,000,000 and £20,000,000 
more. That is the way in which about 
one-half of the Estimates have been voted 
this'year. [“ Agreed, agreed!”] It is 
all very well for hon. Members opposite 
tu ery ou “agreed.” I confess that I 
do not like this innovation of 10 o'clock 
Sittings. Iam afraid that it may form 
a rather dangerous precedent. The Go- 
vernment can easily arrange with their 
supporters to come down, but it cannot 
be expected that the Opposition should 
attend. Before the Session breaks up, I 
should like to remind the Government 
that they have in hand £200,000 which 
should properly be devoted to Irish 
labourers and teachers; and during the 
Recess no doubt all sorts of doctrinaire 
schemes will be submitted for disposing 
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of it. I hope the Government will not 
allow the money to be melted away 
during the Recess because circumstances 
have prevented the Irish Members from 
bringing forward their plans for spend- 
ing it during the Session. It would be 
a flagrant injustice to take away from 
the school teachers and labourers the 
money that is intended for them. I 
hope the Government will promise not 
to part with the money till the House 
meets again. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EAST INDIA (REVENUE ACCOUNTS). 
Resolution reported. 


“That it appears, by the Accounts laid 
before this House, that the total Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 3lst day of 
March, 1890, was Rx.85,085,203 ; that the total 
Expenditure in India audin England charged 
against the Revenue was Rx.82,473,170; that 
there was a surplus of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture of Rx.2,612,033; and that the capital 
Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works was 
Rx.3,173,390.” 


*(10.50.) Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I will not detain the House for 
more than one or two minutes; but I 
wish to know from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for India 
whether he can give the House some 
definite assurance with regard to the 
Indian Councils Bill next year? It has 
been a matter of great regret to many 
Members of the House, and, I believe, 
to a large number of persons ia India, 
that that Bill has not been proceeded 
with this Session. This is the third 
Session in which a Bill substantially of 
the same character has been before the 
House. It is perfectly true that the 
measure did not meet with the approval 
of some hon. Members. Among others, 
the late Mr. Bradlaugh, who took & 
great interest in Indian questions, and 
whose death we all lament, was strongly 
opposed to the Bill, and I myself took 
the liberty of putting down a Motion on 
the Second Reading with regard to the 
adoption of the elective principle in the 
measure. It was desired to extend the 
scope of the Bill; but although the 
opposition which was offered may have 
postponed the progress of the measure, 
nothing can mitigate our regret that the 
Bill has not been discussed during the 
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present Session. I am quite sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will not find fault with 
me when I say that the constant dropping 
of the Bill cannot fail to create a very 
bad impression. It must show the people 
of India, who take a great interest in the 
matter, and especially what are called the 
Congress Party there, that there has been 
no sincere intention on the part of the 
Government to pass the Bill. I believe 
it is the fact that Sir William Wedder- 
burn has recently received a letter from 
the Secretary of State for India, dated 
the 28th of July, in which he states that 
the withdrawal of the Bill was not due 
toany fault of the Government, but to 
circumstances beyond their control. 
With all due respect, that statement is 
notaltogether accurate. It is absolutely 
the fault of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the Bill was not advanced and 
passed into law. It would not have 
occupied more than two days of the 
time of the House—one .day for the 
Second Reading and another to get it 
through Committee. Therefore, to say 
that it was not the fault of the Govern- 
ment that the Bill was not pressed for- 
ward is trifling with the House. I am 
ready to admit that it has not been the 
fault of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary, but of those who have 
had the arrangement of the business of 
the House.. There was a chance offered 
in the early part of the Session, when 
the Bill nearly came on by accident; but 
the discussion upon the previous subject 
was prolonged, and we never heard any 
more of the Councils Bill. I think the 
fact is deeply to be regretted, and I 
should like to say that when the Govern- 
ment re-introduce the Bill, as I hope 
they will, next Session, they will re- 
introduce it in a somewhat wider form 
and show a more favourable leaning to 
the adoption of the elective principle in 
the Provincial Councils. It is well known 
that that was the view of Lord Dufferin ; 
and we have never been told why Her 
Majesty’s Government have gone back 
from the opinion of Lord Dufferin, who, 
in his Despatch, distinctly expressed him- 
self in favour of the elective principle. 1 
trust that the House will receive a de- 
finite promise from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary that he will 
have this Indian Councils Bill brought on 
fairly and properly for discussion at an 
early period next Session, and it would 
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also give great satisfaction to many hon. 
Members if the right hon. Gentleman 
could promise that the Bill will contain 
in some moderate degree a recognition 
of the elective principle. 


*Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
would also press, upon the Government 
the necessity of allowing the House to 
discuss, at any rate, the provisions of 
the Bill which has been mentioned by 
my hon. Friend. I would further ex- 
press a hope that the Government will, 
during the Recess, consider the wishes of 
the people of India in reference to the 
introduction of the elective principle into 
the Indian Councils. In my opinion, 
that is the only proper way of governing 
the people of India, and the only way in 
which any legislative measure connected 
with that country can be properly con- 
sidered, having regard to the interests of 
the people of India. What I wish is that 
Her Majesty’s Government, instead of 
making another Ireland of India, should 
consider this question in good time ; and 
now that the people of India have to a 
large extent been educated, that they will 
take them into their confidence as far as 
possible. I would also ask the Govern- 
ment to endeavour to bring forward 
the Indian Budget at an _ earlier 
period next Session. Everyone knows 
that to bring it forward in the dog 
days, as was the case last night, is 
practically a farce. There were only a 
handful of Members here to consider it, 
although it affects the prosperity and 
well-Faing of some 200,000,000 or 
300,0 0,000 of people. Every year 
attempts are made to dispose of Indian 
questions without adequate consideration 
and without proper debate. I have no 
desire to blame the right bon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for India, be- 
cause Ido uot know that he has had 
anything to do with the matter, and we 
all know that he has a very poor opinion 
of the Government of India, and the 
way in which the people of India are 
treated. 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. *Gorsr, Chatham): I 
never stated anything of the kind. 


*Mr. MORTON: I should be sorry to 
misrepresent the right hon. Gentleman, 
but I gathered that to be his opinion 
from a speech which he delivered not 
long ago, and it is certainly the 
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view which the newspapers have taken. 
This question of bringing in the Indian 
Budget at an earlier period of the Session 


has been spoken of hundreds of times | 
before, and what I wish to impress on | 


the Government; in the interests of 
Great Britain as well as of India, is the 
desirability (now that the franchise is 
being extended, and the people of this 
country are taking a deeper interest in 
the affairs of the Empire than they did 
formerly) of giving us an opportunity 
of considering these matters at an earlier 
period of the Session. 

*(11.2.) Str J. GORST: I feel grate- 
ful to the hon. Member for giving 
me an opportunity of saying a word 
about the Indian Councils Bill. This 
Bill was brought in, as he has said, three 
Sessions ago. It was brought in in 
order to make good the pledge given by 
the Viceroy of India, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, that two small 
but not unimportant reforms should be 
made in the proceedings of the Council 
—that, in the first place, the right of 
interpolation in certain conditions should 
be given to members of the Council ; and 
that, in the second place, they should 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
Indian Budget, although no change 
should take place in the taxation of the 
country. It was found, soon after this 
pledge was given, that it would be im- 
possible to carry out what the Viceroy 
proposed without legislation, be- 
cause the old Indian Councils Act, 
which was drawn apparently for 
the purpose of repressing discussion, 
was so stringent in its terms that these 
two reforms could not be carried out 
without an alteration in the law. There- 
fore, the Indian Councils Bill was 
brought in. At the sametime a further 
reform was introduced in the Bill, which 
had not been made the subject of any 
definite pledge on the part of the 
Viceroy, and that was to increase some- 
what the numbers both of the Viceroy’s 
Council and the Councils in the various 
provinces. This Bill as it stood was a 
very small measure® It was a Bill which 
was to carry out a reform which every- 
body desired, to which the Government 
had given their assent, and which 
gentlemen who may be called “the 
Indian Congress Party” had repeatedly 


prevent the people of India enjoying 
Mr. Morton 
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the benefit of these improvements in the 
Constitution during the last three years, 
except that the hon. Member for Crewe 
(Mr. M‘Laren) and his friends—those 
gentlemen who profess to represent in 
this House the opinion of India—chose 
to use this extremely simple and small 
measure as a peg on which to hang a 
discussion of the whole Constitution of 
India and a proposal to introduce into the 
Constitution of India what they vaguely 
call “representative institutions,” as to 
the nature of which they are not them- 
selves agreed, and of the consequences 
of which they have themselves no con- 
ception whatever. Well, although the 
Bill is a small one, the question which 
is hung on it is a question of extreme 
importance, and one which certainly 
ought not to be lightly passed by the 
House without ample and complete dis- 
cussion. In consequence of the appendage 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite them- 
selves placed on this very modest mea- 
sure of reform, it has been found impos- 
sible for the Government in either of 
the past Sessions of Parliament to devote 
that time which is necessary to the con- 
sideration of a matter so important to 
the future interests of India. I cannot 
promise that the House of Commons in 
the coming Session will have leisure to 
discuss and decide this great consti- 
tutional question, and I am afraid that 
if the hon. Member for Crewe and his 
friends persist in the course they have 
adopted for the past three years, the 
people of India will have to wait a little 
longer before they can enjoy those 
modest but excellent reforms promised 
so long ago by the Viceroy. With 
regard to the present Session, the Go- 
vernment is at least perfectly innocent 
in connection with the withdrawal of 
the Bill, because I understand, on what 
I believe is excellent authority, that the 
Bill was abandoned at the special wish 
of the leaders of the Party opposite ; and 
that when certain negotiations took 
place as to bringing this Session to an 
early close, the Indian Councils Bill was 
one of those innocents which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite insisted on having 
sacrificed. 

*(11.7.) Mr. M‘LAREN: Perhaps, 
with the permission of the House, I may 
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say this — the right hon. Gentleman 
solicited, and there was nothing to’ 


would not wish that anything he said 
should be open to misunderstanding. 
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Therefore, I would like to ask whether 
he wishes by his speech to indicate that 
those who are in favour to some extent of 
the Indian Congress programme should 
have let this Bill go through without 
discussion? Does he complain that we 
attempted to discuss the Bill and widen 
its scope ? 

*Sir J.GORST: No; I tried to explain 
that I did not complain of their dis- 
cussing the Bill, bat I did complain 
that they should take advantage of the 
Bill to introduce a much larger and more 
comprehensive measure. It was per- 
fectly in order to do so in this House ; 
but it had the effect of rendering the 
small reform projected by the Viceroy 
of India and Her Majesty’s Government 
perfectly impossible. - 

Mr. ATKINSON: I will not 
detain the House two minutes, for I am 
not an authority on Indian affairs, and I 
think that some of those who stand up 
opposite to speak on them have as little 
authority as myself. But I do some- 
times read matter which is sent to me 
for perusal. I have read matter sent to 
me by Committees in which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite are interested, and my 
study of it has led me to the conclusion 
that if those hon. Gentlemen, or those 
they represent, would refrain from 
stumping India, and from telling the 
Radical people there that they are 
badly treated, we should have a better 
opportunity—as the Under Secretary for 
India has said—of doing good for the 
people of India. The fact is, that all 
those who wish to do a good stroke, as 
they think, for Radicalism, think that 
not only ought they to do it in every part 
of England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, 
but that, when they have done it there, 
they should detach some of their regular 
forces, and do it in India, too. We 
know that India is not fit for this sort 
of thing. We know that in the Empire 
of Russia they tried to adopt English 
institutions — they tried to establish 
Justices of the Peace—but the whole 
thing was a total failure. So it is in 
India. Therefore, I support what Her 
Majesty’s Government have said, and I 
hope we shall have less of this stumping 
India by discontented ex-Viceroys or 
anybody else. 
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MARRIAGES OF NONCONFORMISTS (AT- 
TENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 
(No. 144.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

(11.11.) Mr. M‘LAREN: I beg to 
move to report Progress, on the ground 
that it is absolutely impossible for the 
measure to become law this Session. 
There are eight pages of Amendments 
to it in the names of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton 
and the Attorney General. It is so full 
of contentious matter that it cannot be 
passed this day, and even if it passed 
this House it could not pass the other 
House also. We should, therefore, only 
waste time by going into Committee on 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
M‘Laren.) 


Mr. ATKINSON : The last time I saw 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton he informed me that 
he intended to wash his hands of the 
measure altogether. I do not see why the 
Committee should expect me to wait until 
the right hon. Gentleman has washed 
his hands so long as to be able to go on 
with the Bill. The Bill has been accepted 
by both sides of the House, and its 
Second Reading has been carried without 
a dissentient vote. It is a Bill that tends 
to religious equality by dispensing with 
the attendance of a lawyer’s clerk at 
Nonconformist marriages. It is brought 
in in the interests of my co-religionists 
—the Wesleyan Methodists—and is 
supported by hon. Members opposite, 
who have been stumping Cornwall and 
other parts of the country with me. I 
have brought this measure forward every 
Session for the last six years, and I hold 
in my hand letters from Lord Salisbury 
expressing his high approval of the 
measure, and requesting me to press it 
forward. We have a special claim on 


our leaders, if they can lead at all, to 


lead us in the direction of giving us this 
boon. 
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(11.15.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox) : I have no doubt that this 
is a very good Bill; but, at the same 
time, we must look at this matter from 
@ practical point of view. It is evident 
that the measure cannot be passed this 
Session. It has to go through this 
House and then through the House of 
Lords. Whatever time, therefore, we 
devote to the consideration of the Bill 
to-day will practically be lost. 

Mr. ATKINSON : No, no! 


Mr. CALDWELL: I would suggest 
to the hon. Member that he should take 
advantage of the discussion which has 
taken place to produce next Session a 
Bill that will meet with general accept- 
ance. The feeling of the House is in 
favour of the measure, but the real 
question is the question of how to work 
it out. In the meantime, I think we 
must feel that we shall lose our time by 
going into Committee. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I beg to suggest 
that, in considerirg the Bill, we should 
be much better employed than in walk- 
ing about losing time between now and 
the Prorogation. *~ have made every 
alteration that is necessary in the Bill to 
meet the views of the Attorney General. 
I have provided for the protection of the 
interests of Registrars; I have altered 
the fees in a manner that is satisfactory. 
I have conceded every necessary altera- 
tion to the critics of the Bill, and I would 
urge its supporters not to be flouted 
when there is ample time to pass it. 

(11.20.) Coons: NOLAN (Galway, 
N.) : I do not see why the House 
of Commons should not pass the Bill 
through all its stages, and send it to 
the House of Lords, who can take a 
course similar to that which they are 
about to take with the Appropriation 
Bill, and pass the measure through all 
its stages. 

*THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircnis, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It 
is impossible to ask the House of 
Lords to consider the Bill now, as they 
have adjourned, and will not meet again, 
except for the reading of the Speech 
from the Throne. It is true,as the hon. 


Member for Boston has said, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government has 
expressed approval of the principle of 
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the Bill; but the difficulties in the way 
of passing it now are of a practical cha- 
racter, and cannot be overcome. I there- 
fore hope my hon. Friend will not per- 
severe with the Bill this Session. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
would appeal to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Boston to withdraw the 
Bill. The Government have promised 
that no contentious business shall be 
taken ; and if the hon. Gentleman per- 
sists in the course he is now pursuing, 
he will be prejudicing one of the best 
measures which has ever been before 
the House. I am strongly in favour of 
the measure; but, as many hon. Mem- 
bers have left the House in the belief 
that no contentious business would be 
taken, I would strongly urge the hon. 
Member, in his own interest and that of 
the Bill, not to persevere with the 
measure. 

Cotonen NOLAN: The President of 
the Local Government Board has ab- 
solutely proved my case. I thought 
that, as the Appropriation Bill had 
only just passed this House, the 
clerks would be preparing it for the 
House of Lords; but what is my 
astonishment to find that it has already 
passed through all its stages in the 
House of Lords, and that their Lord- 
ships adjourned some minutes ago! It 
would be possible for the House of 
Lords to do the same thing before the 
Prorogation with this Bill. They could 
pass it in a couple of minutes. 

*Mr. JACKSON: They would not be 
able to consider the Amendments at all. 

*(11.25.) Mr. DE LISLE (Leicester- 
shire, Mid.): { would wish to add my 
appeal to the hon. Member not to press 
the Bill. I not only opposed the Second 
Reading, but it will be my duty to 
oppose the measure in all its stages. 
Under these circumstances, my hon. 
Friend must see that it is impossible to 
proceed with a Bill which will require 
very careful handling in Committee to 
make it acceptable even to those who 
voted for the Second Reading. 

Mr. ATKINSON: In reply to the 
last speaker, I may mention that I 
received a letter from a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, to which the 
hon. Gentleman belongs, declaring 
that the hon. Gentleman does not re- 
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he said about this Bill. The priest 
begged me to take no notice of the 
hon. Gentleman, as the Church wants 
the Bill carried. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will take advice before he ob- 
structs his spiritual superior. If he 
does not, I shall be compelled to write 
to the priest and point out the course 
he has pursued. Not only has Lord 
Salisbury expressed approval of the 
Bill, but he has written to me saying I 
should push it on, and he trusted I 
would get it through. I think I know 
more of Lord Salisbury’s intentions as 
to this Bill than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. I see mo reason why the 
Bill should not be proceeded with to- 
day. 

(11.28.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tip- 
perary, S.): As a Roman Catholic, not 
repudiated yet, at all events, by his 
ecclesiastical superiors, I must say I 
think that my co-religionists in Ireland 
would be insulted if an attorney’s clerk 
were brought in to act as Registrar of 
Marriages. In Ireland the priests do 
that. I intend, however, to support 
the Motion for Progress, and I do not 
want to be misunderstood in doing so. 
The hon. Member for Boston says he 
wishes to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity to press his measure, but I 
understand from the Government that 
there is no such opportunity. The 
“opportunity” does not exist, and in 
forcing the Bill through on such a day 
as this we shall be killing time in a 
contentious sort of way, but we shall 
not be advancing the measure the right 
hon. Gentleman has at heart. I would 
appeal to the hon. Member again to 
take the sensible advice of the hon. 
Member for the St. Rollox Division, and 
withdraw the Bill now and bring it for- 
ward next Session. 

Sm A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I am 
in favour of the principle of the Bill, 
but I feel that, under existing circum- 
stances, there is no alternative but to 
vote for reporting Progress. 


(11.30.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 40; Noes 2.—(Div. List, No. 416.) 


Committee report Progress. 
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QUALIFICATION OF VOTERS 
(GUARDIANS) BILL.—(No. 217.) 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [24th February] read, 
and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


RATING (METROPOLIS). 


Return ordered— 

** With respect to each parish in the Metro- 
polis, of the Population, and the number of In- 
habited Houses according to the last published 
Census Returns ; the Rateable value according 
to the Valuation Lists in force on the 6th day 
of April, 1890; and the several Rates made by 
the Rating Authority during the year ended 
the 25th day of March, 1891 (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No 126, of Session 
1889).”—(Mr. Pickersgill.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they had agreed to,—Consoli- 
dated Fund (Appropriation) Bill, 
Foreign Marriage Bill; Labourers (Ire- 
land) Acts Amendment Bill; Coinage 
Bill. 

Amendment to — Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Act. Amendment Bill. 

Amendments to—Statute Law Revi- 
sion Bill ; Schools for Science and Art 
Bill [Lords]. 

Amendments to Amendments made 
by the Lords, and Consequential Amend- 
ment to—Markets and Fairs hla 
of Cattle) Bill. 


Amendments to Amendments last 
made by the Lords to—Purchase of Land 
and Congested Districts (Ireland) Bill. 


Amendments to Amendments made 
by the Lords, and Consequential Amend- 
ments to—Public Health (London) Bill, 
without Amendment. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
That they do agree to the Amendment 
made by this House to the Amendments 
made by the Lords to the Factories and 
Workshops Bill, without any Amend- 
ment; and do not insist on their 


Amendments to which this House has 


disagreed. 
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ROYAL ASSENT. 


, Message to attend the Lords Com- 


missioners— 
The House -went;—and the Royal 


Assent was given to a number of Bills, 


(see pages 1365-6.) 


And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by the Lord High 
Chancellor (in pursuance of Her 
Majesty’s Command). 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


{COMMONS} 
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the Parliament. 


After which— 
Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said : 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Tuesday the Twentieth 
day of October next, to be then here 
holden; and this Parliament is ac- 
cordingly prorogued to Tuesday the 
Twentieth day of October next. 
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1. A” Act to provide for the Supply of Seed 

Potatoes to Occupiers and Cultivators 

of Land in Ireland. (Seed Potatoes Supply 
(Ireland).) 

2. An Act to authorise the Transfer of the 
Powers of Promoters of Railway and Tram- 
way Undertakings, under the Tramways 
(Ireland) Acts, to certain existing Railway 
Companies, and for other purposes. (Trans- 
fer of Railways (Ireland).) 

8. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Custody of Children. (Custody of Children.) 

4, An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Technical Instruction. (Technical Instruc- 
tion. 

5. An Act to provide, during twelve months, 
for the Discipline and Regulation of the 
Army. (Army (Annual).) 

6. An Act to apply certain sums out of the 
Congolidated Fund to the service of the 
years ending on the thirty-first day of March 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, and 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two. 
(Consolidated Fund (No. 1).) 

7. An Act to amend the Seed Potatoes 
Supply ee Act, 1890. (Seed Potatoes 
Supply (Ireland).) 
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8. An Act to make better provision for the 
Recovery of Tithe Rentcharge in England 
and Wales. (Tithe.) 

9. An Act to make provisions in regard to the 
Registration of certain Writs in the Divi- 
sions of the General Register of Sasines for 
Scotland. (Registration of Certain Writs 
(Scotland).) 

10. An Act to make temporary Provision for 
the business of the Middlesex Registry of 
Deeds. (Middlesex Registry.) 

11. An Act to remove certain Disabilities of 
Persons by reason of absence to be regis- 
tered as Voters at Parliamen: and Local 
Elections. (Electoral Disabilities Removal.) 

12. An Act to remove doubts as to the Powers 
of Public Bodies in reference to Provisional 
Order Bills under the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888. (Railway and Canal 
Traffic (Provisional Orders) Amendment.) 

13. An Act to regulate the Remuneration pay- 
able to Clerks to Commissioners of Income 
Tax and Inhabited House Duties and to 
Assessors and Oollectors thereof. (Taxes 
(Regulation of Remuneration).) 

14, An Act to provide for the Trial of Civil 
Causes in the City of London. (Supreme 
Court of Judicature (London Causes).) 
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15. An Act to amend the Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1887. (Merchandise Marks.) 

16. An Act to extend to Army Schools the 
benefit of certain Educational Endowments. 
(Army Schools.) 

17. An Act to facilitate the Recovery of Rent- 
charges and other Payments owing to 
Charities. (Charitable Trusts (Recovery).) 

18. An Act for the Removal of Doubts arising 
under the Registration of Electors Acts. 
(Registration of Electors.) 

19, An Act to enable Her Majesty, by Order 
in Council, to make Special Provision for 
prohibiting the Catching of Seals in Behring’s 
Sea by Her Majesty’s Subjects during the 
period named inthe Order. (Seal Fishery 
(Behring’s Sea).) 

20. An Act for the better Preservation of the 
Pollen Fisheries in Ireland, (Pollen Fisheries 
(Ireland).) 

21. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Savings Banks. (Savings Banks.) 

22. An Act to enable Urban Authorities to 
provide and maintain Museums and Gymna- 
siums. (Museums and Gymnasiums.) 

23. An Act to assist the Managers of Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools in advan- 
tageously launching into useful Careers the 
Children under their charge. (Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools.) 

24. An Act to amend certain provisions of the 
Law with respect to Money charged on or 
payable out of ‘he Consolidated Fund, and 
with respect to Public Accounts. (Public 
Accounts and Charges.) 

25. An Act togrant certain Duties of Customs 
and Iniand Revenue, and to amend the Law 
relating .40 Customs and Inland Revenue. 
(Customgand Inland Revenue.) 

26. An Act to make provision for paying off 
the British portion of the Russian Dutch 
Loan. (Russian Dutch Loan.) 

27. An Act to apply the sum of fifteen million 
nine hundred‘ and thirty thousand and two 
pounds out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
service of the year ending on the 31st day of 
March one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two. (Consolidated Fund (No. 2).) 

28. An Act to amend the Law respecting the 
Branding of Herrings on the Coast of Nor- 
thumberland. (Branding of Herrings (North- 
umberland).) : 

29. An Act to amend the Law of Scotland as 
regards Presumption of Life. (Presumption 
of Life Limitation (Scotland).) 

30. An Act to amend the Law relating to Law 
Agents and Notaries Public practising in 
Scotland. (Law Agents and Notaries 
Public (Scotland).) 

31. An Act to enable Her Majesty in Council 
to carry into effect Conventions which may 
be made with Foreign Countries respecting 
— engaged in Postal Service. (Mail 

ips. 

32. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Roads and Streets in Police Burghs in Scot- 
land. (Roads and Streets in Police Burghs 


(Scotland).) 

33. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Rating of Allotments for Sanitary purposes. 
(Allotments Rating Exemption.) 
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34, An Act to p ovide increased Facilities for 
the raising of money by Local Authorities 
in Scotland by the issue of Debentures, 
Stock, or otherwise. (Local Authorities 
Loans (Scotland).) : 

35. An Act to amend the Bills of Sale Act, 
1890. (Bills of Sale.) 

36. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Salaries and Fees of Consular Officers. 
(Consular Salaries and Fees.) 

37. An Act to carry into effect an International 
Declaration respecting the North Sea Fish- 
eries, and to amend the Law relating to Sea 
Fisheries and Salmon and Freshwater Fish- 
eries. (Fisherios.) 

38. An Act to consolidate the Law relating to 
the Management of Stamp Duties. (Stamp 
Duties Management.) 

39. An Act to consolidate the Enactments 
granting and relating to the Stamp Duties 
upon Instruments and certain other enact- 
ments relating to Stamp Duties. (Stamp.) 

40. An Act to provide Compensation for 
Owners of Property suffering through the 
Subsidence of the Ground caused by the 
Pumping of Brine. (Brine Pumping (Com- 
pensation for Subsidence).) 

41. An Act to regulate Crofters Common 
Grazings in Scotland. . (Crofters Common 
Grazings Regulation.) 

42. An Act further to amend the Tramways 
(Ireland) Act, 1860. (Tramways (Ireland) 
Amendment.) 

43. An Act for preserving Purchasers of Stock 
from Losses by Forged Transfers. (Forged 
Transfers.) 

44. An Act to amend the Law of Trusts in 
Scotland. (Trusts (Scotland) Amend- 
ment.) 

45. An Act to provide for and regulate the 
user by purchasing tenants of Rights of Tur- 
bary. (Turbary (Ireland).) 

46. An Act to amend the Post Office Acts and 
to make provision for the Service of the Post 
Office. (Post Office.) 

47. An Act to amend the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, 1872, in its application to 
the Isle of Man. (Metalliferous Mines 
(Isle of Man).) 

48. An Act to provide further Funds for the 
Purchase of Land in Ireland, and to make 
permanent the Land Commission; and to 
provide for the Improvement of the Con- 
gested Districts in Ireland. (Purchase of 
Land (Ireland).) 

49. An Act to regulate the Charges of Return- 
ing Officers at Parliamentary Elections in 
Scotland. (Returning Officers (Scotland).) 

50. An Act to amend the Commissioners for 


Oaths Act, 1889. (Commissioners for 
Oaths.) 
51. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 


Slander of Women. (Slander of Women.) 
52. An Act to amend the Public Health (Scot- 
land) Acts. (Public Health (Scotland) 
Amendment.) 
53. An Act to amend the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Acts. (Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature.) 
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54. An. Act to facilitate the Acquisition of 
Ranges by Volunteer Corps and others. 
(Ranges.) 

55. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two, and to ap- 
propriate the Supplies granted in this Ses- 
sion of Parliament. (Appropriation.) 

56. An Act to make further provision for 
assisting Education in Public Elementary 
Schools in England and Wales. (Elementary 
Education.) 

57. An Act to provide for the Redemption of 
Rent by long Leassholders and others. 
(Redemption of Rent (Ireland).) 

58. An Act to make provisions in regard to 
the Construction and Maintenance of certain 
Works of public and local utility in the 
Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
(Western Highlands and Islands (Scotland) 
Works.) 

59. An Act to grant Mohey for the purpose of 
certain Local Loans, and for other purposes 
relating to Local Loans. (Public Works 
Loans.) 

60. An Act to continue various Expiring Laws. 
(Expiring Laws Continuance.) 

61. An Act to facilitate the transfer of Schools 
for Science and Art to Local Authorities. 
(Schools for Science and Art.) 


62. An Act tofurther amend the Acts relating 
to the raising of Money by the London 
County Council, and for other purposes, 
(London County Council (Money).) 

63. An Act toconfer further powers on County 
Ccuncils and other Authorities with respect 
to Main Roads and other Highways and 
Bridges. (Highways and Bridges.) 
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64, An Act to transfer the Middlesex Registry 
of Deeds to the Land Registry, and provide 
for the conduct of the business thereof. 
(Land Registry (Middlesex Deeds).) 

65. An Act to amend the Lunacy Act, 1890. 
(Lunacy.) 

66. An Act to establish Local Registries of 
Titles to Land in [reland. (Local Registra- 
tion of Title (Ireland).) 

67. An Act for further promoting the Revision 
of the Statute Law by repealing enactments 
which have ceased to be in force or have 
become unnecessary. (Statute Law Re- 
vision.) 

68. An Act to alter the date of holding 
County Council Elections, and to remove 
Doubts respecting the Holding of such 
Elections. (County Councils (Elections).) 

69. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Penal Servitude and the Prevention of 
Crime. (Penal Servitude.) 

70. An Act to amend the Markets and Fairs 
(Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1887. (Markets 
and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle).) 

71. An Act to amend the Labourers, Ireland, 
Acts. (Labourers (Ireland).) 

72, An Act to amend the Coinage Act, 1870. 
(Coinage.) 

73. An Act to amend the Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Act, 1888, and the Law 
relating to Mortmain and Charitable Uses. 
(Mortmain and Charitable Uses.) 

74. An Act to amend and explain the Foreign 
Marriage Acts. {Foreign Marriage.) 

75. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Factories and Workshops. (Factory and 
Workshop.) 

76. An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws 
relating to Public Health in London. (Public 
Health (London).) 
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. An Act to confirm an Order in Council of 


the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council in 
Ireland relating to the Athenry and Tuam 
(Extension to Claremorris) Railway. (Tram- 
ways Order in Council (Ireland) (Athenry 
and Tuam Extension toClaremorris Railway) 
Confirmation). 


ii, An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 


the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1867, relating to the Parish of Birmingham. 
(Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Order Confirmetion (Poor Law).) 


xxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


under the Land Drainage Act, 1861, relating 
to Bluntisham Improvements, situate in the 
Parish of Bluntisham-cum-Earith, in the 
County of Huntingdon. (Land Drainage 
Supplemental.) 


xxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State under the Metropolitan 
Police Act, 1886, relating to lands in the 
Parishes of St. Pancras, St. John at Hackney, 
St. James’s, Westminster, and St. Mary 
Cray. (Metropolitan Police Provisional 
Order Confirmation.) 


xxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Harrow, Ramsgate, Stafford, and Teiga- 
mouth. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 3).) 


xxvi. An Act to confirm a Scheme under the 


Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and the 
Metropolitan Commons Amendment Act, 
1869, relating to Mitcham Common, Upper 
Green, Lower Green, Figgs Marsh, and 
Beddington Corner. (Metropolitan Com- 
mons (Mitcham) Supplemental.) 


xlv. 





xxvii. An Act to confirm an Order made by 


the Secretary. for Scotland under the Sea 
Fisheries Act, 1868, relating to the Oyster 
and Mussel Fishery (Loch Sween). (Oyster 
and Mussel Fishery (Loch Sween) Order 
Confirmation.) 


xliii. An Act to confirm an Order of the 


Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the parishes of Galashiels and 
Melrose, in the Counties of Roxburgh and 
Selkirk. (Galashiels and Melrose Order 
Confirmation.) 


xliv. An Act to confirm an Order of the 


Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the parishes of Ashkirk and Sel- 
kirk, in the Counties of Roxburgh and 
Selkirk. (Ashkirk and Selkirk Order Con- 
firmation.) 

An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parishes of Stirling and St. 
Ninians, in the Counties of Clackmannan 
and Stirling. (Stirling and St. Ninians 
Order Confirmation.) 


xlvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Local Government Board of 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the purchase of Land 
for a new Burial Ground within the district 
of Newbridge. (Local Government Board 
. (Ireland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
(Newbridge).) 


xlvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Merchant Shipping (Pilotage) Act, 1889, 
relating to Humberand Swansea. (Pilotage 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 


xlviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
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relating to Boscombe, Fraserburgh, Herne 
Bay, Mullion, Pennan, Scarborough, Vig, 
and Yarmouth (Great). Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (No. 1).) 


xlix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


— 


— 


Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Bolton, Canterbury, Dewsbury, 
Hanley, Harrogate,and Sunderland. (Hlec- 
tric Lighting Orders Confirmation (No. 1).) 


. An Act toconfirm certain Provisional Orders 


made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, re- 
lating to Ealing, Norwich, Southport, Stock- 
port, Surbiton, and Tynemouth. (Electric 
Lighting Orders Confirmation (No, 2).) 


i. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Bishop’s Stortford, Croydon, 
Heckmondwike, Londonderry, Southend, 
and Weston-Super-Mare. (Electric Lighting 
Orders Confirmation (No. 3).) 


li. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Acton, Chiswick, Coventry, 
Kidderminster, Llanelly, and South Shields. 
‘rier Lighting Orders Confirmation (No. 
4). 


liiii An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State for modifying the 
Metropolis (Shelton Street, St. Giles) Im- 
provement Scheme, 1886. (Metropolis 
(Shelton Street, St. Giles) Provisional 
Order Confirmation.) 


liv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


for the Inclosure of Mungrisdale Low Com- 
mon, situate in the Parish of Greystoke, in 
the County of Cumberland, in pursuance of 
a report from the Board of Agriculture. 
(Inclosure (Mungrisdale) Provisional Order 
Confirmation.) 


lv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
to enable the School Boards for West Ham, 
Tottenham, Portsmouth, Chiswick, and Hack- 
ford and Whitwell United District to put in 
force the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, and the Acts amending the same. 
(Education Department Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (West Ham, &a).) 


lvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the purchase of Gas- 
works in the Township of Kilrush. (Local 
Government Board (Ireland) Provisional 
Order Confirmation (Kilrush Gas).) 


lvii. An Act to confirm two Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the improvement of 
Streets in the Boroughs of Belfast and 
Londonderry. (Local Government Board 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 3).) 
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lviii. An Act to confirm two Provisional 
Orders made by the Local Government 
Board for Ireland under the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to the pur- 
chase of Land for Waterworks in the Town- 
ship of Clonmel and within the District of 
Mitchelstown. (Local Government Board 
(No aye Provisional Orders Confirmation 
No. 4). 


lix, An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State in pursuance of section 
twenty-two of the Police Act, 1890, relating 
to the Superannuation of the Members of 
the Fire Brigade of the City of Manchester. 
(Fire Brigade Superannuation (Manchester) 
Provisional Order Confirmation.) 


Ix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one, of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State for the improvement 
of an unhealthy area situated in the Parishes 
of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, and St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, in the County of Lon- 
don. (London (Boundary Street, Bethnal 
Green) Provisional Order Confirmation). 


lxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the Thames Valley Drainage Act, 
1871, to enable the Thames Valley Drainage 
Commissioners to put in force the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Lands Clauses Acts 
relating to certain lands in the Parish of 
Northmoor, in the County of Oxford, and in 
the Parishof Appleton with the Township of 
Eaton, in the County of Berks. (Thames 
Valley Drainage Provisional Order Confir- 
mation). 


lxii, An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Bromley, Preston, Scarborough, 
Torquay, Tunbridge Wells, and Withington 
District. (Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 5).)} 

lxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 to 1890, 
relating to Edinburgh and Paisley. (Elec- 
tric Lighting Orders Confirmation (No. 6).) 


Ixiv. Ao Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Hertford, Killarney, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, Liverpool, Toxteth Park, and 
Whiteliaven. (Electric Lighting Orders 
Confirmation (No. 7).) 


Ixv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Camberwell, Islington, South- 
wark, Wandsworth District, and West- 
minster, (Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 9).) 


Ixvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Baildon, Derby, Idle, and. Middleton, and to 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Watford 
Union. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 
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Ixvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Coventry, Dudley, Filey, Knaresborough 
and Tentergate, Oxford, and Rawtenstall, 
and to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Chester-le-Street Union. (Uocal Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 4).) 

Ixviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Bath, Clifton Dartmonth Hardness, Devon- 
port, Plymouth, and Stapleton, and to the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Hendon 
Union. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 5).) 

lxix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Chorley, Daventry, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Rochester and Saint Helens. (Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 6).) 

Ixx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Brighton, Cheltenham, Linthwaite, South- 
port, and Waltham-Holy-Cross. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (No. 8).) 

Ixxi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
constituting joint committees to enforce the 
provisions of the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act, 1876, in relation to parts of the Rivers 
Irwell, Mersey, and Ribble. (Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 10).) 

civ. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Birmingham, Cardiff, Exeter, 
Ipswich (Ipswich Electricity Supply Com- 
pany), Ipswich (Laurence, Scott, and Co.), 
and Whitby. (Electric Lighting Orders 
Confirmation (No. 8).) 

ev. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Newport (Mon.), Poole, and 
Weybridge. (Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 11).) 

cvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Leeds and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
i Lighting Orders Confirmation (No. 
12). 

evii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Hastings, Oldham, Rowley Regis, South- 
ampton (two), Standish-with-Langtree, and 
West Ham, and to the Rural Sanitary Dis- 
trict of the Stourbridge Union. (Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 11).) 

eviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
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Act, 1870, and the Public Health Act, 1875, 


relating to the Urban Sani Districts of 
Richmond (Yorks) and Selby. (Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Gas).) 

cix. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parish of Dunlop, in the 
Counties of Ayr and Renfrew. (Dunlop 
Order Confirmation.) 

ex. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the County Council of Norfolk 
under the Allotments Acts, 1887 and 1890, 
relating to the Parish of Saint Faith’s, in 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Saint 
Faith’s Union. (Allotments Provisional 
Order Confirmation.) 

exi. An Act to facilitate the rebuilding of the 
Court Houses for the County of Cork and 
the City of Cork, and for other purposes. 
(Cork (County and City) Court Houses.) 

exliv. An Act to accelerate the proceedings 
for the Registration of Burgesses in the 
Boroughs of Dublin and Belfast, and to alter 
certain dates and periods connected there- 
with. (Municipal Registration (Dublin and 
Belfast).) 

exlv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Cirencester Gas, Godstone 
District Gas, Matlock and District Gas, and 
Staines and Egham Gas. (Gas Orders Con- 
firmation.) 

exlvi.. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to Forfar 
Water. (Forfar Water Order Confirmation.) 

exlvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Corsham Water, North 
Sussex Water, Rochford Rayleigh aud Leigh 
Water, and Swaffham Water. (Waiter Orders 
Confirmation.) 

exlviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Brad- 
ford and Wyke Tramway, Church and 
Oswaldtwistle Tramways, and Matlock 
Tramway. (Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1).) 

exlix, An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Bangor, Blackpool (South), Black- 
pool (South Shore), Sligo, and Stonehaven. 
(Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2).) 

cl. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the Town of Dundalk. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 5).) 

cli. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to 
enable the School Board for London to put 
in force the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, and the Acts amending the same. 
(Education Department Provisional Order 
Confirmation (London).) 
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cli, An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Southborough Gas, Woking 
District Gas, Cirencester Water, Matlock 
Water, and Seaton and Beer Water. (Gas 
and Water Orders Confirmation.) 


cliii. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parishes of Alloa, Alva, and 
Logie, in the Counties of Clackmannan, 
Perth, and Stirling. (Alloa, Alva, and 
Logie Order Confirmation.) 


cliv. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parishes of Cawdor, Croy and 
Daleross, Daviot and Dunlichity, Inverness, 
and Nairn, in the Counties of Inverness 
and Nairn. (Cawdor, &c. Order Confirma- 
tion.) 

cly. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parishes of Kinnell, Lunan, and 
Maryton, in the County of Forfar. (Kinnell, 
Lunan, and Maryton Order Confirmation.) 


clvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Ashton-under-Lyne (two), Blackpool, and 
York (two), (Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (No. 7).) 


clvii. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parish of New or East Kil- 
patrick in the Counties of Dumbarton and 
Stirling. (New or East Kilpatrick Order 
Confirmation.) 


clviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Barrow - in - Furness, Grimsby, Newton-in- 
Mackerfield, Reading, and Swindon New 
Town, to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Burnley Union, and to the Wirral Joint 
Hospital District. (Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 12).) 


clix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Poole. (Pier and Harbour Order 
Confirmation (No. 3).) 


clx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act Amendment Act, 1862, 
relating to the Pilotage district of Bristol. 
(Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 1).) 


clxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board relating to 
the City of Birmingham. (Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion (No. 18).) 

clxii, An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Bristol 
Tramways (Extension), and Liverpool Cor- 
poration Tramways (Extensions). (Tram- 
ways Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 





elxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


of the Local Government Board under the 
Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) 
Act, 1878, relating to the County of Berks. 
(Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Order Confirmation (Highways).) 


ecx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Boroughs of Basingstoke and 
Newport. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 9).) 


coexi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Blackpool, Leicester (two), Salford, Stafford, 
West Ham, and Worthing, and to the Con- 
way and Colwyn Bay Joint Water Supply 
District. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 14).) 


ecxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to the City of London, Clerkenwell, 
St. Luke, Chelsea, St. Luke, Middlesex, and 
Woolwich. (Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 10).) 


ccxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890, relating to the Urban Sanitary 
Districts of Brighton and Salford. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Housing of Working Classes).) 


eexiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, containing 
the Classification of Merchandise Traffic, 
and the Schedv'e of Maximum Rates and 
Charges applicable thereto, of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, and certain 
other Railway Companies connected there- 
with. (Great Hastern Railway Company 
(Rates and Charges) Order Confirmation.) 


ecxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, containing 
the Classification of Merchandise Traffic, 
and the Schedule of Maximum Rates and 
Charges applicable thereto, of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, and certain 
other Railway Companies connected there- 
with. (Great Northern Railway Company 
(Rates and Charges) Order Confirmation.) 


ecexvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
London and South Western Railway Com- 
pany, and certain other Railway Companies 
connected therewith. (London and South 
Western Railway Company (Rates and 
Charges) Order Confirmation.) 


ccxvii. An Aet to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
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way Company, and certain other Railway 
Companies connected therewith. (London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Com- 
re (Rates and Charges) Order Confirma- 
tion. 


ecxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany, and certain other Railway Companies 
connected therewith: (London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company (Rates and 
Charges) Order Confirmation.) 

ccxix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
Midland Railway Company, and certain 
other Railway Companies connected there- 
with. (Midland Railway Company (Rates 
and Charges) Order Confirmation.) 

cexx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
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South-Eastern Railway Company, and cer- 
tain other Railway Companies connected 
therewith. (South-Eastern Railway; Com- 
emg (Rates and Charges) Order Confirma- 
tion. 


ecxxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, and certain other Railway Companies 
connected therewith. (London and North 
Western Railway Company (Rates and 
Charges) Order Confirmation.) 


ecxxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the Great 
Western Railway Company, and certain 
other Railway Companies connected there- 
with. (Great Western Railway Company 
(Rates and Charges) Order Confirmation.) 


ecxxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Boroughs of Burslem, 
Middleton, and Morley. (Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders. Confirma- 
tion (No. 15).) 
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The Titles to which the Letter P. is prefized are Public Acts 


of a Local 


Royat Assent, 10th February 1891. 


P. i. A N Act to confirm an Order in Council 

of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 

Council in Ireland relating to the Athenry 

and Tuam (Extension to Claremorris) Rail- 

way. (Tramways Order in Council (Ireland) 

(Athenry and Tuam Extension to Claremorris 
Railway) Confirmation). 


Royat Assent, 26th March 1891. 


P. ii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board under the pro- 
visions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1867, relating to the Parish of Birmingham. 
( Government Board’s Provisional 
Order Confirmation (Poor Law).) 

iii. An Act to incorporate the Trustees and 
Guardians of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, and 
to vest in them certain lands and other pro- 
perty in Stratford-upon-Avon, including the 
property known as Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place; and to provide for the maintenance 
in connection therewith of a Library and 
Museum ; and for other p s. (Shakes- 
peare Birthplace, &c. Trust. 


Royat Assent, 11th May 1891. 


iv. An Act for the Abandonment of the Tram- 
way authorised by the Chew Valley Tram- 
way Act, 1887. (Chew Valley Tramway 
(Abandonment).) 

v. An Act to authorise the Local Board of 
Health for the District of the Borough of 
Lianelly to make Additional Waterworks 
and for other purposes. (Lianelly (Local 
Board) Waterworks.) 
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Character. 


vi. An Act to amend the provisions of the 
Acts regulating the Standard Life Assurance 
rai age | which relate to investment of the 
funds of the Company and for other pur- 
poses. (Standard Life Assurance Com- 
pany’s.) 

vii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance 
Society and on the Ordinary Court of Direc- 
tors thereof and for other purposes. (Scot- 
tish Widows’ Fund and Life Assarance 
Society’s.) 

viii. An Act to authorise the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board to alter extend and im- 
prove their Docks Basins and Works at the 
northern end of their Liverpool Dock Estate 
and for other purposes. (Mersey Dock.) 

ix. An Act to revive the Powers for the com- 
pulsory purchase of Lands for and to extend 
the time limited for the completion of the 
Railway authorised by the Newark and 
Ollerton Railway Act 1887 and for other 
purposes. (Newark and Ollerton Railway.) 

x. An Act for the abandonment of the Pewsey 
and Salisbury Railway. (Pewsey and Salis- 
bury Railway (Abandonment).) 

xi. An Act to enable the Bristol General 
Cemetery Company to enlarge their Ceme- 
tery and for other purposes. (Bristol Ceme- 
tery. 

xii, An Act to enable the Mayor Aldermen 
and Bargesses of the City of Bristol to con- 
struct a fixed bridge across the Floating 
Harbour or River Frome in lieu of the exist- 
ing bridge called the Drawbridge and for 
other purposes. (Bristol Saint Augustine 
Bridge.) 
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xiii. An Act to enable the Mayor Aldermen 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Bolton to 
construct Additional Tramways in and adja- 
cent to the Borough and for other purposes. 
(Bolton Corporation Tramways.) 


xiv. An Act to unite the districts into which 
the County Borough of Salford is now 
divided and to enable the Mayor Aldermen 
and Burgesses of the said County Borough 
to make Street Improvements and further 
provision for the good government of the 
Borough and for other purposes. (Salford 
Corporation.) 


xv. An Act to provide for the conversion by 
Agreement of the Ordinary Shares of the 
Nitrate Railways Company Limited into 
Preferred and Deferred Ordinary Shares 
and for other purposes. (Nitrate Railways 
Company Limited (Conversion of Shares).) 


xvi. An Act for incorporating the Market 
Drayton Water Company and empowering 
them to construct Works and supply Water 
and for other purposes. (Market Drayton 
Water.) 

xvii. An Act for the abandonment of the 
Undertaking of the Ogmore Dock and 
Railway Company and for other purposes. 
(Ogmore Dock and Railways (Abandon- 
ment).) 

xviii. An Act to enable the Southampton 
Dock Company to raise Additional Capital. 
(Southampton Docks.) 


xix. An Act to confer Farther Powers upon 
the Great Northern Railway Company with 
respect to their own undertaking and 
undertakings in which they are jointly 
interested and for other purposes. (Great 
Northern Railway.) 


xx. An Act to constitute a Lunatic Asylums 
Board for the County Palatine of Lancaster 
and to transfer the existing County Pauper 
Lunatic Asylums to such Board to repeal 
the Lancaster Annual General Sessions Act 
and for other purposes. (Lancashire County 
(Lunatic Asylums and other Powers).) 


xxi. An Act to incorporate and confer powers 
on the Leighton Bussard Gas and Coke 
Company. (Leighton Buesard Gas.) 


xxii. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the Waterworks authcrised by 
the Mountain Ash Local Board Act 1886 
to authorise the Mountain Ash Local Board 
to borrow further moneys and for other 
purposes. (Mountain Ash Local Board.) 


P. xxiii. An Act to confirm @ Provisional Order 
under the Land Drainage Act, 1861, relating 
to Bluntisham Improvements, situate in the 
Parish of Bluntisham-cum-EKarith, in the 
County of Huntingdon. (Land Drainage 
Supplemental.) 


P,. xxiv. An Act to confirma Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State under the Metropolitan 
Police Act, 1886, relating to lands in the 
Parishes of St. Pancras, St. John at Hackney, 
St. James’s, Westminster, and St. Mary 
Cray. (Metropolitan Police Provisional 
Order Confirmation.) 
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P, xxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Goverament Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Harrow, Ramsgate, Stafford, and Teiga- 
mouth. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 8).) 

P, xxvi. An Act to confirm a Scheme under the 
Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, and the 
Metropolitan Commons Amendment Act, 
1869, relating to Mitcham Common, Upper 
Green, Lower Green, Figgs Marsh, and 
Beddington Corner. (Metropolitan Com- 
mons (Mitcham) Supplemental.) 

P. xxvii. An Act to confirm an Order made by 
the Secretary for Scotland under the Sea 
Fisheries Act, 1868, relating to the Oyster 
and Mussel Fishery (Loch Sween). (Oyster 
and Mussel Fishery (Loch Sween) Order 
Confirmation.) 


Royat Assent, 11th June 1891. 


xxviii. An Act to confer further powers upon 
the Filey Water and Gas Company in 
relation to the supply of Water and Gas to 
extend their limits for the supply of Water 
to empower them to raise additional capital 
and - other purposes. (Filey Water and 
Gas. 

xxix. An Act to extend the time respectively 
for completing and opening certain Tram- 
ways authorised to be constructed by the 
Folkestone Sandgate and Hythe Tramways 
Company and for other purposes. (Folke- 
stone Sandgate and Hythe Tramways.) 

xxx. An Act to amend certain Acts relating 
to the Taff Vale Railway Company and for 
other purposes. (Taff Vale Railway.) 

xxxi. An Act to authorise the abandonment of 
a portion of the Undertaking of the Scar- 
borough Bridlington and West Riding Junc- 
tion Railways Company and for other pur- 
poses. (Scarborough Bridlington and West 
Riding Junction Railways.) 

xxxii. An Act to enable the Corporation of 
Perth to create and issue redeemable 
Debenture Stock for the conversion and 
redemption of their debt and for other 
purposes. (Perth Corporation.) 

xxxiii. An Act for the granting of further 
powers to the Sunderland and South Shields 
Water Company and for other p % 
(Sunderland and South Shields Water. 

xxxiv. An Act toauthorise the North Stafford- 
shire Railway Company to construct new 
locks and approaches thereto on the Trent 
and Mersey Navigation to divert certain 
roads to acquire additional lands and to 
confer other powers on such Company. 
(North Staffordshire Railway.) 

xxxv. An Act for amalgamating the under- 
takings of the Wirral Railway Company 
and Seacombe Hoylake and Deeside Rail- 
way Company and for other purposes. 
(Wirral Railway (Amalgamation).) 

xxxvi. An Act to empower the Norwich Union 
Life Insarance Society to make new pro- 
visions for the government of the Society 
and the management of its affairs and for 
other purposes. (Norwich Union Life In- 
surance Society.) 
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xxxvii. An Act to authorise the Magistrates 
and Council of the City and Royal Burgh 
of Glasgow as the Police Commissioners 
thereof to acquire Jands for Sewage pur- 
poses and to raise further moneys and for 
rag 53 purposes. (Glasgow Police (Sewage, 
&.). 


xxxviii. An Act to authorise the Trustees of 
the Clyde Navigation to construct a new 
Road with Tramways thereon in substitution 
for portions of certain authorised Roads and 
Tramways other Roads a Railway Dock 
Tramway and a Quay or Wharf at Clyde- 
bank to abandon the Railway and some of 
the works authorised by the Acts of 1883 
and 1890 and for other purposes, (Clyde 
Navigation.) 

xxxix. An Act to empower the North British 
Railway Company to improve their Harbour 
at Methil in the County of Fife and to con- 
struct a new Dock there and other works in 
connexion therewith and for other purposes. 
(North British Railway (Methil Harbour).) 

xl, An Act to confer additional powers upon 
the Midland Railway Company for the con- 
straction of works and the acquisition of 
lands for empowering that Company to in- 
crease their subscription to the Undertaking 
of the Tottenham and Forest Gate Railway 
Company and to contribute funds towards 
the Undertaking of the Guiseley Yeadon 
and Rawdon Railway Company to confirm 
an Agreement between the Midland Rail- 


way Company and the Swansea Harbour 
Trustees and for other purposes. (Midland 
Railway.) 


xli. An Act to enable the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland Company to 
carry into effect Agreements with the Trea- 
sury for the making maintaining and work- 
ing certain Railways and for other purposes. 
rj Great Western Railway of Ire- 
land. 

xlii, An Act to authorise the Didcot Newbury 
and Southampton Railway Company to 
abandon their Aldermaston Branch Railway 
and for other purposes. (Didcot Newbury 
and Southampton Railway.) 

P. xliii. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parishes of Galashiels and 
Melrose, in the Counties of Roxburgh and 
Selkirk. (Galashiels and Melrose Order 
Confirmation.) 

P, xliv. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parishes of Ashkirk and Sel- 
kirk, in the Counties of Roxburgh and 
Selkirk. (Ashkirk and Selkirk Order Con- 
firmation.) 

P, xlv. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parishes of Stirling and St. 
Ninians, in the Counties of Clackmannan 
and Stirling. (Stirling and St. Ninians 


Order Confirmation.) 

P. xlvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the purchase of Land 
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for a new Burial Ground within the District 
of Newbridge. (Local Government Board 
(Ireland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
(Newbridge).) 


.P. xlvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Merchant Shipping (Pilotage) Act, 1889, 
relating to Humberand Swansea, (Pilotage 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 


P. xlviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Boscombe, Fraserburgh, Herne 
Bay, Mullion, Pennan, Scarborough, Vig, 
and Yarmouth (Great). Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (No. 1).) 


P. xlix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Bolton, Canterbury, Dewsbury, 
Hanley, Harrogate,and Sunderland. (Hlec- 
tric Lighting Orders Confirmation (No. 1).) 


P.1. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, re- 
lating to Ealing, Norwich, Southport, Stock- 
port, Surbiton, and Tynemouth. (Electric 
Lighting Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 

P. li. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Bishop’s Stortford, Croydon, 
Heckmondwike, Londonderry, Southend, 
and Weston-Super-Mare. (Electric Lighting 
Orders Confirmation (No. 3).) 


P. lii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Acton, Chiswick, Coventry, 
Kidderminster, Llaneliy, and South Shields. 
eg Lighting Orders Confirmation (No. 


P. liii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State for modifying the 
Metropolis (Shelton Street, St. Giles) Im- 
provement Scheme, 1886. (Metropolis 
(Shelton Street, St. Giles) Provisional 
Order Confirmation.) 


Royan Assent, 3rd July 1891. 


P. liv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
for the Inclosure of Mungrisdale Low Com- 
mon, situate in the Parish of Greystoke, in 
the County of Cumberland, in pursuance of 
a report from the Board of Agriculture. 
(Inclosure (Mungrisdale) Provisional Order 
Confirmation.) 


P. lv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
to enable the School Boards for West Ham, 
Tottenham, Portsmouth, Chiswick, and Hack- 
ford and Whitwell United District to put in 
force the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, and the Acts amending the same. 
(Education Department Provisional Orders 





Confirmation (West Ham, &c.).) 















P. lvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the purchase of Gas- 
works in the Township of Kilrash. (Local 
Government Board (Ireland) Provisionab 
Order Confirmation (Kilrush Gas).) 

P. lvii. An Act to confirm two Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the improvement of 
Streets in the Boroughs of Belfast and 
Londonderry. (Local Government Board 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 3).) 

P. lviii. An Act to confirm two Provisional 
Orders made by the Local Government 
Board for Ireland under the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to the pur- 
chase of Land for Waterworks in the Town- 
ship of Clonmel and within the District of 
Mitchelstown. (Local Government Board 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 4).) 

P. lix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State in pursuance of section 
twenty-two of the Police Act, 1890, relating 
to the Superannuation of the Members of 
the Fire Brigade of the City of Manchester. 
(Fire Brigade Superannuation (Manchester) 
Provisional Order Confirmation.) 

P. lx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State for the improvement 
of an unhealthy area situated in the Parishes 
of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, and St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, in the County of Lon- 
don. (London (Boundary Street, Bethnal 
Green) Provisional Order Confirmation). 

P. lxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the Thames Valley Drainage Act, 
1871, to enable the Thames Valley Drainage 
Commissioners to put in force the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Lands Clauses Acts 
relating to certain lands in the Parish of 
Northmoor, in the County of Oxford, and in 
the Parishof Appleton with the Township of 
Eaton, in the County of Berks. (‘Thames 
Valley Drainage Provisional Order Confir- 
mation). 

P. lxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Bromley, Preston, Scarborough, 
Torquay, Tunbridge Wells, and Withi n 
District. (Electric Lighting Orders n- 
firmation (No. 5).) 

P. lxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 to 1890, 
relating to Edinburgh and Paisley. (Elec- 
tric Lighting Orders Confirmation (No. 6).) 

P. lxiv. Aa Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Hertford, Killarney, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, Liverpool, Toxteth Park, and 
Whitehaven. (Electric Lighting Orders 
Confirmation (No. 7).) 
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P. lxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Camberwell, Islington, South- 
wark, Wandsworth District, and West- 
minster, (Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 9).) 


P. Ixvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Baildon, Derby, Idle, and Middleton, and to 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Watford 
Union. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 


P. Ixvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Coventry, Dudley, Filey, Knaresborough 
and Tentergate, Oxford, and Rawtenstall, 
and to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Chester-le-Street Union. (Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 4).) 

P. lxviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Bath, Clifton Dartmouth Hardness, Devon- 
port, Plymouth, and Stapleton, and to the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Hendon 
Union. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 5).) 


P. Ixix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Chorley, Daventry, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Rochester, and Saint Helens. (Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 6).) 

P. lxx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Brighton, Cheltenham, Linthwaite, South- 
port, and Waltham-Holy-Cross. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (No. 8).) 


P. Ixxi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
constituting joint committees to enforce the 
provisions of the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act, 1876, in relation to parts of the Rivers 
Irwell, Mersey, and Ribble. (Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 10).) 


Ixxii. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pulsory purchase of lands for and for the 
completion of the Latimer Road and Acton 
Railway. (Latimer Road and Acton Rail- 
way.) 

Ixxiii. An Act to confer further powers 
upon the Plymouth and Dartmoor Rail- 
way Company. (Plymouth and Dartmoor 
Railway.) 

lxxiv. An Act to revive the powers and extend 
the periods for the Compulsory Purchase of 
Lands for and for the completion of the Dock 
and Works authorised by the Thames Deep 
Water Dock Act, 1881, and for other pur- 
poses. (Thames Deep Water Dock.) 
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lxxv. An Act‘ authorising the Abandonment 
and Discontinuance of portions of the Canal 
the Maintenance and Continuance of the 
Harbour at Bude and of portions of the 
Canal the Maintenance of a portion of the 
Canal and of the Reservoir as Waterworks 
the Supply of Water to Local and other 
Authorities and for conferring further 
powers on the Company of Proprietors of 
the Bude Harbour and Canal in relation to 
their Undertaking and for other purposes. 
(Bude Harbour and Canal (Further Powers).) 


Ixxvi. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the City of Dablin Junction Rail- 
ways to m provision with reference to 
superfluous lands and for other purposes. 
(Dublin Wicklow and Wexford Railway.) 

Ixxvii. An Act to provide for the control and 
regulation of Overhead Wires in the Admin- 
istrative County of London. (London Over- 
head Wires.) 

Ixxviii. An Act for the prohibition of fature 
and regulation of existing Sky Signs in the 
Administrative County of London. (London 
Sky Signs.) 

lxxix. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the South-eastern Railway Company and 
upon the Cranbrook and Paddock Wood 
Kailway Company and for other purposes. 
(South-eastern Railway.) 

Ixxx. An Act to repeal the Special Acts of the 
Pelican Life Insurance Company and to 
make provisions as to the constitution 
government and capital of the Company and 
for other purposes. (Pelican Life Insurance 
Company’s.) ; 

Ixxxi. An Act to define and extend the objects 
of the Royal Insurance Company to provide 
for the transfer to that Company of. the 
business of the Queen Insurance Company 
and for other purposes. (Royal Insurance 
Company’s.) 

lxxxii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company and 
for other purposes. (Metropolitan District 
Railway). 

Ixxxiii. An Act for the granting of further 
Powers to the Fylde Waterworks Company 
and for other purposes. (Fylde Water.) 

Ixxxiv. An Act to incorporate the Garw and 
Ogmore Gas Company and _  anuthorise 
them to construct Gasworks and to supply 
Gas in certain parishes and places in the 
Gey” of Glamorgan. (Garw and Ogmore 

as. 

Ixxxy. An Act to incorporate the Gifford and 
Garvald Railway Company and to empower 
them to construct a Railway in the County 
of Haddington and for other purposes. 
(Gifford and Garvald Railway.) 

Ixxxvi. An Act to authorise the Barmouth 
Local Board to make Waterworks to make 
further and better provision for the im- 
provement health and good government of 
the District to raise further Moneys and for 
other purposes. (Barmouth Local Board.) 

Ixxxvii, An Act to extend the Eastern 
Boundary of the borough of Birkenhead to 
the centre of the River Mersey to make 
farther provisions for Street Improvements 
and as to the Public Libraries Ferries and 
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Markets of the borough and for other 
purposes relating to the Local Government 
of the borough. (Birkenhead Corporation.) 

Ixxxviii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Peakirk in the County of Northampton to 
Crowland in the County of Lincoln and for 
other purposes. (Crowland Railway.) 


lxxxix. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the Glasgow and South-wes‘ern Railway 
Company for the construction of works the 
acquisition of lands and the raising of money 
for authorising them to acquire jointly with 
the Caledonian Railway Company the Shield- 
hall Branch Railway and for other purposes. 
(Glasgow and South-Western Railway (Ad- 
ditional Powers).) 

xc. An Act to provide for the purchase by the 
Corporation of Glasgow of the Undertaking 
of the Partick, Hillhead and Maryhill Gas 
Company, Limited; and for other purposes 
in connexion therewith. (GI w Corpora- 
tion (Partick, Hillhead and Maryhill) Gas.) 

xci. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Kettering Gas Company to 
raise additional capital purchase other lands 
and for other purposes incident thereto. 
(Kettering Gas.) 

xcii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland). 
(Great Northern Railway (Ireland).) 


xciii. An Act for incorporating the Western 
Valleys (Monmouthshire) Water Company 
and empowering them to construct Water- 
works and supply Water and for other pur- 
poses. (Western Valleys (Monmouthshire) 
Water.) 

xciv. An Act to empower the Dundee Water 
Commissioners to extend, enlarge and alter 
their Lintrathen Reservoir and Works con- 
nected therewith; and to cunstruct addi- 
tional Aqueducts, Conduits or Lines of Pipes, 
and other Works; and for other purposes. 
(Dundee Water.) 


xcv. An Act to confer farther powers upon the 
Southampton Harbour Board and for other 
purposes. (Southampton Harbour.) 


xcvi. An Act to authorise the Malvern Local 
Board to construct additional Waterworks 
for the supply of Water to their district and 
for other purposes. (Malvern Water.) 

xevii. An Act to repeal and re-enact with 
amendments the Sun Fire Office Acts 1813 
and 1827 to make further provisions in rela- 
tion to the Laws Objects Regulations and 
Capital of the Company to change the name 
of the Company and for other purposes. 
(Sun Insurance Office.) 

xoviii. An Act to enable the Belfast and 
County Down Railway Company to con- 
struct a new Railway to widen and improve 
portions of their existing Railway to pur- 
chase additional lands and to raise additional 
capital and for other purposes. (Belfast and 
County Down Railway.) 

xcix. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany and for other purposes. (Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway.) 
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c. An Act to extend the Borough of Leicester 
and for other purposes. (Leicester Exten- 
sion.) 

ci. An Act to confer further powers on the 
oe Gas Company. (Stourbridge 
Gas. 

cii. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Rhyl Gas Company. (Rhyl 
Gas.) 

ciii. An Act for enabling the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to make and maintain certain 
railways in Edinburgh and Leith to acquire 
lands to raise additional money and for other 
purposes. (Caledonian Railway (Edinburgh 
and Leith Lines).) 

P. civ. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Birmingham, Cardiff, Exeter, 
Ipswich (Ipswich Electricity Supply Com- 
pany), Ipswich (Laurence, Scott, and Co.), 
and Whitby. (Electric Lighting Orders 
Confirmation (No. 8).) 


P. cv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Newport (Mon.), Poole, and 
Weybridge. (Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 11).) 

P. cvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Leeds and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
a Lighting Orders Confirmation (No. 
12). 


P. evii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Hastings, Oldham, Rowley Regis, South- 
ampton (two), Standish-with-Langtree, and 
West Ham, and to the Rural Sanitary Dis- 
trict of the Stourbridge Union. (Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 11).) 


P. eviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, and the Public Health Act, 1875, 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Richmond (Yorks) and Selby. (Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Gas).) 

P. cix. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parish of Dunlop, in the 
Counties of Ayr and Renfrew. (Dunlop 
Order Confirmation.) 


P. cx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the County Council of. Norfolk 
under the Allotments Acts, 1887 and 1890, 
relating to the Parish of Saint Faith’s, in 
the Rural Sanitary District of the Saint 
Faith’s Union. (Allotments Provisional 
Order Confirmation.) 

P. cxi. An Act to facilitate the rebuilding of 
the Court Honses for the County of Cork 
and City of Cork, and for other purposes. 
(Cork (County and City) Court Houses.) 
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cxii. An Act to repeal the Acts relating to the 
Imperial Fire Insurance Company as from 
the date of its registration as a Limited 
Company and to re-enact parts of those Acts 
to change the name of the Company and for 
other purposes. (Imperial Insurance Com- 
pany’s.) 

cxiii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Plymonth Devonport and South Western 
Junction Railway Company. (Plymouth 
Devonport and South Western Junction 
Railway.) 

cxiv. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Manchester Sheffield and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company in connexion with their 
Undertaking and the Undertakings of other 
Companies in which they are jointly in- 
terested and to authorise the Manchester 
South Junction and Altrincham Railway 
Company to constract a Railway and other 
works and for other purposes. (Manchester 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway (Various 
Powers).) 

exv. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pulsory purchase of lands for certain rail- 
ways authorised by the St. Helens and 
Wigan Janction Railway Act 1885 and the 
St. Helens and Wigan Junction Railway Act 
1886 and to provide for the issue of prefer- 
ence or guaranteed shares or stock and for 
other purposes. (Liverpool, St. Helens and 
South Lancashire Railway.) 

exvi. An Act to extend the time for the resto- 
ration and completion of works for enlarging . 
and improving the Port and Harbour of 
Neath to confer further borrowing powers 
upon the Neath Harbour Commissioners and 
for other purposes. (Neath Harbour.) 

exvii. An Act for conferring powers on the 
Local Board for the district of Penmaen- 
mawr in the County of Carnarvon for the 
construction of additional Waterworks and 
the raising of moneys and in relation to the 
local government of the district and for 
other purposes. (Penmaenmawr Local 
Board.) 

exviii. An Act to authorise the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company to raise additional 
Capital and for other purposes. (Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water.) 

exix. An Act for amending the Stourbridge 
Improvement Act 1866 and conferring 
further powers on the Stourbridge Improve- 
ment Commissioners and for other purposes. 
(Stourbridge Improvement Commissioners.) 

exx. An Act for the abandonment of the Rail- 
ways authorised by the Great Western and 
Great Northern Junction Railway Act 1888. 
(Great Western and Great Northern Junc- 
tion Railway (Abandonment).) 

exxi. An Act to confer further powers upon 
the London and South-western Railway 
Company and to make further provision 
with respect to their Undertaking and other 
Undertakings in which they are interested 
to enable the Company and the Midland 
Railway Company to widen of the 


Somerset and Dorset Railway and for other 
purposes. (South-western Railway.) 
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exxii. An Act to enable the Mayor Aldermen 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Newark to 
construct Waterworks and sapply Water to 
the said Borough and adjacent places and to 
acquire the Undertaking of the Newark- 
upon-Trent Waterworks Company and for 
other purposes. (Newark Corporation.) 

exxiii. An Act for constituting a portion of the 
Railways authorised by the North Cornwall 
Railway Act 1882 a separate Undertaking 
and for other purposes. (North Cornwall 
Railway.) 

exxiv. An Act to extend the Municipal Boun- 
dary of the City of Aberdeen to make 
further provisions with respect to the rates 
and assessments leviable by the Town Coun- 
cil to provide for the creation and issue of 
Corporation Stock and for other purposes. 
(Aberdeen Corporation.) 

exxv. An Act to authorise the making of a 
Deep Water Harbour at Dover in substitu- 
tion for the Deep Water Harbour now 
authorised to be made*there and for other 
purposes. (Dover Harbour.) 

exxvi. An Act to repeal the Special Acts of 
tne London Assurance and to make further 
provisions in relation to the laws objects and 
regulations of the London Assurance and for 
other purposes. (London Assurance.) 

exxvii. An Act to enable the Local Board for 
the District of Clevedon in the County of 
Somerset to acquire the Undertaking of the 
Clevedon Pier Company to make and main- 
tain a new Pier Head and to make farther 
provisions for the improvement and good 
government of their District and for other 
purposes. (Clevedon Local Board.) 

exxviii. An Act for the abandonment of the 
Flamborough Head Tramways and for 
authorising the repayment of the money 
deposited for securing the completion there- 
of. (Flamborough Head Tramways (Aban- 
donment).) 

exxix. An Act for conferring further Powers 
on the Bristol United Gaslight Company. 
(Bristol Gas.) 

exxx. An Act to extend the Boundaries of the 
City of Glasgow and for other purposes. 
(City of Glasgow.) 

exxxi. An Act to revive the Powers and ex- 
tend the Time for the compulsory purchase 
of Lands for and for the completion of the 
Railways and Pier authorised by the Swin- 
don Marlborough and Andover Railway Acts 
1882 and 1883 and the South Hampshire 
Railway and Pier Acts 1886 and 1889. 
(South Hampshire Railway and Pier.) 

exxxii, An Act to extend the time for the 
completion of the Tramways authorised by 
the West Metropolitan Tramways Act 1889 
and for other purposes. (West Metropolitan 
Tramways.) 

exxxiii. An Act for the Abandonment of the 
Beverley and East Riding Railway. (Bever- 
ley and East Riding Railway (Abandon- 
ment).) 

exxxiv. An Act to empower the Northallerton 
Loval Board to make Waterworks and supply 
Water and for other purposes. (Northaller- 
ton Waterworks.) 
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oxxxv. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the Mundesley Branvh of the 
Eastern and Midlands Railway. (Eastern 
and Midlands Railway (Extension of Time).) 

exxxvi. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
the Municipality and Police and Roads and 
Streets of the City and Royal Burgh of 
Edinburgh, and to confer further sanitary 
powers on the Magistrates and Council 
thereof; and for other purposes. (Edin- 
burgh Municipal and Police (Amendmeut).) 

exxxvii. An Act for conferring further powers 
upon the London and North-western Rail- 
way Company in relation to their own 
Undertaking and other Undertakings in 
which they are interested jointly with other 
Companies and also for conferring Powers 
upon the Great Western Railway Company 
the Central Wales and Carmarthen Junction 
Railway Company the Harrow and Stanmore 
Railway Company and other Railway Com- 
panies in relation to such other Undertak- 
ings and for vesting in the London and 
North-western Railway Company the Under- 
taking of the Central Wales and Carmar- 
then Junction Railway Company and for 
other purposes. (London and North- 
western Railway.) 

oxxxviii. An Act to authorise the Manchester 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
to make deviation and other Railways to 
confer further powers on the Company and 
for other purposes. (Manchester Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Railway.) 

exxxix. An Act to empower the Pontypool 
Local Board to establish and maintain 
markets and fairs and to uire existing 
markets and.market rights and for other 
purposes. (Pontypool Local Board (Mar- 
kets).) 

cx]. An Act to extend the time for the pur- 
chase of land and for the completion of the 
Shropshire Railways to authorise the Shrop- 
shire Railways Company to create and issue 
additional Debenture Stock and for other 
parposes. (Shropshire Railways.) 

exli. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the Furness Railway Company. (Furness 
Railway.) 

cxlii. An Act to wind up the affairs of the 
Westminster Improvement Commissioners 
and to distribute their Assets under the 
direction and control of the High Court and 
to dissolve the said Commissioners and for 
other purposes. (Westminster Improve- 
ment Commissioners Winding-up.) 

cexliii. An Act for the construction of a Wharf 
Pier and other works and formation of a 
Harbour at Lynmouth in the County of 
Devon and for other purposes. (Lynmouth 
Harbour.) 

P. oxliv. An Act to accelerate the proceedings 
for the Registration of Burgesses in the 
Boroughs of Dublin and Belfast, and to alter 
certain dates and periods connected there- 
with. (Municipal Registration (Dublin and 


Belfast).) 

P. exlv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
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1870, relating to Cirencester Gas, Godstone P, clvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


District Gas, Matlock and District Gas, and 
Staines and Egham Gas. (Gas Orders Con- 
firmation.) 

P. cxlvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862, relating +o Forfar 
Water. (Forfar Water Order Confirma- 
tion.) 

P. cxlvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Corsham Water, North 
Sussex Water, Rochford Rayleigh aud Leigh 
Water, and Swaffham Water. (Water Orders 
Confirmation.) 


P, cxlviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Brad- 
ford and Wyke Tramway, Church and 
Oswaldtwistle Tramways, and Matlock 
Tramway. (Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1).) 

P. oxlix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Bangor, Blackpool (South), Black- 
pool (South Shore), Sligo, and Stonehaven. 
(Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2).) 

P. cl. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the Town of Dundalk. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 5).) 


P, cli. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to 
enable the School Board for London to put 
in force the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, and the Acts amending the same. 
(Education Department Provisional Order 
Confirmation (London).) 


P. clii. An Act .to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Southborough Gas, Woking 
District Gas, Cirencester Water, Matlock 
Water, and Seaton and Beer Water. (Gas 
and Water Orders Confirmation.) 


P. cliii. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parishes of Alloa, Alva, and 
Logie, in the Counties of Clackmannan, 
Perth, and Stirling. (Alloa, Alva, and 
Logie Order Confirmation.) 


P. cliv. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parishes of Cawdor, Croy and 
Dalcross, Daviot and Dunlichity, Inverness, 
and Nairn, in the Counties of Inverness 
and Nairn. (Cawdor, &c. Order Confirma- 
tion.) 

P. clv. An Act to confirm an Order of the 
Boundary Commissioners fer Scotland re- 
lating to the Parishes of Kinnell, Lunan, and 
Maryton, in the County of Forfar. (Kinnell, 
Lunan, and Maryton Order Confirmation.) 





Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Ashton-under-Lyne (two), Blackpool, and 
York (two). (Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (No. 7).) 


P, clvii. An Act to confirm an Order of the 


Boundary Commissioners for Scotland re- 
lating to the Parish of New or East Kil- 
patrick in the Counties of Dumbarton and 
Stirling. (New or East Kilpatrick Order 
Confirmation.) 
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P, clviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Barrow - in - Furness, Grimsby, Newton-in- 
Mackerfield, Reading, and Swindon New 
Town, to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Burnley Union, and to the Wirral Joint 
Hospital District. (Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 12).) 


P. clix. An Act to confirm’s Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Poole. (Pier and Harbour Order 
Confirmation (No. 3).) 


P, clx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act Amendment Act, 1862, 
relating to the Pilotage district of Bristol. 
(Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 1).) 


P. clxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


of the Local Government Board relating to 
the City of Birmingham. (Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion (No. 13).) 


P. clxii. An Act toconfirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Bristol 
Tramways (Extension), and Liverpool Cor- 
poration Tramways (Extensions). (Tram- 
ways Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 


P. clxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


of the Local Government Board ander the 
Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) 
Act, 1878, relating to the County of Berks. 
(Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Order Confirmation (Highways).) 


elxiv. An Act to confirm and give effect to 


an agreement for the working of certain 
parts of the South Yorkshire Junction Rail- 
way by the Hull Barnsley and West Riding 
Junction Railway and Dock Company. (Hull 
and Barnsley and South Yorkshire Junction 
Railways.) 


elxv. An Act for vesting in the Ecclesiastical 


Commissioners the endowments of the 
Rectory of Handsworth in the County of 
Stafford and for the re-endowment of the 
said Rectory and the transfer of the advow- 
son to the See of Lichfield and for the 
endowment or augmentation of new districts 
within the Parish of Handsworth aforesaid 
ren y other purposes. (Handsworth Rec- 
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clxvi. An Act to confer further powers on the 
North Eastern Railway Company and to 
enable the North Eastern Railway Company 
and the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company to enlarge Leeds New Station 


and for other purposes. (North Eastern 
Railway.) 

elxvii. An Act to empower the Freshwater 
Yarmouth and Newport Railway Company 
to raise further capital and for other pur- 
poses. (Freshwater Yarmouth and New- 
port Railway.) 

clxviii. An Act for empowering the Harrow 
Road and Paddington Tramways Company 
to construct New Tramways; and for other 
purposes. (Harrow Road and Paddington 
Tramways.) 

clxix. An Act to authorise the Police Com- 
missioners of the Burgh of Alloa to provide 
an additional Water Supply to the Burgh 
and places adjacent ; and to make and main- 
tain new and additional Waterworks; and 
for other purposes. (Alloa Water.) 

clxx. An Act to authorise the Undertakers of 
the Navigation of the Rivers of Aire and 
Calder in the West Riding of the County 
of York to make a new Canal from the 
River Dun Navigation to join the Knotting- 
ley and Goole Canal and to widen a portion 
of the last-mentioned Canal to provide for 
the Sheffield and South Yorkshire Naviga- 
tion Company becoming joint owners of the 
new Canal and for other purposes. (Aire 
and Calder and River Dun Navigations 
Junction Canal.) 

elxxi. An Act for conferring further powers 
upon the Burry Port and Gwendreath 
Valley Railway Company. (Burry Port 
and Gwendreath Valley Railway.) 

clxxii. An Act to enable the Corporation of 
Bournemouth to make and maintain a New 
Cemetery in the Parish of Christchurch, 
(Bournemouth East Cemetery.) 

clxxiii. An Act to confer further powers on 
the Lostwithiel and Fowey Railway Com- 
pany and on other Companies and for other 
purposes. (Lostwithiel and Fowey Rail- 
way.) 

clxxiv. An Act for the abandonment of the 
Lincoln Horncastle Spilsby and Skegness 
Railway. (Lincoln Horncastle Spilsby and 
Skegness Railway (Abandonment).) 

clxxv. An Act to extend the time for the 
completion of the authorised railway of the 
Birmingham and Henley-in-Arden Railway 
Company and for other purposes. (Bir- 
mingham and Henley-in-Arden Railway) 

clxxvi. An Act to authorise the use of elec- 
trical and other power on the Glasgow 
Street Tramways and for other purposes. 
(Glasgow Corporation.) 

elxxvii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
and to confer further powers for the main- 
tenance and construction of works and 
otherwise upon the Company of Proprietors 
of the Canal Navigation from Leeds to 
Liverpool to Change the Name of the Com- 
pany; and for other purposes. (Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal.) 
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elxxviii. An Act for authorising the Rhondda 
and Swansea Bay Railway Company to ex- 
tend their Railways and for other purposes. 
(Bhondda and Swansea Bay Railway.) 

elxxix, An Act to make further provision for 
the improvement health and good govern- 
ment of the Borough of Dewsbury afid for 
other purposes. (Dewsbury Improvement.) 

clxxx. An Act to confer further powers on 
the Falmouth Waterworks Company. (Fal- 
mouth Water.) 

elxxxi. An Act to enable the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company to raise additional loan 
capital for the completion of their Under- 
taking and to authorise the Mayor Aldermen 
and Citizens of the City of Manchester in 
the County of Lancaster to lend money’ to 
the said Company and for th#t purpose to 
raise additional moneys by mortgage or the 
issue of Corporation Stock and to extend 
the time for the completion of the said Un- 
dertaking and for other purposes. (Man- 
chester Ship Canal.) 

elxxxii. An Act for rendering valid certain 
Letters Patent granted to Eugéne Worms of 
Paris in the Republic of France and Jean 
Balé of the same place Engineers for Im- 
proved Process and Apparatus for Tanning 
by aid of Electricity. (Worms and Balés 
Patent.) 


Roya Assent, 5th August 1891. 


elxxxiii. An Act for conferring further powers 
upon the Great Western Railway Company 
in respect of their own undertaking and upon 
that Company and the London and North 
Western Railway Company in respect of 
undertakings in which they are jointly in- 
terested and for other purposes. (Great 
Western Railway.) 

clxxxiv. An Act to enable the Barry Dock and 
Railways Company to construct new Rail- 
ways and for other purposes. (Barry Dock 
and Railways.) 

clxxxv. An Act to vary and amend the pro- 
visions of the South Staffordshire Mines 
DrainagejActs 1873 to 1882. (South Stafford- 
shire Mines Drainage.) 

clxxxvi. An Act to determine the rights of the 
Debenture Stockholders of the Golden Valley 
Railway Company and for other purposes. 
(Golden Valley Railway.) 

clxxxvii. An Act to extend the time for the 
compulsory purchase of lands and for com- 
pleting the Metropolitan Outer Circle Rail- 
way. (Metropolitan Outer Circle Railway 
(Extension of Time).) 

clxxxviii. An Act for incorporating the Bog- 
nor Water Compary and for enabling them 
to construct and maintain Waterworks and 
supply Water and for other purposes. (Bog- 
nor Water.) 

celxxxix. An Act for making and maintaining 
Railways in the Counties of Chester Lan- 
caster Derby Nottingham and Lincoln to be 
called the Lancashire Derbyshire and East 
Coast Railway and for other purposes. 
(Lancashire Derbyshire and East Coast Rail- 
way.) 

D 
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exc, An Act to revive the powers for the com- 
pulsory purchase of lands and to extend the 
time limited for the completion of the 
Exeter Teign Valley and Chagford Railway. 
(Exeter Teign Valley and Chagford Railway 
(Extension of Time).) 


exci. An Act to provide for the pulling down 
of the Parish Church of Hanover Chapel 
(Regent Street) and building a new Parish 
Church instead thereof and for other pur- 
poses. (Hanover Chapel (Regent Street).) 


excii. An Act to authorise the North British 
Railway Company to construct and widen 
certain Railways divert Streets and con- 
struct a new Street and acquire Lands for 
the purpose of enlarging and improving 
their Waverley Passenger and Goods Sta- 
tion at Edinburgh and for other purposes. 
(North British Railway (Waverley Station, 
&c.).) 

exciii. An Act for enabling the Caledonian 
Railway Company to make and maintain 
certain Railways in the County of Lanark 
and to abandon a portion of the Glasgow 
Central Railway to increase their subscrip- 
tions to the Undertaking of the Lanarkshire 
and Ayrshire Railway Company for reviving 
the powers of purchase of lands for and ex- 
tending the time for the completion of cer- 
tain Railways and Works for authorising 
the purchase of the Shield Hall Branch Rail- 
way by the Caledonian and Glasgow and 
South Western Railway Companies for modi- 
fying certain of the rights of the North 
Eastern and Great Northern Railway Com- 
panies in connexion with the Scottish Cen- 
tral and Scottish North Eastern Railways 
and for other purposes. (Caledonian Rail- 
way (Additional Powers).) 


exciv. An Act to authorise the Glasgow Yoker 
and Clydebank Railway Company to make a 
Branch Railway in the Parish of Old Kil- 
patrick and for other purposes. (Glasgow 
Yoker and Clydebank Railway.) 


excv. An Act for amending the powers of the 
Corporation of Wolverhampton in regard to 
their sewage outfall and the disposal of their 
sewage and for other purposes. (Wolver- 
hampton Corporation.) 


excvi. An Act for incorporating the Central 
London Railway Company and for empower- 
ing them to construct underground railways 
from Shepherd’s Bush to the City of London 
and for other purposes. (Central London 
Railway.) 

excvii. An act to authorise the Glasgow and 
South Western Railway Company to pro- 
vide and use Steam Vessels between Ports 
and Places in the River and Firth of Clyde. 
(Glasgow and South Western Railway 
(Steam Vessels).) 

exeviii. An Act to authorise the Guiseley 
Yeadon ‘org Rawdon Railway Company to 
extend their Railway to the North Eastern 
Railway near Headingley and for other 
purposes. (Leeds and Yeadon Railway.) 

excix. An Act to extend the time for the con- 
struction of certain waterworks authorised 
by the Keighley Waterworks Exteusion and 
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Improvement Act 1869 to authorise the Cor- 
poration of Keighley to construct additional 
waterworks to make better provision for the 
health local government and improvement 
of the borough and for other purposes. 
(Keighley Corporation.) — 

ec. An Act to authorise the Kirkcaldy and 
District Railway Company to make a new 
Railway to extend the time limited for the 
completion of their authorised Railways 
Dock and Works and for other purposes. 
(Kirkcaldy and District Railway.) 

eci. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Railway from the Caledonian Railway at 
‘Glasgow to Dumbarton with subsidiary lines 
and other works in connexion therewith and 
for other purposes. (Lanarkshire and Dum- 
bartonshire Railway.) 

ccii. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
London Tilbury and Southend Railway Com- 
pany. (London Tilbury and Southend 
Railway.) 

eciii. An Act to authorise the North British 
Railway Company to construct certain new 
Railways in the Counties of Dumbarton 
Lanark and Stirling to widen their Arbroath 
and Montrose Railway and to execute other 
works to acquire additional lands to amal- 
gamate the Blane Valley and the Strathen- 
drick and Aberfoyle Railway Companies 
respectively with the Company to acquire 
the Port and Harbour of Alloa to purchase 
the Whiteinch Railway and adapt the same 
for passenger traffic to vary the powers of 
the Eyemouth Railway Company and for 
other purposes. (North British Railway 
(General Powers).) 

cciv. An Act to authorise the construction of 
a Railway in the West Riding of the County 
of York, and in the County of Nottingham, 
from Rotherham through Blyth to Sutton, 
with a Branch to Treeton, and for other 
purposes. (Rotherham, Blyth and Sutton 
Railway). 

ccv. An Act to provide for the reception of 
Sewage from Tottenham and Wood Green 
in the County of Middlesex into the Main 
Drainage System of the London County 
Council and for other purposes. (Tottenham 
and Wood Green Sewerage.) 

cevi. An Act to confer powers on the London 
County Council for the reconstruction of 
Bridges the improvement of Streets and the 
acquisition and management of Land for 
various purposes in the Administrative 
County of London to provide for contribu- 
tions by Local Bodies towards the cost of 
certain Works to empower the Council to 
grant Superannuation Allowances in certain 
cases to establish a Provident Fund for 
officers and servants and to hold inquiries 
as to Markets and for other purposes. 
(London Council (General Powers).) 


cevii. An Act to enable the Mayor Aldermen 
and Citizens of the City of Manchester to 
establish and contribute towards a Fund for 
the encouragement of Thrift amongst their 
Officers and Servants to confer upon them 
further powers and make farther provision 
with respect to the improvement health and 
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government of the City to provide for , 
vesting in the said Mayor Aldermen and 
Citizens as an open space the St. Michael’s 
disused Burial Ground to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Local Acts relating to 
the City of Manchester and for other pur- 
poses. (Manchester Corporation.) 


ceviii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
a Railway in extension of the Snailbeach 
District Railway in the County of Salop and 
for other purposes, (Shropshire Mineral 
(Light) Railway.) 


ccix. An Act for empowering the Southwark 
and Deptford Tramways Company to con- 
struct New Tramways and to change the 
Name of the Company and for other pur- 
poses. (London Deptford and Greenwich 
Tramways.) 

P. cox. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Boroughs of Basingstoke and 
Newport. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 9).) 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Blackpool, Leicester (two), Salford, Stafford, 
West Ham, and Worthing, and to the Con- 
way and Colwyn Bay Joint Water Supply 
District. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 14).) 


P. coxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to the City of London, Clerkenwell, 
St. Luke, Chelsea, St. Luke, Middlesex, and 
Woolwich. (Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 10).) 


P. cexiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890, relating to the Urban Sani- 
tary Districts of Brighton and Salford. 
(Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Housing of Working 
Classes).) 


P. coxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, containing 
the Classification of Merchandise Traffic, 
and the Schedule of Maximum Rates and 
Charges applicable thereto, of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, and certain 
other Railway Companies connected there- 
with. (Great Hastern Railway Company 
(Rates and Charges) Order Confirmation.) 


P. cexv, An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, containing 
the Classification of Merchandise Traffic, 
and the Schedule of Maximum Rates and 
Charges applicable thereto, of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, and certain 
other Railway Companies connected there- 
with. (Great Northern Railway Company 
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P. cexvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order | 
made by the Board of Trade under the | 
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peat and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 

taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
London and Sout Western Railway Com- 
pany, and certain other Railway Companies 
connected therewith. (London and South 
Western Railway Company (Rates and 
Charges) Order Confirmation.) 


P. cexvii, An Aet to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
pod Company, and certain other Railway 

wr rea connected therewith, (London, 
Brig ton, and South Coast Railway Com- 
ee, (Rates and Charges) Order Confirma- 
tion. 


P. ccxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade under 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, 
containing the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany, and certain other Railway Companies 
connected therewith. (London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company (Rates and 
Charges) Order Confirmation.) 


P. coxix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule cf Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
Midland Railway Company, and certain 
other Railway Companies connected there- 
with. (Midland Railway Company (Rates 
and Charges) Order Confirmation.) 


P. ccxx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company, and cer- 
tain other Railway Companies connected 
therewith. (South-Eastern Railway Com- 
eon) (Rates and Charges) Order Confirma- 


P. coxxi. An Actito confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Kates 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, and certain other Railway Companies 
connected therewith. (London and North 
Western Railway Company (Rates and 
Charges) Order Confirmation.) 


P. coxxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandige 
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Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates | P. ccxxiii, An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
and Charges applicable thereto, of theGreat| Orders of the Local Government Board 
Western Railway Company, and certain; relating to the Boroughs of Burslem, 
other Railway Companies connected there-| Middleton, and Morley. (Local Govern- 
with. (Great Western Railway Company} ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirma- 
(Rates and Charges) Order Confirmation.) tion (No. 15).) 





PRIVATE ACTS, 
PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTERS, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


2. An Act to confer powers on the Executors 
and Trustees of the Will of the late Thomas 
Andrew Walker in relation to his real and 


i N Act to enable the Trustees of the 
Will of Philip William Flower de- 
ceased to postpone the sale and conversion 
of certain Real Estates held on the trusts personal estate and various contracts entered 
of his Will and give them powers with into by him for the execution of Public 
reference thereto. (Flower’s Estate.) | Works. (Walker’s Estate.) 
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Table Showing the Effect of the Year's 
Legislation. 





ACTS OF FORMER SESSIONS (IN CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORDER) REPEALED OR AMENDED BY ACTS OF 
54 & 55 VICT.* 








Statute : Chapter 
and Subject-matter or Short Title. How affected. of 
Chapter. 54 & 55 Vic. 
7 Ann. c. 20 Middlesex Registry Amended ... | 10. 
Ss. 2 from inner 
followiog,” 3-7, 11-14, 4 
16, 19, 20, 22 repealed G60, 7. 
25 Geo. 2. c. 4] Middlesex Registry .. ... | Repealed 
26 Geo. 3. c. 71 | Slaughter-houses for horses ... Repealed as to London | 76, s. 142. 
39 oa Geo. 8.| Duties on stamped vellum, &c. | Repealed ee “d 
C. 
42 Geo. 3. c. 56| Stamp duties on medicines ... | Ss. 18, 25, 28, repealed 38, s. 28 
52 Geo. 3. c. 150 | Duties on Medicines Ss. 2 from “to be re- 
covered,” 3 repealed. 
55 Geo. 3. : 
c. 115 | Russian Dutch loan Repealed (but see date) | 26, s. 1. 
c. 184] Stamp duties .. Ss. 52,53 repealed _... | 38, s. 28. 
57 Geo. 3. c. 41 | Office of Agent- General 8. 8 repealed .. | 89, 8. 123. 
1& 2 Geo. 4.| Attorneys and solicitors Repealed pee ) 
C. 
3 Geo. 4. m 16] Attorneys and solicitors Repealed 
4 Geo. 4.: 67 (Stat. Law 
c. 60 | Tilegal lotteries.. 8. 38 repealed . Rev. 
c. 61 | Court of Chancery (Ireland) .. Ss. 8, 13-17, 24, ‘33, 34, 
43-50, 55, 58 repealed 
c. 80} Protection of Lascars ... 8s. 29, 30 repealed 
5 Geo. 4. c. 83] Vagrant Act 8. 4 extended .., 69, 8. 7. 
6 Geo. 4 
c. 30 | Court of Chancery (Ireland) ... | Repealed i ‘a Law 
rv. 
c. 87 | British consuls... Repealed, except ss. 10- | 36, s. 4. 
15 in part. 
7 Geo. 4. c. 14} Asylums for lunatic poor (Ire- | 8. 3 repealed 1) 
land), 
7 & 8 Geo. 4.| Excise 8. 30 repealed ... 67 (Stat. Law 
ec. 58 3 
9 Geo. 4 | Rev.) 
c. 24| Promissory notes, &c. (Ireland) | Ss. 3, 5 eae Re 
c. 35 | Protection of purchasers (Tre- Repealed J 
land) 
c. 92 | Savings banks ... 8. 35 amended ; and from | 21, ss. 11, 18. 
“ nor to receive,’ ahs 
10 Geo. 4. c. 7 | Roman Catholic Emancipation | 8. 13 repealed . .. |) 67 (Stat. Law 
11 Geo. 4. &| Administration of justice 8.7 repealed 5 Rev.) 
1 Will. 4. c..70 














* Acts continued annually by the Expiring Laws Continuance Act are not noticedinthis Table. 
Repeals by the Statute Law Revision Act are not generally noticed, as being of little 
practical importance. When, however, a repeal extends to the whole Act, or even entire 
sections or schedyles, it is entered in the’ Table, 
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Statute Chapter 
and Subject-matter or Short Title. How affected. of 
Chapter. 54 & 55 Vict. 
1, Will. 4. : 7 Execution of judgments : } 
°C. ings in prohibition and |} Repealed a 
c. 21] on writs of mandamus. j 
1 & 2 Will. 4.: | Administration of justice (Ire- | Ss. 4, 8, 15, 22 repealed 
c. 31} land). 
c. 82 | Game laws om Ss. 39, 40, 43 repealed 
(except as to Ireland). 
2&8 Will. 4.: 67 (Stat. La: 
c. 4} Embezzlement by persons in| Repealed > Hh ) secs 


c. 120 

c. 123 

3 & 4 Will. 4.: 
oc. 14 

c. 68 

c. 76 

c. 77 

c. 9: 

4&5 Will. 4: 
c. 78 

c. 92 


5 & 6 Will. 4.: 
oc. 16 


c. 27 
c. 33 
c. 55 
c. 70 
6&7 Will. 4. 


°. 37 
c. 38 


c. 56 
ec. 71 


c. 74 
c. 89 





public service, 

Clerk of the Crown, Court of 
King’s Bench (Ireland), 

Representation of the people 
(Scotland). 2 

Trespassing in pursuit of game 
(Scotland). 

Schools of anatomy 

Russian Dutch loan 


Post roads (Ireland) ... 

Registration of deeds (Ireland) 

Representation of the people 
(Ireland). 


Stage carriages (Great Britain) 


Abolition of punishment of 
death for forgery. 


Savings banks ... 

Sale of wine, &c. (Ireland) 

Election of magistrates, &c. of 
royal burghs (Scotland). 

Election of magistrates, &c. of 
burghs (Scotland). 


2 | Public Infirmaries (Ireland) 


Court of Chancery (Ireland) ... 
Abolition of fines and recoveries 
(Ireland). 


Commitment for contempt, &c. 
(Ireland). 
Linen and hempen manufac- 
tures (Ireland). 
Vexatious removal of indict- 
Kecoxeses 
Appointment of sheriffs, &. 
Ireland). 
Abolition of imprisonment for 
small debts (Scotland). 


Benefit Building Societies 

Making and sale of bread __... 

Sale of wine, &c. by retail (Ire- 
land). 

Abolition of Commissary Court 
(Edinburgh). 

Cessio bonorum (Scotland) 

Commutation of tithes 


Court of Chancery (Ireland) ... 


Medical witnesses at coroners’ 
inquests, 





Ss. 14,15 repealed... 
Ss. 23, 29, 34, 41 rep. ... 
8s. 9, 10, 18-15 repealed 


8. 16 repealed .. 

Repealed (but see date 
of repeal), 

Repealed és 

Sch. A. repealed | 

8s. 2,6, 13, 14, 27, 55- 58, 
62, 64, 67, 68, Sch. A. 

ed. 


repeal ° 
Ss. 108, 110, 111, 113, 
Sch. B. repealed. 
Repealed oe 


8. 29 amended ... 

Ss. 22-38 repealed __... 

Ss. 1-3, 6, 9, 30, Schs. A., 
B., D., E. repealed. 

Ss. 2, 4-9, 29, Schs. A., 
B. repealed. 

Ss. 6, 7 repealed 


8s. 1-7, 9, 12-18, era 
8. 67 repealed .. 

Ss. 1-11, 13, 19 repealed 
8. 31 repealed ... 
Repealed 

Ss. 32-38 repealed 
Repealed 

8. 8 restricted . 

Ss. 18-23, 26, 28 repealed 
Ss, 13, 14 repealed 
Repealed 

Ss. 2, 15, 19, 20 repealed 
Amended ; s. pemee 
8. 70 repealed .. 


Ss. 3, 4, 7, 8,13, 17, 88 P 
schedules er 


8. 7 repealed © 





26, 8.1, 


, 67 (Stat. Law 
Rev.) 





26, s. 11. 
7} 


| 67 (Stat. Law 
Rev.) 





39, s. 89. 
67 (Stat. Law 
Rev.) 


8. 


67 (Stat. Law 
Rev.) 
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Statute ~— 
and Subject-mattter or Short Title. How affected. 
Chapter. 64 & $5 Vio. 
6&7 Will. 4.— 
cont. ae - 
C, uty on pensions, &c. .. | 5. 2 repeal ie 
c. 116 | Presentments by grand jurie, | Ss. 90, 116, 129, 156-161, t et Law 
(Ireland). 163, 164, 173 repealed. v:) 
7 Will, 4. and 1 
Vict. : 
c. 30 | Offices in the Superior Courts | 8. 28 repealed ... 64, s. 7. 
of Common Law. 
c. 33 | Management of the Post Office | S. 12 specially applied | 46, s. 9. 
to 8. 
Se. 3-6, 8, 15 repealed... | } 
| 
c. 36 | Offences against the Post Office | Ss. 38-35, 45, Sch., and mg oe ay Law 
(except as to Ireland) v.) 
ss. 11, 18 repealed. 
c. 46 | Rolls estate 8S. 13 rep. (but see | 24, s. 5. 
date) 
c. 69 | Commutation of tithes ... | 8. 8 repealed 
c. 84] Abolition of punishment of | 8. 2 repealed 
death for forgery. 67 (Stat. Law 
1 & 2 Vict. : Rev.) 
c. 27| Offences by insane persons |S. 1 repealed 
(Ireland) 
2 & 8 Vict. : 
c. 47 | Police in Metropolis ... ... |S. 60 rep. in part (but | 76. s. 142. 
see date). 
3 & 4 Vict. : , 
c. 62 | New South Wales .| Repealed 67 (Stat. Law 
Rev. 
c. 96 | Post Office (Duties) «. | Ss. 19, 21 from ‘‘and | 33, s. 28. 
all,’’ 22-30 repealed. 
Ss. 14, 18 repealed... | 46, s. 13. 
Ss. 24.27, 44, 45, 56, 59, 
64 repealed. 67 (Stat. Law 
5 & 6 Vict. : Rev.) 
c. 61 | Government of South Australia | Ss. 5-8, 10, 11, 13 tii 
c. 103 | Offices in Court of ene 8. 34 repealed . 64, 8. 7. 
c. 106 | Irish fisheries ... ... | 8. 106 repealed... ) 
6 & 7 Vict.: : 
c. 18 | Parliamentary registration Ss. 21, 30, 73 (with sav- 
ings), 77 repealed. 
c. 20 | Offices on Crown side of Court | Repealed sa 
of Queen’s Bench. 
c. 37 | New parishes ... 8. 25 repealed ... 
c. 38| Judicial Committee of Privy 8.1 repealed 
Council. 67 (Stat. Law 
c. 44] Advances for public works | Repealed f Sie ) : 
(Ireland). 7 
c. 54] Limitation of time for suits as | Ss. 1, 2 repealed 
to rights of presentation to 
churches, &c. (Ireland). 
c. 77 | Cathedral churches in Wales | 8. 11 repealed ... 
c. 79| Fisheries Convention with | 8. 19 repealed ... 
France. } 
c. 91 | Charitable loan societies (Ire- | Ss. 47-52 repealed } 
land). i 
c. 93 | Municipal corporations (Ire- | Amended exliv, i 
land). | 
c. 98 | Suppression of slave trade... | Ss. 2, 5, 6 repealed ] 
7 & 8 Vict. : hia beais : 
c. 19 | Bailiffs of inferior courts -. | 8. 4 re 
©. 38 Onaritable loan societies (Ire- | Repealed ae lew 
land). 
c. 47| Linen and hempen manufac- | 8. 4 repealed oi 





tures (Ireland). 
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Statute Chapter 
and Subject-matter or Short Title. How affected. oO 
Chapter. 54 & 55 Vict. 
7 & 8 Vict. :— 
cont, 
c. 49 | Colonial Posts ... Ss. 3-5 repealed 
c. 61 | Detached parts of counties 8S. l repealed ... 
c. 71 | Administration of justice (Mid- | Repealed, except ss. 8, 9| (67 (Stat. Law 
dlesex). Rev.) 
c. 83 | Savings banks ... ... | Rep., except ss. 1, 14, 15 
c. 84} Buildings in the Metropolis oso es 59 repealed . 
c. 87 | Slaughter-houses for horses ... | Repealed as to ‘London 76, 8. 142, 
c. 90 | Protection of purchasers, &c. | Ss. 7, 23-29, 34-40 rep. 
c. 91 | Turnpike trusts (South Wales) | Repealed, except ss. 106 
107, 109-112, 114. 
ce. 92 | County coroner . Ss. 7, 29 repealed 
c. 97 | Charitable donations, ‘Treland | Ss. 8, 19 repealed 
c. 106 | Grand jury presentments (Dub- | 8s. 50, 130 repealed 
lin). 
c. 107 | Expenses of superior courts of | 8. 39 repealed ... 
law (Ireland). 
8 & 9 Vict. : 
c. 30| Administration of justice in| } 
‘ Privy Council. 
c. 32| Borrowing on county rates 
(Middlesex). Repealed 67 (Stat. Law 
c. 41 i bridges, &c. (Scot- t Rev.) : 
land). r 
c. 61} Turnpike trusts (South Wales) | Ss. 3,9, 11, 14, Schs. ms 
c. 68 | Stay of execution of judgment Repealed i 
for misdemeanors. 
c. 90 | Duties of Customs fr Ss. 9-12 repealed 
c. 107| Asylum for criminal lunatics | 8. 10 repealed . 
(Ireland). 
c. 114} Abolition of certain fees in| 8. 2 repealed 
criminal proceedings. 
c. 115| Taxing masters, Court of | Ss. 9, 10, 13 repealed ... 
Chancery (Ireland). 
ce. 118 | Inclosure ke aa ... | 8. 78 repealed .. 
c. 128| Tickets of work for silk | Ss. 4, 5 rep. as to Eng- 
weavers. land. J 
9 & 10 Vict. : 
c. 17 | Abolition of exclusive privilege | 8. 1: proviso, repealed ... | 39, s. 123. 
of trading (Scotland). 
c. 24| Administration of criminal | 8s. 3, 4 repealed 7 
justice. 
c. 37 | Coroners, &c. (Ireland) 8. 47 repealed ... 
c. 73 | Commutation of tithes Ss. 1, 2, 16 repealed 
(with saving). 
c. 103 | Government of New Zealand... | Repealed 
c. 112 | Leases (Ireland) ... ... _... | S. 4 repealed 
10 & 11 Vict. : 
c. 16 | Commissioners clauses Sch. (D.) repealed 
c. 39 | Burgh police, &c. (Scotland)... Repealed ays cab 
c. 72| Turnpike roads (South Wales) Ss. 1-7, 9-12, 15, 16 rep. 
c. 85 Post Office . Ss. 3, 5, 17 repealed ° | 67 (Stat. Law 
ce. 91 | Herring fishery (Scotland) 8. l repealed ... Rev.) 
c. 96 | Trustees Relief... 8. 5 repealed 
11 & 12 Vict.: 
c, 2 Prevention of crime (Ireland) 
c. 5| Government of New Zealand } Repealed 
c. 12 | Security of the Crown, &c. 8. 4 repealed 
c. 29 | Killing of hares without game | S. 4 repealed 
certificates (England). 
c. 30 | Killing of hares without game | 8. 3 repealed 
certificates (Scotland). 
ce. 43 | Summary Jurisdiction... 8. 32, Sch. repealed 
c. 55 | Paymaster General .. 8.1 spe ee 
c. 79 | Court of Justiciary (Scotland) 8s. 1, 2, 6, 9 repealed ... VW : 











[54 & 55 Vier.) 


EFFECT OF LEGISLATION. 


[A.D. 1891.) 











Statute Chapter 
and Subject-matter or Short Title. How affected. of 
Chapter. 54 & &5 Vict. 
11 & 12 Vict. : 
—cont. 
c. 83 | Duchies of Cornwall and_/S. 15 repealed ... |] 
Lancaster. 
c. 89 aa &e. 
Treland). 
c. 130 PY etna of interest on cer- Repealed 
ah tain Colonial yo a) ; we 
Cc. Taxing masters (Irelan ... | Ss. 3, 5, 6, 8 repealed ... 
12418 Vict: | si eae - te. 
c. 6| Buckinghamshire § Summer nf Law 
Assizes. Revealed v)- 
c. 31| Turnpike roads, &. (Scot- se 
land). 
c. 45 | Quarter Sessions ... | 8. 15 repealed ... 
c. 48| Administration of  justice,| S. 2 repealed 
Vancouver's Island. 
c. 51 | Pupils protection ee 8. 39 repealed . 
c. 66 | Colonial Inland Posts .. 8.5 repealed... 
c. 68 | Consular marriages 8. 2 amended ; s. 6 rep.; 74, ss. 2, 6, 9. 
| 8.19 explained. 
c. 69 | Indictable offences (Ireland) ... | Ss. 32, 34, 35 repesled... 
ce. 76 | Protection of Women .. ‘ 67 (Stat. Law 
c. 82 | Relief of boroughs from certain Repealed... Rev.) 
county expenditure. 
c. 85 | Municipal corporations (Dub- | Amended te we. | Oxliv, 
lin). 
c. 91 | Collection of rates (Dublin) ... | Ss. 57-59, 92 einen g 
c. 96 | Admiralty Jurisdiction | 8.2 repealed sed 
c. 99 | Marriages in chapels of ease Repealed 
(Ireland). 
c. 109 | Petty Bag Office, &c., Court | Ss. 11-14, 17-20, 28, 32, 


13 & 14 Vict. : 
‘0. 7 
oc. 18 
c. 81 
c. 36 


c. 43 
c. 51 


68 
. 69 


¢°¢ 


c. 74 
c. 89 





c. 91 


" 997 
c. 98 


16 & 17 Vict. : 
ce. 128 
17 & 18 Vict. : 


c. 1 
18 & 19 Vict. : 
c. 116 


04 | Merchant Shipping 





of Chancery. 


Metropolitan public carriages 
Common Law Courts (Ireland) 


oy is and improvement of 


Pi veare of Session (Scotland) .. 

Court of Chancery, Lancaster 

Transfer of equitable jurisdic- 
tion of Court of Exchequer to 
Court of Chancery (Ireland). 

Elections (Ireland)... 

Qualification, &c. .. ‘parlia- 
mentary voters, (Ire- 
land). 

Office of Registrar of Judg- 
ments (Ireland). 

Court of Chancery (Ireland) ... 


Jurisdiction of borough jus- 
tices. 

Stamp duties ... 

Benefices in plurality .. 


Nuisance from smoke of far- 
naces in the Metropolis. 


Diseases prevention 


VOL. COCLVI. [rump szntzs. } 





/ 


33, 38, 40, 50, 51 rep. 


8. 3 repealed . 

Ss. 4, 24, 27, 30- 37, 40, 
41, "46-48 repealed. 

8. 1 repealed .., <a 


Ss. 24,55 repealed... 
Ss. 22, 23, 28, 37 repealed 
"Ss. 1, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 
19-21, 23, 28-30 rep. 


Ss. 2, 15, Sch (A) rep. 

8s.12,118, Schedules rep. 

8.9 repealed wee eee 

Ss. 34, 35, 37-89, 41, 44 
repealed. 

Repealed vee 

Repealed 

Ss. 1, 2, " 12 repealed 


Repealed | 


.| Applied in part to seal 


fishing in saiaia tala Sea 
Repealed re 





67 (Stat. Law 
r Rev.) 





ZY 


38, 8. 28. 
67 (Stat. Law 
Rev.) 


76, s. 142. 


19, 8. 1, 
. 176, 8 142. 
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EFFECT OF LEGISLATION. 


[54 & 55 Vicr. | 








Statute Chay 
and Subject-matter or Short Title. How affected. o 
Chapter. 54 & 55 Vict. 
18 & 19 Vict. : 
cont. 
c. 120 Metropolis. Management Ss. 81, 88, 103, 104, 117, 
125, 126 (but see date), 
rage 129, 132-134 and 
in part ss. 82-86, 116, 
198, 202, 211 repealed > 76, 8. 142. 
c. 121 | Nuisances removal... wee 
19 & 20 Vict. : ; Repealed... eee 
c. 107 | Smoke nuisance abatement ... 
22 & 23 Vict. : J 
c.21| Office of Queen’s Remem-|8.7 repealed ... ... | 64,8. 7 
s brancer. 
23 & 24 Vict. : 
c. 77 | Nuisances. removal, &c. . | Repealed eet | 76, 8. 142. 
c. 111 | Duties of stamps ase 8. 22 repealed ... 38, 8. 28. 
c. 152 | Tramways (Ireland) ... Amended oe 42. 
25 & 26 Vict. : 
c. 22 | Customs and Inland Revenue.,. | 8. 41.repealed ... 38, 5. 28 
c. 102 | Metropolis Management . | Ss. 43, 62, 67, 70, 89, 91, 76, 8. 142 
93- 95, and in part ss. 
64, 105 repealed. 
26 & 27 Vic.: 
c. 14 | Post Office savings banks 8. 3 am., andrep. in -~ 21, ss. 6, 18. 
c. 43 | Post Office lands “ab 8.3 repealed Se, 46, s. 13. 
c. 65 | Volunteers Part V. applied to| 54,s8,14. 
Yeomanry. 
c. 87 | Savings banks ... Ss. 8, 16, 39, 55 am.; | 21, ss. 8-11, 18. 
ss. 38, 39 rep. in _ 
c. 117 | Nuisances removal .., Repealed ~_... 76, s. 142. 
27 & 28 Vict. : 
c. 47 | Penal servitude... .| Ss. 2, 6 rep. ; sw. 4, 8, 9, | 69. 
Sch. A. amended. 
28 & 29 Vict. : 
c. 30 | Customs and Inland Revenue... | Ss. 1, 2, Sch. B. repealed | 39, s. 123 
29 & 0 Vict. : 
c. 41 | Nuisances removal Repealed ine see 
c. 90 | Sanitary Act Rep. except s. 41, but 
ss. 51, 52 (re-enacted | > 76, s. 142. 
by 38 & 39 Vict. c. 55) 
extended to London. 
30 & 31 Vict. : 
c. 23 | Customs and Inland Revenue... | Repealed in part 38, 8. 28. 
residue 39, s. 123, 
31 & 32 Vict. : 
c. 115 | Sanitary Act ... ee ... | Repealed 76, s. 142 
32 & 33 Vict. : sss . 
ce. 42 | Irish Church S. 52 amended ... 48, s. 10. 
ce. 100 | Sanitary loans ... Repealed ee 76, s. 142 
33 & 34 Vict. : 
ce. 10} Coinage .. Amended | 72. 
c. 24 Metropolitan Board of Works | Ss. 3, 4 repealed 39, s. 123, 
c. 53 | Sanitary Act Repealed 76, 8. 142 
c. 75 | Elementary Education... 8. 17 explained ; ‘s. 26 rep. 56, ds. 8, 11 
c. 79 | Post Office |... ‘ 8. 6 am.; and rep. in part | 46, 5. 2. 
c. 97|Stamp Act... Repealed in part .++ | 38, 8. 28, 
residue 39, s. 123 
c. 98 | Stamp duties management Repealed ose «. | 38, 8. 28. 
34 & 35 Vict. : 
c. 4| Stamp (duties)... on Repealed oes +12 39 9. 198 
c. 103 | Custome and Inland Revenue... 8. 26 repealed . eee 
c. 112 .. | Ss. 5, 8 amended ; 88. %, 69, ss. 4, 6, 7. 





Prevention of Crime ... 





15 extended. 





























156, 183 amended. 


[54 & 55 Vicr.] EFFECT OF LEGISLATION. [A.D. 1891. | 
Statute Chapter 
and Subject-matter or Short Title. How affected. of 
Chapter. 54 & 55 Vict. 
35 & 36 Vict. : 
c. 77 | Metalliferous Mines Regulation | 8. 34 extended to Isle of | 47. 
Man; s. 43 amended. 
c. 79 | Public Health ... La «| Rep. but ss. 34-36 (re- | 76, 8. 142. 
enacted by 38 & 39 Vict. 
c. 55) ext. to London. 
6 & 37 Vict. : 
co. 18 | Customs and Inland Revenue... | 8. 5 repealed .. | 39, 8. 123. 
c. 63 | Law Agents (Scotland) ... | 8. 8 repealed . | 30, 8. 5, 
87 & 38 iow” 
c. 19| Stamp duties ... ane 
c. 26/0 Mo Stock Stamp “Act oad } Repealed are + | 89, #, 123. 
c. 67 — &c. (Metro- | Repealed soe one | 76, 8, 142, 
polis). 
c. 73 | Post Office savings banks ...|S.3 amended ... .. | 21, 8. 15. 
c. 89 | Sanitary Law Amendment ... Repealed (except ss. 46 76, s. 142 
and 49 in part). 
38 & 39 Vict. : 
©. 22 | Post Office 8. 6 repealed in part ... | 38, s. 28. 
Ss. 3, 4 extended .-- | 46, ss. 1-4, 
c. 23 | Customs and Inland Revenue... | 8. 18 repealed ... ..- | 88, 8. 28. 
c. 55| Public Health . da Ss. 211 (1) (b), 230 am, | 33, s. 1. 
8. 291, and in part 
ss. 108, 115, repealed 
In part ext. to Woolwich 76, on. 103, 142 
and London. 
c. 63 | Sale of Food and Drugs 8. 16 amended ... . | 46, 8. 11. 
39 & 40 Vict. : 
c.6| Sea Insurance (Stamping of | Repealed oe 
Policies). 39, s. 123. 
c. 16 | Customs and Inland Revenue... | S. 11 repealed ... 4a 
c. 79 | Elementary Education... 8. 18 repealed ... es. | 56, 8. 11. 
40 & 41 Vict. : 
c. 13} Customs, Inland Revenue, andj S. 17 amended ... | 21, 8. 15. 
Savings Banks. 
c. 59} Colonial Stock ... .| 8. 2, 3 (1) repealed -| 39, 8. 123. 
41 & 42 Vict. : 
c. 15} Customs and Inland Revenue...| 8. 27 repealed ... 89, s. 128. 
c. 16} Factories and Workshops ‘e ait 8, 5, 22, 31, 66, 93, ) 
04, Sch. IV. amended. 
Be. 4, 75, 92, neat. . 
Ss. 6-8, 15 (2), 18, 22] } 75. 
(4), 69, 106 (3), and io 
as. 3, 5, 31, 33, 61, 
91, 101 repealed. 
c. 74) Contagious Diseases (Animals) | 8. 34 rep. as to London...| 76, s. 142. 
c. 77| Highways and Locomotives ...} 8. 16 am. and rep. in part) 63, s, 4. | 
42 & 43 Vic.: 
c. 54) Poor Law as ...| Ss. 15, 16 repealed .-| 76, 3. 142. 
c. 55| Prevention of Crimes . «.| 8. 2amended... | 69, 8. 4. 
43 & 44 Vict. : j 
c. 19} Taxes management ...| Am.; 88. 41 (2), 47, 80,) 13. | 
Sch I. virt, rep. 
c. 20} Inland Revenue... ...| Ss. 58-56 repealed _...| 39, s. 123. | 
c. 36| Savings banks ... .| 8. 1 amended. 21, s. 14, 
44 & 45 Vict. : ; } 
c. 12} Customs and Inland Revenue...| Ss. 44-47 repealed .»-| 39, 8. 123. i 
c. 47} Presumption of life limitation| Repealed... Ne .| 29, 8. 2. 
(Scotland). i 
c. 49) Land Law (Ireland) .| S. 19 ext.; ss. 43, 44.am.;| 48, ss. 26, 30, 35 i} 
s. 82 and in part ss, 41,| (4), 43. i 
53 repealed. i 
oc. 58} Army .| Ss. 78, 90, 91, 145, 146,) 5, ss, 4-10. f 
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54 & 55 Vier. ] 





EFFECT OF LEGISLATION. 
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Statute Chapter 
and Subject-matter or Short Title. How affected. of 
Chapter. ‘54 & 55 Vict. 
& 46 Vict. : 
«©. 23} Byelaws (Fruit-pickers’ Lodg-| Extended to Woolwich... 76, s. 102, 
ings). 
c. 41) Customs and Inland Revenue..:} S. 5 (3) = .| 38, 8. 28. 
c. 47| Arrears of rent (Ireland) .| 8. 20 repeal a ..| 48, 8. 35 (4). 
c. 50): Municipal Corporations .| Ss. 34, 35 panos .| 68, s. 5. 
c. 53} Entail (Scotland) bes S. 14 amended . .| 29, 8. 8. 
c. 72|- Revenue, Friendly Societies, and| 8. 15 repealed ... .| 88, s. 28. 
National Debt. Ss.,8-10, 13, 14, 17, rep... -| 39, 8. 123, 
46 & 47 Vict.: 
c. 22} Sea Fisheries... oe ...| 8.7 (83)am.; ss. 11-l4expl.| 37, ss. 5, 13 
c. 35) Diseases prevention(Metropolis)} Repealed... ee .--| 76, 8. 142, 
©. 37} Support of sewers a Extended to Woolwich... 76, 8. 102. 
c. 43) Tramways and Public Com-| 8. 12 repealed, 48, s. 35 (4) 
panies (Ireland). 
c. 52! Bankruptcy ...| 8. 40 restricted .. .| 21, 8, 13. 
c. 53) Factory and Workshop .| 8s. 7-12, 17(2), (3) rep. 3] 75, ss. 36, 39. 
s. 18 amended. 
8. 17 (1), (2) rep. as to} 76, s, 142. 
London. 
c. 55) Revenue.. ...| 8.15 repealed ... +] 39, 8, 123, 
c. 60] Labourers (Ireland) .| S. 5 amended | 71, 8. 3, 
47 & 48 Vict.: 
c. 12} Public Health (Confirmation of} Extended to Woolwich...| 76, s, 102. 
; Byelaws). 
c. 60} Metropolitan Asylum Board] Repealed... .| 76, s. 142, 
| (Borrowing powers). 
c. 62) Revenue . .| 8s. 8-10 repealed ..| 39, 8 123. 
c. 74 Public Health (Officers) Extended to Woolwich...} 76, s. 102. 
48 & 49 Vict. : 
C. 51 Customs and Inland Revenue...| 8. 21 repealed oie :| 39, s, 128. 
c. 53} Public “Sage (Members andj Extended to Woolwich... 76, 8. 102, 
Officers). 
c. 72| Housing of the working classes} Ss.7,9(6)rep.astoLondon| 76, s. 142. 
c. 73} Purchase of land (Ireland) ...| 8.17 amended andexpld.;| 48, ss. 28 (8), 29, 
88.3,17,24rep.in part.} 43, 
49 & 50 Vict. : ‘ 
c. 32} Contagious Diseases (Animals)| S. 9 rep. as to London.,.} 76, s. 142. 
50 & 51 Vict. : 
c. 15} Customs and Inland Revenne...| Ss. 5-16 repealed .| 39, s. 128. 
c. 27) Markets and Fairs (Weighing of} Amended ie sual 405 
Cattle). 
c. 28} Merchandise Marks ...| Amended 15. 
c. 40} Savings banks ... | S. 1 from “and shall pro- 21, s. 18. 
vide”’ repealed. i 
51 & 62 Vict. : 
c. 8 Customs and Inland Revenue...| Ss.10-20, Sch. I. wide 39, s. 123. 
c. 22} Factory and Workshop Amend- Repealed : 75, 8. 39. 
ment (Scotland). 
c. 25) Railway and canal traffic ...| 8. 24 explained... vol Ae 
c. 41} Local Government ...| 8. 23 amended . 4, 8. 2. 
Am.; s. 75 (1), (6), (9), 68. 
3, 1» (16 (4)) repealed 
- 24 (2) ext.; ss. 45,) 76, s. 42. 
os (c) repealed. 
c. 42) Mortmain and charitable uses...) Amended ; s. 10 Uy sip 73. 
c. 49} Purchase of Land (Ireland)} 8. 5 repealed " 48,8. 43. 
Amendment. 
ce. 52) Public Health (Buildings in| Extended to Woolwich...| 76, s. 102. 
Streets). 
c. 54 Sea fisheries regulation Amended ; s. 2 extended| 37, Part IT. 
c. 60} Probate Duties (Scotland and| 8. 1 amended pis .| 48, 8. 15 (8). 
Treland). 
52 & 53 Vict. c. 7} Customs and Inland Revenue...| Ss. 16,17 repealed _...| 39, s. 123. 
Cc. _ Commissioners for oaths i Explained and amended 50. 























A.D. 1891.] EFFECT OF LEGISLATION. {54 & 55 Vicr.]} 
Statute ; Chapter 
and Subject-matter or Short Title. How affected. of 

Chapter. , 54 & 56 Vict. 
52 & 53 Vict. : 
—cont. 
c. 42} Revenue Ss. 15-17, 20 repealed ...| 39, s. 123. 
¢. 50| Local Government ib (Seotland).. Ss. 22 (1) amended _....| 58, s. 4. 
c. 56| Poor law... Ss. 3, subss. (1)-(3), 6, 76, s. 142. 
; 7 repealed. 
c. 62} Cotton cloth factories ... ..| 8. 12 repealed ... .| 75, 8. 39. 
C. Public Health ... se ...| Ss. 1, 2 repealed in part 
c. 72| InfectiousDi (Notification) Ss. 2 (a), 10, 12, 16 in| > 76, s. 142 
, part repeale et ae 
3 & 54 Vict. : 
c. 5} Lunacy ... .| Ss. 24, 27, 55, 56, 61,) 65, ss. 4, 6-11, 16, 
254, 341, Sch. II. am.;| 26, 27, 29. 
8. 39 restricted ; ss. 94 
. 116 (2), 148, 33 
< (2), ext.; ss. 38 (4), 
62, 149, 279, and in 
part ss. 9, 10, 13, 24, 
99, 246, 388, Schs. II 
IV. repealed 
c. 8| Customs and Inland Revenue...| 8. 26 (2) amended __...| 25, 8. 4. 
Ss. 18-21 repealed ...| 39, 8. 1238, 
c. 17} Rating of orchards ...| Extended to Woolwich...| 76, s. 102. 
c. 21) Inland Revenue Regulation ...| 8s, 16-20 and in part ss.6,| 24, g. 1. 


eeeseoere 
a» 
~~ 


54 & 55 Vict. : o.1 





Barracks 

Infectious Disease sma 

London County Council (Money 

Marriage 

Local Government (Scotland) 

Bills of Sale 

Local taxation (Customs and 
Excise). 





Seed Potatoes Supply (Ireland) 


39 repealed 
8.4 repealed... + 
8s. 2,3, 5 repealed mao 
8. 6 amended cua 
Am.; ss. 6, 7 (2), rep... 
8. 22 amended . 
5. 1 amended 
8. 1 amended 


8. 5 repealed in part 





.| 54, 8, 11 (2). 


76, s. 142. 


.-| 62, 8. 4. 


74, 


| 58, 8. 4, 
ve] 85, 
.| 4,8. 3. 
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{SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, 






































SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1890-91. 





RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 16 July 1891 ;—for 


RETURN “of the Number of Days on which Tue Hovsse Sart in the Session of 1890-91, stating, 


for each Day, the Date of the Month, and Day of the Week, the Hour of the Meeting, and 
the Hour of Adjournment; and the Total Number of Hours occupied in the Sittings of 
The House, and the Average Time; and showing the Number of Hours on which The 
House Sat each Day, and the number of Hours after Midnight ; and the Number of Entries 
in each Day’s Votes and Proceedings (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 0,148, 
of Session 1890).” 

(Sir Charles Forster.) 
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= += fad yea <5 = m= | a ma | 
1890. H. MJH. MJH. MJH. M 1891 H a M./H. MJH. M 
Nov25|Tu| 1 30/10 15]8 45)- - 74 | cont. 
» 2BIWhe O14 4514 45- -| 233] ,, 12ThH'3 O12 1619 15/0 15) 62 
» 2TH 8 O15 4512 451- - 60] ,, 13F|8 oO 7 3014 30- - 30 
» SFiS O18 OS O- - 38} ,, 16M|3 0} 1 50110 50/1 50| 80 
— » 17To} 3 O12 59 BO 5 67 
Total.}4}- -|- -]21 15}- -| 405] ,, 18\Wi12 0.5 35/5 35. - 66 
» 19/Th} 3 O12 10}9 10/0 10) 51 
Dec 1M|3 Ojll 45,8 45|- -| 34] ” oo |3 O12 25/9 2510 25, 56 
» 2Ta 3 O12 109 100 10 417 |, 23M/3 012 10/9 10/0 10 83 
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» lUWi2 O58 4013 40- - 62 | Total..| 18) - » |140 30| 7 15 | 1,386 
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SITTINGS 0 


HOUSE, SESSION 1890-91. 
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» lOF |2 O11 OL O11 Thi 3 0 9 35,0 
» 13M/}3 0112 25)9 25) 0 Fi3 oO 9 50 
» 14/Tu| 2 1 OWL O1 M;3 0O 9 15,0 
» 1Wi12 O86 O6 O- Tul 3 O 9 45/0 
» 16\Th) 3 O12 15)9 15/0 Wwil2z2 oO 40|5 40) - 
» LIF | 2 1 OL Oh Ths Oo 15} 9 15) 0 
» 20IM|8 O12 30/9 30/0 Fi3 0 9 10:0 
» 2Ta 2 O9 87 5- M;3 0O 9 20 
» 22Wi12 O18 5015 50} - Tui 3 O 20|'9 20:0 
» 23/Th| 3 O12 1519 15,0 ‘mma 
» 24F | 2 O12 15/10 15) 0 |22)- = 191 10) 6 
» 27M|3 O12 15)9 150 Wwilz2 O 5 58 - 
» 28/Ta) 2 12 40/10 40'0 2Thi 3 oO 9 3510 
» 29/W 12 6 OG O- F i10 O 14 50) 0 
» 380/Th) 3 12 9 100 Mi3 O 9 10:0 
ne Tui 3 O 9 50|0 
Total..{19| - -| - 166 15) 6 wiz o5 5 650 - 
May 1F|3 0/12 9 20)0 Thi3 O1 10 10) 1 
» 4M)3 O12 9 10:0 Fi3 012 9 26,0 
» 8 Tul 3 O12 9 20:0 M;|3 O12 9 25) 0 
» 6Wil2 oO 58 5 45] - Tul 8 0112 9 10:0 
» ‘Th 8 O12 9 50 Wiz o5 5 59} - 
» SF }3 O12 9 30) 0 Thi3 O1 10 wil 
» LUM} 3 O12 9 30:0 43° OR 10 O11 
» 12/To} 3 O12 9 35,0 Mi8 o1 10 25) 1 
» 13\Wil2 O15 5 45] - To10 O11 115 11 
» 14TH 3 O1 10 55) 1 Wil2 O06 406 40] - 
» IF )}38 O07 4 10] - Thi 3 012 59'9 59/0 
» 21)Th 3 0/12 9 560 Fis’ O}1 2010 20:1 
» 22F }3 012 9 5§ 0 Mi38 O 2.40/11 40] 2 
» 25M)3 Oj12 9 10/0 Tulll 0) 2 55/15 55] 2 
» 26/Tu| 2 012 lu § 0 Wiz o7 7 2) - 
» 2Thi3 O1 10 15) 1 A.M. 
» 2ZBIF}2 09 7 §- Thi 3 0O|4 30/18 30) 4 
Fis O}4 1018 10) 4 
Total..J17| - - - 1146 50| 6 — 
June 1/M|3 0/12 10,9 10 0 23|-  - 233 23 
» wry 3s O 59 50 S 112 O 35| 7 35 
» 3SIWil2 O18 45/5 45) - M|3 Oj12 45)9 45 
7 Thl3 O 10} 9 10:0 Tu) 3 O 10; 9 10 
» SF |3 O12 IO 9 10 0 W/10 0} Prorogation. 
» 8SM{3 O 59 650 
» 8MTa 3 O 59 650 
» LOW/12 O 40} 5 40) - 
» 1lTh 3 oO 25} 9 25) 0 
» ISF |3 9G 30110 30) 1 wl 4 26 30 































































SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1890-91. 














SUMMARY. 
Month. Days of | Hours of | Hours after | Entries in 

9 Sitting. | Sitting. | Midnight. Votes. 

Sxssion 1890. H. M. H. M 
November........-.0005004+ 4 21 15 ~ - 405 
December............-2+++: 7 43 0 0 40 231 

Szssion 1891. 

January .......0000¢ isa 7 57 42 2 27 371 
Febraary. .....600.-.. 0000: 20 157 0 4 650 1,384 
ND cis sis ccobkantcs orice 18 140 30 7 15 1,386 
PIM case ics soetesnosen eee 19 166 15 6 30 1,504 
May 17 146 50 6 5 1,291 
PMO os. 0 ss cos ssetieav specs 22 191 10 6 35 1,397 
July. 23 233 23 25 36 1,225 
Agee oo. 555 sos. 6 css .5s.. + 26 30 0 55 227 
Topalsci.s fase. cccsseess 141 1,183 35 60 53 9,421 




















VOL. CCCLVI. 


Average Length of Sittings, Daily, 8 Hours 23,92, Minutes. 





[THIRD SERIES. | F 

















(DAYS OCCUPIED BY GOVERNMENT AND BY PRIVATE MEMBERS). 








SUMMARY OF RETURN 


To an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, dated 3 August, 1891. 





(1.) (2.) a 3.) us (4.) (5.) (6.) (7.) (8.) 
The Numbe ye Beg eed 
of Bittings. pe fo of other Sittings “Ata The Total The Total a : 
on Tuesdays, on Tuesdays, PB cdicw 3 at which The Number — Number of 
Wednesdays, anjjWednesdays, and| * . — Government ES . Motions for 
Fridays, at Fridays, at Sieadie el Business of aa at iret of Adjournment of 
which which A the “ii ®rs | had Precedence Saturday Bonit mon Days on which the House 
* Government j|Private Members *C . tema under a sy — he H on a Matter of 
Business had her Special Order of Rittings. P a a eae Urgent Public 
had Precedence. Precedence. |1.4 Procedence. the House. abe eae Sat. Importance. 























ToTALs...54 * 














* 25th November, First day of Meeting. 
+ Of which 11 were Evening Sittings only. 
1 Of which 12 were Morning Sittings only, and one a Saturday Sitting. 








